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OUR  HOMES  AND  OURSELVES. 


ByA.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


In  the  history  of  the  effort  to  civilize  the  American  Indians,  it  is 
recorded  of  an  Indian  agent  in  the  Northwest,  many  years  ago, 
that  he  built  a  number  of  farmhouses  for  the  Indians  in  his  juris- 
diction which  he  persuaded  some  of  them  to  occupy.  Not  long 
thereafter  he  had  occasion  to  leave  his  post  for  a  season,  but  with 
much  self-gratification  for  the  progress  he  had  made  in  civilizing 
his  wards.  On  returning  to  his  charge,  after  a  protracted  absence 
of  a  little  less  than  two  years,  he  was  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
the  dwelling  houses  he  had  built  for  them  in  use  as  storehouses 
only  for  their  farming  implements,  and  the  Indians  again  in  their 
well-aerated  wigwams  round  about.  On  inquiry  for  the  reason 
they  informed  him  that  all  who  slept  in  the  houses  were  made  sick, 
and  some  of  them  had  spit  blood ;  on  removing  to  their  wigwams 
they  had  regained  their  health  and  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  white  man's  houses. 

The  Indian  agent^s  effori  to  house  the  Indians  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  continued  but  fruitless  effort  of  cultured  people  gen- 
erally, in  all  ages,  to  establish  a  correlation  of  the  antagonizing 
forces  of  impure  air  and  the  maintenance  of  health.  Insomuch 
that,  as  between  our  homes  and  ourselves,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  more  esteemed.  Perhaps  the  proposition  should 
be  our  homes  or  ourselves — it  would  be  easier  to  show  how  prone 
people  are  to  sacrifice  their  health  to  the  economy  of  air  space  and 
sunlight. 

No  one  can  be  thoroughly  well  and  able  to  maintain  resistance 
to  disease  without  a  plenary  supply  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  For 
these  agents  there  is  no  substitute.  For  various  conditions  the 
necessary  areas  of  air  space  for  occupation  are  variable.  But  evi- 
dently from  common  knowledge  of  the  facility  with  which  the  air- 
in  confined  places  is  deteriorated  by  breathing  and  of  the  difficulty 
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of  renewing  it,  as  taught  in  the  schoolbooks,  no  room  of  less  than 
i,ooo  cubic  feet  occupied  by  one  person  only,  can  be  effectively 
ventilated  in  cold  weather — allowing  for  temporary  suspension  of 
ventilation  in  times  of  necessity — without  danger  to  licalth.  (Hos- 
pitals, barracks,  prisons,  workshops,  assembly  halls,  etc.,  require 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much.)  Large  rooms,  however,  possess 
an  advantage  over  smaller  in  that  the  change  of  air  is  effected 
with  less  perceptible  motion,  that  is — with  less  draught.  For  ex- 
ample the  admission  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  into  a  room 
of  1,000  cubic  feet  involves  a  complete  change  of  air  in  twenty, 
minutes,  but  in  a  room  of  10,000  cubic  feet  only  once  in  200  min- 
utes, or  for  four  occupants  every  five  and  every  fifty  minutes,  re- 
spectively. The  former  would  be  very  distinctly  felt,  and  the  lat- 
ter would  be  scarcely  perceived. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  evidently  more  difficult  to'  provide  for 
the  efficient  ventilation  of  a  small  room  than  for  a  large  one,  the 
air-space  per  head  being  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  bane  of  those  who  tolerate  confined  air  is  a  draught.  It  is 
chiefly  dangerous,  like  exposure  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  to  those  who  have  had  their  power  of  resistance  im- 
paired by  confinement,  and  particularly  to  the  occupants  of  small 
bedrooms,  because  such  persons,  on  account  of  the  otherwise  still 
air  which  they  conserve,  are  much  more  sensitive  to  air  currents. 
And  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  the  medical 
practitioner  is  called  upon  to  solve,  how  to  effectually  warm  and 
ventilate  a  small  bedroom  for  the  "lying-in"  woman  without 
draught. 

Small  bedrooms — that  is  to  say  those  which  afford  less  than 
1,200  cubic  feet  to  the  occupant,  particularly  if  used  as  lying-in 
chambers — should  wholly  rely  upon  the  bed  and  clothing  for 
warmth,  unless,  perhaps,  heat  can  be  admitted  from  an  adjoining 
room.  Ventilation  without  draught,  in  such  circumstances,  is  no 
more  difficult  than  for  larger  rooms.  Rooms  of  less  than  1,200 
cubic  feet  capacity  cannot  be  effectually  warmed  and  ventilated  in 
cold  weather  without  thorough  air  flushing;  and  this  can  rarely 
be  effected  while  they  are  occupied.  Hence  such  rooms  should 
be  occupied  by  healthy  persons  as  sleeping  rooms  only ;  never  oc- 
cupied as  lying-in  rooms  or  used  by  other  invalids  who  cannot 
vacate  them  daily  for  thorough  aeration. 

Doubtless  disease  is  often  the  result  of  draught — ^that  is  to  say — 
of  the  passage  of  a  current  of  cold  air  sharply  across  or  against 
a  portion  of  the  body  that  is  exposed  to  it ;  but  the  danger  of  this 
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is  greatly  enhanced  by  too  close  confinement.  Persons  who  habit- 
ually expose  themselves  to  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  rarely  suffer 
from  such  causes.  Some  there  are,  however,  on  account  of  ap- 
parently inexplicable  reasons,  who  are  supersensitive  to  such  con- 
ditions. But  these,  above  all  other  persons,  find  their  best  pro- 
tection in  habituating  themselves  to  a  plenary  supply  of  fresh  air 
under  all  circumstances;  by  woolen  clothing  and  by  particularly 
avoiding  small  bedrooms  and  all  such  conditions  as  aro  engendered 
by  them. 

Specially  sensitive  persons  frequently  suffer  from  the  radiation' 
of  the  heat  from  their  bodies  by  too  close  proximity  to  windows, 
though  these  be  perfectly  tight;  by  resting  their  arms  on  marble- 
top  tables;  or  by  sitting  o^  lying  too  close  to  the  wall.  The  ab- 
straction of  heat  from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  body,  by  these 
means  is  similar  to  draught,  and  liable  to  the  same*results. 

People  generally  rely  altogether  too  nuich  upon  the  house  to  ex- 
clude cold  air,  instead  of  warm  clothing,  by  which  they  exclude 
fresh  air.  By  habituating  themselves  to  close  rooms  and  impure 
air  they  create  and  increase  their  liability  to  disease  which  they 
exert  themselves  in  the  wrong  direction  to  avoid. 

Bedrooms  should  always  be  constructed  or  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  probability  of  their  becoming  sick  rooms.  Hence  the 
size  of  the  room,  the  size  r.nd  place  of  the  windows  and  doors  with 
reference  to  light  and  air  should  be  arranged  accordingly.  In 
houses  of  the  villa  type  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  placing  the 
bed  either  facing  the  window  or  between  it  and  the  door ;  in  which 
case  the  former  alternative  should  be  preferred,  because  the  in- 
convenience can  be  modified  by  shades  or  blinds.  A  projecting 
window  is  always  a  useful  addition  to  a  bedroom,  providing  room 
for  the  dressing-table  and  increasing  the  amount  of  floor  space. 
Recesses  or  closets  always  should  be  constructed,  if  possible,  to 
take  the  place  of  wardrobes,  but  never  in  dark  corners;  and  the 
ventilation  of  such  wardrobes  and  closets  should  be  accomplished 
by  ornamental  borings  in  the  panels  of  the  doors,  by  transoms,  or 
by  doors  shorter  by  two  inches  at  the  top  and  bottom  than  the  door 
space.  Wearing  apparel  requires  constant  ventilation  to  be  health- 
ful. Movable  wardrobes  and  all  bureaus  or  other  furniture  not 
otherwise  easily  handled  should,  like  the  bedstead,  rest  on  castors. 

All  bedrooms  should  be  so  planned,  if  practicable,  when  space 
IS  abundant  that,  in  case  of  sickness,  they  can  be  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  so  that  communication  may  be  had  with  them 
with  the  least  possible  risk  to  the  sick,  or  to  the  well  from  the 
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sick.  Moreover,  whenever  practicable,  bedrooms  should  be  pro- 
vided with  dressing-rooms  apart,  two  to  each  family  bedroom, 
which  can  be  entered  without  passing  through  the  bedroom.  The 
wash-basin  and  bath-tub,  and  the  water-closet,  should  be  placed 
apart  in  properly  arranged  recesses  connected  with  the  dressing- 
rooms  instead  of  the  bedrooms. 

Scn*ants  Rooms. — The  kind  of  bedrooms  provided  by  the  rich 
for  their  servants,  indeed,  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  in  the  modern  "flats/'  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization.  Their  beds  are  usually  placed  in  the  low  corners 
of  attics  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  where  the  air  space  and 
the  means  of  ventilation  are  alike  grossly  inadequate.  That 
those  who  occupy  them  quickly  break  down  and  form  a  large 
quota  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  not  surprising  to  any 
competent  observer  of  the  conditions  promotive  of  that  disease. 

Among  the  tenement-house  population  proper — that  is  lo  say, 
th«  class  of  tenement-houses  over  which  the  health  authorities 
in  our  large  cities  exercise  authority — the  conditions  are  better; 
and  this  cirjcumstance  is  suggestive  of  the  query  to  health  au- 
thorities :  Are  not  all  dwelling-houses  occupied  by  three  or  more 
families  tenement  houses?  Are  flats  privileged  consumption  in- 
cubators ?  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  almost  any  busy  physi- 
cian in  our  large  cities  to  sum  up  a  dozen  or  so  of  black  holes 
on  his  diary,  which  in  the  aggregate  surpass  the  famous  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta. 

With  regard  to  infants,  and  their  beds  in  particular,  warmth, 
next  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  of  essential  importance. 
Proportionately  to  its  internal  organism  the  body  of  the  infant  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  in  its  degree  of  exposure  as  that  of  an 
adult,  and  its  feebleness  for  several  months  is  such  as  to  require 
sleep  for  almost  the  whole  of  its  time  when  not  nursing.  Its 
bed  should  be  soft  and  the  covering  light  and  warm.  It  should 
at  the  first,  and  for  at  least  a  week  after  birth,  be  placed  upon 
its  side,  well  over  on  its  stomach,  with  its  mouth  and  nose  free, 
lest  it  strangle  with  the  trickling  of  the  saliva  into  the  windpipe. 
After  a  time,  when  it  has  gained  sufficient  strength  and  knowl- 
edge to  use  its  limbs,  for  increased  comfort,  it  may  be  placed  upon 
its  back,  or  at  its  own  inclination.  But  in  placing  it  in  bed  with 
its  mother,  which  is  generally  best,  care  should  be  always  taken 
to  so  place  it  that  it  is  not  likely  to  work  its  way  down  and  get 
its  face  under  the  bed-clothes,  where  it  would  inhale  the  efHuvium 
from  the  body  (  f  its  motlicr. 
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Cradles  and  cribs  are  not  only  of  great  convenience,  due  care 
being  observed  with  regard  to  the  softness  and  warmth  of  the 
bed  and  covering,  but  advantageous  for  so  placing  the  occupant 
as  to  secure  the  best  access  to  fresh  air  and  warmth,  without 
overheating,  which  should  be  guarded  against  by  light  wool 
covering. 

Baby-wagons  require  at  least  the  same  care  with  regard  to  bed 
and  covering,  and,  besides,  special  care  in  cold  weather,  to  pre- 
vent the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body  by  cold  pavements. 
To  prevent  this  it  is  well  to  have  an  extra  underbed ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  those  baby-wagons  are  best  which  have  high  wheels. 

Darkness  in  bedrooms  is  the  common  concomitant  of  dirt;  and 
though  frequently  induced  for  ostensibly  good  reasons,  there*  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  generally  serves  to  conceal  worse 
conditions  than  those  which  it  portends  to  prevent.  If  a  room 
is  generally  dark  it  is  scarcely  less  generally  dirty;  and  if  it  be 
but  moderately  well-lighted  on  the  whole,  and  yet  has  comers 
and  recesses  into  which  the  light  does  not  penetrate,  those  corners 
and  recesses  will  usually  be  dirty  corners  and  recesses.  Fluff 
and  dirt,  comprising  in  part  particles  of  organic  matter  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  collect  in  them;  and  the  scope  of  the  broom  and 
dust-brush  of  the  ordinary  housemaid  is  too  well  known  to  de- 
scribe a  curve  commensurate  with  the  light,  to  expect  anything 
more  than  an  aggravation  of  the  danger  of  such  dirt,  by  merely 
stirring  it  up  and  increasing  its  liability  to  be  inhaled  or  to  settle 
in  the  food  and  drink.  That  household  dirt  generally,  and  of 
dark  bedrooms  in  particular,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  such  common 
illnesses  as  catarrh,  sore  throat,  inflamed  eyes  and  bronchitis,  and 
sometimes  of  graver  diseases,  is  beyond  question  by  any  physi- 
cian who  comprehends  the  causes  of  the  diseases  he  is  called  upon 
to  treat  as  the  most  important  step  toward  their  cure  and  subse- 
quent prevention. 

Sunlight  is,  indeed,  the  right  arm  of  oxygen.  There  ought 
not  to  be  a  dark  room  in  any  human  habitation.  To  have  too 
much  sunlight  for  health  is  not  possible.  Its  excessive  intensity 
in  exceptional  circumstances  can  always  be  moderated,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  but  its  plenary  supply  should  be  always  pro- 
vided for.  Of  artificial  light  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all 
its  forms,  except  that  of  electricity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  some  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
previously  volatilized  or  brought  into  a  gaseous  condition,  it  is 
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more  or  less  injurious  to  the  atmosphere,  by  consuming  the 
oxygen  and  emitting  mephitic  gases.* 

Carburetted  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  Monoxide  are  two  particu- 
larly dangerous  gases  evolved  by  gas  lights,  above  all,  by  the  use 
of  "water  gas."  This  gas  of  itself  is  of  non-luminous  flame,  but 
it  is  made  luminous  for  lighting  purposes  by  a  process  called 
"carburetizing,"  by  which  vaporized  oil  is  added  to  the  gas. 
It  has  a  strong  odor,  like  that  of  coal  gas;  but  it  is  sometimes 
"odorized"  by  the  admixture  of  some  stronger  smelling  and  de- 
ceptive substance  without  any  amelioration  of  its  dangerous  prop- 
erties. It  usually  contains  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide,  by  which  it  poisons  all  who  breathe  it;  and  so  much  of 
this  poison  is  evolved  and  mixes  in  the  air  of  rooms  lighted  with 
water-gas  as  to  render  all  persons  who  occupy  such  rooms  liable 
to  it. 

On  account  of  the  recognized  danger  of  its  use,  in  1899  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  investigation,  in  England,  reported  ad- 
versely on  all  illuminating  gas  containing  over  20  per  cent,  of 
carbon  monoxide,  which  proportion  corresponds  approximately 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  coal-gas  and  water-gas. 

The  increased  danger  from  the  use  of  water-gas,  as  compared 
with  coal-gas,  is  shown  by  statistics  on  the  subject,  by  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health: ' 

In  1888  when  but  i  per  cent,  of  the  gas  sold  in  Boston  for 
illuminating  purposes  was  water-gas  there  were  no  deaths,  sui- 
cidal or  accidental,  from  gas  poisoning.  In  the  following  year 
there  was  but  i.  In  1890  the  percentage  from  water-gas  rose 
to  eight,  and  there  were  six  deaths,  four  accidental  and  two  sui- 
cidal. In  1892,  as  a  result  of  permissive  legislation,  52  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  sold  was  water-gas,  and  the  deaths  rose  to  15.  In 
1897,  the  percentage  rose  to  93  and  the  deaths  to  47,  32  of 
which  were  accidental,  and  15  suicidal.  In  the  five  years  ending 
September  i,  1899,  ^^9  deaths  had  occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  carbon  monoxide,  as  given 
off  from  water-gas  illumination,  are  the  same  as  those  for  car- 
bon dioxide,  with  which  intelligent  persons  generally  are  fa- 
miliar. 

For  illuminating  and  heating  purposes  the  use  of  water-gas 
undiluted  should  be  wholly  prohibited;  and,  when  diluted,  as  re- 
quired in  England,  it  is  still  fraught  with  danger. 

Coal-gas,  candles  and  lamps,  all  means  of  artificial  lighting, 
except  the  electric  light,  evolve  impurities  to  the  air  and  consume 
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oxygen,  insomuch  that  allowance  of  space  and  ventilation  should 
be  always  made  for  them.  The  impurities,  however,  do  not  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced:  indeed,  as 
a  rule,  the  better  the  light  the  less  the  deterioration  of  the  air. 
For  equal  amounts  of  light,  candles  and  oil  consume  more  oxy- 
gen than  gas,  flat  wicks  more  than  round  ones,  and  batswing 
gas-burners  more  than  argands.  Each  cubic  foot  burnt  gives 
off  at  least  2  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide  and  from  2  to  5  grains 
of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Every  cubic  foot  of  coal-gas  burnt  requires  for  the  effectual 
dilution  of  the  products  of  such  combustion  1,800  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air,  for  each  cubic  foot  of  burning  gas  evolves  2  cubic  feet 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  2  to  5  grains  of  sulphur  dioxide.  A  com- 
mon batswing  burner  consumes  3  or  4  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
and  therefore  requires  from  5,000  to  7,000  cubic  feet  of  air  hourly. 
In  other  words,  such  a  gas-burner,  in  its  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  general  deterioration  of  the  air  of  a  room,  is  equal  to  two 
full-grown  men.  Nevertheless,  for  equal  quantities  of  light,  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  and  oxygen  consumed,  is  less 
than  wath  candles  or  lamps.  But  gas  always  gives  off  sulphur, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which  acts  injuriously 
on  pictures,  bookbindings  and  delicate  colors  of  fabrics,*  but  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  substance  in  such  small  quan- 
tities is  injurious  to  health. 

Gas-burners  so  contrived  as  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of  air 
before  the  burner  is  reached,  as  first  contrived  by  Bunsen,  and 
as  more  recently  modified  by  Welsbach,  ensures  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  greatly  intensifies  the' light. 
These  lights  possess  a  threefold  advantage:  less  consumption  of 
gas,  less  deterioration  of  the  air  and  more  light.  Lamps,  too, 
are  made  on  the  same  principle  for  burning  kerosene  oil.  Objec- 
tion is  urged  by  some  persons  to  these  bright  lights  as  being  too 
trying  to  the  eyes.  And  so  is  the  sun  of  a  bright  day,  if  directly 
faced  without  a  shade.  The  night  Hghts  should  be  so  placed  or 
shaded  as  to  divert  or  soften  the  rays  and  diffuse  the  light.  They 
require  care  with  special  reference  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  lest 
it  be  too  strong,  or  the  orifices  become  choked  up,  when  soot  is 
deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  mantle,  when  carbon  monoxide 
may  be  formed,  and  a  product  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  acetylene^  given  off.  This  is  a  very  poisonous 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (Cj  Hj)  of  a  strong,  disagree- 
able odor,  quite  distinct  from  raw  coal-gas.     Moreover,  acety- 
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lene  gas  is  the  gas  which  renders  gas-stoves  particularly  objec- 
tionable. When  the  orifices  become  choked  up  with  soot,  as 
they  are  constantly  liable  to,  there  is  less  heat  and  an  unpleasant 
odor.  The  bare  statement  suggests  the  remedy — cleanliness. 
Much  exposure  to  this  gas  causes  dizziness,  nausea  and  syncope. 

The  Bath. — Everybody,  to  be  clean,  requires  the  bath — infants 
and  children  particularly,  because  of  their  greater  functional  ac- 
tivity; working  people  most  of  all,  because  they  sweat  most,  and 
are,  in  default  of  the  bath,  the  dirtiest  of  all  people,  but  with  it, 
the  cleanest,  because  perspiration  is  promoted  by  exercise,  and 
the  scarf-skin  is  thereby  more  effectually  disposed  of;  the  skin 
is  consequently  cleaner  and  softer.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  persons  who  never  sweat  and  bathe  are  never  clean; 
and  lazy  people  are  sometimes  detectable  by  the  odor  emitted 
from  their  bodies. 

Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  skin,  instead  of  being  the  mere 
organ  of  touch  with  external  things,  is,  in  reality,  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  elaborate  organ  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  blood 
vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  an  exquisite  drainage  system,  upon 
which  the  health  of  the  body,  in  all  its  parts,  greatly  depends. 

Of  the  nature  of  sweat,  everybody  is  more  or  less  acquainted, 
but  comparatively  few  persons  appear  to  appreciate  its  purpose: 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body,  which,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  is  confined  to  narrow  limits.  A  secondary 
efTect  of  sweating  is  to  remove  the  scarf-skin — the  particles  of 
dead  cutis  which  are  prone  to  stick  to  the  surface  of  the  un- 
washed. It  is  most  commonly  observed  on  the  scalp,  where  it 
very  properly  takes  the  significant  name  of  dandruff,  a  word  de- 
rived from  two  Anglo-Saxon  words — tan  drof — which  signify 
itch  and  dirt.     It  is  preventable  by  pure  soap  and  water. 

The  scarf-skin,  in  invisible  particles,  as  well  as  in  scales,  i§ 
particularly  abundant  after  fevers,  and  especially  dangerous  after 
those  of  an  exanthematous  character,  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  smallpox.  The  warm  bath  and  pearline,  or  other  pure 
soap,  should  be  used  daily  during  the  period  of  desquamation. 

The  daily  quantity  of  sweat  in  an  adult,  at  moderate  tempera- 
ture, has  been  computed  at  three  pounds;  but  it  is  so  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  exercise  as  to  be  exceedingly  variable.  It  is 
always  in  process,  however,  in  healthy  persons,  and  but  rarely 
suspended  in  sick  persons.  Insomuch  that  persons  who  do  not 
use  the  bath — those  who  habitually  allow  their  skins  to  be  con- 
tinually smeared  with  the  dirty  paste  that  results  from  an  accu- 
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mulation  of  putrefying  scarf-skin,  grease  and  sweat — constantly 
stink. 

It  would  extend  this  paper  to  inordinate  length  to  consider 
the  great  varieties  of  the  bath  and  their  indications  with  any  de- 
^ee  of  detail,  for  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "Bath" 
in  previous  volumes.  It  must  suffice,  at  this  time,  to  mention  the 
chief  of  them,  and  but  briefly.  The  tepid,  warm  and  hot  baths 
are  indicated  by  temperatures  respectively  85**  to  92°,  92*  to  98*", 
and  98"  to  112**  Fahr,  The  cool  bath  has  a  temperature  from 
60**  to  75°,  and  the  cold  bath  from  60**  downward  to  the  freezing 
point,  Fahr. 

The  ordinary  domestic  bath — the  bath-tub — which  has  become 
a  practical  necessity  to  all  cleanly  people  who  can  afford  it,  and 
common  to  domiciles  and  hotels,  is  chiefly  defective  because  of 
the  abominable  although  almost  universal  practice  of  placing  it  in 
the  same  room  with  the  water-closet.  Any  one  who  indulges  in 
the  luxury  of  the  morning  cold  bath,  the  deep  and  invigorat- 
ing respiration  which  it  incites  and  the  energetic  friction  which  it 
prompts,  soon  iacquires  repugnance  to  all  sources  of  impurity  in 
the  air  of  the  bath-room.  Pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  are  condi- 
tions no  less  essential  than  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Hotels 
which  do  not  provide  an  abundance  of  both  pure  water  and  pure 
air,  and  bathing  facilities,  ad  libitum,  are  unworthy  of  patronage; 
and  "health"  resorts  without  the  bath  are  a  misnomer. 

The  vapor  bath  is  a  favorite  method  of  using  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  on  account  of  its  effect  in  preventing  evaporation 
from  the  surface,  is  a  powerful  agent  for  increasing  bodily  tem- 
perature. It  can  be  borne  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
the  water  bath — from  120"  to  150°  Fahr.  By  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  the  natural  moisture  from  the  skin,  and  adding 
steam  thereto,  apparent  profuse  perspiration  is  the  common  and 
speedy  result;  but  this  is  sometimes  deceptive.  In  some  states 
of  the  system,  when  excessive  perspiration  is  not  easily  excited, 
the  condensation  of  the  vapor  on  the  skin  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  it,  and  when  this  occurs  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
body  that  results  from  such  exposure  is  fraught  with  danger. 

The  Turkish  bath  consists  in  a  succession  of  hot-air  processes, 
varying  in  temperature  from  120°  to  upward  of  200°  Fahr.,  sub- 
sequent shampooing,  and  spray  douche.  With  regard  to  its  value 
the  writer's  personal  observation  justifies  the  remark  that  it  is 
apt  to  be  overdone.  Like  the  vapor  bath,  its  object  is  profuse 
perspiration.     Well  persons  are  never  benefited,  and  are  some- 
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times  injured  by  subjecting  themselves  to  the  highest  tempera- 
ture common  to  the  Turkish  bath;  and  sick  persons  rarely  or 
never  need  it. 

Packing  with  the  wet  sheet,  cold  and  hot,  carries  its  descrip- 
tion with  the  mention.  By  its  means  the  stimulating  action  of 
the  water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  refrigerating  action 
only  is  the  result.  But  with  regard  to  the  distinction  which  is 
insisted  upon  by  some  medical  practitioners  and  writers  upon 
the  subject,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  sheet  used 
be  wet  with  cold  water  or  hot,  since  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
and  the  sheet  rapidly  approximate,  and  the  more  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  hot  water  speedily  induces  a  degree  of  cold  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  cold  sheet,  so  that  the  choice  might  well  be  left  to 
the  fancy  of  the  subject;  the  result  is  the  same. 

Sulphur  baths,  or  rather  sulphur-vapor  baths,  probably  have 
no  effect  beyond  that  which  would  result  from  the  vapor  without 
the  sulphur,  whether  applied  as  sulphur  fumes  or  sulphuretted 
gases. 

Mud  baths  are  a  nasty  means  of  obtaining  the  results  of  a 
protracted  warm  bath — rarely  indicated,  and  of  doubtful  benefit 

Galvanic  and  electro-magnetic  baths  are  deceptions.  What- 
ever benefit  is  derived  from  their  use  is  due  to  the  magnetic  and 
electric  currents,  if  applied,  wholly  independent  of  the  bath;  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  potency. 

The  douche,  by  which  is  meant  a  column  of  cold  water  poured 
from  a  height,  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  violent  lunatics,  probably  because  they  are  in- 
capable of  describing  its  severity.  Its  use  is  a  torture,  more  or 
less  dangerous,  and  should  be  prohibited. 

The  shower  bath  differs  from  the  douche  by  the  division  of 
the  stream  of  water  falling  upon  the  head  and  shoulders;  and 
the  needle  bath  differs  from  the  shower  by  its  general  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  perforated 
coil  of  pipe,  within  which  the  bather  stands. 

The  rain  bath  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  needle  bath,  the  shower 
being  from  the  top  only,  but  inclined.  It  is  the  people's  bath 
par  excellence,  A  boon  to  the  working  people,  who  have  an 
abundance  of  exercise  and  particular  need  of  the  bath  for  clean- 
liness. 

These  baths  are  simply  arranged,  built  in  the  most  economical 
yet  substantial  manner,  and  divided  into  spaces  just  large  enough 
for  an  adult  to  stand  and  move  comfortably  in.     The  bather 
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soaps  himself,  and  turns  on  the  cold  or  warm  water,  which  falls 
upon  him  as  a  spray-douche;  the  mechanical  action  of  which 
spray-douche,  aided  by  his  own  efforts,  rapidly  cleanses  the  body, 
and  the  water  flows  away  over  the  latticed  door  into  a  recepta- 
cle which  conveys  it  to  the  drain-pipes.  The  time,  consumption 
of  water,  and  attendance  are  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum;  clean- 
liness of  the  bathing-room  is  rapidly  obtained,  and  the  danger 
of  contagion,  which  would  deter  many  from  resorting  to  the 
tub-baths,  is  entirely  obviated. 
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The  work,  of  which  the  following  is  a  report,  is  a  part  of  an 
investigation  into  the  production,  transportation  and  feeding  of 
cow's  milk  in  New  York  City,  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1901,  and  which  was  extended  over  two  years.  The 
entire  investigation  contemplated  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  farms  such  as  were  supplying  milk  to  New  York,  the  trans- 
portation of  milk,  its  condition  on  delivery  and  its  effect  upon 
the  children  in  tenement  houses  and  institutions. 

Observations  upon  the  results  of  feeding  cow's  milk  to  healthy 
infants  in  tenement  houses  were  determined  upon,  since  in  this 
way  it  was  believed  we  could  best  study  the  problem  under  the 
conditions  actually  existing,  and  also  avoid  those  influences  met 
with  in  institutions  which  in  themselves  are  so  deleterious  to  in- 
fants. For  comparison,  however,  a  number  of  institutions  were 
carefully  studied  during  the  summer  of  1901. 

The  purpose  of, this  investigation  was  to  gather  some  facts 
upon  the  following  points:     (i)  To  make  a  comparison  of  the 
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results  of  infant  feeding  in  tenements  in  winter  and  summer;  (2) 
to  determine  how  far  such  results  were  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  milk  used,  especially  its  original  bacterial  content,  its 
preparation,  and  whether  it  was  fed  after  heating  or  raw;  (3)  to 
see  to  what  extent  results  were  modified  by  other  factors,  such 
as  the  care  the  infants  received  and  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  lived. 

The  clinical  observations  contained  in  this  report  were  made 
by  the  following  persons  who  were  employed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute:  Drs.  Eli  Long,  Mary  E.  Goodwin,  Jane  Berry,  Alma 
Vedin,  Mary  Willets  and  Marie  Grund.  During  the  first  season, 
J.  S.  Mabey  was  employed  by  the  Institute,  but  during  tlie  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Straus.  There  assisted  in  the  work  as  volunteers, 
Drs.  J.  Sobel,  Angenette  Parry  and  Ford.  Dr.  Sobel  reported 
for  two  seasons  on  a  group  of  babies  fed  from  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Dispensary.  To  all  of  these  workers  the  greatest  credit  is 
due  for  the  thorough  and  conscientious  way  in  which  they  did 
their  work.  They  were  most  earnest  and  painstaking  in  obtain- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  facts  desired,  and  much  of  the  value  of 
this  report  is  due  to  their  efforts.  The  bacteriological  investiga- 
tions were  for  the  most  part  carried  out  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Health  Department;  but  also,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  the  Carnegie  Laboratory  of  the  New  York  University. 
Drs.  Letchworth  Smith,  Mary  E.  Goodwin,  Katherine  R.  Collins 
and  Rose  A.  Bebb  carried  out  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Observations  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1901,  the  win- 
ter  of  1901-2,  and  the  summer  of  1902;  during  each  of  these 
seasons  the  different  groups  of  infants  were  followed  for  an 
average  period  of  about  ten  weeks.  A  considerable  number  were 
unavoidably  lost  sight  of  owing  to  removal  with  failure  to  leave 
address,  and  various  other  causes;  but  all  others  who  could  be 
kept  under  observation  are  included  in  the  report.  Excluding 
all  imperfect  records  and  those  cases  that  were  observed  too 
short  a  time  to  admit  of  any  deductions,  there  remain  632,  of 
which  98  were  observed  during  the  summer  of  1901;  211  in  the 
winter  of  1901-2;  278  in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  45  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1903.  This  special  group  of  45  is  included  although  the 
observations  were  made  after  the  general  investigation  had  closed. 

The  plan  of  investigation  was  that  each  of  the  workers  should 
have  a  group  of  children,  never  more  than  50,  under  personal 
observation.  So  far  as  possible  the  children  were  kept  under  the 
same  general  conditions  as  before.    The  weights  were  taken  with 
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great  care  by  the  physicians,  at  regular  intervals  in  most  cases. 
Nearly  all  of  the  infants  were  observed  in  their  homes,  to  which 
regular  visits  were  made  twice  a  week  for  the  entire  period.  One 
group  of  about  50  was  observed  by  Dr.  Sobel  at  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Dispensary  to  which  mothers  came  daily  for  the  milk  for  their 
infants.  When  necessary  one  of  his  assistants  went  to  their 
homes.  In  all  cases  advice  was  given  in  regard  to  matters  of 
hygiene  and  the  general  care  of  the  children.  It  was  customary 
to  stop  the  milk  temporarily,  whenever  acute  disturbances  of 
digestion  existed. 

Bacteriological  Investigation  of  the  Milk  Used  in  Feeding. — 
The  clinical  work  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  bacterio- 
logical study  of  the  milk  used,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
relationship  existed  between  the  number  and  character  of  the 
micro-organisms  in  milk,  and  the  amount  of  diarrheal  disease  in 
the  children  to  yvhom  it  was  fed.  Bacterial  counts  were  made 
once  or  twice  a  week  from  the  milk  as  given  to  each  child.  Speci- 
mens being  taken  at  times  from  the  raw  and  at  times  from  the 
heated  milk. 

The  bacteria  were  isolated  from  the  milk  through  plating  in 
a  2  per  cent,  lactose-litmus-nutrient-gelatin,  or  agar,  and  later 
grown  upon  the  usual  identification  media.  The  pathogenic 
properties  of  the  different  bacteria  were  tested  by  intraperitoneal 
and  subcutaneous  inoculation  in  guinea  pigs  with  2  c.c.  of  a  48- 
hour  broth  culture,  and  by  feeding  young  kittens  for  several 
days  with  3  to  6  c.c.  daily  of  a  24-hour  broth  culture  by  means 
of  a  medicine  dropper. 

With  the  characteristics  of  the  bacteria  thus  determined,  they 
were  then  separated  into  classes  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  lines  suggested  in  Chester's  Manual  of  Determinative  Bac- 
teriology. Further  attempt  was  then  made  to  identify  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  varieties  with  those  previously  described,  using 
the  descriptions  of  Chester  and  Migula.  With  a  great  many 
this  proved  unsatisfactory  or  impossible  because  of  the  incom- 
plete descriptions  in  literature,  or  the  lack  of  all  description. 

The  varieties  isolated  represent  only  the  species  presenting 
gfreatest  number  in  the  milk  examined,  for  in  no  case  was  more 
than  o.oi  c.c.  of  a  milk,  and  in  piost  highly  contaminated  milks, 
only  o.ooi  c.c.  used  in  making  a  plate,  and  varieties  which  oc- 
curred in  too  small  numbers  to  be  present  in  this  quantity  would 
necessarily  be  missed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  not 
considered  desirable  to  burden  the  reader  with  the  enumeration 
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of  the  varieties  of  bacteria  found  in  tlie  different  samples  of  milk 
and  their  characteristics.  Only  a  brief  summary  of  the  results 
will  be  given. 

From  the  milks  altogether  239  varieties  of  bacteria  were  isolat- 
ed and  studied.  These  239  varieties,  having  some  cultural  or 
other  differences,  were  divided  into  the  31  classes,  each  class 
containing  from  I  to  39  more  or  less  closely  related  organisms. 
As  to  the  sources  of  bacteria  found  in  milk,  we  made  sufficient 
experiments  to  satisfy  us  that  they  came  chiefly  from  outside  the 
udder  and  milk  ducts. 

Bacteria  were  isolated  from  various  materials  which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  might  be  sources  of  contamination  for  the  milk, 
and  the  cultures  compared  with  those  taken  from  milk.  Thus 
there  were  obtained  from  20  specimens  of  hay  and  grass,  31 
varieties  of  bacteria;  from  15  specimens  of  faeces,  manure  and  in- 
testinal contents,  28  varieties;  from  10  specimens  of  feed,  17 
varieties.  Of  these  76  varieties  there  were  26* which  resembled 
closely  those  from  milk,  viz.,  11  from  grass  or  hay;  26  from 
manure;  5  from  feed. 

During  the  investigation  a  number  of  the  varieties  isolated 
from  milk  were  shown  to  be  identical  with  types  commonly  found 
in  water. 

From  the  few  facts  quoted  above  and  from  many  other  ob- 
servations made  during  the  course  of  the  work,  it  would  seem 
that  the  term  "milk  bacteria"  assumes  a  condition  which  does  not 
exist  in  fact.  The  expression  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  few 
varieties,  especially  those  derived  in  some  way  from  the  cow,  are 
commonly  found  in  milk,  which  forms  having  entered  the  milk 
while  still  in  the  udder,  or  after  its  withdrawal,  are  so  well  fitted 
to  develop  in  milk  that  they  overgrow  all  other  varieties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  found  that  milk  taken  from  a  num- 
ber of  cows,  in  which  almost  no  outside  contamination  had  oc- 
curred, and  plated  immediately,  contained,  as  a  rule,  very  few 
bacteria,  and  these  were  streptococci,  staphylococci  and  other 
varieties  of  bacteria  not  often  found  in  milk  sold  in  New  York 
City;  the  temperature  at  which  milk  is  kept  being  less  suitable  for 
them  than  for  the  bacteria  which  fall  into  the  milk  from  dust, 
manure,  etc.  A  number  of  specimens  of  fairly  fresh  milk  averag- 
ing 200,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  were  examined  immediately,  and 
again  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  almost  every  test 
the  three  or  four  predominant  varieties  of  the  fresher  milk  re- 
mained as  the  predominant  varieties  after  the  period  mentioned. 
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The  above  experiments  seem  to  show  that  organisms  which 
have  gained  a  good  percentage  in  the  ordinary  commercial  milk 
at  time  of  sale  will  be  likely  to  hold  the  same  relative  place  for 
as  long  a  period  as  milk  is  ordinarily  kept.  After  the  bacteria 
pass  the  10  or  20  million  mark,  a  change  occurs,  since  the  in- 
creasing acidity  inhibits  the  growth  of  some  forms  before  it  does 
that  of  others.  Thus  some  varieties  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
can  increase  until  the  acidity  is  twice  as  great  as  that  which  in- 
hibits the  growth  of  streptococci.  Before  milk  reaches  the  curd- 
ling point,  the  bacteria  have  usually  reached  over  a  billion  to  each 
c.c.  For  the  most  part  specimens  of  milk  from  different  localities 
showed  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  bacteria  present,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  bacteria  from  hay,  feed,  etc.,  varied.  Even  the 
intestinal  contents  of  cows,  the  bacteriology  of  which  might  be 
expected  to  show  common  characteristics,  contained  beside  the 
predominating  colon  types,  other  organisms  which  differed  widely 
in  different  species  and  in  different  localities.  Cleanliness  in 
handling  the  milk  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  had  been  kept 
were  also  found  to  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  predomin- 
ant varieties  of  bacteria  present. 

Pathogenic  Properties  of  the  Bacteria  Isolated, — Intraperitoneal 
injection  of  2  c.c.  of  broth  or  milk  cultures  of  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  varieties  tested,  caused  death.  Cultures  of  most  of  the 
remainder  produced  no  apparent  deleterious  effects  even  when 
injected  in  larger  amounts.  The  filtrates  of  broth  cultures  of  a 
number  of  varieties  were  tested,  but  only  one  was  obtained  in 
which  poisonous  products  were  abundantly  present.  Death  in 
guinea  pigs  weighing  300  grams  followed  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  an  injection  of  2  c.c. ;  i  c.c.  had  little  effect. 

As  bacteria  in  milk  are  swallowed  and  not  injected  under  the 
skin,  it  seemed  wise  to  test  the  effect  of  feeding  them  to  very 
young  animals.  We  therefore  fed  48-hour  cultures  of  139  varie- 
ties of  bacteria  to  kittens  of  two  to  ten  days  of  age,  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube.  The  kittens  received  5  to  10  c.c.  daily  for  from 
3  to  7  days.  Only  one  culture  produced  illness  or  death.  A  full 
report  on  the  identification  of  the  varieties  of  bacteria  met  with 
in  this  investigation  can  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  IQ02  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

After  two  years  of  effort  to  discover  some  relation  between 
special  varieties  of  bacteria  found  in  city  milk  and  the  health  of 
children,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  neither  through 
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animal  tests  nor  the  isolation  from  the  milk  of  sick  infants  have 
we  been  able  to  establish  such  a  relation.  Pasteurized  or  "steri- 
lized" milk  is  rarely  kept  in  New  York  longer  than  36  hours,  so 
that  varieties  of  bacteria  which  after  long  standing  develop  in 
such  milk  did  not  enter  into  our  problem.  The  harmlessness 
of  cultures  given  to  healthy  young  kittens  does  not  of  course 
prove  that  they  would  be  equally  harmless  in  infants.  ■  Even  if 
harmless  in  robust  infants,  they  might  be  injurious  when  summer 
heat  and  previous  disease  had  lowered  the  resistance  and  the 
digestive  power  of  the  subjects. 

This  failure  to  discover  definite  pathogenic  bacteria,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  varieties  of  bacteria  met  with,  have  forced  us  to 
rely  on  the  clinical  observation  of  infants  fed  on  raw  and  Pas- 
teurized milk  from  the  same  source,  and  upon  diflferent  milks  of 
unknown  origin  varying  in  the  number  of  bacteria  contained. 
In  the  following  pages,  observations  upon  food  are  combined 
with  those  upon  other  factors  which  influenced  the  health  of  the 
infants. 

Selection  of  the  Children  for  Observation. — The  original  aim 
was  to  include  only  infants  who  were  entirely  bottle-fed,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  great  majority  of  all  infants  in  the  tenements 
receive  during  the  first  six  months  occasional  breast  feedings  at 
night,  and  nearly  all  are  given  some  solid  food  after  they  are  six 
months  old,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  hold  it  in  their  hands. 
The  purpose  of  the  investigation  being  to  obtain  relative  results 
with  different  forms  of  milk  and  not  absolute  results  with  one 
form,  it  is  believed  that  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  infants  received  breast  feeding  at 
night.  Indeed,  including  such  infants  has  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing representatives  of  a  very  large  class.  In  each  season  some 
infants  who  were  entirely  breast-fed  were  observed  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

In  selecting  the  children  the  only  conditions  made  were  that 
they  should  not  be  ill  or  suffering  from  marasmus  when  observa- 
tions were  begun,  and  that  they  should  be  of  suitable  age.  Of 
the  entire  number  340  were  six  months  old  or  under,  265  were 
from  seven  to  twelve  months ;  47  were  a  little  over  twelve  months. 
With  the  exceptions  stated,  every  child  available  was  included 
by  the  physicians  until  the  proper  number  was  made  up.  The 
district  in  which  most  of  the  children  lived  was  the  lower  east 
side  of  New  York,  as  densely  populated  as  any  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island. 
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An  unexpected  difficulty  was  encountered  in  beginning  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  scarcity  of  bottle-fed  infants  in  the  region  where 
the  famihes  were  selected.  One  of  the  physicians  reported  that 
in  a  densely  populated  neighborhood  where  every  street  was 
swarming  with  children,  hardh*  half  a  dozen  bottle-fed  infants 
could  be  found  on  a  block.  While  this  may  not  have  been  true 
of  the  entire  district,  it  was  the  observation  of  all  the  workers 
that  the  proportion  of  bottle-fed  infants  in  tenement  houses  was 
surprisingly  small.  This  is  a  very  different  impression  from 
what  one  gains  from  visiting  dispctisaries  where  great  numbers 
of  bottle-fed  infants  are  seen.  But  the  dispensaries  draw  patients 
from  very  large  districts  and  gather  the  cases  that  are  not  doing 
well,  so  that  the  aggregate  seems  very  large.  This  excess  in 
proportion  of  the  bottle-fed  infants  at  the  dispensaries  over  that 
in  the  houses  is  in  itself  striking  testimony  to  the  advantages  of 
breast  feeding. 

The  Character  of  the  Food  Employed. — It  was  at  first  intended 
to  make  no  change  in  the  food  the  child  was  receiving,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  in  order  that  observations  might  also  be  made 
upon  the  comparative  effects  of  heated  and  imheated  milk  in 
surnmer  to  place  a  number  of  infants  upon  a  modified  raw  milk 
supply  distributed  to  others  after  Pasteurization.  This  was  ren- 
dered all  the  rtiore  necessary  since  it  was  discovered  that  during 
tlie  summer  the  sterilization  of  milk  in  some  form  was  almost 
imiversally  practiced  in  the  tenements  of  Xew  York.  In  the 
summer  of  1902  especially,  it  was  rare  to  find  an  infant  upon 
raw  milk;  an  incidental  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  Health  Department,  and  the  agitation  in 
the  public  press  in  favor  of  clean  milk  and  the  necessity  for 
sterilization  in  hot  weather.  When  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
of  any  severity  developed,  the  infants  were  deprived  of  milk  for 
a  day  or  two  and  put  on  barley  water  or  other  suitable  food. 

In  the  district  where  the  observations  were  made  the  following 
forms  of  milk  were  extensively  used:  (i)  Condensed  milk;  (2) 
milk  purchased  at  small  stores  with  groceries  and  other  provis- 
ions and  known  as  "store  milk";  (3)  bottled  milk;  (4)  milk  from 
central  distributing  stations,  chiefly  from  the  Straus  milk  depots 
and  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary. 

Condensed  Milk. — That  used  was  usually  bought  in  cans,  1.  e., 
the  sweetened  variety;  seldom  were  the  best  brands  purchased. 
It  was  generally  prepared  at  each  feeding  by  adding  hot  water 
which,  in  most  cases,  had  been  boiled. 
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Store  Milk. — ^This  is  the  poorest  grade  of  milk  sold  in  New 
York,  but  varies  at  the  different  stores.  It  is  kept  in  large  cans 
in  the  small  stores  and  is  sold  to  customers  at  an  average  price  of 
four  cents  a  quart.  It  averages  about  3.75  per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  ^ 
customary  for  milk  to  be  purchased  twice  a  day  and  it  is  carried 
home  and  kept  in  pails  or  pitchers.  In  summer  it  is  usually 
heated  at  once;  if  it  curdles,  it  is  considered  to  be  unfit  for  use 
and  is  returned.  Duiing  the  hot  days  of  the  summer  of  1901, 
it  frequently  happened  that  milk  obtained  from  two  or  three  con- 
secutive stores  would  curdle.  Heating  is  usually  done  in  a 
saucepan  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  point  where  the  milk 
begins  to  "foam/'  seldom  to  a  boiling  point.  In  most  cases  it  is 
kept  upon  ice.  It  is  usually  prepared  for  the  infant  at  each  time 
of  feeding.  The  only  modification  practiced  is,  in  most  cases, 
dilution  with  water  or  barley  water,  equal  parts  being  as  a  rule 
given  when  infants  are  about  three  months  old  and  continued 
until  ten  or  eleven  months  when  whole  milk  is  given.  The  bac- 
teriological examination  made  of  this  milk  during  the  summer 
of  I  go  I  showed  it  to  contain  from  4.000,000  to  200,000,000  micro- 
organisms, an  average  of  about  20,000,000  per  c.c.  The  form  of 
heating  employed  killed,  it  was  found,  about  95  to  99  per  cent,  of 
the  bacteria  present.  In  the  summer  of  1902,  owing  partly  to  the 
cooler  season,  but  chiefly  to  the  new  regulations  of  the  Health 
Department  regarding  the  care  and  sale  of  milk,  the  average  was 
about  3,000.000  per  c.c.  During  the  winter  the  number  of  bac- 
teria ranged  from  r 00,000  to  5,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c,  and  aver- 
aged about  400.000  per  c.c. 

Bottled  Milk. — The  greater  part  of  the  bottled  milk  used  in 
these  tenements  was  handled  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the 
city.  This  milk  was  produced  under  conditions  which  were  only 
fairly  good.  However,  it  was  so  well  handled  during  transpor- 
tation and  delivery  that  it  was  nearly  always  in  good  condition 
when  received  by  the  consumer.  This  milk  averaged  about  500,- 
000  bacteria  per  c.c.  It  was  sold  in  covered  jars  at  eight  cents 
a  quart.  The  same  general  plan  of  modification  was  practiced 
as  with  the  store  milk,  and  it  was  also  in  summer  heated  and  usu- 
ally in  about  the  same  way.  As  the  people  who  purchased  this 
were  not  so  poor  as  those  using  store  milk,  they  were  more 
likely  to  use  ice  for  keeping  it. 

Besides  this  bottled  milk  some  special  milk  from  the  Walker- 
Gordon  and  Briarcliff  Farms  was  furnished  gratuitously  to  a 
limited  number  of  cases  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  but  this  was 
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not  widely  enough  used  to  admit  of  drawing  conclusions  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  be  expressed  in  figures.  This  milk  averaged 
about  10,000  bacteria  per  c.c. 

Milk  from  Central  Distributing  Stations. — ^The  greater  part  of 
this  milk  was  supplied  from  the  Straus  Milk  Depots  of  which 
there  are  a  number  scattered  through  the  city,  and  from  the  diet 
kitchen  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  a  small  quantity 
frcwn  other  diet  kitchens.  The  milk  used  at  these  places  was  gen- 
erally of  excellent  quality,  usually  from  an  '"inspected"  or  "certi- 
fied" farm,  but  it  was  mixed  with  poor  cream.  It  was  furnished 
gratis  to  those  too  poor  to  pay,  and  at  a  small  charge,  usually  one 
cent  a  bottle,  to  others.  This  milk  after  the  addition  of  cream 
averaged  before  Pasteurization  nearly  2,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c. ; 
after  Pasteurization,  about  500  per  c.c. ;  after  boiling,  about  5  per 
c.c.  It  is  supplied  in  small  bottles,  each  one  containing  the 
quantity  for  a  single  feeding.  The  bottles  are  washed  and  steri- 
lized at  the  central  stations.  The  Straus  milk  was  generally 
Pasteurized;  that  from  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary  was 
boiled.  With  both  some  attempt  at  modification  was  made,  three 
or  four  standard  formulas  being  used.  The  common  modifica- 
tion consisted  in  the  dilution  with  boiled  water,  the  addition  of 
lime  water,  milk  sugar,  and,  in  some  cases,  cream  also;  or  the 
dilution  with  barley  water  and  the  addition  of  cane  sugar.  Re- 
garding the  use  of  these  formulas,  the  quantity  for  one  feeding, 
and  the  number  of  feedings  daily,  directions  were  usually  given 
by  the  physicians  in  attendance  at  the  central  stations.  As  the 
mothers  came  daily  for  their  milk,  some  constant  supervision  of 
the  cases  was  thus  possible,  and  many  minor  disturbances  of 
digestion  no  doubt  controlled  by  a  proper  variation  in  the  food. 

Infant  Foods. — It  was  a  surprise  that  the  proprietary  foods 
were  so  little  used  in  the  tenements,  the  expense  being  apparently 
the  chief  reason.  Although  they  were  given  to  a  number  of 
children  observed,  they  were  seldom  used  for  a  long  time,  or  as 
the  sole  diet,  and  certainly  cut  no  figure  in  the  results.  We  have 
therefore  not  classified  these  cases  separately. 

Breast  Feeding. — ^As  already  stated,  the  great  majority  of  in- 
fants reared  in  tenements  are  breast-fed,  at  least  for  the  first  six 
months.  No  effort  was  made  to  collect  many  observations  upon 
these  children,  but  a  few  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. It  was  thought  at  first  to  make  a  separate  division  of 
the  children  who  were  partly  breast-fed,  as  it  was  the  impression 
of  some  of  the  physicians  who  followed  the  cases  that  a  decided 
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difference  existed  between  those  who  were  partly  nursed,  usually 
at  night,  and  those  entirely  fed.  However,  the  general  figures 
when  tabulated  did  not  show  any  very  marked  difference.  The 
results  seem  to  have  depended  rather  upon  the  character  of  the 
other  food. 

In  estimating  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  methods 
of  feeding  two  things  were  considered:  first,  the  gain  or  loss  in 
weight,  and  secondly,  the  amount  of  digestive  disturbance,  par- 
ticularly diarrhea,  which  occurred  in  the  different  groups  of  in- 
fants. These  cases  have  been  divided  according  to  results  in 
four  groups:  (i)  Those  which  did  well.  In  this  group  are  in- 
cluded the  infants  who  made  a  substantial  and  generally  a  regular 
gain  in  weight  during  the  period  of  observation,  this  usually 
amounting  to  from  two  to  five  pounds  for  the  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  and  those  that  had  no  diarrhea  worth  mentioning — ^usu- 
ally both  conditions  existed  together.  (2)  Those  which  did  fairly, 
including  those  in  which  some  diarrheal  disturbance  was  present 
but  not  of  a  serious  nor  prolonged  character,  and  in  which  the 
weight  was  either  stationary  or  the  gain  very  slight.  Both  these 
generally  went  together.  (3)  Those  which  did  badly,  including 
those  in  which  considerable  digestive  disturbance,  usually  diar- 
rhea, was  present,  or  in  which  there  was  a  loss  in  weight;  gen- 
erally here  also  both  factors  existed.     (4)  The  fatal  cases. 

The  following  tables  show  in  a  condensed  form  the  results 
obtained  with  the  different  foods  employed  in  winter  and  in 
summer: 


TABLE  I.     FOOD  AND  RESULTS.— WINTER. 

Did     Did     Did 

well,  fairly,  badly.  Died.  Totals. 

Store  milk 47          6          2        o  55 

Condensed  milk 39           5           2         2  48 

Good  bottled  milk 51         13           i         3  68 

Milk  from  Central  Distributing 

Stations  35        20          4        o  59 

Best  bottled  milk 5010  6 

Breast  feeding 7          i          o        I  9 

Totals,  excluding  cases  counted 
twice 156        41  8        6        211 
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TABLE  II.     FOOD  AND  RESULTS.—SUMMER. 

Did  Did  Did 

well,  fairly,  badly.  Died.  Totals. 

Store   milk 21  23  20  15  79 

Condensed  milk 22  20  14  14  70 

Good  bottled  milk 37  23  29  9  98 

Milk  from  Central  Distributing 

Stations   84  33  24  4  145 

Best  bottled  milk 9  3  o  o  12 

Breast  feeding 17  7  7  o  31 

Totals,  excluding  cases  counted 
twice 184       108        88      41         421 

Season  and  Results. — Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  results  in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  gen- 
eral summary  shows  that  of  the  211  winter  cases,  156  did  well;  41 
did  fairly  well,  8  did  badly  and  6  died.  In  other  words,  what 
might  be  considered  good  results  were  shown  in  93  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  and  bad  results  in  only  7  per  cent.  Furthermore,  in 
only  one  of  the  six  deaths  was  the  cause  connected  with  the 
digestive  tract. 

Of  the  421  summer  cases,  184  did  well,  108  did  fairly,  88  did 
badly  and  41  died.  In  other  words,  goods  results  were  obtained 
in  69  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  bad  results  in  31  per  cent.,  while 
in  nearly  all  of  the  fatal  cases  death  was  due  to  diarrheal  diseases. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  children  both  winter  and 
summer  had  the  advantage  of  some  continuous  intelligent  over- 
sight, usually  one  visit  a  week  and  often  two  being  made  by  the 
physicians.  This  supervision  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  results  in  both  groups  of  cases. 

The  difference  in  results  in  the  summers  of  1901  and  1902  was 
not  great;  the  percentage  of  bad  results  in  1901  being  37;  ia 
1902,  35.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  slightly  cooler  season 
of  1902,  or  the  better  general  quality  of  the  city's  milk.  The  pro- 
portion of  children  on  the  different  varieties  of  milk  varied  some- 
what in  the  two  years,  so  that  ^  strict  comparison  is  difficult. 

The  showing  made  by  the  winter  cases  is  most  gratifying  and 
was  indeed  a  surprise  to  all.  So  large  a  percentage  of  good  re- 
sults by  all  methods  of  feeding,  and  apparently  so  little  difference 
between  them,  was  not  expected.    Artificial  feeding  in  the  tenc- 
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ments  in  winter  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  a  simple 
problem. 

To  what  shall  be  ascribed  the  great  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  results?  There  seem  to  be  many  factors,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  accumulated  indicate  that  heat  is  the 
primary  factor,  and  bacteria  and  their  products  a  secondary  onc^ 
except  when  the  contamination  is  extreme  or  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms are  present. 

The  effect  of  continued  heat  upon  the  health  of  infants  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrheal  diseases  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  during  the  months  of  the  summer  of  1901  in  an  in- 
stitution in  the  country  near  New  York  City,  where  a  fairly  pure 
milk  was  fed  raw.  During  the  winter  and  spring  there  was 
almost  no  diarrhea ;  with  the  warm  weather  of  June  it  increased, 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  August.  The  comparative  results 
with  the  breast  and  bottle-fed  infants  are  also  evident: 

Month.  No.  of  Infants.  Food.  Deaths. 

June  34  Breast  milk  o 

25  Cows'  milk  o 

38  Breast  and  cows'  milk  o 

128*  Milk  and  barley  food  o 


Total 225 

Number  of  cases  of  diarrhea,  15;  deaths,  o. 


July 


32 

Breast  milk 

0 

20 

Cows'  milk 

3 

38 

Breast  and  cows'  milk 

0 

124* 

Milk  and  bafley  food 

0 

Total 214 

Cases  of  diarrhea,  38;  total  deaths,  3  (all  bottle-fed). 

August  28  Breast  milk  o 

3 

4 
2 

Total 207 

Cases  of  diarrhea,  50;  total  deaths,  9. 


28 

Breast  milk 

18 

Cows'  milk 

32 

Breast  and  cows'  milk 

129* 

Milk  and  barley  food 

*Tho8e  on  mHk  and  barley  food  were  all  over  twelve  months  old. 
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Food  and  Restdts. — (i)  Store  Milk. — The  largest  number  oi 
bad  results  were  seen,  as  was  expected,  with  the  cheap  store  milk, 
where  not  only  was  the  milk  poorer,  but  the  care  at  home  less. 
The  winter  observations  upon  this  milk  included  55  cases  in 
about  half  of  which  some  method  of  partial  sterilization  was  em- 
ployed ;  in  the  remainder  it  was  given  raw.  Of  these  55  infants, 
47  did  well;  6  did  fairly;  only  2  did  badly  and  none  died.  Com- 
bining those  who  did  well  and  those  who  did  fairly,  we  have 
what  may  be  considered  good  results  in  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
and  bad  results  in  only  4  per  cent.  There  was  little  apparent 
difference  in  results  between  those  taking  raw  and  those  taking 
heated  milk. 

Store  milk  was  the  food  of  79  of  the  summer  cases.  Of  these 
21  did  well;  23  did  fairly;  20  did  badly  and  15  died;  in  other 
words,  good  results  in  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  bad  results 
in  44  per  cent.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  the  milk  was  heated 
in  some  way  before  feeding;  usually  it  was  raised  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point  This  had  the  effect,  it  was  found,  of  killing  about 
99  per  cent,  of  the  micro-organisms  present,  but  the  milk  still 
contained  after  such  heating  between  5,000  and  500,000  bacteria 
to  the  ex.  An  interesting  point  of  tolerance  of  such  milk  was 
noticed  in  many  cases.  A  number  of  infants  living  in  bad  siu*- 
roundings>  yet  who  received  fairly  good  care,  took  only  cheap 
store  milk  and  yet  remained  well  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
During  1901  some  of  the  store  milk  was  very  bad,  averaging  on 
hot  days  over  100,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c. 

(2)  Condensed  Milk. — ^There  were  48  winter  observations  upon 
in&uits  taking  condensed  milk ;  39  children  did  well,  5  did  fairly, 
2  badly,  and  2  died,  j.  e>,  good  results  were  seen  in  92  per  cent, 
and  bad  results  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

There  were  70  summer  observations  made  upon  infants  taking 
condensed  milk.  Only  22  of  these  children  did  well,  20  did  fairly, 
14  badly,  and  14  died;  or  60  per  cent,  good  results  and  40  per 
cent,  bad  results. 

The  results  with  condensed  milk  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
the  bacteria,  inasmuch  as  it  was  almost  invariably  prepared  with 
boiled  wj^ter  and  contained  relatively  a  small  number  of  micro- 
organisms before  heating.  These  children  were  often  apparently 
in  good  condition  until  attacked  with  acute  disease,  when  they 
offered  but  little  resistance  and  seemed  to  succumb  more  quickly 
than  any  other  class  of  patients.  In  one  family  three  healthy  in- 
fantSy  triplets,  five  months  old,  were  taken  sick  on  the  same  day 
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with  vomiting  and  diarrhea;  one  died  within  twenty-four  hours, 
one  within  two  days,  and  the  third  within  a  week.  A  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  prepared  milk  remaining  in  one  bottle 
showed  nothing  noteworthy. 

(3)  Bottled  Milk. — ^The  better  results  observed  with  bottled 
milk  should  not  be  put  down  as  entirely  due  to  the  character  of 
the  food.  The  people  who  purchased  it  were  seldom  so  poor  as 
those  buying  store  milk;  they  were  usually  more  intelligent  and 
probably  more  careful  in  handling  the  milk.  Often  they  had 
ice. 

There  were  68  winter  observations  on  children  fed  upon  bot- 
tled milk;  of  these  51  did  well,  13  fairly,  only  i  did  badly,  and 
3  died.  None  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  intestinal  disease. 
In  other  words,  there  were  good  results  in  94  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  and  bad  results  in  6  per  cent. 

There  were  98  summer  observations  upon  infants  fed  on  bot- 
tled milk;  of  these  37  did  well,  23  fairly,  29  did  badly,  and  9  died. 
In  other  words,  61  per  cent,  of  good  results  and  39  per  cent,  bad 
results.  In  these  quite  a  number  received  the  milk  raw,  but  as 
in  the  other  observations,  as  soon  as  any  illness  occurred,  some 
form  of  attempt  at  sterilization  was  almost  invariably  practiced. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  those  seen  with 
store  milk  just  above  them  in  the  table.  The  percentage  mor- 
tality with  the  better  grade  of  milk  is  only  about  one-half  that 
seen  with  either  condensed  or  store  milk,  and  yet  the  large  num- 
ber of  infants  who  did  badly  brings  the  proportion  of  bad  results 
with  bottled  milk  almost  up  to  that  with  the  two  preceding  varie- 
ties. It  was  noteworthy,  however,  that  among  infants  included 
as  doing  badly  there  was  on  the  average  less  sickness  than 
among  those  fed  on  store  milk.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
good  bottled  milk  as  now  used,  while  much  less  dangerous  to 
life  than  cheap  store  milk,  is  still,  judging  by  this  proportion  of 
failures,  rather  unsuccessful  as  a  method  of  feeding. 

(4)  Milk  from  Central  Distributing  Stations. — ^There  were  59 
winter  observations  upon  these  patients,  of  which  35  did  well,  20 
fairly,  4  did  badly  and  none  died.  In  other  words,  good  results 
in  93  per  cent,  of  cases  and  bad  results  in  7  per  cent. 

There  were  145  summer  observations  upon  infants  fed  in  this 
way:  of  these  84  did  well,  33  did  fairly,  24  did  badly,  and  4  died. 
In  other  words,  81  per  cent,  of  good  results,  and  19  per  cent, 
bad  results.  In  about  one-half  of  these  cases  the  milk  was  Pas- 
teurized; in  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of 
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42  cases  tO-be  mentioned  later,  in  which  the  milk  was  given  raw, 
the  milk  was  sterilized. 

The  great  difference  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
with  the  three  forms  of  feeding  already  considered  deserves  spe- 
cial attention.  The  original  milk  used  at  the  stations  was  of 
good  quality,  but  not  much  better  than  the  bottled  milk  generally 
used;  with  both  some  form  of  sterilization  was  practiced.  The 
difference  in  results  is  not  explained  by  the  difference  in  these 
two  factors.  There  were  others  of  importance  which  must  be 
sought.  A  certain  amount  of  constant  supervision  was  exer- 
cised over  these  infants,  as  some  one,  usually  the  mother,  came 
daily  to  the  milk  dispensary  for  the  food.  Changes  could  thus 
be  readily  made  in  the  milk  according  to  the  child's  condition. 
If  symptoms  of  slight  indigestion  were  present,  the  mother  was 
instructed  to  dilute  the  milk;  with  more  severe  symptoms,  milk 
was  temporarily  stopped,  etc.  This  supervision  seems  to  us  of 
the  greatest  value  and  can  hardly  be  secured  so  well  in  any  other 
way.  Again,  a  mother  sufficiently  interested  in  her  baby  to 
come  or  send  daily  several  blocks  for  the  milk  is  generally  one 
who  values  what  she  receives  and  also  the  advice  which  goes 
with  it.  This  food,  obtained  in  separate  bottles  for  each  feeding, 
is  generally  regarded  by  the  tenement  population  as  not  exactly 
milk  but  as  something  very  special,  and  therefore  entitled  to  much 
more  consideration  than  any  form  of  food  which  they  could 
prepare  themselves  at  home. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  some  systematic  attempt 
at  milk  modification  was  made  in  the  milk  furnished  from  cen- 
tral stations.  Although  this  could  not  be  done  as  accurately 
as  for  a  smaller  number  of  patients,  the  results  were  certainly 
improved  by  it.  Again,  what  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
success  with  this  plan  of  feeding,  was  that  this  milk  was  sup- 
plied in  separate  bottles  for  each  feeding,  that  the  quantity  for 
one  feeding  was  suitable  for  the  child,  and  that  only  a  proper 
number  of  feedings  for  the  twenty-four  hours  was  dispensed  at 
one  time.  There  was  not,  therefore,  the  temptation  to  overfeed- 
ing and  too  frequent  feeding,  which  with  other  methods  are  so 
generally  practiced.  Finally,  the  bottles  in  which  it  was  kept 
were  always  properly  cleansed,  and  sterilized,  since  this  was  at- 
tended to  at  the  central  station. 

(5)  Best  Bottled  Milk. — This  was  furnished  to  18  infants  liv- 
ing in  the  tenements,  to  discover  whether  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence existed  between  the  results  with  this  milk  and  the  other  va- 
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rieties.  While  these  observations  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
admit  of  any  generalizations,  they  indicate  what  was  previously 
believed,  that,  with  the  cleanest  milk  from  the  best  cared  for 
cattle,  the  smallest  ntmiber  of  bad  results  occurred. 

There  were  12  infants  placed  upon  this  milk  in  summer;  of 
these  9  did  well,  3  fairly,  there  were  none  who  did  badly  and 
no  deaths.  There  were  6  infants  upon  this  milk  in  winter,  of 
whom  5  did  well  and  i  did  badly. 

The  difference  between  very  bad,  highly  contaminated  milk, 
like  that  purchased  at  some  of  the  small  stores  previous  to  1902, 
and  the  best  bottled  milk,  was  in  some  cases  very  striking.  Pro- 
tracted diarrhea  in  infants  who  were  taking  store  milk  was  often 
immediately  improved  and  in  several  instances  promptly  cured 
by  simply  substituting  clean  milk,  after  an  interval  of  no  milk, 
for  the  previous  food.  In  some  severe  cases,  however,  no  im- 
provement followed  the  purer  milk. 

Age  and  Results. — In  17  cases  the  ages  were  not  recorded.  Of 
the  summer  cases  217  were  infants  under  six  months;  191  were 
between  six  and  twelve  months,  and  47  were  over  twelve  months. 
The  comparative  results  for  the  different  ages  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

« 

TABLE  III.    AGE  AND  RESULTS.— SUMMER. 

Did  well.    Did  fairly.  Did  badly.       Died. 

Percent.     Percent.      Percent.      Percent. 
Under  6  months .. .         52  16  19  13 

7  to  12  months. ...         34  32  26       .  8 

Over  12  months...         49         "*      32  19  o 

Of  the  winter  cases  123  were  infants  under  six  months,  and  74 
from  seven  to  twelve  months;  none  was  over  twelve  months. 

TABLE  IV.    AGE  AND  RESULTS.— WINTER. 

Did  well.    Did  fairly.  Did  badly.       Died. 
Percent.     Percent.      Percent.      Percent. 
Under  6  months...         74  21  o  5 

7  to  12  months 70  20  10  o 

Over  12  months... 

These  figures  indicate  a  considerably  higher  mortality  in  in- 
fants under  six  months,  but  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
infants  over  this  age  who  did  badly.     In  summer,  other  factors 
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than  the  milk  used  must  he  taken  into  account,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  unwise  giving  of  table  food  to  infants  over 
six  months  old,  a  practice  which  is  almost  universal  in  the  tene- 
ment population.  Giving  fruits  even  to  infants  is  also  an  im- 
portant cause  of  illness.  This  was  strikingly  seen  among  the 
Italians.  In  this  class  of  the  population  it  was  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  physicians  who  observed  these  cases,  that  the  use 
of  fruit,  often  unripe,  stale  or  partly  decayed,  was  the  cause  of 
more  illness  in  infants  and  young  children  than  the  impure  milk. 

A  separate  study  has  been  made  of  these  cases  which  did  badly, 
and  the  fatal  cases,  to  determine  any  other  factors  beside  the  food 
and  age  which  contributed  to  the  results.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  discover  what  sort  of  care  these  infants  received,  whal  their 
surroundings  were,  and  whether  the  results  in  feeding  were  due 
to  conditions  or  diseases  entirely  outside  the  digestive  tract. 

Cases  Doing  Badly. — There  were  96  infants  who  did  badly,  u  e,, 
they  lost  weight  during  the  period  of  observation  and  had  more 
or  less  disease  of  the  digestive  tract.  Eighty-eight  of  these  were 
summer  cases  and  8  were  winter  cases.  The  previous  condition 
of  this  group  of  infants  does  not  throw  any  special  light  upon 
results.  This  is  noted  in  86  of  the  96  cases.  In  52  the  previous 
condition  was  put  down  as  **good,"  and  in  30  as  "not  good." 
It  should  be  remembered  that  no  infants  previously  in  bad  con- 
dition were  included  in  the  observations.  The  proportion  of 
"good"  and  "not  good**  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  children 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Care. — In  the  88  summer  cases  this  was  not  stated  in  14;  30 
were  reported  as  receiving  good  care,  20  as  having  fair  care, 
while  24  were  positively  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  care 
the  children  received,  as  affecting  the  results  of  infant  feeding, 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures.  What  is  included  here  as  neg- 
lect was  often  of  the  grossest  kind.  As  for  example,  where  a 
mother  was  away  all  day  at  work  and  the  infant  left  in  charge 
of  some  old  man,  or  irresponsible  child,  and  where  the  visitor 
found  bottles  dirty,  nipples  rolling  about  the  floor,  sour  milk 
in  the  feeding  bottles,  etc.  It  was  practically  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  physicians  who  made  the  observations  that  intelli- 
gent care  had  more  to  do  with  the  results  of  feeding  than  any 
other  factor.  Many  individual  instances  were  reported  of  in- 
fants living  under  the  worst  surroundings  and  whose  food  was 
a  very  inferior  kind  of  milk,  and  yet  if  the  mother  was  intelligent 
and  the  infant  well  cared  for,  it  throve  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
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conditions.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  infant  had  no  proper  care 
it  made  little  difference  how  good  the  milk  furnished  might  be, 
the  results  were  usually  bad.  One  case  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration.  An  Italian  child  two  months  old  who  had  an  intelligent, 
careful  mother,  did  well  for  the  entire  summer  on  store  milk. 
The  following  winter  the  mother  was  ill  for"  a  long  time,  during 
which  time  the  child  ran  down  steadily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  older  and  the  weather  was  cold. 

Surroundings. — While  surroundings  had  a  distinct  influence 
upon  the  results  in  feeding,  they  were  decidedly  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  care.  Since  all  these  infants  lived  in  tenements 
none  could  be  said  to  have  good  surroundings.  They  were  fair 
in  40  of  the  summer  cases;  distinctly  bad  in  33;  in  15  they  were 
not  noted.  Of  the  8  winter  cases,  7  had  fairly  good  surround- 
ings. By  bad  surroundings  are  meant  very  crowded  apartments, 
rear  tenements  or  basements.  Many  infants  living  in  such  places 
were  rarely  taken  into  the  open  air.  Where  the  mothers  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  day  excursions  upon 
the  water  and  such  fresh  air  as  even  the  crowded  city  afforded,  a 
distinct  improvement  was  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  children. 

Diarrheal  Diseases  and  Other  Forms  of  Acute  Illness. — The 
number  of  days  of  diarrhea  indicates  pretty  well  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  from  which  these  infants  chiefly  suffered.  Of  the 
88  cases  which  did  badly,  only  3  had  no  diarrhea;  19  had  diar- 
rhea lasting  from  one  to  seven  days;  19,  diarrhea  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days ;  47,  diarrhea  of  more-  than  two  weeks'  duration. 
Other  compHcations  were  present  in  11  cases:  bronchitis  in  5; 
pertussis  in  2;  otitis  in  i,  and  pneumonia  in  3  cases.  Of  the  8 
winter  cases  which  did  badly,  none  hati  diarrhea,  but  three  had 
other  complications,  viz.,  one  had  measles,  one  bronchitis,  and 
one  pertussis. 

Fatal  Cases. — Of  the  632  children  observed,  47  or  7.5  per  cent, 
died  during  the  three  months  of  observation.  The  mortality  of 
the  211  winter  cases  was  2.8  per  cent.;  of  the  421  summer  cases, 
1 1.3  per  cent.  Of  infants  under  one  year,  neither  in  the  age  nor 
the  previous  conditions  do  we  find  any  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  fatal  result.  In  the  47  observed  who  were  over  one  year,  no 
deaths  occurred.  The  care  which  the  fatal  cases  received  is 
significant.  Only  16  of  the  47  infants  who  died  received  good 
care,  and  19  were  recorded  as  positively  neglected.  In  21  of 
the  cases  the  surroundings  were  bad.  The  causes  of  death  in 
the  fatal  cases  were  as  follows : 
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Disease.                                                Summer.  Winter. 

Diarrheal  diseases 32  i 

Pneumonia   5  2 

Tuberculosis 2  o 

Rickets i  o 

Diphtheria i  o 

'Marasmus o  i 

Accident o  i 

Unknown o  i 

41  6 

The  winter  case  having  diarrhea  was  fed  upon  good  bottled 
milk  sterilized,  and  had  gastric  as  well  as  intestinal  symptoms. 
The  marasmus  case  was  a  child  fed  upon  condensed  milk.  In 
only  two  of  the  winter  deaths  could  the  result  be  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  feeding;  while  in  summer  this  was  true  of  30 
of  the  cases. 

Heated  Milk  vs.  Razv  Milk  for  Infants. — During  each  of  the 
summers  of  1902  and  1903,  a  special  lot  of  milk  was  modified  at 
one  of  the  Straus  depots  for  a  group  of  50  infants,  all  of  whom 
were  under  nine  months  of  age,  and  distributed  daily  in  the  usual 
way.  To  one-half  the  infants  the  milk  was  given  raw;  to  the 
other  half,  Pasteurized. 

The  modified  milk  was  made  from  a  fairly  pure  milk  mixed 
with  ordinary  cream.  The  bacteria  contained  in  the  milk  num- 
bered on  the  average  45,000  per  c.c,  in  the  cream  30,000,000. 
Tlie  modified  raw  milk  taken  from  the  bottles  in  the  morning, 
averaged  1,200,000  bacteria  per  c.c;  the  Pasteurized,  about  1,000; 
taken  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  had  respectively 
about  20,000,000  and  50,000. 

Twenty-one  predominant  varieties  of  bacteria  were  isolated 
from  six  specimens  of  this  milk  collected  on  different  days.  The 
varieties  represented  the  types  of  bacteria  frequently  found  in 
milk.  The  infants  were  selected  during  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  at  first  all  were  placed  on  Pasteurized  milk.  The  50  infants 
which  had  been  selected  were  now  separated  into  two  groups  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  On  June  15,  the  milk  was  distributed 
without  heating  to  one-half  the  infants,  the  other  half  receiving  as 
before  the  heated  milk.  In  this  way  the  infants  in  the  two  groups 
received  milk  of  identically  the  same  quality,  except  for  the 
changes  produced  by  heating  to  165**  F.  for  thirty  minutes.    The 
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infants  were  observed  carefully  for  three  months  and  medical 
advice  was  given  when  necessary.  When  severe  diarrhea  occurred 
barley  water  was  substituted  for  milk. 

The  first  season's  trial  gave  the  following  results.  Within  one 
week  20  out  of  the  27  infants  put  on  the  raw  milk  suffered  from 
moderate  or  severe  diarrhea ;  while  during  the  same  time  only  5 
cases  of  moderate  and  none  of  severe  diarrhea  occurred  in  those 
taking  Pasteurized  milk.  Within  a  month  8  of  the  27  had  to  be 
changed  from  raw  back  to  heated  milk,  because  of  their  continued 
illness ;  7,  or  25  per  cent.,  did  well  all  summer  on  raw  milk.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  those  receiving  the  Pasteurized  milk,  75  per 
cent,  remained  well,  or  nearly  so,  all  summer,  while  25  per  cent, 
had  one  or  more  attacks  of  severe  diarrhea.  There  were  no  deaths 
in  either  group  of  cases. 

During  the  second  summer  a  similar  test  was  made  with  45 
infants.  Twenty-four  were  put  on  raw  modified  milk ;  13  of  these 
had  serious  diarrhea,  in  5  of  whom  it  was  so  severe  that  they  were 
put  back  upon  heated  milk ;  10  took  raw  milk  all  summer  without 
bad  effects ;  2  died,  i  from  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
the  other  from  diarrhea.  Of  the  21  on  Pasteurized  milk,  5  had 
severe  attacks  of  diarrhea,  but  all  were  kept  on  this  milk  except 
for  short  periods,  when  all  food  was  omitted ;  16  did  well  through- 
out the  summer.    One  infant,  markedly  rachitic,  died. 

The  outcome  of  these  observations  during  the  two  summers  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table : 


V  s  !i  *^  •«  C 


Kind  of  Milk.  *?5-.^-a5        cS^tJ?  ?  «.3 

1^    5  =  1  c  s  I  c'l        t's         Is-   I 

>:         Dd       "ir,  ^.  ^  ^         Q 

Pasteurized  milk,  t,ooo  to 

50,000  bacteria  per  c.c. .    41       31     10     3         40Z.  3.9     i 

Raw    milk,     1,200,000    to 

20,000,000  bacteria  per 

c.c   51*     17    34    5-5     3-5  ^z-     II. 5    2 

Although  the  number  of  cases  was  not  large,  the  results,  almost 
identical  during  the  two  summers,  indicate  that  even  a  fairly  pure 

^Thirteen  of  the  51  infants  on  raw  milk  were  transferred  before  the  end 
of  the  trial  to  Pasteurized  nillk,  because  of  serious  Illness.  If  these  infants 
had  been  left  on  raw  milk.  It  Is  believed  by  the  writers  that  the  comparatiTO 
results  would  have  been  even  more  unfavorable  to  raw  milk. 
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milk  when  given  raw,  in  hot  weather,  causes  ilhiess  in  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  cases  than  the  same  milk  given  after  Pasteur- 
ization. A  considerable  percentage  of  infants,  however,  do  ap- 
parently quite  as  well  on  raw  as  on  Pasteurized  milk. 

Observations  Upon  the  Use  of  Feeding  Raw  and  Heated  Milk 
in  Older  Children. — The  children  over  three  years  of  age  who 
received  unheated  milk,  containing  at  different  times  from  145,000 
to  350,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c,  showed  almost  no  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  The  conditions  at  three  institutions  will  serve  as 
examples. 

In  the  first  of  these  an  average  grade  of  raw  milk  was  used, 
which,  during  the  summer,  contained  from  2,000,000  to  30,000,000 
bacteria  per  c.c.  This  milk  was  stored  in  an  ice-box  until  re- 
quired. It  was  taken  by  the  children  unheated,  and  yet  no  case 
of  diarrhea  of  sufficient  gravity  to  send  for  a  physician  occurred 
during  the  entire  summer.  This  institution  was  an  orphan  asylum 
containing  650  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  viz., 
three  to  five  years,  98;  five  to  eight  years,  162;  eight  to  fourteen 
years,  390. 

A  second  institution  used  an  unheated  but  very  pure  milk  which 
was  obtained  from  its  own  farm.  This  milk  averaged  50,000 
bacteria  per  c.c.  The  inmates  were  70  children  of  ages  ranging 
from  three  to  fourteen.  In  this  institution  not  a  single  case  of 
diarrheal  disease  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the  summer. 

In  a  third  institution  an  average  grade  of  milk  was  used  which 
was  heated.  This  milk  before  heating  contained  2,000,000  to 
20,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  The  institution  was  an  infant  asylum 
in  which  there  were  126  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years.    There  were  no  cases  of  diarrhea  during  the  summer.  • 

These  clinical  observations  taken  in  connection  with  the  bac- 
teriological examination  at  the  laboratory  show  that,  although  the 
milk  may  come  from  healthy  cattle  and  clean  farms,  and  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60**  F.,  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  bacteria  may  occur.  Furthermore,  this  may  occur 
without  the  accumulation  in  the  milk  of  sufficient  poisonous  prod- 
ucts or  living  bacteria  to  cause  appreciable  injury  in  children  over 
three  years  of  age,  even  when  such  milk  is  consumed  in  consider- 
able amount  and  for  a  period  extending  over  several  months.  Milk 
kept  at  temperatures  somewhat  above  60'*  F.  was  not  met  with  in 
our  investigations,  but  the  histories  of  epidemics  of  ptomain  poi- 
soning teach  that  such  milk  may  be  very  poisonous.  It  is  also  to 
br  remembered  that  milk  abounding  in  bacteria  on  account  of  its 
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being  carelessly  handled  is  also  always  liable  to  contain  pathogenic 
organisms  derived  from  human  or  animal  sources. 

Results  with  Very  Impure  Milk  Heated  vs.  Those  with  Pure  or 
Average  Milk  Heated. — During  the  summer  of  1901  we  were  able 
to  observe  a  number  of  babies  fed  on  milk  grossly  contaminated 
by  bacteria.  In  1902,  a  systematic  oversight  of  all  stores  selling 
milk  was  instituted  by  the  Health  Department,  so  that  the  very 
worst  milk  was  not  offered  for  sale  that  summer. 

Table  Showing  the  Results  of  Feeding  During  July  and  August, 
1901,  in  Tenement  Houses,  of  112  Bottle-Fed  Infants  Under 
One  Year  of  Age,  and  of  47  Bottle-Fed  Infants  Between  One 
and  Two  Years  of  Age  with  Milk  from  Different  Sources,  and 
the  Number  of  Bacteria  Present  in  the  Milk. 


Infants  under 
one  year. 


Infants   over 
one  year. 
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(1)  Pure  milk  boiled  and  modified  at  dispensary  or 
etations ;  f?iyen  out  in  small  bottles.  Milk  before 
boiling  averaged  20,000  bacteria  i)er  c.c. ;  after 

boiling  2  per  c.c 413    oz.    10    8  !♦ 

(2)  Pure  milk  24  hours  old,  sent  in  quart  bottles  to 
tenements,  heated  and  modified  at  home,  20,000 
to  200,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  when  delivered 23  4^ 

(3)  Ordinary  milk  36  hours  old,  from  a  selected 
group  of  farms,  kept  cool  in  cans  during  trans 
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Sort;   1.000,000  to  25.000,000  bacteria    per    c.c, 
eated  and  modified  at  home  before  using 18  4 

(4)  Cheap  milk,  36  to  60  hours  old.  from  various 
small  stores,  derived  from  various  farms,  some 
fairly  clean,  some  very  dirty ;  400,000  to  175,000,000 
bacteria  per  c.c 21    yi  ^^ 

(5)  Condenseil  milk  of  different  brands.  Made  up 
with  hot  water.     As  given,  contained  bacteria 

from  5,000  to  200,000  per  c.c 9    ^4  » 

(6)  BreastMilk 16  2H  .. 
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The  observations  upon  the  impure  milk  of  1901  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  given  in  detail,  although  already  mentioned  in 
this  report  in  the  observations  upon  infants  of  both  summers  which 
were  fed  on  '*store  milk."  A  group  of  over  150  infants  was  so 
divided  that  20  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  cheapest 
store  milk  which  they  were  taking  at  the  time.  To  about  the  same 
number  was  given  a  pure  bottled  milk  from  Briarcliff  Farms,  sent 
to  their  homes  free  of  charge  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Law.    A  third 

*This  Infant  died  from  enteritis  and  toxemia. 

tThis  infant  died  of  pneumonia.  There  had  been  no  severe  intestinal  dis- 
order noted. 

tone  of  the  four  had  pertussis,  the  remaining  three  died  from  uncompli- 
cated enteritis. 
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group  was  fed  on  the  same  quality  of  milk  as  the  second,  but 
sterilized  and  modified  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary.  A 
fourth  group  received  milk  from  an  ordinary  dairy  farm.  This 
milk  was  sent  to  a  store  in  cans  and  called  for  by  the  people.  A 
few  infants  fed  on  breast  and  condensed  milk  were  observed  fort 
control. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  the  observations  recorded  in 
the  tables,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  do  different  in- 
fants possess  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  disease,  but  that, 
try  as  hard  as  the  physicians  could,  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the 
infants  into  groups  which  secured  equal  care,  and  were  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  conditions.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the 
diflFerent  groups  in  somewhat  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  infants  on  the  cheap  store  milk  received  less 
home  care  than  the  average,  and  that  those  on  the  pure  bottled 
milk  lived  in  the  coolest  portion  of  the  city.  Certain  results  were, 
however,  so  striking  that  their  interpretation  is  fairly  clear.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  infants  included  in  each  group  is 
small. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  observations  to  show  that  fairly  fresh 
milk  from  healthy  cows,  living  under  good  hygienic  conditions  and 
containing,  on  some  days,  when  delivered,  as  many  as  200,000 
bacteria  per  c.c,  had  any  bacteria  or  any  products  due  to  bacteria 
that  remained  deleterious  after  the  milk  was  heated  to  near  the 
boiling  point. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  certain  varieties  of  bacteria 
may,  under  conditions  that  are  unsanitary,  find  entrance  to  milk 
and  survive  moderate  heat  or  may  develop  poisonous  products 
resistant  to  heat  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  harmful,  even  when 
they  have  accumulated  to  less  than  200,000  per  c.c. 

Turning'  now  to  the  results  of  feeding  with  milk  which  has  been 
heated,  and  which  before  stefilization  contained  from  1,000,000 
to  25,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c,  averaging  about  15,000,000,  though 
obtained  from  healthy  cows  living  under  fairly  decent  conditions 
and  kept  moderately  cool  in  transit,  we  find  a  distinct  increase  in 
the  amount  of  diarrheal  disease.  Though  it  is  probable  that  the 
excessive  amount  of  diarrhea  in  this  group  of  children  was  due  to 
bacterial  changes  which  were  not  neutralized  by  heat  or  to  living 
bacteria  which  were  not  killed ;  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  that 
the  diflference  was  not  very  great  and  that  the  infants  of  this  group 
were  under  surroundings  not  quite  as  good  as  those  on  the  purer 
milk. 
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Finally,  we  come  in  this  comparison  to  the  infants  who  received 
the  cheap  store  milk  Pasteurized.  The  milk  had  frequently  to 
be  returned  because  ii  curdled  when  boiled,  and  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  from  4,000,000  to  200,000,000  bacteria 
*per  c.c.  In  these  infants  the  worst  results  were  seen.  This  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  death  rate,  but  by  the  amount  and  the 
severity  of  the  diarrheal  diseases,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  children  as  noted  by  the  physicians.  Although  the  average 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  received  by  this  group  is  higher 
than  that  received  by  the  previous  group,  the  difference  in  results 
between  this  group  and  the  previous  one  can  hardly  be  explained 
by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  bacteria.  The  varieties  of  bac- 
teria met  with  in  this  milk  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  better 
milk,  but  we  were  unable  to  prove  that  they  were  more  dangerous. 
Probably  the  higher  temperature  at  which  the  milk  was  kept  in 
transit  and  the  longer  interval  between  milking  and  its  use  allowed 
more  toxic  bacterial  products  to  accumulate. 

Observations  Upon  Milk  Feeding  in  Institutions. — During  the 
summer  of  1901,  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Long  in  nearly 
all  the  institutions  for  children  situated  in  New  York  City.  He 
found,  with  three  exceptions,  that.no  particular  care  was  taken 
to  secure  a  supply  of  pure  milk.  Samples  taken  from  the  supply 
of  the  other  institutions  showed  that  the  milk  averaged  over  1,000,- 
000  bacteria  per  c.c.  when  delivered,  and  at  half  of  them  it  aver- 
aged over  10,000,000  per  c.c.  The  cream  frequently  contained 
60,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  The  milk  at  two  places  contained  at 
times  over  100,000,000,  At  several  special  hospitals  for  young 
children  the  milk  and  cream  contained  on  different  days  from 
26,000,000  to  157,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  Formaldehyde  was 
also  occasionally  found,  especially  in  the  cream.  Samples  of  milk 
were  taken  weeklv  from  most  of  the  institutions  and  examined 
as  to  the  number  of  bacteria,  and  in  some  cases  also  as  to  the  varie- 
ties present. 

As  a  rule  to  the  children  who  were  over  three  years  old  the  milk 
was  given  raw,  while  for  those  under  two  it  was  heated  (steril- 
ized). For  those  between  two  and  three  years,  it  was  sometimes 
heated,  sometimes  not.  In  only  two  institutions  was  it  possible  to 
trace  any  epidemic  of  diarrhea  among  the  infants  and  older  chil- 
dren, and  in  these,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  below,  the 
results  cannot  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  milk. 

The  first  epidemic  of  diarrhea  occurred  at  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum  during  June  and  July,  1901.    There  were  in  the  institu- 
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tion  86  infants ;  30  01  these  were  bottle-fed  and  56  were  on  breast 
milk.  Of  the  30  bottle-fed  infants,  22  suffered  from  diarrhea.  Of 
Ihe  56  breast-fed  infants,  only  7  were  affected.  The  epidemic  was 
mild  in  character,  only  2  infants  dying. 

This  epidemic,  which  occurred  during  and  after  a  period  of  very 
hot  weather,  at  first  glance  might  be  ascribed  to  the  milk.  The 
fact,  however,  that  7  cases  occurred  among  the  breast-fed  infants, 
that  the  cases  occurred  from  time  to  time,  not  simultaneously,  and 
that  the  milk  u«ed  had  been  previously  heated,  points  rather  to  an 
infection  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  well  than  to  one 
conveyed  by  the  milk,  unless  it  was  true  that  the  milk  had  been 
contaminated  in  the  wards. 

In  another  institution  an  epidemic  of  moderately  severe  diarrhea 
occurred  during  the  winter,  in  which  at  first  all  the  cases  came 
from  one  ward,  and  then  later  from  a  second  ward.  Tn  this  epi- 
demic, infection  through  the  milk  was  not  conceivable,  since  the 
bottle-fed  infants  in  the  wards  where  no  illness  occurred  received 
milk  from  the  general  supply. 

Genera!  Conclusions. — In  addition  to  the  statistical  reports  of 
their  observationa,  the  different  physicians  who  watched  the  in- 
fants in  their  homes  were  asked  to  state  their  own  conclusions  re- 
garding the  general  problem  of  infant-feeding  in  the  tenements. 
These  general  impressions  are  most  suggestive  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  working  at  this  difficult  problem. 

It  was  practically  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  good  results  is  intelligent  care.  This 
covers  much :  clean  bottles  and  nipples ;  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  carry  out  directions  as  to  methods  of  feeding,  quantities,  fre- 
quency, the  stopping  of  milk  at  the  first  signs  of  serious  diarrhea, 
etc. ;  proper  care  of  the  milk  itself  while  in  the  house,  and  methods 
of  sterilizing;  suitable  clothing  and  cleanliness  of  the  children,  and 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  physicians  stated  that,  leaving  out  the  very  worst 
store  milk  in  summer,  the  results  were  much  less  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  milk  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  distinctly  less 
than  by  the  sort  of  care  the  infants  received.  ^ 

The  surroundings  alone  had  much  less  influence  on  results  than 
was  anticipated.  For  not  only  were  breast-fed  infants  found  doing 
well  under  the  most  unfavorable  surroundings,  but  those  also 
who  received  only  the  bottle  as  a  rule  did  well,  provided  they 
received  intelligent  care  and  good  milk. 
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The  depressing  effects  of  great  atmospheric  heat,  i.  e.,  a  tem- 
perature in  the  neighborhood  of  90°  F.,  or  over,  were  very  marked 
in  all  infants,  no  matter  what  their  food.  Those  who  were  ill  were 
almost  invariably  made  worse,  and  many  who  were  previously  well 
became  ill.  A  bad  method  of  feeding,  or,  rather,  a  feeding  with- 
out any  method,  was  responsible  for  many  failures  when  the  milk 
itself  was  of  good  quality.  Common  mistakes  were,  feeding  an 
infant  every  time  it  cried ;  giving  it  a  full  bottle,  no  matter  what 
the  age  of  the  child,  and  letting  it  take  as  much  as  it  would ;  pre- 
paring a  large  bottle  of  food  at  one  time,  and  warming  it  over 
from  time  to  time  until  the  child  had  taken  the  whole  of  it,  or 
allowing  the  milk  to  turn  sour  in  the  feeding  bottle.  Quantities 
proper  for  single  feedings  were  almost  invariably  disregarded. 
Proper  washing  of  feeding  bottles  was  seldom  seen  in  a  tenement- 
house.  Such  matters  as  these  are  closely  connected  with  intelli- 
gent care,  which  has  been  already  considered. 

The  importance  of  the  matters  just  mentioned  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  distribution  of 
printed  slips  of  directions.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  physicians 
that  comparatively  little  can  be  accomplished  by  these  alone.  Such 
printed  circulars  are  often  treated  by  the  tenement-house  mother 
very  much  as  most  o£  us  treat  the  printed  advertisements  which 
are  left  at  our  d(X)rs — seldom  read  and  soon  thrown  awav.  Moth- 
ers  are  often  anxious  and  willing,  but  ignorant  and  stupid.  Many 
cannot  read  and  many  more  have  not  the  wit  to  apply  in  practice 
what  they  read.  When,  however,  such  printed  advice  was  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  personal  explanation,  it  was  found  of 
great  assistance.  Personal  contact  is  the  only  sure  way  to  influ- 
ence these  people,  and  this  must  be  frequently  repeated  to  influence 
them  permanently;  as  an  aid  to  this,  printed  slips  are  useful. 
Printed  directions,  however,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  in 
statement,  few  in  number,  and  touch  only  the  most  vital  matters, 
telling  the  mother  always  what  she  is  to  do,  not  what  she  is  not 
to  do. 

Smnmary. — The  observations  here  recorded  were  made  upon 
the  groups  of  infants  for  periods  of  about  three  months  only,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  relate  especially  to  the  more  immediate 
eflfects  of  the  milk. 

I.  During  cool  weather  neither  the  mortality  nor  the  health  of 
the  infants  observed  in  the  investigation  was  appreciably  affected 
by  the  kind  of  milk  or  by  the  number  of  bacteria  which  it  con- 
tained.    The  (liffcrcni   j^rades  of  milk  varied  much  less  in  the 
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amount  of  bacterial  contamination  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the 
store  milk  averaging  only  about  75,000  bacteria  per  c.c. 

2.  During  hot  weather,  when  the  resistance  of  the  children  was 
lowered,  the  kind  of  milk  taken  influenced  both  the  amount  of 
illness  and  the  mortality;  those  who  took  condensed  milk  and 
cheap  store  milk  did  the  worst,  and  those  who  received  breast 
milk,  pure  bottled  milk,  and  modified  milk  did  the  best.  The 
effect  of  bacterial  contamination  was  very  marked  when  the  milk 
was  taken  without  previous  heating ;  but,  unless  the  contamination 
was  very  excessive,  only  slight  when  heating  was  employed  shortly 
before  feeding. 

3.  The  number  of  bacteria  which  may  accumulate  before  milk 
becomes  noticeably  harmful  to  the  average  infant  in  summer 
differs  with  the  nature  of  the  bacteria  present,  the  age  of  the  milk, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  kept.  When  milk  is 
taken  raw,  the  fewer  the  bacteria  present  the  better  are  the  results. 
Of  the  usual  varieties,  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  are  certainly 
deleterious  to  the  average  infant.  However,  many  infants  take 
such  milk  without  apparently  harmful  results.  Heat  above  170**  F. 
{77''  C.)  not  only  destroys  most  of  the  bacteria  present,  but,  ap- 
parently, some  of  their  poisonous  products.  No  harm  from  the 
bacteria  previously  existing  in  recently  heated  milk  was  noticed 
in  these  observations  unless  they  had  amounted  to  many  millions, 
but  in  such  numbers  they  were  decidedly  deleterious. 

4.  When  milk  of  average  quality  was  fed  sterilized  and  raw, 
those  infants  who  received  milk  previously  heated  did,  on  the 
average,  much  better  in  warm  weather  than  those  who  received  it 
raw.  The  difference  was  so  quickly  manifest  and  so  marked  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  results.  The  bac- 
terial content  of  the  milk  used  in  the  test  was  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  average  milk  of  the  city. 

5.  No  special  varieties  of  bacteria  were  found  in  unheated  milk 
which  seemed  to  have  any  special  importance  in  relation  to  the 
summer  diarrheas  of  children.  The  number  of  varieties  was  very 
great,  and  the  kinds  of  bacteria  differed  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  milk  came.  None  of  the  139  varieties  selected  as 
most  distinct  among  those  obtained  injured  very  young  kittens 
when  fed  in  pure  cultures.  A  few  cases  of  acute  indigestion  were 
seen  immediately  following  the  use  of  Pasteurized  milk  more  than 
thirty-six  hours  old.  Samples  of  such  milk  were  found  to  contain 
more  than  100,000,000  bacteria  per  c.c,  mostly  spore-bearing  vari- 
eties.    The  deleterious  effects,  though  striking,  were  not  serious 
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nor  lasting.  At  the  present  time  there  is  in  New  York  City  no 
general  sale  from  stores  of  "Pasteurized"  or  ''sterilized"  milk,  so 
that  it  is  here  very  rare  for  such  milk  to  be  used  thirty-six  hours 
after  heating. 

6.  After  the  first  twelve  months  of  life,  infants  are  less  and  less 
affected  by  the  bacteria  in  milk  derived  from  healthy  cattle.  Ac- 
cording to  these  observations,  when  the  milk  had  been  kept  cool 
the  bacteria  did  not  appear  to  injure  the  children  over  three  years 
of  age,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  unless  in  very  great  excess. 

7.  Since  a  large  part  of  the  tenement  population  must  purchase 
its  milk  from  small  dealers,  at  a  low  price,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  by  health  boards  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
general  milk  supply  of  cities  by  enforcing  proper  legal  restrictions 
regarding  its  transportation,  delivery,  and  sale.  Sufficient  im- 
provements in  this  respect  are  entirely  feasible  in  every  large  city 
to  secure  to  all  a  milk  which  will  be  wholesome  after  heating. 
The  general  practice  of  heating  milk  which  has  now  become  a 
custom  among  the  tenement  population  of  New  York  is  undoubt- 
cilly  a  large  factor  in  the  lessened  infant  mortality  during  the  hot 
months. 

8.  Of  the  methods  of  feeding  now  in  vogue,  that  by  milk  from 
central  distributing  stations  unquestionably  possesses  the  most 
advantages,  in  that  it  secures  some  constant  oversight  of  the  child, 
and  since  it  furnishes  the  food  in  such  a  form  that  it  leaves  the 
mother  least  to  do,  it  gives  her  the  smallest  opportunity  of  going 
wrong.  This  method  of  feeding  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  much 
more  extensively  employed,  and  might,  in  the  absence  of  private 
philanthropy,  be  wisely  undertaken  by  municipalities  and  con- 
tinued for  the  four  months  from  May  15  to  September  15. 

9.  The  use,  for  infants,  of  milk  delivered  in  sealed  bottles, 
should  be  encouraged  whenever  this  is  possible,  and  its  advantages 
duly  explained.  Only  the  purest  milk  should  be  taken  raw,  es- 
pecially in  summer. 

10.  Since  what  is  needed  most  is  intelligent  care,  all  possible 
means  should  be  employed  to  educate  mothers  and  those  caring  for 
infants  in  proper  methods  of  doing  this.  This,  it  is  believed,  can 
most  effectively  be  done  by  the  visits  of  properly  qualified  trained 
nurses  or  women  physicians  to  the  homes,  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  printed  directions. 

11.  Bad  surroundings,  though  contributing  to  bad  results  in 
feeding,  are  not  the  chief  factor.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  by 
better  housing  of  the  poor  in  large  cities  that  we  will  see  a  great 
reduction  in  infant  mortality. 
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12.  The  observations  indicate  that  close  percentage  modification 
of  milk,  although  desirable  in  difficult  cases,  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  excellent  results  with  the  great  majority  of  infants,  and 
that  a  certain  adjustment  of  a  healthy  infant  to  its  food  is  usually 
soon  secured. 

13.  While  it  is  true  that  even  in  the  tenements  the  results  with 
the  best  bottle-feeding  are  nearly  as  good  as  average  breast-feed- 
ing, it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the  bottle-feeding  is  at  present  very 
badly  done,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  immense  superiority  of  breast- 
feeding obtains.  This  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  by  every 
means,  and  not  discontinued  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
The  time  and  money  required  for  artificial  feeding,  if  expended 
by  the  tenement  mother  to  secure  better  food  and  more  rest  for 
herself,  would  often  enable  her  to  continue  nursing  with  advantage 
to  her  child. 

14.  The  injurious  effects  of  table  foo<l  to  infants  under  a  year 
old,  and  of  fruits  to  all  infants  and  young  children  in  cities,  in  hot 
weather,  should  be  much  more  generally  appreciated. 


BUTTER-MAKING    MACHINERY    IN    CANADA. 

F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  Commercial  Agent  at  Stainbridge,  reports  to 
the  Department  of  State,  September  i,  1903:  Quebec  and  On- 
tario are  the  best' butter-producing  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  One  can  hardly  travel  in  any  direction  without  seeing  a 
creamery  or  a  cheese  factory.  Small  farms  are  scarce;  on  the 
other  hand  the  acreage  to  a  farm  is  generally  200  or  more,  most 
of  which  is  given  up  to  pasturing  and  the  raising  of  hay  and  grain. 
The  average  number  of  cattle  to  a  farm  is  30  or  more.  Since  the 
establishment  of  creameries  at  almost  every  hamlet  or  village  in 
these  provinces  the  making  of  butter  by  hand  has  been  done  away 
with.  I  find  that  separators  from  the  United  States  can  compete 
with  those  of  Canadian  make,  and  as  separators  are  on  the  free 
list  I  am  surprised  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  market,  to  extend  their 
trade  in  these  provinces.  In  Canada,  I  am  convinced,  there  is  a 
splendid  field  for  our  people  to  operate  in.  The  Canadians,  as  .a 
rule,  are  anxious  to  try  our  machinery,  which  is  superior  to  their 
own,  as  well  as  cheaper  in  price,  and  I  would  suggest  that  our 
manufacturers  send  their  salesmen  to  these  provinces  to  work 
up  this  trade. 


THE  SANITARY  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOIL. 


By  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Bashore. 


Sanitarians  have  been  paying  much  attention  to  the  soil,  and 
the  more  the  subject  is  studied  the  more  convincing  does  it  be- 
come that  the  soil  is  one  of  the  primal  factors  in  health  and  disease. 

The  kind  of  rock  that  lies  under  our  feet,  or  rather  under  our 
houses,  is  an  item  of  no  mean  value;  the  indination  and  dip  of 
the  strata  are  of  vast  importance  in  regard  to  wells  and  springs — 
the  inclination  may  be  such  that  filth  from  a  far-away  privy  may 
poison  a  distant  well. 

I  know  of  a  small  town,  built  on  a  heavy  alluvial  clay,  which 
has  no  typhoid  fever;  another,  not  far  distant,  situated  on  hills 
of  upturned  shale,  has  typhoid  endemic,  and  the  deepest  well  in 
this  town  is  the  most  polluted,  this  all  due  primarily  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  rock. 

Cavern-bearing  strata  of  limestone,  so  common  in  some  regions, 
have  carried  poison  for  many  a  mile ;  and  the  tilted  strata  of  gneiss 
on  Manhattan  Island  make  even  the  deepest  well  dangerous.  If 
New  York  was  underlaid  by  horizontal  strata,  like  London  and 
Paris,  good  drinking  water  could  be  obtained  by  borings. 

Important  as  is  the  rock  under  us,  yet  possibly  more  important 
still  is  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil — the  first  foot  or  so — known  to 
agriculturalists  as  humus;  this  teeming  with  bugs  and  bacteria 
of  all  sorts  is  a  filter  plant  and  a  sewage  disposal  works  all  in 
one.  About  this  vast  laboratory  we  know  very  little,  but  we  do 
know  that  here  is  destroyed  all  manner  of  filth,  rendering  it  harm- 
less and  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  growing  plants. 

Though  the  soil  is  a  filth  destroyer  of  such  high  value,  it  must 
not  be  overtaxed,  and  continued  residence  in  one  place,  unless 
special  care  is  taken,  always  does  overtax  it. 

The  wandering  nomad  overcame  this  by  frequently  changing 
his  abode.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  it  was  unhealthy  to 
live  in  one  place  for  any  length  of  time.  The  demands  of  civilized 
life  require,  on  the  other  hand,  that  man  keeps  to  a  fixed  habita- 
tion, and  he  then  begins  to  sow  the  seeds,  which  his  descendants 
of  the  second  or  third  generation  reap  as  a  whirlwind,  of  typhoid. 
Yet  with  proper  precautions  all  this  is  averted,  for  the  amount  of 
land  usually  surrounding  a  house  will  dispose  of  all  its  waste,  if 
only  care  is  taken. 
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Another  factor  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  filth,  is  moisture ;  this 
moisture  being  due -to  the  absorptive  power  of  the  material,  varies, 
of  course,  with  different  soils.  In  the  scale  of  absorptive  ability 
clay  ranks  first,  and  sand-gravel  beds  rank  last.  Hence  clay  is 
considered  to  be  a  damp,  cold  soil  for  house  building,  and  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  dwellers  in  such  localities  suffer  much  from  rheu- 
matism  in  its  various  forms,  especially  that  form  known  as  muscu- 
lar rheumatism — a  minor  ailment,  I  know  it  is  claimed  to  be; 
but  if  the  lost  days  of  labor  and  the  annoyance  caused  by  this 
trifling  ailment  are  considered  carefully,  the  economic  value  of 
this  one  disease  would  teach  us  its  real  importance. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  well-drained  and  drv  habitation  is  of 
great  value  to  these  "rheumatfcs,"  and  a  consequent  attention  to 
the  soil  in  such  cases,  where  it  is  possible,  will  be  sure  to  reap 
its  reward. 

The  ground-water — ^that  underground  sheet  of  water  which 
completely  fills  all  the  interstices  of  the  soil  at  a  certain  depth— 
has  little  to  do  with  health  save  in  the  pollution  of  water  sup- 
plies, and  in  this  it  does  play  an  important  part:  whether  a  well 
pierces  slate  or  limestone — whether  the  strata  are  horizontal  or 
perpendicular — ^the  direction  and  the  location  of  the  neighboring 
water-courses  are  all  points  of  real  interest  to  the  users  of  well 
water.  The  ground-water  is  in  continual  motion  toward  the  near- 
est streams,  and  for  that  reason  a  well  on  a  hill  may  be  poisoned 
by  a  privy  in  a  neighboring  valley. 

The  groundwater,  too,  has  fluctuation  of  rise  and  fall.  During 
a  dry  summer,  when  the  water-courses  are  low,  the  ground-water 
is  correspondingly  low;  likewise  the  cutting  away  of  hills,  etc., 
lower  the  ground- water  level. 

In  the  building  and  grading  of  a  great  railroad  yard  in  a  lo- 
cality with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  all  the  wells  of  an  elevated 
neighboring  district  became  dry,  due,  not  as  the  inhabitants 
thought,  to  the  blasting,  but  to  the  excavation  of  the  hillside,  a 
procedure  which  simply  lowered  the  ground-water.  Great  changes 
like  this,  too,  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  outbreaks  of  disease  on 
account  of  the  opening  of  new  seepage  channels. 

The  ground-air,  which  with  its  lessened  oxygen  and  increased 
carbonic  oxide  is  unfit  for  breathing,  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  soil,  loose,  porous  soils,  of  course,  permitting  its  escape  much 
more  readily  than  the  compact  and  harder  rocks.  Special  foun- 
dations and  concrete  basements  are  especially  desirable  over  these 
loose  soils,  while  over  a  compact  alluvial  clay  such  precautions 
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are  not  as  necessary — such  clays  being  almost  impervious  to  air, 
and  the  clay  itself  acting  as  concrete. 

More  attention  to  the  sanitary  study  of  the  soil  will  likely  bring 
out  new  developments,  and  make  it  of  more  importance  in  the 
future.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago  said,  '*He  that  builds  a  fair  house 
upon  an  ill  seat  committeth  himself  to  prison" — a  prison  of  suf- 
fering and  disease,  may  be  added. 


GALALITH,  OR  MILK-STONE   MANUFACTURES. 

At  the  Hygienic  Milk  Supply  (Hygienische  Milchversorgung) 
Exhibition,  which  was  lately  held  at  Hamburg,  the  Vereinigten 
Gummiwaren-Fabriken,.of  Harburg  and  Vienna,  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  objects  which  seemingly  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
hygienic-milk  supply.  There  were  ^hown,  nicely  arranged  in 
glass  boxes,  combs  seemingly  made  of  horn ;  cigar  holders,  with 
amber-colored  mouthpieces;  knives  and  forks,  with  handles  similar 
in  appearance  to  ebony;  ferrules  for  umbrellas  and  sticks,  and 
balls,  rings,  chess  figures,  dominoes,  etc. ;  also  a  small  table  with 
an  inlaid  marble  slab,  and  finally  a  number  of  thick  slabs  and  staves 
with  every  imaginable  variation  of  marble  colors,  but  of  con- 
siderably less  weight  than  real  marble.  These  objects  were  made 
of  "galalith" — i.  c,  milk  stone. 

Skimmed  milk,  in  spite  of  its  many  valuable  qualities,  has  so 
far  been  little  used ;  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritious 
matter — i.  e.,  i  liter  (1.05  quarts)  of  skimmed  milk  is  of  about 
equal  value  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat.  It  is  by  far  too 
little  appreciated  as  a  cheap  food  for  the  people,  hence  what  the 
German  peasant  cannot  sell  to  milk-sugar  factories  or  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  is  given  to  cattle  and  pigs  as  food.  The 
principal  albumenoid  substance  of  skimmed  milk,  the  casein,  is 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  new  product  galalith  is  manu- 
factured. More  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  idea  was  originated 
to  manufacture  various  articles  like  buttons,  handles,  ornamented 
plates,  and  colored  pencils  out  of  casein.  The  inventor  took  out 
a  patent  for  a  manufacturing  process,  which  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fresh  casein — i.  e.,  ordinary  or  dried  curds — were  dissolved  in 
hot  soap  water;  to  this  solution  the  required  coloring  ingredients 
and  a  metallic  salt  were  added,  and  a  firm  substance  consistinc»^ 
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of  casein  and  metallic  soap  was  produced,  which,  by  drying  and 
pressing  into  molds,  could  be  given  any  desired  shape.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  inventor  had  found  out  by  continued  trials 
that  casein  by  addition  of  a  metallic  salt  becomes  brittle  and  soft- 
ens easily  in  water.  With  a  view  to  counteracting  this  latter 
drawback  soap  was  added,  but  the  articles  produced  thus  were 
soft  and  brittle,  and  the  invention  was  not  a  success.  The  chemi- 
cal factory  of  Schering  at  Berlin  then  invented  a  process,  the  idea 
of  which  was  to  make  casein  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  formalde- 
hyde, but  the  disadvantage  of  this  invention  was  that  the  articles 
produced  distended  considerably  in  water. 

The  inventors  of  galalith  succeeded,  after  many  troublesome 
trials,  in  doing  away  with  the  deficiencies  of  former  methods  and 
in  using  the  good  that  was  in  the  former  ones,  for  the  working 
out  of  an  entirely  new  process.  Their  first  aim  was  to  make  an 
insoluble  union  of  casein  by  the  addition  of  salts  and  acids.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  was  dephlegmated  and  dried,  and,  finally, 
by  the  addition  of  formaldehyde,  the  galalith  was  obtained.  To 
produce,  for  instance,  a  material  similar  to  ebony,  which  could  be 
used  for  handles  of  table  knives,  they  proceeded  as  follows :  Dis- 
solved casein  was  given  a  dark  color  by  the  addition  of  soot  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  metallic  salt,  "acetate  of  lead,"  a  slate-coloreJ 
precipitate  was  obtained.  This  was  mixed  with  water  and  the 
thin  pap  filled  into  a  cloth  stretched  over  a  frame.  The  water  be- 
coming absorbed  by  the  cloth,  the  pap  contracted  into  a  uniform, 
firm  and  dark  mass ;  this  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde and,  after  being  dried,  a  product  resulted  which  in  lustre 
and  color  was  equal  to  ebony.  In  this  way  a  raw  material  is  pro- 
duced which  the  inventors  have  protected  by  numerous  patents. 

An  advantage  of  the  new  product  as  compared  with  celluloid  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  ignite  so  easily  and  is  entirely  odorless. 
Trials  have  proved  that  even  when  kept  for  weeks  in  water  it  does 
not  distend  more  than  the  best  quality  of  buffalo  horn ;  after  one 
month  it  had  not  soaked  in  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Of 
late  trials  have  been  made  to  produce,  by  the  addition  of  vegetable 
oils,  an  insulating  material  for  electrotechnical  purposes. — Oliver 
J.  D.  Hughes,  Consul-General,  Coburg,  June  17,  1903. 

Telling  Fortunes. — Text:  "Be  not  among  winebibbcrs; 
among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh :  for  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton 
shall  come  to  poverty;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with 
rags." — Prov.  xxiii.,  20-21. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Appendicitis  in  the  Army. — M.  Chauvel  presented  to  the 
Academic  de  Medecine  ('*Le  Progres  Medical/'  Nov.  ii,  1903)  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  appendicitis  in  the  army.  A  compari- 
son of  all  the  operations  shows : 

1.  The  number  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  seven  years 
in  our  military  hospitals.  From  49  in  1897  it  rapidly  increased 
until  it  was  double  that  number  in  1899;  it  was  three  times  as 
great  in  1900,  and  still  further  increased  in  1901  and  1902,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  have  been  furnished. 

2.  The  mortality  after  the  operations  has  varied  within  rdatively 
limited  bounds;  its  highest  rate  was  20.7  per  cent,  in  1899;  its 
lowest,  II. 5  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year.  The  death  rate  has 
been  progressively  diminishing  in  the  last  two  years,  for  which  the 
rate  was  12.5  and  12.7  per  cent,  in  each,  respectively. 

M.  Chauvel  has  remarked  the  extreme  rarity  of  appendicitis  in 
Algeria  and  in  Tunisia,  and  explains  it  thus : 

"The  food  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  which,  united  with  a 
natural  resistance  largely  developed  for  articles  of  intoxication 
that  attack  the  lymphatic  organs ;  the  influence  of  climate,  which 
^  is  dry  and  warm ;  this  seems  at  present  to  be  the  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  infrequency  of  appendicitis  in  the  native  population  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Situated  in  circumstances  that  force  them 
to  a  nutriment  very  limited  in  quantity  and  non-stimulating  in 
quality,  with  but  little  meat,  the  European  colonists  enjoy  a  rela- 
tive immunity  from  the  disease.  As  regards  our  soldiers — the 
French — whose  diet  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  troops  of  the 
metropolis,  the  influence  of  ^he  dry,  warm  temperature,  which 
favors  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  grippe 
may  be  supposed  to  exert  some  beneficial  results.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  prudent  to  limit  the  inference  to  a  simple  statement  of 
facts." 

Gangrenous  Appendicitis. — M.  Reynier,  for  the  diagnosis  of 
gangrenous  appendicitis,  however,  insists  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  local  phenomena,  which  are  mild  or  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  the  general  symptoms,  as  pulse  and  tem- 
perature,   which    are    alarming.      A    man    twenty-eight    years 
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of  a^e,  who  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  a  crisis  of 
appendicitis  which  followed  several  other  mild  attacks,  pre- 
sented a  pulse  of  1 20  and  a  temperature  of  39.8  Cent.,  notwith- 
standing the  application  of  ice  and  the  use  of  mild  diet,  the  diag- 
nosis was  gangrenous  appendicitis  and  an  immediate  operation. 
The  appendix  was  entirely  free  and  resting  in  a  reddish  liquid. 
Examined  after  section  it  was  covered  with  mucus  of  a  thick, 
creamy  character  and  a  cavity  full  of  thickened  serum.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  the  abdomen  was  soft,  the  countenance  good, 
the  respiration  normal,  nothing  about  the  patient  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  gangrenous  change  about  the  appendicitis. 

M.  Quenu  said  that  the  description  presented  by  M.  Reynier 
was  true  for  cases  of  gangrenous  appendicitis  from  its  onset,  but  in 
cases  of  gangrenous  appendicitis  of  secondary  character,  coming 
on  in  a  centre  of  suppuration  already  established,  the  disease  as- 
sumes during  the  earlier  period  the  characteristics  of  ordinary 
appendicitis,  and  it  is  only  secondarily  that  it  assumes  the  course 
of  a  general  infection. 

According  to  M.  Quenu,  an  early  diarrhea  presents  one  symp- 
tom of  a  gangrenous  appendicitis,  just  as  in  some  cases  extremely 
severe  pain,  well  diffused,  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  general 
peritonitis. 

What  designates  the  situation  of  the  local  symptoms  is  the  gen- 
eral intoxication,  which  is  determined  by  th^  anesthesia. 

Two  Dwarfs  Brother  and  Sister. — MM.  Poncet  and  Leriche 
("Gazette  Hebdomadaire,'*' Oct.  25,  1903)  presented  two  dwarfs, 
the  brother  measured  m.  1.20,  the  sister,  m.  1.17.  They  were  them- 
selves children  of  dwarfs.  They  are  perfectly  formed.  Radiog- 
raphy shows  that  the  diaphyso-epiphysaires  jointures  are  perfect. 
The  diminutive  size  does  not  indicate  any  pathological  condition; 
it  is  an  ancestral  dwarfish  size  which  calls  to  mind  the  pygmies 
of  olden  times.    The  French  metre  is  3.28  feet,  English. 

La  Maladie  du  Sommeil. — MM.  Blanchard  and  Brumpt  pre- 
sented three  cases  of  diseased  sleep  ("Progres  Medical,"  Oct.  24, 
1903).  At  Brazzaville,  M.  Brumpt  had  under  observation  38 
cases.  Castellani  had  stated  that  this  disease  was  caused  by  the 
presence  of  trypanosomes  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  cephalo- 
rachidian  liquid.  In  38  cases  he  found  the  parasite  32  times. 
Brumpt  also  found  them  in  similar  proportions.  The  parasites 
swarm  in  the  cephalo-rachidian  liquid  of  the  patients. 
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Two  types  of  the  sleep  disease — maladie  du  sommeil — arc 
found.  One  is  characterized  by  marked  swelling  of  the  ganglions 
of  the  neck;  it  is  to  this  form  that  the  two  negroes  presented  to 
the  Academie  belong.  The  disease  always  causes  death  more  or 
less  rapidly. 

Brumpt  has  tried  to  inoculate  animals  with  this  disease.  He 
tried  the  experiment  on  rats,  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  but  so  far 
without  result;  still  it  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  para- 
site of  the  magana,  the  development  may  be  very  slow;  on  the 
other  hand  a  monkey  inoculated  has  died  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  the  histological  examination  was 
not  made.    The  death  was  on  board  a  ship. 

M.  Laveran  confirms  the  infectious  origin  of  the  disease  and 
shows  that  the  trypanosome  acts  somewhat  like  the  disease  of 
Ditton  (some  call  this  Dutton)  ;  the  parasite  seems  to  be  the 
same,  but  in  the  disease  of  Ditton  the  parasite  remains  in  the 
blood,  while  in  the  disease  of  sleep  it  passes  into  the  cephalo- 
rachidian  liquid.  There  is  no  distinctive  characteristic  yet  found 
by  which  to  differentiate  between  these  two  trypanosomes. 

M.  Chantemesse,  apart  from  the  infectious  origin  and  the  inocu- 
lation, has  studied  the  transmitting  agent  (Tagent  vecteur)  of  the 
disease.  He  shows  that  this  seems  to  be  a  fly;  the  glossina  pal- 
panis, 

M.  Blanchard  coincides  in  the  opinion  regarding  the  part  taken 
by  the  glossina.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  insect,  and 
that  of  the  disease  of  sommeil — sleep — coincide. 

In  America  the  negroes  have  never  mtroduced  the  disease,  per- 
haps from  the  fact  that  the  fly — glossina — does  not  exist  there. 

Attempt  to  Render  the  Guinea-pig  Anti-Turerculous. — 
Attempts  have  been  made  ("Gazette  Hebdomadaire,"  Oct.  25, 
1903)  in  different  ways  to  find  a  means  of  immunizing  against 
the  bacillus  of  Koch. 

E.  Levy  has  shown  that  recently  the  bacillus  of  Koch,  no  matter 
how  virulent  it  may  be,  if  immersed  during  two  days  or  more  in 
a  dilute  solution  8  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  becomes  harmless  for 
animals.  Using  the  bacillus  treated  with  glycerine  after  a  time 
more  or  less  short,  varying  from  five  to  two  days,  the  author  in- 
oculated guinea-pigs  progressively.  After  the  injections  of  the 
virulent  cultures  there  results  only  a  local  suppurative  lesion, 
while  other  animals  so  treated  without  the  glycerine  have  tuber- 
culosis developed  progressively.    The  autopsy  of  the  animals  vac- 
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cinated  with  the  glycerine  preparation  thirteen  weeks  afterward 
showed  no  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  There  is  in  this  case  a 
series  of  incidents  and  experiences  of  great  interest,  and  the  case 
is  one  that  deserves  further  investigation. 

E.  Levy,  Die  Moglichkeit  Meerschweinchen  gegen  Tuberkulose 
zu  immunisiren.  Centralb,  f.  Bakt.  33.  9.  1903  (The  possibility 
of  protecting  guinea-pigs  against  tuberculosis).    Dr.  J.  Sabraz^s. 

The  Seat  of  Epileptiform  Convulsions^  Tonic  and  Clonic. 
— M.  Nino  Samaja  ("Progres  Medical,"  November  14,  1903)  has 
employed  the  method  of  M.  Battelli  in  order  to  determine  if  the 
convulsive  phases  as  tonic  or  clonic  which  may  follow  after  the 
application  of  the  alterative  current  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
different  nerve  centres.  From  these  experiments  the  author  draws 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  cortical  motor  zone  is  the  exclusive  centre  of  clonic  con- 
vulsions in  full-grown  dogs  and  cats.  The  remainder  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  gives  for  them  only  tonic  convulsions.  In  the 
mammalia,  the  less  elevated  species  in  the  series  of  animal  life,  as 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  just  as  in  the  young  of  dogs  and  cats  and 
in  the  green  frog,  the  motor  layer  is  not  the  centre  of  convulsions. 

2.  The  bulb  or  isthmus  of  the  encephalon  in  the  guinea-pig  and 
the  rabbit  is  the  seat  of  clonic  convulsions.  In  the  guinea-pig 
and  the  green  frog  the  insulated  bulb  of  the  encephalon  is  the  seat 
of  the  clonic  convulsive  centre. 

3.  The  medulla  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  all  the  mammif- 
erous  animals  is  the  seat  of  a  centre  exclusively  tonic:  it  never 
causes  clonic  convulsions.  In  the  green  frog,  the  medulla,  on  the 
contrary,  causes  clonic  convulsions. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  clonic  convulsive  centre  goes  up  pro- 
gressively in  the  animal  scale  from  the  marrow  to  the  cerebral 
meninges :  bulbo-medullary  in  the  green  frog,  bulbar  or  basilar  in 
the  guinefa-pig  and  the  rabbit,  it  becomes  cortical  in  the  full-grown 
dog  and  cat.  In  man,  since  in  the  case  of  decapitation  the  trunk 
presents  no  sign  of  convulsions,  the  seat  of  tonic  convulsions  is 
entirely  basilary ;  that  of  clonic  convulsions  is  cortical. 

Circulation  of  the  Cephalo-Rachidian  Liquid. — M.  Cath- 
elin  has  studied  the  circulation  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  liquid 
("Progres/'  Oct.  31,  1903).  The  chorioid  plexus,  the  secreting 
glands,  the  subarachnoidian  sereuse,  the  reservoir  and  not  the 
conductor :  the  liquid  passes  into  the  lymphatic  circulation  through 
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the  perivascular  and  the  thoracic  canal,  and  falls  into  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein,  then  into  the  great  circulation,  to  return  through  the 
chorioid  plexus  by  means  of  the  different  vessels.  The  very  free 
outflow  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  liquid  after  a  wound  of  the  spine 
very  strongly  favors  this  theory. 

Subacute  Tetanus. — M.  Blin,  referring  to  a  communication 
of  M.  Sicard  at  the  previous  session,  reported  a  case  of  tetanos 
subaigu  cured  with  chloral  and  antitetanic  serum.  The  patient 
had  strong  rigidity  of  nwrtCtS7\^^?e«^lly  contractions  of  the 
masseters.  He  had  f rordT^e  1:o"  six  att2b^s-^24  hours.  The  cause 
of  the  tetanos  was  ai^und  in  the  f orearni  ?hVle  by  the  neck  of  a 
broken  bottle.  ThefinculMtlMfc  B^^W^'^^^^k^s.  The  treatment 
consisted  of  chloral  W^fractional  doses  fro^  ^x  to  eight  grams  a 
day  and  hypodermic  iHje^ion^  of  anXit^anj^  serum.  The  patient 
had  retention  of  urine,  whinJ^^^iflX^iHitie  use  of  the  catheter ;  he 
had  also  rubeoliform  erythema.  The  author  does  not  favor  sub- 
arachnoid injections. 

Drinking  Water  in  the  Army. — M.  Vallin  read  ("Progres 
Medical,"  Oct.  31,  1903),  on  the  prophylaxis  of  epidemics  in  the 
army,  a  report  in  which  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  first  and  best  prophylactic  measure  against  the  invasion 
of  diseases  which  are  epidemic  and  propagated  by  water  is  to  pro- 
vide pure  water  from  springs  well  chosen  and  equally  well  pro- 
tected. 

2.  These  conditions  fulfilled,  it  is  useless  to  have  recourse  to  any 
means  of  sterilizing  water. 

3.  Without  having  recourse  to  filters,  which,  if  well  cared  for, 
may  often  render  great  service,  there  is  always  an  opportunity  to 
use  sterilizing  with  heat. 

M.  Kelsch  asked  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  "Bulletin'* 
before  the  conclusions  be  discussed. 

Rheumatic  Pain  and  Fever. — Dr.  E.  G.  Evans,  in  an  article 
on  "Acute  Articular  Rheumatism''  ("The  Medical  and  Surgical 
Bulletin")  says:  "Salol  is  the  best  intestinal  antiseptic  we  have, 
and  antikamnia  as  a  pain  reliever  is,  without  doubt,  unsurpassed ; 
therefore,  the  combination  of  these  two  remedies  in  the  form  of  the 
well-known  'Antikamnia  and  Salol  Tablets'  affords  us  the  ideal 
medicament  for  pain  and  fever  in  rheumatic  conditions.  Patients 
appreciate  the  fact  that  when  administering  antikamnia  you  re- 
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lieve  the  pain  without  giving  them  morphia,  while  the  salol  acts  as 
:\  germicide  and  antiseptic,  tending  to  ameliorate  generally  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Antikamnia  and  Salol  Tablets  (each 
tablet  contains  2^  grs.  antikamnia  and  2^  grs.  salol)  are  best  given 
in  doses  of  two  tablets  every  three  hours  until  ten  or  twelve  tablets 
are  taken  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient's  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  and  the  diet  should  be  light.  Alcohol  is  contra-indi- 
cated, and  water  should  be  freely  and  frequently  given.  The  bed 
covering  should  not  be  too  heavy,  but  warm.  Cold  water  packs, 
as  well  as  hot  fomentations,  are  very  beneficial." 

Illuminating  Gas  in  Puitnc  Sanitation. — Lastchenkoff 
says  (Roussky  Vratch — **New  York  Medical  Journal,"  Dec.  12) 
that  it  is  very  important  for  a  city  to  compel  the  gas  contractors 
to  furnish  a  certain  standard  quality  of  gas  that  shall  not  contain 
more  than  definite  limits  of  injurious  substances.  The  chief  ques- 
tions are  the  amounts  of  sulphur  and  carbon  dioxide  which  illu- 
minating gas  shall  be  allowed  to  contain.  There  should  not  be 
more  than  fifty  grammes  of  sulphur  in  each  hundred  cubic  meters 
of  gas,  and  not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
mixture  of  water  gas  with  illuminating  gas  should  be  allowed, 
only  in  such  limits  as  do  not  exceed  the  normal  limit  of  carbon 
dioxide  indicated.  The  supervision  of  the  gas  supply  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  municipal  boards  of  heahh. 

To  Makk  Alcohol  Undrinkable. — Those  of  our  readers 
("The  American  Architect,''  Nov.  28)  who  are  experts  in  alcohol 
may  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  a  competition,  instituted 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  for  the  best  means  of  making 
alcohol  undrinkable,  without  lessening  its  usefulness  in  the  arts. 
As  the  liquor  business  of  Russia  has,  in  the  interest  of  temperance, 
been  assumed  by  the  Government,  the  solution  of  this  problem  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  financially  as  well  as  industrially, 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  characteristic  Russian  liberality^ 
offers  a  premium  of  fifty  thousand  roubles,  or  about  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  substance  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of 
the  programme.  Each  competitor  must  submit  a  memoir,  setting 
forth  the  experiments  which  have  led  to  his  discovery,  and  giving 
the  composition,  properties,  and  methods  of  manufacture  and  use, 
together  with  a  sample  of  not  less  than  ten  kilogrammes  weight,  of 
the  substance.  If  several  meritorious  preparations  are  submitted, 
the  premium  may  be  divided  among  their  inventors,  and  all  inven- 
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tions  receiving  premiums  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  House  of  Beer  Bottles. — Tonopah,  Nev.,  aside  from  being 
famed  on  account  of  its  vast  mineral  resources,  also  occupies  the 
unique  distinction  of  numbering  among  its  inhabitants  a  man  who 
is  able  to  live  in  a  glass  house,  and  throw  unlimited  quantities  of 
stones  at  .the  same  time  without  suffering  any  of  the  serious  incon- 
veniences popularly  supposed  to  surround  such  an  association. 
Not  a  tree  grows  within  sixty  miles  of  the  great  mining  camp,  and 
very  naturally  building  material  and  fuel  bring  all  sorts  of  fancy 
prices,  the  commonest  kind  of  lumber  selling  for  $66  per  i,ooo 
feet,  while  inferior  grades  of  scrub  cedar  command  $22  a  cord. 
Consequent  upon  this  condition,  various  subterfuges  are  resorted 
to  in  the  architectural  make-up  of  Tonopah.  There  are  houses 
made  of  straw ;  of  burlap  sacks  trimmed  with  blue  jean  overalls ; 
of  tin  from  five-gallon  oil-cans ;  of  dry  goods  and  cracker  box  lum- 
ber ;  of  mud,  stone,  tents,  cloth — in  fact,  almost  every  sort  of  con- 
trivance is  resorted  to  as  a  makeshift  for  a  place  of  habitation; 
but  it  has  remained  for  William  F.  Peck,  a  miner,  to  devise  a  housfe 
in  a  class  by  itself.  He  has  constructed  of  empty  beer  bottles  a 
house  16x20  in  the  clear,  with  ceilings  8  feet  high,  and  containing 
two  rooms.  It  was  built  in  October  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Peck 
entirely  unaided,  at  such  odd  moments  as  he  could  spare  from  his 
regular  duties  at  the  mine.  Ten  thousand  empty  beer  bottles  were 
incorporated  in  the  structure.  The  inside  walls  are  plastered  with 
mortar,  which  is  spread  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the  protrud- 
ing bottle  necks,  thus  making  a  smooth  surface.  Mr.  Peck  lived 
all  last  winter  in  his  peculiar  abode  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
a  girl  of  seven  and  a  l)oy  of  three  years,  and  says,  while  the  tem- 
perature in  many  residences  in  Tonopah  reached  the  freezing 
point  quite  often,  his  family  found  their  glass  house  exceedingly 
comfortable  at  all  times. — ^'Kansas  City  Star.'' 

The  Usi-:  ov  the  Potato. — According  to  statistics  cited  by 
Waldron,  in  the  "Revue  pour  Tons,*'  December,  1899,  the  potato 
is  more  largely  used  in  Euroj>e  than  any  other  food  substance,  the 
average  amount  annually  eaten  per  capita  being  as  follows  in  the 
different  countries  named:  England,  242  pounds;  Austria,  662 
pounds ;  P>ance,  697  pounds ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  739  pounds ; 
Holland,  840  pounds:   Germany,    1.298  pounds;   Ireland,    1,364 
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pounds.    The  per  diem  consumption  for  England  is  1 1  ounces  per 
day,  and  Ireland,  3f  pounds,  or  nearljr  six  times  as  much. 


PURIFYING   WATER    WITH    OZONE. 

Consul-General  Hughes,  Coburg,  reports,  July  17:  Splendid 
results  have  recently  been  obtained  at  Wiesbaden  and  Paderborn 
in  the  purification  of  water  by  the  use  of  ozonized  air.  Water  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  thus  turned  into  very  good  drinking  water, 
Ozonizers  of  the  Siemens  type  are  used  to  treat  the  air. 

The  plant  at  Wiesbaden  contains  48  of  these  ozonizers,  forming 
duplicate  groups  of  24  each.  A  set  of  eight  ozonizers  receives  an 
alternating  current  of  8,000  volts  from  a  step-up  transformer. 
One  pole  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  the  cooling  water  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  is  earthed,  while  the  other  pole,  connected  with 
the  transformers,  is  placed  in  an  inaccessible  position,  and  there- 
fore causes  no  danger  to  the  attendant.  The  ozonizing  tubes  are 
inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  case  consisting  of  three  parts:  (i)A  com- 
pletely closed  central  portion,  into  which  are  firmly  screwed  the 
eight  ozone  tubes;  (2)  an  upper  part,  acting  as  a  reservoir  and 
distributer  of  the  air,  and  (3)  a  lower  part,  forming  the  ozone- 
coUecting  chamber.  In  the  upper  chamber,  removed  from  all  pos- 
sible touch  of  the  attendant,  are  fixed  the  terminals  from  the  trans- 
formers. On  the  floor  of  the  lower  compartment  are  placed  the 
high  potential  cylinders  with  their  insulating  glass  rods,  and  in 
addition  an  automatic  device  to  prevent  a  short-circuit  through  any 
leakage  of  the  cooling  water.  This  consists  simply  of  a  strip  of 
filter  paper  stretched  across  a  metal  spring.  If  the  filter  paper 
gets  moist  it  tears,  the  spring  opens  out  and  automatically  places 
the  particular  ozonizer  off  duty. 

THE   KNELL  OF  THE  FOG  DEMON. 

There  appears,  says  "The  Surveyor"  of  Nov.  27,  to  be  no  end 
to  the  uses  of  electricity,  which  enters  so  largely  nowadays  into 
our  domestic  and  commercial  economy.  One  of  its  latest  appli- 
cations is  to  the  dispersal  of  fogs,  and  if  the  project  proves  suc- 
cessful, it  will  confer  an  immense  boon  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
large  cities,  such  as  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  each  of 
which  possesses  its  own  characteristic  brew.  The  idea  is  not 
wholly  new ;  as  long  ago  as  1884  Professor  Lodge  and  another 
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discovered  that  th^  discharge  of  electricity  from  points  into  a 
foggy  atmosphere  almost  instantaneously  dispersed  the  particles  of 
dust  or  water,  and  it  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  that 
the  phenomenon  might  be  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
purification,  of  the  atmosphere  of  towns.  It  has,  however,  been 
left  for  the  professor — now  Sir  Oliver  Lodge — to  demonstrate  its 
practicability.  Its  realization  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamps,  as  rectifiers,  to  give  the  unidirec- 
tional discharge  which  is  essential  to  successful  operation.  In  the 
course  of  his  experiments.  Sir  Oliver  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing a  clear  space  of  50  or  60  yards  radius  in  a  dense  fog,  by  means 
of  a  single  mast,  from  the  summit  of  which  electricity  was  dis- 
charged by  a  bundle  of  points  and  a  flame.  Such  a  remarkable 
result  from  a  mere  experiment  leads  us  to  hope  that  further  prog- 
ress will  be  made,  and  that  at  no  distant  date  the  London  "particu- 
lar'' may  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  fie  it  noted  that  the  space 
above  mentioned  is  equivalent  to  a  length  of  100  to  150  yards  of 
street  60  ft.  wide,  so  that  with  a  dozen  such  discharging  centres, 
the  Strand  and  Fleet  street  could  be  kept  clear,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art.  Seeing  the  immense  financial  loss  entailed  by  a 
single  foggy  day  in  London,  the  matter  is  one  well  worthy  of  fur- 
ther investigation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  other 
agencies  are  at  work  in  the  same  field ;  the  proposed  extended  use 
of  anthracite  in  place  of  bituminous  coal  is  one  of  these,  and  there 
is  still  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  wasteful  system  of  indi- 
vidual fires  will  give  way  to  central  heating  from  a  furnace  or 
other  appliance  in  the  cellar.  Meanwhile,  let  us  by  all  means  see 
what  can  be  done  by  electricity. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEWAGE  ON  BACTERIA  BEDS. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh  and 
Mr.  Martin  Priest,  read  and  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  the  writers  pointed  out 
that  it  was  now  generally  admitted  that  in  the  processes  of  sewage 
purification  bacterial  action  was  the  most  important  factor  with 
which  they  had  to  deal,  and  that  the  condition  and  quality  of  a 
sewage  effluent  would  vary  according  to  the  diflPerent  bacterial  in- 
fluences to  which  the  sewage  had  been  subjected.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  sewage  purification,  bacteria  were  divided  into  two 
iclasses,  viz.,  anaerobies  and  aerobics,  the  anaerobies  producing 
putrefaction  fermentation,  while  the  aerobics  produced  the  true 
putrefaction,  and  it  was  the  aerobiotic  bacteria  that  they  must 
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chiefly  endeavor  to  cultivjite  and  employ  in  their  sewage  schemes. 
If  bacterial  treatment  was  the  main  factor  in  sewage  purification, 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  bacteria  beds  was  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem.  The  best  means  for  the  distribution  of  sewage 
on  bacteria  beds  were :  First,  the  so-called  contact  beds,  in  which 
^the  beds  are  filled  with  sewage,  allowed  to  stand  a  certain  time, 
then  run  off,  and  the  beds  allowed  to  aerate ;  second,  distribution 
by  means  of  alternating  siphons,  with  or  without  arrangements 
for  distributing  the  sewage  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  b^ds; 
and,  third,  the  continuous,  or  sprinkler,  system.  Many  installa- 
tions of  the  contact  system  for  some  reasons  had  not  proved  satis- 
factory. As  regards  aeration,  the  contact  beds  compared  very  un- 
favorably with  the  sprinkler  bed,  because,  while  the  contact  bed 
is  alternately  filled  and  emptied,  the  continuous,  or  sprinkler,  bed 
worked  under  constant  aerobiotic  conditions,  with  always  an  ample 
supply  of  oxygen.  In  conclusion,  the  writers  pointed  out  that  the 
bacterial  system  of  purification  merely  improved  the  sewage  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view  and  left  it  nearly  as  impure  as  before 
from  the  bacteriological  standpoint,  and  possibly,  therefore,  quite 
as  dangerous,  so  far  as  disseminating  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
cholera  and  other  water-borne  diseases  were  concerned.  Alder- 
man Gibbons  opened  the  discussion  and  stated  that  at  Wolver- 
hampton they  dealt  with  an  average  flow  of  2,500,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours  and  at  times  a  much  greater  quantity.  At  the 
corporation  sewage  farm  at  Barnhurst  they  had  had  a  tank  work- 
ing on  the  bacteria  principle  for  thirty  years,  and  Dr.  Frankland, 
who  had  visited  it,  had  said  that  the  effluent  was  as  pure  as  some 
of  the  water  that  was  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  London. 
Dr.  Reid  said  the  Wolverhampton  sewage  works  would  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  England,  so  far  as  results  were  concerned. 
— Consular  Report. 
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From  the  Washington  "Star.'' 

A  man  there  was  who  failed  in  life, 

And  he  awoke  to  find 
A  lull  in  all  the  stir  and  strife, 

For  he  was  left  behind; 
And  friends,  though  some  were  stanch  and  true. 
Seemed  of  a  sudden  strangely  few. 
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Another  hurried  on  so  fast 

That  none  could  match  his  pace ; 

He  toiled  until  he  found  at  last 
The  farthest,  topmost  place ; 

And  when  he  sought  for  rest  and  cheer — 

He  sighed,  "In  sooth,  'tis  lonely  here  V^ 

And  he  who  did  from  day  to  day 

His  duty  as  he  could, 
Found  comradeship  along  the  way, 

And  life  was  sweet  and  good. 
Though  sometimes  touched  by  envy  grim. 
He  knew  not  how  these  envied  him. 
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730956. — Aerial  Device ;  Charles  A.  Needham,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

731032. — Garbage  Crematory;  James  A.  Forsyth,  Atlanta,  CSra. 

73 1 3 19.— Sanitary    Tent;    Syrenus    A.    Mclntyre,    Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

731340. — ^Disinfectant;  George  Chism,  CarroUton,  111. 

731346. — Water  Purifier;  Eloi  Delmouly,  Paris,  France. 

733748. — Sewer,  Gas  and  Backwater  Trap  and  Tide  and  Flush- 
ing Gate ;  Frank  W.  Rathbun,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

732740. — Exercising   Apparatus;  Hans    M.  Hansen,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

732756. — Gas  Purifier;  Ernest  F.  Lloyd,  Detroit,  Mich. 

732897. — Apparatus  for  Massaging;  Graziano  Sartori,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

733120. — Sanitary   Napkin    Holder;   Frederick    M.   Baldwin, 
Winterpark,  Fla. 

734229. — Fumigating    and    Disinfecting    Device;    George    F. 
Hardinge,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

734252. — Lung  Exercising  Apparatus;  Paul  von  Boeckmann, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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736946. — ^Apparatus  for  Disposing  of  Foul  Gases;  Eugene  R. 
Edson,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

737008. — Lung  and  Voice  Developer;  Peter  E.  Nichols,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

737258. — Catamenial  Sack ;  Lee  H.  Mallalieu  and  Mildred  Coke, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

737413. — Formaldehyde  Generator;  Robert  W.  Johnson,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

737415. — Filtering  Apparatus;  James  P.  Keane,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

737465. — ^Massage  Machine;  Charles  Pfanschmidt  and  John 
Siefert,  Chicago,  111. 

12150. — Formaldehyde  Lamp;  Richard  P.  Kuhn,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

737591. — Sanitary  Face  Shield;  Ellen  Dempsey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

737889. — Exercising  Apparatus;  George  Yoerger,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

739809. — Filter;  Chas.  A.  Baker,  Newark,  N.  J. 

740413. — Plumbers'  Sanitary  Cross;  John  L.  Fruin,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

740424. — Process  of  Pnxiucing  Compounds  for  Disinfecting 
Purposes;  Robert  G.  Groppler,  Berlin,  Germany. 

740586. — ^Toothpick;  Johan  A.  Ohlsson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

740714. — ^Apparatus  for  the  Medication  of  Air;  John  Titus, 
Oyster  Bay,  and  Wm.  Titus,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

740853. — Device  for  Qosing  Pedal  Opening  in  Pianos,  Piano- 
fortes, etc. ;  Eduard  Hilger,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany. 

741055. — Filtering  Apparatus ;  Jos.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

741 173. — Sanitary  Urinal;  John  Seidel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

741228 — ^Anti-Fouling  Coating;  Geo.  D.  Coleman,  Boston  Mass. 

741350. — Gas  Purifier  Box;  Ernest  F.  Lloyd,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

741492. — ^Toy  for  Expanding  the  Lungs ;  Olaf  Henrichsen,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

741623. — ^Electric  Shoes;  John  S.  Busky,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sanitarian,  January^  1904. 


▲11  Cominttiilcatlons,  buslnesB  and  otherwise,  all  exchanges  and  all  publi- 
cations for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  33T 
Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    TENEMENT-HOUSES, 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Esq.,  the  Tenement-House  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  transmitted  to  Mayor  Low  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  first  report  of  New  York^s  new  Tenement-House  Department. 
In  it  he  says : 

**On  January  ist,  1902,  a  new  Department  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, known  as  the  Tenement-House  Department,  was  created. 
Since  that  time  all  the  tenement-houses  in  New  York  have  been 
examined  and  their  condition  ascertained. 

"Tenement  conditions  in  many  instances  have  been  found  to  be 
so  bad  as  to  be  indescribable  in  print ;  vile  privies  and  privy  sinks ; 
foul  cellars  full  of  rubbish,  in  many  cases  of  garbage  and  decom- 
posing fecal  matter;  dilapidated  and  dangerous  stairs;  plumbing 
pipes  containing  large  holes  emitting  sewer  gas  throughout  the 
houses;  rooms  so  dark  that  one  cannot  see  the  people  in  them; 
cellars  occupied  as  sleeping  places;  dangerous  bakeries  without 
proper  protection  in  case  of  fire ;  pigs,  goats,  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals kept  in  cellars;  dangerous  old  fire-traps  without  fire  escapes; 
disease-breeding  rags  and  junk  stored  in  tenement-houses;  halls 
kept  dark  at  night,  endangering  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  occu- 
pants ;  buildings  without  adequate  water  supply — the  list  might  be 
added  to  almost  indefinitelv. 

"The  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables  was  a  small  task  compared 
to  the  cleansing  of  New  York's  82,000  tenement-houses  occupied 
by  nearly  three  millions  of  people  representing  every  nationality 
and  every  degree  in  the  social  scale. 

"The  task  that  confronted  the  Department  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  this.  Without  organization,  without  employees,  with 
all  its  problems  before  it,  it  was  on  the  very  day  that  it  came  into 
existence  confronted  with  an  organized  and  vigorous  attack  in  the 
Legislature  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  for  whose 
enforcement  it  was  created. 

"Without  previous  records,  with  almost  no  information  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  condition  of  the  existing  tenement-houses,  it  was 
called  upon  to  carry  out  an  important  and  far-reaching  scheme 
for  their  improvement,  involving  the  structural  alteration  of  over 
40,000  buildings. 

*'In  the  period  under  consideration  in  this  report  a  new  branch 
of  the  City  Government  has  been  organized,  its  machinery  created, 
and  a  force  of  about  400  employees  trained,  disciplined  and  edu- 
cated; far-reaching  and  important  advances  in  legislation  have 
been  secured  as  a  result  of  the  Department's  action,  and  radical 
and  vicious  attempts  to  break  down  the  tenement  laws  defeated. 

**Living  accommodations  for  16,768  families,  or  83,840  persons, 
have  been  provided  in  sanitary,  comfortable  and  decent  houses, 
each  one  of  which  has  been  built  according  to  law;  notorious 
evasion  of  and  non-compliance  with  the  laws  has  given  place  to 
their  complete,  uniform  and  impartial  enforcement;  the  evil  of 
prostitution  has  been  practically  abolished  in  the  tenement-houses ; 
337,246  inspections  have  been  made ;  55,055  violations  filed ;  21,584 
repairs  made  to  plumbing;  13,617  water-closets  cleaned;  11,611 
accumulations  of  filth  removed  from  cellars  and  other  parts  of 
such  buildings;  13,732  ceilings  cleaned;  15,364  walls  cleaned; 
10,060  unsafe  wooden  floors  removed  from  iron  fire-escapes  and 
new  iron  floors  substituted;  1,701  fire-escapes  erected  on  buildings 
that  before  were  without  this  protection. 

**The  registration  of  44,500  owners'  names  has  been  secured, 
thus  fixing  the  responsibility  for  bad  conditions  in  the  tenements ; 
contagious  disease  has  been  checked  and  prevented;  32,825  citi- 
zens' complaints  have  been  investigated  and  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  remedied;  and  an  important  tabulation  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  population  in  every  tenement-house  block  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  has  been  prepared  that  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  city. 

**The  existing  tenement-houses  have  been  frequently  and  sys- 
tematically inspected;  foul  cellars  have  had  the  accumulated  filth 
of  years  removed;  defective  and  unsanitary  plumbing  which  has 
apparently  existed  for  long  periods  has  been  remedied;  houses 
unfit  for  human  habitation  vacated ;  hundreds  of  houses  have  been 
radically  reconstructed  and  improved ;  light  has  been  let  into  dark 
rooms ;  vile  yard  privies  and  privy  sinks  have  been  removed,  and 
the  whole  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  reduced  death 
rate,  which  in  1902  was  18.7,  as  compared  with  20.0  in  1901,  and 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1903  has  been  reduced  to  18.0. 
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"To  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  organization  of  the 
new  department  what  has  been  done  seems  but  a  beginning — a 
first  step  in  the  endless  fight  against  disease  and  death.'^ 

The  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject  that 
has  ever  been  made  by  a  city  department,  and  will  shortly  be 
printed,  in  two  volumes  of  about  i,ooo  pages.  It  will  c6ntain 
many  photographs,  plans,  and  other  illustrations.  One  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  report  is  a  series  of  colored  maps,  showing 
population,  density  of  population,  and  the  nationality  and  the  num* 
ber  of  families  living  in  each  block  throughout  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  report  includes,  among  other  subjects,  the  following: 
Houses  Unfit  for  Habitation,  Citizens'  Complaints,  Periodic  In- 
spections, Contagious  Disease  Inspections,  Neglected  Houses,  Dis- 
ease Houses,  Condemnation  of  Rear  Tenements,  Municipal  Tene- 
ments, Janitors,  The  Structural  Improvement  of  the  Old  Houses, 
Privy  Sinks,  Dark  Rooms,  Fire-escapes,  Prostitution,  The  New 
Law  Tenement,  Damp-proofing,  The  Elnforcement  of  the  Law  in 
New  Buildings,  Legislation,  Opposition  to  the  Department  and 
Law,  The  Relation  of  the  Department  to  the  Public,  The  Regis- 
tration of  Owners'  Names,  Co-operation  with  Other  Depart- 
ments, Employees,  Corruption  Checked,  Inspector's  Equipment, 
Women  Inspectors,  Departmental  Instructions,  Organization  of 
the  Department,  Plumbing,  Cellar  Rooms,  Bakeries,  Rentals  and 
Vacancies. 

WARFARE  ON  MOSQUITOES. 

The  convention  to  devise  and  perfect  means  for  suppressing 
mosquitoes,  called  by  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  New 
York,  December  i6,  1903,  and  was  attended  by  about  forty  persons 
identified  with  the  movement.  Governor  Murphy  was  unavoidably 
absent.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Sch 
ciety  and  president  of  the  Tenement-House  Commission,  was 
chosen  permanent  president,  H.  Clay  Weeks,  secretary,  and  W.  J. 
Mattheson,  treasurer. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  more  than  a  dozen 
men  who,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  "had  given  their  blood  for  the 
cause.^'  Although  the  discussion  embraced  mosquitoes  of  many 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  wickedness,  the  batteries  of  the  ex- 
perts were  concentrated,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  malarial  mos- 
quito, whose  criminal  alias  is  "Anopheles  punctipennis.*'     The 
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identity  of  this  species  may  be  established  by  the  extraordinary 
length  of  his  hind  legs,  which  enables  him  to  repose  at  right  angles 
on  a  vertical  wall.  The  common  house  mosquito  (culex  pipiens) 
was  declared  to  be  a  troublesome  **bird/'  but  much  less  dangerous 
than  anopheles. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  a  provisional  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  convention  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  central  organization  of  national  character,  with  which  local 
bodies  might  co-operate  in  conducting  a  gigantic  mosquito  crusade. 

VACCINATION  LAW  UPHELD. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute  Enforced  in  Case  of  School  Children 

AMrnued  by  Appellate  Division, 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Second 
Department,  State  of  New  York,  sitting  in  Brooklyn,  handed  down 
a  decision  November  2,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  stat- 
ute enforcing  the  vaccination  of  school  children. 

The  decision  was  given  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Edmund  C. 
Viemeister,  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  who  sought  to  compel  the 
Board  of  Education  and  J.  H.  Meade,  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  12,  in  Queens,  to  admit  his  child  to  school,  admission  having 
been  denied  because  the  child  had  not  been  vaccinated.  It  was 
urged  (Ml  behalf  of  Viemeister  that  the  statute  was  void,  being 
contrary  to  the  provisicms  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  prevailing  opinion  Justice  Woodward  declares  that  the 
Statute  does  not  violate  the  Constitution,  as  it  operates  equally  upon 
every  person  who  is  or  may  desire  to  become  a  pupil  in  the  public 
schools,  and  affords  protection  to  all,  and  adds : 

"However  willing  we  might  be  to  agree  with  the  appellant  that 
the  practice  of  vaccination  is  attended  with  dangers,  and  that  its 
efficacy  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  these  are  matters  which  should 
be  properly  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment rather  than  to  the  courts.*' 

Justice  Hirschberg  also  wrote  an  opinion  sustaining  the  statute, 
declaring  that  it  constituted  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power. 

TO  SAVE  LIFE   AND  LIMB. 

If  American  railroad  companies  and  mine  owners  and  manufac- 
turers would  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  their  employees,  say 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  a  museum  of  security  ("New 
York  Times,''  Dec.  8),  the  fatal  accidents  befalling  such  employees 
would  be  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent,  annually.    It  is  with  a 
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view  of  establishing  this  museum,  filled  with  models  of  safety 
appliances,  that  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service  is  holding 
a  series  of  evening  meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  addressed  last 
night  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman  in  the 
Institute's  rooms  at  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 

"During  the  last  five  years,*'  said  Dr.  Strong,  "there  have  been 
38,890  killed  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  The  injured  in 
the  same  time  have  numbered  253,823.  So  the  daily  average  of 
killed  has  been  21  and  of  injured  139.  From  these  statistics  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  in  this  country  to-day  51,882  persons  who  are 
condemned  to  death,  to  be  executed  on  the  railroads,  within  the 
next  five  years,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  travel. 
And  you  must  remember  that  thousands  of  others  are  being  killed 
in  mines,  factories,  and  building  operations.  John  Mitchell  tells  us 
that  two  men  die  of  injuries  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines 
every  day. 

"The  Association  of  Industrialists  in  France  is  doing  something 
in  the  line  we  urge,  and  there  are  several  museums  of  security  on 
the  Continent.  What  we  want  here  are  working  models  of  all 
safety  appliances." 

Dr.  Strong  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  German  and  Austrian 
employees  had  profited  much  from  the  museums,  and  in  Germany 
during  a  given  period  the  fatalities  numbered  proportionately  only 
one-fifth  of  those  in  America,  while  in  Austria  the  proportion  was 
even  smaller. 

He  explained  that  the  museum  would  contain  not  only  models 
of  devices  to  prevent  accidents,  but  also  exhibits  of  means  to  im- 
prove hygienic  conditions. 

Dr.  Tolman's  talk  was  accompanied  by  a  stereopticon  display. 
One  picture  showed  a  screen  arrangement  for  catching  any  dis- 
placed belt  in  a  factory.  Another  model  was  that  of  an  apparatus 
to  prevent  truckmen  from  breaking  their  legs  while  loading 
barrels. 

Pictures  from  the  Charlottcnburg  Museum,  near  Berlin,  for 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the 
Reichstag,  were  shown.  Among  the  models  there  were  those  of  all 
sorts  of  hygienic  clothes  for  men  and  women. 


"now  A  PULLMAN   CAR  IS  CLEANED." 

Anent  the  unsanitary  condition  of  sleeping-cars,  described  by 
Dr.  McCormack  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  (December  Sanitarlvn,  p.  494),  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Pullman  Company  has  sent  out  this  statement  ("The 

Sun")  of  just  what  the  process  of  cleaning  a  Pullman  car  is: 
"As  soon  as  a  Pullman  car  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is  entirely 
stripped,  the  carpets  are  beaten  and  aired  and  the  interior  of  the 
car  is  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water.  The  blankets  are 
taken  out  of  the  car  and  are  thoroughly  blown  out  with  compressed 
air  at  a  ninety-pound  pressure.  It  is  impracticable  to  wash  them 
after  every  trip,  but  they  go  to  the  laundry  several  times  a  year, 
which  is  oftener  than  is  the  case  with  hotel  blankets.  All  linen 
is  renewed  each  trip.  Every  case  of  sickness  in  a  car,  however 
trivial,  is  followed  by  the  antiseptic  cleansing  of  the  section  occu- 
pied by  the  sick  person,  and  the  entire  car  is  sprayed  with  formal- 
dehyde. As  a  further  sanitary  precaution,  in  the  newer  cars  of 
the  company,  purely  decorative  draperies  are  being  omitted,  and 
the  necessary  ones,  such  as  berth  curtains,  are  being  made  of  a 
lighter  material  which  does  not  hold  dust  or  odors.^' 

On  seeing  this  account  of  how  the  dangerous  dust  is  scattered, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  we  inquired  of  Messrs.  Pyle  &  Sons,  of 
New  York,  whether  pearline  could  be  used  for  washing  such  ma- 
terial without  danger  to  texture  or  color.  They  assure  us  that  any- 
thing which  can  be  subjected  to  clean  warm  water  without  injury 
of  texture  or  color  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  use  of 
pearline. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  announcement  of  this  Congress  on 
Other  pages.  It  is  one  of  several  congresses  on  the  subject  in 
process  of  organization  announced  for  1904  and  1905. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  published  in  several 
medical  journals  recently,  has  taken  occasion  to  express  his  "deep 
anxiety'*  lest  **The  Bell  Congress,"  as  he  presumes  to  designate 
the  International  Congress  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  next  year,  as  at 
present  organized,  be  over-exalted.  "Because,''  he  says,  "it  owes 
its  inception  to  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  it  has,  to  my  (his)  knowledge,  not 
the  support  of  our  best  known  men  in  the  field  of  clinical  medi- 
cine, hygiene,  tuberculosis  pathology,  or  tuberculotherapeutics" 
("Medical  Record,*'  Dec.  5).  Therefore  he  suggests  and  hopes  for 
a  reversal  of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  organization — to  make  it 
a  mere  medical  congress,  composed  of  clinicians  and  therapeutists — 
instead  of  public-spirited  men  of  all  professions  intent  upon  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  for  which  purpose  the  Congress 
has  been  organized. 
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MONUMENT  TO  SERVETUS. 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  a  monument  to  Servetus  in  Geneva,  but 
one  was  recently  unveiled  there  ("American  Architect*'),  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Calvinist  church- 
men of  the  city.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Calvin,  instead  of  tying  up 
Servetus  in  his  study,  and  privately  incinerating  him,  as  is  popu- 
larly believed,  simply  carried  out  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty, 
as  the  autocrat  of  Geneva,  in  sanctioning  the  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence already  pronounced  by  the  lawful  authority.  In  these  days, 
when  heresy  is  no  longer  cognizable  by  the  criminal  law,  the  great 
and  good  Calvin  would  probably  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at 
being  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  participating  in  a  judicial  execu- 
tion, and  it  is  as  an  expiation  for  the  intolerance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  rather  than  for  personal  or  local  intolerances,  that 
the  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  faithful  disciples  of  the 
reformer.  Some  one  with  a  taste  for  research  might,  by  the  way, 
write  an  interesting  treatise  on  expiatory  monuments,  which  are 
becoming  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  special  consideration. 
The  best  known  one  is,  of  course,  the  Chapelle  Expiatore,  in  Paris, 
erected  over  the  place  of  interment  of  Louis  XVIand  Marie  An- 
toinette, which  has  a  curious  history,  and  next  comes,  perhaps, 
the  monument  to  Admiral  Coligny,  murdered  on  the  night  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  in  front  of  the  Oratoire,  near  the  spot  where  he 
fell  under  the  swords  of  the  Catholic  mob.  This  last  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  an  expiatory  monument,  since  it  was  erected  to  a  Protes- 
tant, and  is  attached  to  a  Protestant  church;  but  it  is,  at  least,  a 
monument  to  toleration,  and  the  distance  between  toleration  and 
expiation  is  not  great. 

WHY  A  SHIP  IS  CALLED  ''SHE." 

No  wonder  a  ship  is  called  "she.*'  She  has  shifts,  stays,  an 
apron,  hooks  and  eyes,  pins,  caps  and  ribbons,  hoods,  poppets,  and 
a  husband.  Then,  too,  the  rigging  costs  more  than  the.  hull 
(whole). — H.  S.  L.,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  i8,  1903. 


Adjutant-General  Bell,  of  Colorado,  says :  "Armed  or  un- 
armed resistance  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  law- 
ful movements  of  the  militia  is  treason  and  the  punishment  is 
death.*^  That  seems  to  have  the  true  ring.  It  might  be  well  if 
more  militia  commanders  were  made  of  Bell  mettle. 
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MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


Health  of  the  Navy. — Report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  the  calendar  year 
1902: 

The  average  strength  of  the  active  list  was  31,240,  an  increase 
of  4,367  over  the  previous  year.  Complete  returns  were  received 
by  the  Medical  Department  from  a  force  of  30,249,  the  difference, 
991,  representing  crews  of  small  vessels  not  provided  with  medical 
officers,  and  officers  and  men  on  leave,  or  on  special  and  detached 
duty  at  places  from  which  medical  returns  in  detail  are  not  re- 
ceived. As  reports  of  death  are  received  from  the  total  force,  the 
figures  representing  that  strength  are  used  in  computing  ratios  of 
death,  while  all  other  ratios  are  based  upon  the  number  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  Medical  Department.  Admissions  to  the  sick 
list  for  all  causes  was  22,645,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  strength  being 
767.63,  as  compared  with  a  ratio  of  766.75  for  the  previous  year 
and  801.44  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  There  were  18,882 
admissions  for  disease  and  3,763  for  injury,  giving  ratios  of  640.07 
and  125.56.  The  corresponding  ratios  for  the  year  1901  were 
652.96  and  113.78.  The  daily  average  of  patients  was  1,025.93, 
and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  strength  34.77,  the  corresponding  data 
for  the  previous  year  being  887.21  and  33.99.  The  total  number 
of  sick  days  was  374,466,  or  an  average  of  12.05  sick  days  for 
each  man  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  with  an  average  duration 
of  16.53  days'  treatment  for  each  case.  During  1901  the  aver- 
age number  of  sick  days  was  12.40,  and  the  average  duration  of 
treatment  per  case  was  16.12. 

The  number  of  persons  invalided  from  the  service  (including 
retirements  of  officers  for  disability  and  transfers  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane)  was  1,144,  giving  a  ratio  of  37.81  per  1,000  of  strength. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1901  were  1,003  ^^^  37-32, 
respectively.  The  ratio  for  the  year  1902  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  ratio  for  the  period  of  the  seven  preceding  years 
— 26.17 — due,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  number  of  recruits  now  being 
received  to  fill  up  the  increased  complement  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  discharges  for  disability  were  divided  into 
1,001  for  disease  and  143  for  injury,  with  ratios  per  1,000  of 
strength  of  33.09  and  4.72,  respectively.    The  corresponding  fig- 
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ures  for  1901  were  875  and  128,  respectively,  with  ratios  of  32.56 
and  4.76. 

Deaths  during  the  year,  211,  the  mortality  per  1,000  of  strength 
being  4.13  for  disease  and  2.62  for  injury ;  total,  6.75.  This  ratio 
(^-75) y  while  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year  (6.18), 
is  still  less  than  the  average  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  Twelve 
deaths  from  starvation  (occurring  during  the  campaign  in  Samar, 
in  the  marine  department)  and  6  from  cholera  are  unusual  causes 
that  swell  the  death  list  for  this  vcar. 

Among  the  causes  of  admission  to  the  sick  list,  malarial  diseases 
stand  first  with  1,408  admissions,  wounds  ranking  second  with  942 
admissions,  while  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has  headed  the  list  for 
the  two  preceding  years,  falls  to  third  place,  with  877  admissions. 
Dengue  fever  adds  531  admissions  to  malarial  affections.  Rheu- 
matic and  diarrheal  aflPections  rank  next  in  prevalence  with  799 
and  783  admissions,  respectively.  Epidemic  diseases  increased 
somewhat  over  1901,  the  admissions  for  the  most  prevalent  being 
681  for  1902  to  527  for  1901.  The  number  of  admissions  for 
mumps  and  measles  was  almost  twice  as  great  as  for  1901,  while 
the  admissions  for  diphtheria  and  rubella  are  considerably  less. 
The  admissions  for  smallpox  are  practically  the  same.  The  ad- 
missions for  the  epidemic  diseases  are :  Mumps,  330 ;  measles, 
245 ;  diphtheria,  65 ;  rubella,  48 ;  smallpox,  23. 

Venereal  diseases  still  cause  a  decided  loss  of  efficiencv,  the  total 
admissions  for  the  year  being  somewhat  greater  than  for  1901. 
Alcoholism  also  accounts  for  an  increase  in  admissions.  The  de- 
tailed figures  are:  Gonorrhea,  771 ;  syphilis,  606;  chancroid,  284; 
alcoholism,  248. 

The  total  admissions  for  injuries  of  various  character  were 
2,940,  being  divided  among  wounds,  942 ;  contusions,  706 ;  sprains, 
612;  fractures,  242;  hernia,  175;  burns,  171;  luxations,  65; 
drowning,  27. 

The  admissions  for  pulmonary  diseases  show  a  decrease  from 
1901,  there  being  158  admissions  for  pneumonia  in  1902  to  185  for 
1 90 1,  and  130  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  1902  to  125  in  1901. 
The  average  for  organic  diseases  shows  a  decided  increase;  190 
admissions  for  heart  disease  during  the  year  to  105  during  1901, 
and  46  admissions  for  nephritis  to  25  for  1901. 

Diarrheal  affections  and  dysentery  are  still  prevalent,  as  is  typhoid 
fever  to  a  less  degree,  the  admissions  being :  Diarrheal  affections, 
783;  dysentery,  176;  typhoid  fever,  125:  the  total  of  these,  1,084, 
being  an  increase  of  135  over  the  admissions  for  1901.     Among 
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admissions  for  causes  of  an  unusual  nature  are  to  be  noted  cholera 
(Asiatic),  11  cases,  with  6  deaths:  and  starvation,  42  cases,  with 
12  deaths;  all  occurred  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Upon  comparing  these  returns  with  those  of  the  previous  year 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
eases  treated  for  malarial  affections,  mumps,  and  measles,  while 
the  other  diseases  prevalent  in  the  service  remain  at  about  the  same 
average  when  compared  with  the  total  strength  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. The  small  actual  increase  in  figures  can  well  be  attributed 
to  the  increase  in  the  complement  of  the  Xavy  and  Marine  Corps 
during  the  year. 

Insane. — The  number  of  patients  in  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  on  June  30,  1902,  130;  admitted  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  44;  total,  174;  discharged  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903 :  14  recovered,  10  died,  i  im- 
proved— 25.  Remaining,  June  30,  1903,  11  officers,  138  enlisted 
men. 

Naval  Hospitals. — Cases  met  with  in  the  hospitals  appear,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  returns  from  ten  stations  where  the  disease  or  injury 
occurred.     Summed  up: 

Remaining  from  last  year 436 

Admitted  586 

Readmitted  4,616 

Discharged  to  duty 3.791 

Invalided — 

To  hospital 286 

From  service 715 

On  leave 42 

To  Hospital  for  Insane 38 

Deserted 47 

Died  85 

Continued  to  next  year 634 

Total  number  of  sick  days 308,096 

Special  diseases  in  the  order  of  their  greater  prevalence : 

Malarial  1403  Contusions 706 

Wounds 942  Sprains 612 

Epidemic  catarrh 877  Syphilis   606 

Rheumatic  affections  . . .  799  Dengue 531 

Diarrheal  affections 783  Mumps 330 

Gonorrhea 771  Chancroid    284 
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Alcoholism 248  Typhoid  fever 125 

Measles 245  Heat  stroke 95 

Fractures 242  Diphtheria 65 

Heart  disease 190  Luxations 65 

Dysentery 176  Rubella 48 

Hernia 175  Nephritis 46 

Burns 171  Drowning 27 

Pneumonia 158  Smallpox 23 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis..  130 

Quarters  for  Sick  on  Shipbodrd. 

The  Department's  order  of  April  17,  1902,  directing  that  plans 
for  sick  quarters  of  all  vessels  under  construction  and  under- 
going extensive  repairs  be  submitted  to  this  Bureau  for  review 
and  recommendation,  has  resulted  in  many  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  sick  quarters  on  board  the  latest 
vessels  completed  and  those  whose  plans  have  been  prepared. 
Operating  rooms,  modeled  on  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  aseptic 
surgery,  have  been  provided  on  the  largest  battleships  and  cruis- 
ers, isolation  compartments  have  been  planned,  and  sick  bays  of  a 
capacity  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  crew  to  be  cared  for 
have  been  established.  An  improvement  in  the  situation  of  sick 
quarters  has  also  been  brought  about  through  the  Bureau's  recom- 
mendations on  these  matters.  The  old  idea  of  placing  the  sick  bay 
in  the  bows  of  the  ship — ^the  least  advantageous  place  on  a  vessel 
for  the  treatment  of  those  in  need  of  quiet  and  repose — has  been 
in  a  large  measure  laid  aside.  Another  good  result  of  the  De- 
partment's action  in  this  connection  is,  that  by  securing  a  uni- 
formity of  sick  quarters,  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  provide  uni- 
form equipments  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  vessel,  and 
has  been  enabled  to  allow  it  much  more  satisfactory  outfit  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

.    Hospital  Ships. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  naval  affairs  in  the  past  year 
furnishes  many  instances  in  which  the  need  of  hospital  ships  has 
been  demonstrated.  This  need  has  been  particularly  brought  to 
the  front  by  the  Department's  policy  of  carrying  on  extensive  drill 
operations,  as  inaugurated  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  European  sta- 
tions last  winter  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies.  The  Admiral 
of  the  Navy,  in  his  report  covering  these  operations,  states  that 
for  a  fleet  and  base  having  together  a  force  of  10,000  men  there 
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should  be  associated  with  the  base,  among  other  provisions,  a 
hospital  ship.  The  fleet  surgeon  of  the  European  squadron,  who 
was  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  combined  fleets,  brings  out 
forcibly  in  his  sanitary  report  the  need  of,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from,  the  services  of  hospital  ships  in  peace  maneuvers. 
The  fleet  surgeon  of  the  North  Atlantic  Station  is  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  this  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
care  of  the  sick  of  the  force  afloat.  The  senior  medical  officers 
of  the  Alabama  and  of  the  naval  station,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  add 
their  testimony  to  the  same  purport  in  their  reports,  drawing  their 
opinion  from  the  lesson  of  the  winter's  work.  Over  150  of  the 
men  engaged  in  these  operations  would  have  been  transferred  to  a 
hospital  ship  if  one  had  been  available,  and  this  number  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  the  crew  of  the  Pan- 
ther, badly  infected  with  malaria  from  their  service  on  the  Isth- 
mus. This  vessel  was  so  crippled  from  sickness  that  her  services 
were  lost  to  the  drills,  as  it  was  imperative  that  she  be  taken  north 
to  land  the  sick  of  her  force  for  treatment  at  a  naval  hospital. 
It  is  believed  that  this  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  a  hospital 
ship  had  been  w^ithin  reach,  to  which  the  infected  members  of  her 
crew  could  have  been  transferred. 

Naval  Medical  SclwoL 

The  first  session  of  the  medical  school  organized  under  Depart- 
ment's order  of  May  27,  1902,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
newly  appointed  medical  officers  in  professional  branches  peculiar 
to  naval  requirements  and  in  the  methods  of  naval  work  as  ftp- 
plied  to  their  profession  and  in  general,  was  completed  April  4, 
1903,  by  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of  twelve  members. 

The  need  of  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  for  the  novitiate 
of  the  Medical  Corps  before  taking  up  active  duty  was  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  class  work,  and  already,  in  the  few  months 
since  graduation  that  the  members  of  the  class  have  been  actively 
employed,  the  value  of  this  school  training  has  been  practically 
brought  to  the  front. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  naval  hospital  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Medical  School,  provided  for  by 
action  of  Congress,  largely  increased  facilities  will  be  added  to 
the  school  for  practical  instruction.  The  Bureau  anticipates  that 
during  the  next  six  years  it  will  be  possible  to  assemble  a  class 
of  from  25  to  40  members  at  each  session,  and  the  outlook  is  most 
promising    for    furnishing    the    service    with    well-trained    and 
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equipped  medical  officers  to  fill  the  corps  up  to  the  complement 
authorized  by  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress. 

The  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  Washington 
has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The  building  of  the  Museum 
of  Hygiene  has,  with  some  slight  remodeling,  proved  peculiarly 
suited  for  school  purposes.  The  laboratories  are  well  situated  and 
are  modeled  and  equipped  to  equal  any  modern  establishment  of 
their  class.  The  lecture-room  and  other  divisions  of  the  school 
building  are  ample  in  size  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  without 
any  encroachment  on  the  space  used  for  the  museum  proper.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  large  number  of  the  next  class,  made 
possible  by  the  increase  in  the  medical  corps  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  one  wing 
of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  providing  study  and  dressing- 
rooms,  and  some  increase  in  the  equipment  will  be  necessary. 

Changes  in  the  Personnel  of  the  Medical  Corps, 

In  order  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  service  for  medical 
officers,  and  to  provide  for  the  future,  Congress  at  its  last  session 
authorized  an  increase  of  150  numbers  in  the  Medical  Corps,  25 
of  which  are  to  be  appointed  each  calendar  year.  At  the  same 
time,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  this  increase  among  the  different 
grades,  and  a  rearrangement  of  rank  whereby  rank  for  grade  was 
established,  it  placed  the  Bureau  in  position  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  other  Government  services  in  attracting  properly  quali- 
fied physicians  to  the  naval  service. 

»  Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  16  applicants,  have  been  successful  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  examining  boards,  filling  the  vacancies  caused  by 
deaths,  resignations,  and  retirements,  and  leaving  1 1  vacancies 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  It  is  hoped  that  these  11 
vacancies  will  be  filled  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Tliis 
is  unprecedented  in  the  liistory  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
which  has  heretofore  iilled  with  difficulty  the  usual  vacancies  re- 
suiting  from  retirements  and  casualties. 

Titles  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

A  dissatisfaction  has  existed  for  a  long  time  among  the  mem- 
bers of  ihe  Medical  Corps  in  regard  to  the  titles  which  are  given 
them  in  the  different  grades  of  the  corps.  The  present  titles  con- 
vey no  meaning  as  to  military  rank  or  importance  of  duty,  and 
embarrassment  is  often  the  result  when  medical  officers  of  the 
navv  are  l)rouo;ht  in  contact  with  their  fellows  in  civil  life  or  other 
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military  services.  Moreover,  these  titles  are  in  a  sense  somewhat 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  they  represent,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ''assistant  surgeon''  as  applied  to  a  professional  man  of 
30  or  more  years  who  may  be  in  charge  of  a  department.  The 
term  ''passed  assistant  surgeon''  was  originally  applied  to  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  who  had  passed  his  examination  for  the  grade  of 
surgeon  and  was  awaiting  a  vacancy,  and  no  commission  was  is- 
sued in  this  grade.  By  time  and  custom  it  became  fixed  into  a 
grade,  and  latterly  a  law  was  passed  which  completed  its  estab- 
lishment as  such.  To  most  naval  medical  men  it  is  distasteful  to 
subordinate  the  professional  title  to  the  military  one,  but  it  is 
fully  recognized,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  title  which  designates 
both  the  rank  and  grade  is  desirable.  The  Bureau  recommends 
that  Congressional  action  be  asked  for  authority  to  rename  the 
different  grades  of  the  Medical  Corps  now  existing,  as  fellows: 
In  place  of  Surgeon-General,  surgeon-admiral ;  and  in  the  other 
grades,  medical  director  to  become  surgeon-captain ;  medical  in- 
spector, surgeon-commander;  surgeon,  surgeon  lieutenant-com- 
mander; passed  assistant  surgeon,  surgeon-lieutenant;  and  as- 
sistant surgeon,  surgeon-lieutenant   (junior  grade). 

Reports  on  Navy  Yards,  Shore  Stations  and  Recennng  Ships 
show  them  to  be,  in  general,  in  good  sanitary  condition.  But 
there  are  some  exceptions.  The  old  barracks  building  at  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  continues  to  be  a  chronic  nuisance,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years;  with  old  and  badly  placed  plumbing  arrange- 
ments, difficult  to  keep  clean  and  beyond  repair.  At  the  navy  yard 
at  Cavite,  P.  I.,  cholera,  dengue  and  dysentery  were  epidemic 
during  the  year. — From  March  31  to  December  31,  1902,  there 
were  at  least  300,000  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Islands,  with  275.000 
deaths.  The  exact  number  of  cases  of  cholera  which  occvirred  in 
the  limits  of  this  station  cannot  be  stated.  There  were  about  3,000 
<^mployees  of  the  yard.  When  cases  occurred  in  the  yard  they 
^vere  promptly  sent  to  the  cholera  hospital.  At  the  Marine  Sick 
Quarters  dysentery  was  prevalent  and  persistent,  though  not  of 
severe  type.     Attributed  to  long-continued  service  in  the  tropics. 

The  AhizvJ  Academy. 

The  total  number  of  sick  days  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
3,699  for  an  average  complement  of  562.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  this  is  a  reduction  of  330  sick  days  in  favor  of  this 
year.  Tlie  daily  average  of  patients  for  the  year  was  10.13.  no 
allowance  being  made  for  the  four  summer  months,  during  which 
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the  upper  three  classes  of  midshipmen  were  away  from  the  acad 
emy.    Three  deaths  occurred :  i  from  acute  endocarditis  and  septi- 
caemia, I  from  drowning,  and  i  from  typhoid  fever. 

In  town  there  have  been  more  cases  of  typhoid  fever  this  year 
than  heretofore,  but  on  account  of  the  proximity  and-accessibihty 
of  thie  cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  which  much  typhoid 
fever  exists,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  cases  were  introduced  from 
these  cities  and  what  originated  here. 

There  is  no  filtering  plant  in  connection  with  the  City  Water,  an^i 
contamination  of  the  water,  which  is  -principally  isurface  water,  is 
at  all  times  possible.  All  the  water  used  for  drinking  in  the  mid- 
shipmen's quarters  is  filtered  by  a  'Pasteur  filtering  system.  The 
bougies  are  inspected  by  a  medical  officer  at  least  once  a  week 
during  his  sanitary  inspection.  The  officers  and  their  families  are 
not  thus  protected  from  contaminated  water.  It  4s  discretionary 
with  them  to  sterilize  their  drinking  Witer  or  noj. 

The  introduction  into  every  house  of  a^srtiall^plant  tof  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  drinking  water  according  to  the  Pasteur  method  would 
involve  very  small  expense  and  obtain  Relative  security  against 
several  infectious  diseases.  '  *' 

Now  that  it  is  universally  recognized  as  a  fact  that  flies  and 
mosquitoes  can  be  carriers  of  infection,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  for  protection  against  that  source  of  possible  infection. 
All  Government  houses  should  have  kitchen,  pantry,  dining-room,, 
and  bedrtXMn  windows  screened  against  insects.  These  screens 
should  be  just  as  essential  for  a  Government  house  as  doors  or 
furniture:  , 

Reports  on  Crmsing  Ships  show  very  considerable  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  requirements  during  recent  years,  but  there  still 
remain  important  defects,  even  in  some  of  the  new  ships,  which 
should  be  Overcome,  e.  g.,  the  Iowa:  "The  sick-bay  closet  has 
never  worked  well  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  a  better  form,  secured  to  a  proj>er  foundation.  The 
medical  storeroom  is  too  small,  especially  now  that  the  outfit  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  quartermaster's  storeroom,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  wire  partition,  should  be  added  to  it.  The 
sanitary  tank  is  in  a  coal  bunker  and  cannot  be  cleaned  when  the 
bunker  is  full.  This  tank  slowly  fills  with  a  deposit  of  grease  and 
soap,  which  can  only  be  removed  with  a  chisel  and  scraper.  It  is 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a  shiall  cistern  or  well  substituted,, 
which  could  be  kept  empty  by  a  small  steam  pump  constantly 
working.     The  pipes  from  the  water  tanks  run  through  the  fire- 
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room  and  ammunition  passages,  and  the  water  is  delivered  in  the 
galleys  and  pantries  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  115°  F." 

The  Texas. — **The  natural  ventilation  in  most  of  the  living 
spaces  of  the  crew  is  good ;  nothing  can  be  complained  of  in  the 
cabin  or  wardroom  quarters,  and  the  junior  and  warrant  officers* 
quarters  are  fair.  The  greatest  demand  for  air  is  in  the  steering- 
engine  room,  the  evaporator  room,  and  the  firemen's  washroom. 
In  these  places  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  purity  as  of  reduced 
temperature  and  quantity.  Taking  them  in  order,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  steering-engine  room  has  a  temperature  of  no**  F.  to  115° 
F.  The  humidity  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  evaporation  from  the 
body.  There  are  two  small  louvres  but  no  electric  fan.  The 
amount  of  air  supplied  or  exhausted  is  so  slight  as  to  practically 
amount  to  nothing.  Those  of  the  crew  who  are  stationed  there  at 
sea  are  exhausted  at  the  end  of  two  hours  and  dread  the  duty." 

The  Oregon. — "During  the  long  sea  voyages  the  ship  has  been 
required  to  make  it  has  been  necessary  to  batten  down  hatches 
fore  and  aft,  pretty  much  all  the  time,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
steam-ventilating  system  has  not  been  equal  to  the  task  of  properly 
renewing  the  air  below.  There  should  be  an  exhaust,  as  well  as 
a  supply  system,  and  the  air  should  be  driven  by  electric  fans. — 
The  crew's  water-closets,  which  adjoin  the  space  on  the  berth  deck,, 
where  the  majority  of  the  men  swing,  are  offensive  at  sea,  in  spite 
of  the  great  care  exercised  in  keeping  them  clean. 

**The  ship,  below  the  berth  deck,  is  in  good  condition,  and  is 
satisfactorily  ventilated  and  fairly  cool,  except  the  dynamo  room,, 
where  the  temperature  ranges  between  130°  and  145*  F.  ai  sea. 
This  matter  is  under  consideration  and  will  no  doubt  be  remedied 
before  the  ship  goes  to  sea  again. — The  sick  bay  is  inadequate  in 
size.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  12  folding  bunks  at 
least.    It  has  but  4  at  present. 

"At  sea  in  a  temperate  climate,  when  hatches  can  be  opened,  and 
in  port,  with  air  ports  open  as  well,  the  Oregon  may  be  considered 
fairly  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  She  is  entirely 
unsuitable  for  tropical  cruising.  Temperatures  of  90°  and  95°  F. 
are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  wardroom  officers'  quarters,  while 
in  the  warrant  officers'  quarters  and  in  the  nrien's  quarters  nearby 
the  temperature  has  ranged  between  100°  and  105°  F.  day  and 
night.^ 
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State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  October,  7,910,000:    Total  number  of  deaths. 
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9.786;  annual  death  rate,  15.0;  deaths  under  5  years,  2,458;  per- 
centage of  deaths  under  5  years  to  total  deaths,  25.0;  deaths  at 
70  years  and  over,  1,724;  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  per  1,000 
deaths  from  all  causes,  123 ;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  21 ;  ty- 
phoid fever,  194;  malarial  diseases,  12;  scarlet  fever,  45;  measles, 
27;  erysipelas,  13;  whooping-cough,  31;  croup  and  diphtheria, 
256 ;  diarrheal  diseases,  598 ;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  968 ;  con- 
sumption, 1,038;  puerperal  diseases,  87;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  (not  acute  diarrhea),  617;  diseases  of  the  urinary  system, 
791 ;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  1,038 ;  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  1,044;  cancer,  456;  accidents  and  violence,  668;  okl 
age,  369;  not  classified,  1,503. 

Smallpox  has  existed  in  few  places  till  recently,  and  no  deaths 
from  it  have  occurred  in  the  State  for  several  months.  With  the 
advent  of  colder  weather  it  has  developed  more  widely,  and  in 
some  localities  imsuspected  prevalence  has  existed  for  several 
weeks.  The  question  has  come  to  the  State  Department  several 
times  of  late  as  to  whether  an  embargo  shall  be  placed  against  an 
adjoining  town  in  which  smallpox  is  prevalent.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  entirely  justifiable  so  far  as  the  affected  town  is  concerned, 
in  case  it  is  lax  in  the  proper  care  of  its  cases,  to  place  guards  on 
the  highways  and  shut  off  all  communication  with  it.  Self-preser- 
vation would  sometimes  seem  to  require  this.  But  it  is  not  recom- 
mended ;  first,  because  in  certain  cases  where  we  have  seen  it  done 
it  has  not  proved  to  be  effective  as  a  remedial  protection.  But  the 
chief  reason  is  that  it  turns  the  public  mind  away  from  a  measure 
of  protection  which  is  absolute  to  the  individual  and,  if  general, 
to  the  community,  i.  e.,  zHJccination.  The  public  need  to  have  this 
constantly  enforced.  There  is  no  other  means  of  protection  that 
has  any  comparative  value. 

Save  in  one  direction  compulsory  vaccination  is  not  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  this  State.  It  is  a  law,  however,  that  all  unvaccinated 
persons  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  This  law  is 
strictly  enforced  in  many  of  our  municipalities.  Its  constitution- 
ality has  been  affirmed  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  This  has  been 
just  recently  declared  in  a  notable  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  no  question  can 
ever  arise  as  to  its  legality.  The  State  Department  of  Health 
would  reaffirm  that  an  unvaccinated  person  is  a  menace  to  the  pub- 
lic health ;  and  to  have  smallpox  is  a  crime  against  the  community. 

New  York  City,  3,732,903.  Total  number  of  deaths,  5,123;  an- 
nual death  rate,   16.0T :     Borough    of    Manhattan,    1.917,676 — 
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Deaths,  2,708;  death  rate,  16.6;  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  268,341, 
deaths  393;  17.2;  Borough  of  Brookl)ai,  1,219,597,  deaths  1,710; 
15.6;  Borough  of  Queens,  182,681,  deaths  208;  13.0;  Borough  of 
Richmond,  72,608,  deaths  104;  16.3. 

Record  of  Deaths  by  Accident. 

Commissioner  Greene,  of  the  Police  Department,  December  4 
made  public  a  list  of  figures  regarding  the  number  of  deaths  in 
New  York  City  streets  during  the  year  1902,  in  confutation  of 
figures  that,  he  said,  have  been  published.  He  said  that  some 
papers  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  country  have  published  that 
535  persons  had  been  killed  in  the  streets  during  1902.  This,  he 
said,  he  had  found  to  be  excessive.  From  the  reports  of  the  Health 
Department,  the  Commissioner  had  found  that  only  365  persons 
were  killed.  Of  this  number,  the  Commissioner  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  172  were  killed  by  street  railway  lines.  Trucks  and 
wagons  had  killed  146,  while  automobiles  only  killed  9.  Bicycles 
killed  2  and  runaway  horses  killed  7. 

California. — For  record  of  plague  in  San  Francisco  for  calen- 
dar year  1902  see  Public  Health  Reports  No.  52,  December  26, 
1902.  A  summary  of  cases  since  March,  1900,  When  the  first  case 
was  officially  reported,  is  as  follows:  Calendar  year  1900,  cases, 
22;  deaths,  22.  Calendar  year  1901,  cases,  30;  deaths,  25.  Calen- 
dar year  1902,  cases,  41 ;  deaths,  41.  Total  cases  of  plague  from 
January  i  to  December  11,  1903,  17.  Total  cases  of  plague  same 
period  1902,  41.    November,  1903,  4  cases;  total  to  date,  109. 

Los  Angeles,  135,000. — Health  report  for  November:  Deaths, 
246-— 32  under  5  years;  death  rate,  18.22.  From  specific  infec- 
tious diseases,  74;  tuberculosis,  51 — ''4  had  lived  here  less  than 
three  months,  5  between  two,  three  and  six  months,  3  between  six 
and  twelve  months,  18  between  one  and  five  years,  2  between  five 
and  ten  years,  14  over  ten  years,  2  life,  unknown,  2.'* 

Colorado. — Denver,  175,000.  Report  for  September:  Deaths, 
245 ;  premature  and  still  births,  7.  Death  rate,  per  annum,  16.80. 
Deaths  from  phthisis,  57 — 56  contracted  elsewhere ;  typhoid  fever, 
106  cases,  13  deaths ;  smallpox,  9  cases ;  chickenpox,  3  cases ;  diph- 
theria, 50  cases.  2  deaths ;  scarlet  fever,  24  cases.  5  deaths ;  measles, 
3  cases;  whooping-cough,  i  death.  Deaths  from  heart  diseases, 
12 ;  pneumonia,  9;  bronchitis,  3 ;  nephritis.  12 :  cancer,  8. 
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Connecticut. — Bulletin  for  October:  Deaths,  1,123;  37  ^^^ 
than  in  September  and  10  less  than  in  October  of  last  year,  and 
14  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  October  for  the 
five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate  was  14.4  for  the  large  towns ; 
for  the  small  towns,  13.8;  for  the  whole  State,  14.8.  Deaths  re- 
ported from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarrhea,  269 — 23.9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported:  Smallpox,  Putnam,  8; 
measles,  255  cases  in  20  towns;  scarlet  fever,  103  in  32  towns; 
diphtheria  and  croup,  14  in  36  towns;  whooping-cough,  94  in  13. 
towns;  typhoid  fever,  165  in  38  towns;  consumption,  25  in  11 
towns. 

District  of  Columbia^  295,103 — 90,353  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  December  5  :  Deaths,  112 — 29  under  5  years ;  one 
more  than  in  the  previous  week  and  14  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  68  were  white  and  44  colored. 
Death  rates,  17.3  for  the  whites,  25.3  for  the  colored,  and  19.7  for 
the  entire  population;  18.3  for  white,  22.4  for  colored,  and  19.6 
for  entire  population  were  the  death  rates  for  the  previous  week^ 
and  13.8,  24.3,  and  17.1,  respectively,  were  the  rates  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1902.  The  prevailing  causes  of  death  were; 
pneumonia,  15;  diseases  of  heart,  13;  consumption,  12;  malignant 
growths,  9;  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  8;  and  apoplexy,  5.  There 
were  5  accidental  deaths — 4  from  burns  and  scalds  and  i  from 
railroad  accident. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  continue  to  diminish,  there  being  16  re- 
ported and  30  discharged,  leaving  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  week 
114,  as  against  289  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of 
diphtheria,  3  new  cases  were  reported  and  2  were  discharged, 
which  increased  the  number  under  treatment  to  19  in  all,  confined 
to  17  premises.  Scarlet  fever  also  was  increased  by  3  cases,  there 
having  been  7  new  cases  reported  and  4  discharged,  making  a 
total  of  37  under  observation  in  26  premises. — Smallpox,  no  new 
cases,  2  cases  in  hospital. 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  bulletin,  October,  as  compared 
with  September. — Typhoid  fever  is  the  most  prevalent  disease, 
78  counties  reporting  the  disease  present,  and  deaths  were  re- 
ported from  64  counties.  It  was  also  the  most  prevalent  malady 
last  month.  Rheumatism  was  reported  as  second  in  area  of  preva- 
lence, while  diarrhea  occupied  this  position  last  month,  but  it  has 
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fallen  this  month  to  seventh  place.  The  order  of  prevalence  was : 
Typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever,  bronchitis,  ton- 
sillitis, scarlet  fever,  diarrhea,  diphtheria  and  croup,  pneumonia, 
mfluenza,  pleuritis,  erysipelas,  measles,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus, 
inflammation  of  bowels,  whooping-cough,  cholera  infantum,  cere- 
brospinal meningitis. 

Smallpox, — ^324  cases  and  i  death  in  38  counties.  This  is  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  cases  and  area  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  but  a  decrease  so  far  as  deaths  are  concerned. 
In  the  corresponding  month  last  year  298  cases  were  reported, 
with  19  deaths,  in  35  counties.  We  have,  therefore,  to  record  an 
increase  as  far  as  cases  and  area  is  concerned,  but  a  decided  de- 
crease in  regard  to  deaths. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  was  2,573, 
a  rate  of  12.  The  city  death  rate  was  15.4,  and  the  country  death 
rate  was  10.3.  Tuberculosis  claimed  256  victims,  the  rate  being 
120  per  100,000.  The  city  rate  for  this  disease  was  154,  and  the 
country  rate  102.4.  Typhoid  fever,  160;  diphtheria,  63;  pneu- 
monia, 132;  influenza,  8;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  25;  puerperal 
septicaemia,  10;  cancer,  105;  violence,  146. 

Iowa. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  November  reports 
outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  for  the  preceding  month: 
Chickenpox  in  Des  Moines ;  diphtheria  in  8  localities ;  measles  in 
2;  scarlet  fever  in  13;  typhoid  fever  in  2;  smallpox,  11  cases  in  6 
localities. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  lettei:s  from  Arlington  and 
vicinity  relative  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  there.  One  party  re- 
ported 66  cases.  The  schools  have  been  closed,  public  gatherings 
prohibited  and  business  more  or  less  demoralized.  The  burden  of 
the  correspondence  is  whether  quarantine  may  not  be  "raised^'  at 
an  earlier  date  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Board.  From  outside 
sources  where  persons  have  gone  from  Arlington  and  taken  down 
with  smallpox  it  is  alleged  that  quarantine  is  but  indifferently  en- 
forced and  that  the  disease  is  called  *'Cuban  itch." 

Later. — A  letter  from  Mayor  Osbom  states  that  the  doctors  did 
recognize  the  disease  as  smallpox  and  so  reported  it,  and  that  it 
was  promptly  quarantined.  The  cause  of  its  wide  spread  is  to  be 
accounted  for. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  above  does  not  fairly  represent  the  actual 
number  of  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  throughout  the  State,  as 
there  must  be  many  such  outbreaks  that  are  not  reported  to  the 
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Secretary.  Every  such  report  is  carefully  registered  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  published  in  the  Bulletin. 


ff 


Illinois. — Statement  of  mortalitv  for  the  month  of  November, 
1903,  compared  with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1902.  Death  rates  computed  on  estimated  mid- 
year populations  of  1,885,000  for  1903  and  of  1,820,000  for  1902: 

Nov., 
1903. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 2,124 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000 1371 

Under  i  year. . .' 335 

Between  i  and  5  years 180 

Over  60  years 448 

Principal  causes  of  death — 

Acute  intestinal  diseases 96 

Apoplexy 60 

Bright's  disease 148 

Bronchitis 64 

Consumption 192 

Cancer 85 

Convulsions 47 

Diphtheria   80 

Heart  diseases 180 

Nervous  diseases. . .    120 

Pneumonia   333 

Scarlet  fever 16 

Suicide 40 

Typhoid  fever 56 

Violence  (other  than  suicide) ....  125 

Kentucky. — Annual  report  of  the  Health  Department  of  Louis- 
ville for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1903:  Our  population 
is  now  estimated  at  225,053,  of  which  182,293  ^^^  white  and  42,- 
760  are  colored.  Total  deaths  for  the  year  was  3,782.  Of  this 
number  2,722  occurred  in  the  white  and  1,060  in  the  colored  popu- 
lation. Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  it  will  be 
observed  that  our  total  death  rate  for  the  past  year  was  16.8  per 
1,000  inhabitants.  The  death  rate  as  occurring  in  the  white 
population  was  14.9,  while  it  was  24.78  in  the  colored  population. 
*'I  have  accounted  for  the  high  death  rate  in  our  colored ,  popula- 


Oct., 

Nov., 

1903. 

1902. 

1.962 

2,008 

12.25 

1 341 

356 

338 

180 

264 

391 

385 

171 

120 

49 

52 

145 

114 

40 

84 

220 
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99 

93 

34 

52 

76 

82 

161 

151 

99 

92 

195 
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72 

132 
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tion,"  says  the  health  officer,  "by  reason  that  this  class  of 
people  are  improvident,  ignorant,  uncleanly  in  person,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  hygienic  precautions.  Many  of  them  have  inherited  tenden- 
cies to  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diseases.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  death  rate  is  much  greater  in  the  colored  population 
than  in  the  white.  The  death  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  general  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  concerned,  varies  but  little  from  that  of  pre- 
vious years.  Consumption,  as  usual,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths — 1 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

*' While  it  is  true  that  during  the  past  three  decades  the  mortality 
rate  from  this  disease  has  constantly  and  considerably  decreased 
in  the  United  States,  falling  from  33  per  10,000  of  population  in 
1 871,  to  about  20  per  10,000  at  the  present  time,  yet  this  percentage 
of  deaths  from  one  disease  alone  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
what  it  should  or  would  be  if  only  the  ordinary  precautions  for 
the  prevention  of  the  disease,  which  are  known  to  be  scientific  and 
effectual,  were  exercised. 

*'A  matter  which  is  worthv  of  consideration  in  reference  to  the 

■r 

prevalence  of  consumption  is  the  high  death  rate  occurring  from 
this  disease  in  the  colored  race,  there  being  at  least  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  deaths  among  this  class  of  people  than  occurs  in  the 
white  race.  In  this  city,  where  much  of  the  domestic  help  is  col- 
ored, is  it  not  perfectly  possible  that  families  are  endangered  to  a 
great  degree  from  this  fact  ?  I  have  frequently  given  reasons  why 
the  general  negro  mortality  is  greater  than  the  white.  Very  little 
is  being  made  in  this  city  to  stay  the  spread  of  consumption.  While 
we  have  an  "Expectoration  Ordinance,"  yet  it  is  not  observed  as 
it  should  be,  and  its  provisions  are  inadequate.'' 

Deaths  from  other  diseases  in  the  order  of  their  greater  preva- 
lence: Heart  disease,  329;  pneumonia,  293;  inanition,  184; 
Bright's  disease,  181 ;  typhoid  fever,  157;  entero-colitis,  145;  can- 
cer, 134;  apoplexy,  121  ;  meningitis,  loi ;  paralysis,  98;  bronchitis, 
96 ;  infantile  convulsions,  80 ;  asthma,  67 ;  diphtheria,  57 ;  gastritis, 
57;  peritonitis,  56:  dysentery,  38;  septic  diseases,  38:  nephritis, 
36;  marasmus  (infantile),  32;  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  31; 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  30. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  310,000 — 77,714  colored.  Report 
for  November :  Total  deaths,  618 — 356  colored.  Under  5  years, 
70  white,  53  colored.  Death  rates:  white,  19.13;  colored,  37.01  : 
23.92.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  2 ;  intermittent  fever  and  ma- 
larial cachexia,  10;  consumption,  white,  42,  colored,  43:  cancer. 
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white,  17,  colored,  6;  organic  heart  diseases,  32  white,  29  colored; 
Bright's  disease,  white,  31,  colored,  18. 

Michigan. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  reports  for  four 
weeks,  ending  November  28,  compared  with  the  average  for  No- 
vember in  the  10  years,  1893-1902,  smallpox  was  more  than  usu- 
ally prevalent ;  and  intermittent  fever,  erysipelas,  inflammation  of 
bowels,  remittent  fever,  cholera  morbus,  whooping  cough,  measles 
and  cholera  infantum  were  less  than  usually  prevalent.  The  dis- 
eases which  usually  cause  the  most  sickness  in  Michigan  at  this 
time  of  the  year  were  slightly  less  prevalent  in  the  November  just 
passed  than  the  average  for  November  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Of  the  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  meningitis  was 
reported  present  at  4  places ;  whooping  cough  at  16  places ;  measles 
at  31  places ;  smallpox  at  53  places ;  diphtheria  at  80  places ;  scarlet 
fever  at  122  places;  typhoid  fever  at  154  places;  and  consumption 
at  193  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show  meningitis  reported 
present  at  4  places  less ;  whooping  cough  at  3  places  less ;  measles 
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at  10  places  more;  smallpox  at  11  places  more;  diphtheria  at  3 
places  less;  scarlet  fever  at  11  places  more;  typhoid  fever  at  31 
places  less ;  and  consumption  at  49  places  less  than  in  the  preceding 
month. 

Deaths  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  month  of 
November,  2,628 — i  less  than  for  the  preceding  month.  Death 
rate,  12.9.  Deaths  of  infants  under  i  year,  418;  i  to  4  years,  in- 
clusive, 171 ;  and  789  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  Important 
causes  of  death  were  as  follows:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  158; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  27 ;  typhoid  fever,  80 ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  112;  scarlet  fever,  14;  measles,  7;  whooping  cough,  28; 
pneumonia,  206;  cancer,  140;  accidents  and  violence,  194. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  October: 
Deaths,  170 — 25  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate  for  twelve 
months  ending  Oct.  31,  19.59.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  7; 
consumption,  19;  cancer,  17;  organic  heart  disease,  10;  pneumonia 
and  broncho-pneumonia,  13;  Brighfs  disease,  13. 

St.  Paul,  175,000.  Report  for  October:  Deaths,  119 — 26  under 
5  years;  death  rate,  7.93.  Deaths  from  consumption,  15;  pneu- 
monia, 7;  cancer,  7;  typhoid  fever,  2;  scarlet  fever,  2. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  645,000.  Report  for  October:  Deaths, 
Si7 — 79  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  12.66.    Deaths  from 
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zymotic  diseases,  112;  scarlatina,  8;  diphtherian  croup,  16;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 6;  typhoid  fever,  29;  remittent  fever  and  congeners, 
17;  diarrheal  diseases,  20 — 17  under  5  years;  cancer,  34;  phthisis, 
y  I ;  bronchitis.  33 ;  pneumonia,  40 ;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  2y;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  70;  Bright's  disease 
and  nephritis,  40;  accident,  45. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
421,692.  Report  for  October:  Deaths,  594 — 176  under  5  years; 
death  rate,  16.9.  Deaths  from  croup,  6;  diphtheria,  16;  scarlet 
fever,  3 ;  whooping-cough,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  6 ;  diarrheal  diseases, 
12;  all  zymotic  diseases,  58;  phthisis,  70;  bronchitis,  11;  pneu- 
monia, 58;  cancer,  12;  violence,  35;  still  births,  47. 

Newark,  266,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  December  5: 
Deaths,  96 — 24  under  5  years;  death  rate,  18.76.  Deaths  from 
•contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  22;  diphtheria,  4;  consimip- 
tion,  1 1 ;  still  births,  9 ;  cancer,  7. 

In  virtue  of  recent  legislation,  the  State  has  been  divided  in 
445  sanitary  districts,  and  the  local  authorities  in  each  district  are 
empowered  to  take  active  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  but  in  only  a  small  number  of  these  districts  is  an  in- 
^pector  employed  who  has  received  instruction  in  the  art  of  public 
hygiene.  To  the  end  that  local  boards  of  health  may  be  enabled 
to  secure  the  services  of  capable  health  officers  and  trained  sani- 
tary inspectors,  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  authorized  to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  by  such  persons 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  appoint,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  license  as  health  officers 
and  sanitary  inspectors;  every  such  examination  shall  be  in  such 
subjects  and  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  direct,  and  every  applicant  whose 
examination  shall  be  approved  by  said  State  Board  shall  receive 
a  license  as  health  officer  or  sanitary  inspector  as  provided. 

Tlie  service  has  been  organized  accordingly.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations providing  for  and  governing  examinations  for  license  to 
serve  as  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  are  supplied  by 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Trenton. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  October  sum- 
marizes reports  of  26  towns,  with  aggregate  population  154,200: 
"white,  90,350,  colored,  63,850;  aggregate  deaths,  respectively,  114. 
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144:  258;  death  rates,  15,1,  27.1 :  20.1.  Deaths:  from  consump- 
tion, white,  9,  colored,  20:  29;  heart  diseases,  white,  11,  colored,. 
12:  23;  diarrheal  diseases,  white,  12,  colored  12:  24;  typhoid 
fever,  white,  4,  colored,  5:9;  deaths  under  5  years,  white,  37^ 
colored,  56 :  93 ;  still  born,  white,  2,  colored,  14 :  16. 

Ohio. — Cleveland,  420,000.  Report  for, October:  Deaths,  459 
— 70  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  13. 11.  Deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  22 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  29 ;  smallpox,  i ;  tubercle 
of  lungs,  37;  pneumonia,  29;  cancer,  16;  heart  diseases,  29; 
Bright*s  disease,  18;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  16; 
early  infancy  congenital  icterus,  debility,  etc.,  32;  senile  debility,. 
14;  still  births,  42. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,378,624.  Report  for  week 
ended  December  5 :  Deaths,  451 — 99  under  5  years.  Deaths  from 
Bright's  disease,  4;  consumption,  52;  diphtheria,  12;  croup,  2; 
diseases  of  the  heart,  39;  typhoid  fever,  10;  nephritis,  23;  pneu- 
monia, 61 ;  cancer,  24.  Smallpox  increasingly  prevalent;  99  cases,. 
15  deaths. 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  December  5: 
Deaths,  154 — 54  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  22.62.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria  and  croup,  6;  whooping-cough,  2;  smallpox,  6;. 
typhoid  fever,  1 1 ;  tuberculosis,  1 1 ;  pneumonia,  36 ;  cancer,  3. 

The  Typhoid  Fever  in  Butler. 

Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  engaged  by  *'The  Engineering  News"  to 
investigate  the  typhoid  epidemic  at  Butler,  Pa.,  and  its  causes,  will 
report  that  the  epidemic  has  by  no  means  attained  its  culmination, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  not  having  reached  the  critical  stage. 

In  three  weeks  there  were  1,000  cases,  and  up  to  Dec.  14  1,247 
cases  and  5 1  deaths  had  been  reported.  The  epidemic  he  attributes 
to  the  suspension  of  the  mechanical  filtration  of  the  city  water 
supply. 

The  "New  York  Tribime,''  December  6,  in  an  article  dealing 
with  the  matter,  says :  "The  fact  that  Butler's  sewage  drains  into 
Conequenessing  Creek  has  given  rise  to  a  problem  which  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  have  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  investi- 
gate. There  are  several  small  towns  and  boroughs  below  Butler 
that  take  their  water  from  the  creek,  and  doctors  agree  that  imme- 
diate steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
these  places.  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  acting  director  of  the  hy- 
gienic laboratory  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  has  been  sent 
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to  Butler  from  Washington  to  investigate  the  situation  there  and 
to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  the  disease  sprea3ing  to  other  States/^ 

PoRTo  Rico,  953,943. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  2,026 — 
753  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  24.4.  Still  births,  155; 
cerebrospinal  fever,  13;  diphtheria,  5;  typhoid  fever,  5;  pneu- 
monia, 34 ;  puerperal  fever,  1 1 ;  diarrheal  diseases,  28 ;  anaemia, 
604;  bronchitis,  83;  heart  diseases,  17;  tuberculosis,  151 ;  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  29;  violence,  13;  undefined  diseases,  1,029. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City,  75,000.  Report  for  October :  Deaths, 
50 — II  under  five  years.  Annual  death  rate,  12.61.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  6 ;  tubercle  of  lungs,  i ;  cancer,  3 ;  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart,  6;  pneumonia,  3 ;  Bright's  disease,  3 ;  senile  debility,  2. 

Washington. — Seattle,  125,000.  Report  for  November: 
Deaths,  97 — 19  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  9.24.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis,  1 1 ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  diphtheria,  2 ;  organic 
heart  diseases,  15;  Bright's  disease,  7;  cancer,  i. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  315,000.  Report  for  October:  Deaths, 
323 — 98  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  12.07.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  6;  diphtheria,  7;  phthisis,  28;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  26;  cancer,  22;  organic  heart  disease,  25; 
diarrheal  diseases,  under  2  years,  20 ;  Bright*s  disease,  17 ;  congen- 
ital debility,  21 ;  violence,  28;  accidents,  19. 

Report  for  twelve  months  ended  April  13,  1903:  Births,  7.406, 
as  against  7415  for  1901. — Deaths,. 3,796;  death  rate,  12.65  on  an 
estimated  population  of  300,000.  For  the  year  1901  the  number 
of  deaths  was  3,833,  representing  an  annual  death  rate  of  12.99. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  mortality  rate  of  the  city  has  been 
lowered  from  20.25  in  1892  to  12.65  P^^'*  i>ckx)  in  1902. 

Diphtheria, — There  were  455  cases,  with  83  deaths,  a  percentage 
of  18.2,  as  against  483  cases  with  100  deaths,  a  percentage  of  20.7, 
'  for  the  year  1901. 

Smcdlpox. — 261  cases,  with  one  death — the  largest  number  of 
cases  for  one  year  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1894. 

Tuberculosis, — Cases  seem  not  to  have  been  reported;  deaths, 
395,  as  compared  with  473  in  the  preceding  year. 

Typhoid  Fei'er. — 208  cases,  with  48  deaths;  in  the  preceding 
year,  205  cases,  with  63  deaths. 
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Dr.  RoiJERT  Wood  Mitchell,  aged  71,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians  in  the  South,  died  at  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Xov.  2,  1903,  from  heart  disease.  He  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia, 
though  heart  disease  was  the  mimediate  cause  of  his  demise. 

Dr.  Mitchell  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "Hero  of  the  Epi- 
demics" through  his  courage  and  ability  in  nursing  yellow  fever 
patients  in  the  scourges  which  visited  his  city.  He  was  a  notable 
figure  in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878  and  1879,  and  braved 
all  the  terrors  of  the  plague  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
stricken.  He  organized  the  Memphis  City  Hospital  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  during  this  struggle  was  successively  surgeon  of  a 
Tennessee  regiment,  brigade  and  division  surgeon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Committee  appointed  to  look  into  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health. 

Kind,  genial,  courtly,  gentle  and  lovable,  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  was  universally  liked  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

From  the  ** Record  Blank,"  filled  out  by  himself  in  his  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy,  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Tenn., 
August  26,  I '^31.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  his  State  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  and 
when  transferred  to  the  Confederate  States  service  w-as  promoted 
Surgeon  of  the  Fifteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  subsequently  Senior 
Surgeon  of  Preston  Smith's  Brigade,  and  Chief  Surgeon  of 
Clark's  Division.  He  served  temporarily  with  Vaughan's  Brigade, 
and  for  a  short  while  on  the  staff  of  Cieneral  X.  B.  Forrest.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana  in  18^6. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 


TO   BE   HELD  OCT.    3D,   4TH    AND   5TH,    I904,   UNDER   THE   AUSPICES 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS,  AND  OF  THE 

AMERICAN   CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 


The  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  appointed  by  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904,  met  at  the  Press 
Club  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  nth  day  of  November,  1903^ 
and  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  organize  an  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis. 

Nearly  every  member  of  the  committee  was  present  or  repre- 
sented by  proxy.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  organize  an 
International  Congress  under  the  following  name:  '^American 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  to  be  held  October  3d,  4th 
and  5th,  1904,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universal  Exposition, 
St.  Louis,  1904,  and  of  the  American  Congress  on  Tuberculosis." 

The  present  officers  of  the  American  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
were,  with  a  few  changes  and  exceptions,  elected  to  the  corre- 
sponding offices  in  the  American  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis, as  follows : 

honorary  presidents. 
Lay  :  Medical  : 

Hon.  John  Hay,  Prof.  Dr.  ]Maurice  Benedikt, 

Hon.  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell, 

Hon.  Ex- Judge  A.  H.  Dailey,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hughes, 

Hon.  Judge  C.  G.  Garrison,  Gen.  Presley  M.  Rixey, 

Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  Gen.  Nicholas  Senn. 

COUNCIL. 

Moritz  Ellinger,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
A.  P.  Grinnell,  M.D.,  Vermont. 
H.  Edwin  Lewis,  M.D.^  \>rmont. 
Richard  J.  Nunn,  M.D.,  Ga. 
W.  F.  Drewry,  M.D.,  Va. 
M.  K.  Kassabian,  M.D.,  Penna. 
i  J.  W.  P.  Smithwick,  M.D.,  N.  C. 
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OFFICERS. 

President — E.  J.  Barrick,  M.D.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
First  Vice-President — F.  E.  Daniel,  M.D.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Second  Vice-President — Ex-Chief  Justice  L.  Bradford  Prince, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Third  Vice-President — Dr.  Charles  K.  Cole,  Helena,  Mont. 
Fourth  Vice-President — Dr.  Sofus  B.  Nelson,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Fifth  Vice-President — Dr.  A.  M.  Linn,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Secretary — Samuel  Bell  Thomas,  ii6  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Clark  Bell,  39  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE. 


His  Worship  Mayor  Beck,  London,  Ontario. 

Charles  G.  Hicks,  M.D.,  Dublin,  Ga. 

Wm.  Bayard,  M.D.,  St  John,  N.  B. 

H.  Edwin  Lewis,  M.D.»  Burlington,  Vt. 

A.  C.  Bemays,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 

T.  M.  Mcintosh,  M.D.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Alexander  Mack,  M.D.,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Col.  E.  Chancellor,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  F.  Brunner,  M.D.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Judge  Abram  H.  Dailey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ex- Sen.  Henry  D.  Winton,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  McNeven,  M.D.,  Gibbonsville,  Idaho. 

A.  E.  Osborne,  M.D.,  Eldridge,  Cal. 

J.  C.  Schrader,  M.D.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Tyndale,  M.D.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hon.  Moritz  EUinger,  New  York  City. 

Juan  A.  Fortich,  M.D.,  Cartagena,  Colombia,  S.  A. 

R.  F.  Graham,  M.D.,  Greely,  Colorado. 

A.  P.  Grinnell,  M.D.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Capt.  H.  D.  Snyder,  M.D.,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Thos.  Bassett  Keyes,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Health  Commissioner  John  K.  Simon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Luis  H.  Labayle,  M.D.,  Leon,  Nicaragua. 

W.  F.  Morrow,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Mo. 

Louis  Leroy,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Eduard  Liceaga,  City  of  Mexico. 

Dwight  S.  Moore,  M.D.,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 
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Wm.  H.  Murray,  M-D.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
T.  D.  Barber,  M.D.,  Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
C  S.  Ward,  M.D.,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Prtrf.  S.  H.  VVedcs,  M.D.,  Portland,  Me. 
W.  B.  Otttten,  St  Louis.  Mo. 
Vice-Presidents  of  States'  Representatives  will  be  announced  later, 

BOARP  OF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
E.  J.  Barrick,  M.D.,  President. 
Moritz  EUinger,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Council. 
Samuel  Bell  Thomas,  Secretary. 
Standing  Committees  not  yet  announced. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Congress  be  open  to  the 
legal,  medical,  and  all  other  professions,  judges,  philanthropists, 
scientists,  statesmen,  legislators,  and  all  citizens  interested  in 
averting  the  ravages  of  the  dread  disease,  and  that  they  be  invited 
to  co-operate  and  become  members  of  the  body. 

All  the  Standing  Committees  as  organized  in  the  American 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  were  made  the  Standing  Committees 
in  the  International  Congress. 

The  same  power,  authority,  and  duties  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Executive  Officers  in  the  American  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  and  upon  its  council  and  management,  were  adopted 
and  conferred  upon  the  same  officers  and  committees  in  the  Inter- 
national Congress. 

The  Board  of  Executive  Officers  were  instructed  to  extend  invi- 
tations to  eminent  citizens,  societies,  and  organizations,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  co-operate  and  unite  with  the  International 
Congress,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  objects. 

The  dues  of  members  for  the  year  1903  were  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  one  dollar. 

All  members  of  the  American  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  who 
had  paid  their  dues  were,  by  unanimous  vote,  made  ipse  facto 
members  of  the  International  Congress,  and  all  members  hereafter 
enrolling  in  the  Congress  were  entitled  to  receive  the  "Medico- 
Legal  Journal'^  (Vol.  21),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  body  and 
contains  its  proceedings,  at  half  price,  $1.50,  payable  in  advance. 

It  was  mov^d  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Executive  Officers 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of 
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the  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  American  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  and  report  their  conclusions  at  a  future  meeting. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  propriety  of  inviting  dele- 
gates from  other  governments  outside  of  and  beyond  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  Congress  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Executive 
Officers,  with  power,  and  that  they  report  their  action  and  recom- 
mendations at  a  future  meeting. 

It  w-as  resolved  that  the  organization  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees on  the  same  plan  and  basis  as  that  adopted  by  the  American 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Executive 
Officers,  with  power,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  report  their 
action  on  the  same  at  a  future  meeting. 

It  was  further  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Officers  were  authorized  and  empowered,  in  their  discretion^ 
to  make  any  changes  in  any  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  the 
American  Inten?ational  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  as  they  deem^ 
by  unanimous  action,  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  body  in  the 
accompHshment  of  its  mission,  and  to  that  end  they  be  empowered 
to  make  such  changes,  by  unanimous  action,  in  the  autonomy  of 
the  Congress  and  basis  of  organization  as  they  should  see  fit  at 
any  time  to  adopt  by  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  President  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  be  named  a  committee,  with  power,  as  to 
the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization,  with  a  view  of  having  it  more 
representative  in  character  of  an  international  body. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  laid  before  the 
committee  a  communication  from  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Director  of 
Congresses,  informing  the  committee  that  Surgeon-General  Nich- 
olas Senn,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  of  New 
York,  had  been  added  to  the  Committee  on  Organization. 

This  action  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  Dr.  Darlington 
took  his  seat  in  the  committee. 

The  committee  elected  as  its  secretary.  Thomas  Darlington^ 
M.D.,  and  as  its  treasurer  the  chairman,  Clark  Bell,  Esq. 

Clark  Bell, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Organization. 
D.  J.  Barrick,  M.D., 

.   President. 
Thomas  Darlington, 
'  Secretary  Committee  on  Organisation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Japanese  Physical  Training  :  The  System  of  Exercise,  Diet 
and  General  Mode  of  Living  that  has  made  the  Mikado  People  the 
Healthiest,  Strongest  and  Happiest  Men  and  Women  in  the 
World.  By  Irving  Hancock,  author  of  "Life  at  West  Point,' 
*Tales  from  Luzon,''  "What  One  Man  Saw,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.    Pp.  156.    New  York  and  London :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  historical  sketch  of  Japanese  physical  culture  from  most  an- 
cient times — so  ancient,  the  author  tells  us,  that  its  origin  dates 
before  the  time  when  the  authentic  history  of  these  people  began, 
which  they  have  retained  while  they  have  adopted  from  Western 
civilization  everything  that  they  consider  to  be  necessary  to  their 
national  development.  "They  have  done  more,  for,  whereas  jiu- 
jitsu  was  taught  at  one  time  to  the  aristocratic  classes  only,  it  is 
taught  now  to  all  of  the  people  of  Dai  Nippon  who  wish  to  acquire 
it.  The  value  of  jiu-jitsu  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
while  a  diminutive  race,  possess  the  greatest  endurance  of  any 
people  on  earth." 

That  the  Japanese  are  the  healthiest  and  strongest  people  on 
earth  are  pretty  strong  expressions,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  the 
longest  lived,  but  for  this  information  is  lacking.  However,  be- 
sides the  very  thorough  system  of  physical  exercise  universally 
taught  and  practiced  by  them  there  is  enough  said  about  its  ad- 
juncts, personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness,  taken  altogether,  to 
fully  justify  the  author's  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  healthi- 
ness and  strength,  and  that  they  are  probably  proportionally  long 
lived. 

There  are  some  six  systems  of  jiu-jitsu  (the  collective  term  of 
their  physical  training)  taught,  which  the  author  describes  and 
illustrates  with  sufficient  detail  to  be  easily  understood;  the  aim 
being  to  give  a  perfect,  composite  whole  of  the  essential  principles 
of  health  and  of  the  tricks  of  attack  and  defence  that  are  needed 
by  the  perfect  physical  man  or  woman.  Physical  weakness  or  long 
illnesses  in  Japan,  he  tells  us,  are  considered  to  be  the  misfor- 
tunes of  only  the  very  aged.  The  Japanese  look  upon  lack  of 
strength  as  being  a  freak  or  an  eccentricity.  He  attributes  all  this 
to  the  exhilarating,  life-giving  work  of  the  jiu-jitsu,  which  re- 
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quires  four  years'  time  for  its  mastery,  each  step  to  be  taken  up 
thoroughly  in  its  order.  Among  the  plates,  which  add  much  in- 
terest to  the  book,  are  two  Japanese  models  of  extraordinary 
strength,  who  posed  for  the  illustrations — ^they  look  it. 

Diseases  of  Metabousm  and  Nutrition. — By  Prof.  Dr.  Carl 
VON  NooRDEN,  Physician  in  Qiief  to  the  City  Hospital,  Frankfort, 
A.M.  Part  IV,  The  Acid  Autointoxications.  Pp.  80.  Price 
50  cents.    New  York :    E.  B.  Treat  &  Co. 

Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  parts  before  reviewed.  It 
describes  the  derangements  of  metabolism  which  result  in  an  over- 
production of  acid,  thus  endangering  the  proper  degree  of  alka- 
linity of  the  blood.  Shows  how  acid  autointoxication  occurs,  and 
the  pathological  results,  and  the  necessity  for  physicians  who 
would  treat  chronic  conditions  successfully  to  keep  a  close  and 
intelligent  watch  upon  the  digestion,  excretion  and  assimilation  of 
their  patients.  The  cause  of  diabetic  coma  is  described :  the  accu- 
mulation of  acids  in  the  body ;  and  that  it  is  upon  this  theory  that 
the  alkali  treatment  of  diabetic  coma  is  based.  A  concise  summary 
of  knowledge  upon  a  most  important  subject  of  practical  utility  to 
all  physicians. 

A  NoN-SuRGicAL  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Prostate 
Gland  and  Adnexa.  By  George  Whitfield  Overall^  A.M., 
M.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Memphis  Hospital 
Medical  College.  i2mo.  Pp.207.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  Rowe 
Publishing  Co. 

A  treatise  based  upon  extensive  observation  and  much  clinical 
experience  in  the  use  of  medicines,  electrolysis,  cataphoresis  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate of  diseases.  The  author  does  not  wish,  however,  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  limits  the  treatment  entirely  to  these  means,  for 
there  are  some  neglected  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the  knife  be- 
comes indispensable.  But  he  very  explicitly  states  the  advantages 
of  the  treatment  which  he  advocates,  in  comparison  with  the  too 
common  surgical  treatment  and  the  not  infrequent  irremediable 
result  in  the  event  of  failure  of  surgical  operation.  His  contention 
is  all  the  more  forceful  and  commendable  because  of  the  facile 
impunity  with  which  the  knife  is  nowadays  resorted  to  on  ac- 
count of  confidence  in  antiseptic  procedure.  We  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  all  physicians  as  a  most  timely  and  practical 
treatise. 
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Quiz-CoMPENDS^  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
By  John  Johnson  Kyle,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Decturer  on  Otology, 
Phrenology  and  Laryngology,  and  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of 
Pathology  in  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  etc.  i2mo.  Pp. 
180,  with  85  illustrations.  Price  80  cents.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

Admirably  suited  to  its  purpose;  comprehends  the  gist  of  the 
best  thoughts  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse:  Special  Report  by  Drs.  Pear- 
son, MiCHENER,  Law,  Harbauch,  Trumbower,  Liautard,  Hol- 
COMBE,  HuiDEKOPPER,  Stiles  and  Adams.  Revised  Edition.  Pp. 
600.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington :    Government  Printing  Office,  1903. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  four  years  ago,  is  doubtless  be- 
cause of  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  The  Sanitarian  re- 
marked upon  at  the  time  of  the  first  issue,  and  in  virtue  of  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress  providing  for  the  publication  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  as  follows : 

"That  there  be  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  two  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  the 
same  to  be  first  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sixty- 
four  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Approved, 
June  24,  1902." 

This  special  issue  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  purpose  indi- 
cated, inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  Department  has  no  copies 
for  general  distribution.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  large  issue  to  members  of  Congress  for 
distribution,  as  the  excellency  of  the  work  becomes  more  generally 
known  the  demand  for  it  will  greatly  exceed  this  source  of  supply. 
It  is  incomparably  so  superior  to  any  other  work  in  the  English 
language  on  the  subject  that  the  demand  for  it  will  soon  be  very 
urgent. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  Report,  1903,  is  a 
particularly  instructive  and  elucidative  report  on  the  best  hospital 
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conditions.  In  addition  to  the  details  of  the  personnel,  arrange- 
ment and  privileges  of  the  institution,  the  quarters,  wards,  operat- 
ing room,  roof-garden,  etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated.  There  are 
twenty  private  rooms  in  which  pay  patients  may  be  attended,  if 
they  are  under  the  care  of  the  Attending  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital. 

The  Dispensary  of  the  hospital  is  exclusively  for  those  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  and  surgical  advice. 

Memorial  Hospital,  Richmond^  Va.  Incorporated  October 
13,  1899;  opened  for  patients  August  i,  1903:  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  every  class  and  every  condition.  Its  aim  is  to 
relieve  suffering  humanity  by  every  means  known  to  medical 
science.  In  order  that  its  benefits  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  it  has 
established  two  departments,  one  for  pay  patients,  who  are  treated 
in  private  rooms,  and  one  for  charity  patients,  who  are  treated  in 
wards.  There  is  no  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  institution,  and 
the  number  of  free  beds  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  its  finances 
will  allow. — Mr.  E.  Randolph  Williams,  Secretary. 

Openheimer  Institute. — A  brochure  of  twenty  pages,  em- 
bracing list  of  the  directors,  general  statement  of  the  history,  de- 
velopment and  work  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Women's  National 
Auxiliary.  The  results  it  has  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism have  secured  the  confidence  of  a  large  clientele  among  the 
medical  profession  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  gained  the 
confidence  and  indorsement  of  many  clergymen  and  other  profes- 
sional men  throughout  this  country. 

** Every  patient  is  carefully  examined  by  competent  medical  au- 
thority as  to  physical  condition  and  history.  He  is  then  treated 
personally  as  his  symptoms  demand,  and  for  this  purpose  physic- 
ians of  long  experience  in  general  practice  and  trained  for  this 
special  work  at  the  Institute  are  in  attendance.*' 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Women's 
National  Auxiliary  was  organized  to  take  charge  of,  administer 
and  assist  in  the  charitable  work  to  be  done  by  the  Institute;  to 
spread  knowledge  of  it  and  to  temporarily  look  after  those  who  ' 
have  been  treated  in  bettering  their  physical  and  moral  conditions, 
either  by  co-operation  with  the  various  existing  organizations  or 
otherwise. 

For  general  information  in  regard  to  the  Institute,  write  or 
apply  to  the  executive  offices,  170  Broadway,  New  York.  For  in- 
formation concerning  the  philanthropic  and  charitable  work  of  the 
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Institute,  apply  to  the  Women's  National  Auxiliary,  room  401, 
Fuller  Building,  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Jefferson's  embargo. 

No  other  President  ever  exercised  such  hypnotic  sway  over 
Congress  as  Jefferson  did  in  that  crisis.  Said  the  Federalist  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  in  the  Senate,  in  advocating  the  first  of  Jef- 
ferson's bills :  "The  President  has  recommended  this  measure  on 
his  high  responsibility.  I  would  not  consider.  I  would  not  de- 
liberate. I  would  act.''  This  was  in  the  closing  days  of  1807. 
The  Senate  acted  by  passing,  a  few  hours  later,  the  bill,  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  to  private  interests  ever  placed  on  the  National 
Statute  Book,  which  was  also  rushed  through  the  House.  The 
object  was  to  protect  American  sailors,  shippers,  and  ship-owners 
and  to  peacefully  coerce  the  belligerents  into  respect  for  American 
rights.  This  was  magnificent,  but  as  Jefferson  neglected  to  pre- 
pare for  war  in  case  war  could  not  be  abolished  by  his  plan,  it  was 
not  sense.  The  orders  in  council  and  the  decrees  meant  risk  for 
American  commerce.  The  embargo  meant  ruin  or  rebellion. 
America,  and  not  the  belligerents,  was  the  chief  sufferer.  George 
III  rejoiced  at  the  embargo  as  a  means  of  crippling  American 
commerce,  of  which  England  was  jealous. — Charles  M.  Harvey, 
in  the  December  "Atlantic." 

• 

THE  JOY  OF  LIVING. 

"We  know  but  little  of  joy;  and  as  for  the  joy  of  living,  most 
of  us  have  missed  that  altogether'' — the  lack  of  happiness  in  the 
world  and  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inspiring  paper  by  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  in  the  Janu- 
ary "Delineator."  Although  the  writer  lays  much  stress  upon  the 
non-existence  of  happiness,  she  points  a  way  to  individual  better- 
ment of  conditions.  Many  people  sink  under  a  burden  of  care, 
whereas  care  should  be  an  uplifting  influence,  "for  the  saddest  of 
life  is  not  found  where  Care  is.  but  there  where  Love  is  and  Care 
is  denied."  There  is  that  in  life  to  recompense  for  sorrow,  how- 
ever great :  the  trouble  is  that  many  cannot  see  the  good  about 
them  everywhere,  in  Nature.  Therein  is  the  secret  of  all  joy,  is 
Miss  French's  messagx,' — a  right  understanding  of  life,  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.    **Yet  even  when  your  strength  dies  with 
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discontent — and  here  is  the  very  joy  of  life  itself — Nature,  with 
its  remedial  forces,  will  bring  strength  back  to  you,  for  Nature, 
which  is  life,  goes  on  eternally,  renewing  all  things  and  always 
ready  to  renew  you." 

"go  not  too  far/* 

Go  not  too  far — too  far  beyond  my  gaze, 

Thou  who  canst  never  pass  beyond  the  yearning 
Which,  even  as  the  dark  for  dawning  stays, 

Awaits  thy  loved  returning! 
Go  not  too  far!    Howe'r  thy  fancies  roam 

Let  them  come  back,  wide-circling,  like  the  swallow. 
Lest  I,  for  very  need,  should  try  to  come — 

Yet  find  I  could  not  follow! 

— Florence  Earle  Coates,  in  the  December  "Atlantic/' 

wagner's  ''parsifal/' 

Richard  Wagner  completed  **Parsifal,"  his  last  work,  only  a 
few  months  before  it  was  produced,  although  he  had  been  working 
on  the  idea  for  many  years.  The  first  conception  of  it  is  said 
to  have  come  to  him  as  early  as  1857.  In  1877,  he  had  finished 
the  poem.  During  the  following  year  he  completed  the  music  of 
the  first  act.  On  the  instrumentization  of  the  whole  opera  he 
worked  for  three  years,  and  finished  it  in  January,  1882. 

Wagner  found  the  story  in  that  field  of  mediaeval  lore  and  mys- 
ticism that  his  studies  for  his  earlier  operas  had  laid  bare  to  him. 
From  the  German  Minnesinger,  Wolfram  voti  Eschenbach,  who 
wrote  the  epic  ''Parzival,"  and  from  Chetrien  de  Troyes,  he  drew 
most  of  the  material,  which  he  used,  with  the  privilege  of  the 
artist,  in  the  way  that  appealed  to  him  most  strongly.  ** Parsifal" 
thus  became  his  own  in  the  form  in  which  he  gave  it  to  the  world. 

The  story  is  so  vague  and  symbolic  that  few  persons  have  ever 
been  able  to  clarify  it.  It  makes  a  profound  poetic  impression  on 
the  hearer,  however,  and  its  supernatural  pictures  are  eloquent 
with  a  mvstic  mediseval  beauty. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  musical  merits  of  Wagner's  last  work^ 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  his  masterpiece.  The 
score  is,  of  course,  modeled  on  the  Wagner  method,  and  the  music 
consists  of  a  series  of  "leading  motives"  so  combined  as  to  provide 
a  continuous  musical  accompaniment  to  the  solemn  and  impressive 
if  disconnected  episodic  scenes.  The  voices  sing  in  the  familiar 
"endless  melody'^  of  the  later  Wagner  operas.    The  first  and  third 
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acts  are  de^y  solemn  in  their  religious  aspect,  and  the  music  is 
beautiful  and  significant  in  spite  of  this  character.  In  the  second 
act,  the  &>wer  maidens  sing  in  melodious  and  alluring  dance 
rhythms.  To  persons  who  have  never  heard  "Parsifal/'  the  music 
will  be  a  new  revelation  of  Wagner's  genius  as  composer  and  poet, 
even  though  the  opera  be  not  his  master-work. — From  "  Tarsifal* 
in  New  York,"  by  Lawrence  Reamer,  in  the  **American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews"  for  December. 


CONCERNING  PROCTOR's. 


The  theatrical  manager  who  can  please  the  children  is  the  one 
who  unfailingly  wins  success.  These  are  the  jolly  days  (as  well 
as  the  holidays)  when  the  little  folks  are  especially  eager  to  be 
amused  by  visits  to  the  theatres,  and  in  the  Proctor  theatres  above 
all  others  are  they  catered  to  intelligently  and  effectively.  Ever 
since  the  holidays  came  near,  Mr.  Proctor  has  modeled  his  pro- 
grammes with  a  keen  eye  to  the  delighting  of  his  school-children 
patrons,  whom  he  numbers  in  the  thousands.  On  any  of  his  bills 
tliese  days  they  are  sure  to  be  amused  by  clever  trained  dc^s, 
grotesque  and  solemn-faced  monkeys,  cutely  educated  cats,  or 
beautiful  trained  horses;  while  the  marionette  shows,  the  funny 
moving  pictures  with  their  thrilling  portrayal  of  Santa  Claus'  mid- 
night chimney  visit — all  contribute  to  send  the  little  ones  home 
simply  delighted. 

The  wizard  Edison,  it  is  said,  invented  the  Kalatechnoscope,  or 
moving  picture  machine,  during  one  of  his  idle  days,  when  his 
brain  had  become  tired  with  some  of  the  vast  problems  that  con- 
fronted him.  If  this  be  true,  then  all  the  children  in  the  world 
owe  a  debt  of  pleasurable  gratitude  to  that  marvelous  man  of 
Menlo  Park,  for  of  all  the  features  ever  placed  upon  a  theatre  stage 
the  Kalatechnoscope  heads  the  list  in  its  perpetual  fascination  for 
the  young  folks. 

A  recently  unique  but  rapidly  growing  fad  in  suburban  towns, 
where  good  entertainment  is  sought  all  the  time,  is  the  formation 
of  "Proctor  Clubs,"  composed  largely  of  ladies  and  children  who 
long  ago  acquired  the  "Proctor  habit"  during  their  shopping  visits 
to  New  York.  These  clubs  consist  generally  of  congenial  little 
groups  of  friends  and  neighbors,  from  ten  to  fifty  in  number,  who 
select  certain  afternoons  or  evenings  for  "Proctor  Theatre  Par- 
ties,*' which  they  attend  in  a  body.  A  block  of  seats  are  reserved 
for  them  in  advance,  and  there  is  always  some  special  feature  in- 
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troduced  in  the  bill  for  their  benefit.    Already  this  season  nearlv 
forty  of  these  clubs  have  been  in  successful  operation. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  OF  TO-DAY.* 


By  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward. 


It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  our  American  colleges  to  read  an  address,  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  those  who  are  about  to  pass  from  the  limited 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  studentship  to  the  wider  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
for  some  last  words  of  friendly  counsel,  and  for  a  review  of  those 
ancient  academic  ideals  which,  while  they  have  animated  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  our  predecessors,  have  survived  them  all, 
and  are  still  a  source  of  inspiration  to  our  contemporaries.  But 
appropriate  as  this  sort  of  baccalaureate  address  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  it  now  appears  to  be  somewhat  too  scholastic  for  the 
happy  day  which  marks  the  end  of  a  college  course  of  study  and 
the  joyful  entrance  of  the  graduates  into  the  activities  of  profes-^ 
sional  and  business  life.  Moreover,  a  just  appreciation  of  good- 
advice  and  a  generous  susceptibility  to  lofty  ideals  require  a  de- 
gree of  physical  comfort  and  degree  of  mental  repose  rarely  at- 
tainable in  the  heat  of  our  average  summer  day.  The  solemn  les- 
sons of  antiquity  are  losing  their  force,  also,  by  reason  of  iteration 
and  reiteration  from  the  commencement  platform ;  so  that  one  may 
no  longer  expect  to  strike  a  responsive  chord,  even  in  classical 
colleges,  by  an  appeal  to  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  our  distin- 
guished ancestors. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  best,  therefore,  to  depart  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  lies  closer 
at  hand;  and  as  the  merchant  acts  wisely  in  taking  stock  at  the 
end  of  his  fiscal  year,  so  I  trust  we,  teachers  and  students  alike, 
may  utilize  advantageously  the  end  of  this  academic  year  to  in- 

•Commencement  address  read  at  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  June  11,  1903. 
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quire  what  education  is  and  to  what  extent  it  meets  the  demands  of 
our  times. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  in  a  general  way,  what  education 
means;  but  most  of  us  would  hesitate,  I  think,  if  called  upon  to 
give  a  concise  definition  of  the  word.  Indeed,  those  of  us  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  might  be  held  to  be  ill-qualified  to 
explain  the  import  of  the  word.  We  are  so  near  to  the  business 
and  so  much  occupied  with  its  details  that  we  may  fail  to  see  it 
in  its  true  proportions,  and  hence  fail  to  estimate  aright  its  effects 
and  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  those  unacquainted  with  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  educational  affairs  are  plainly  disqualified, 
for  they  lack  the  precise  and  intimate  knowledge  essential  to  define 
so  comprehensive  a  term.  If  we  appeal,  American  fashion,  to  the 
majority,  it  will  be  found  that  the  concensus  of  public  opinion  re- 
gards education  as  a  series  of  routine  performances,  carried  on 
by  means  of  more  or  less  elaborate  methods,  involving  tasks  which 
students  sometimes  undertake  with  joy  and  sometimes  with  sor- 
row, and  ending  for  those  who  complete  the  programme  with  a 
ceremony  called  graduation.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  we  usually 
mean  by  elementary  education,  and  we  all  believe  that  its  admin- 
istration is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  the  average  boy  or  girl. 
And  yet  I  think  it  would  be  found  troublesome  to  explain  just  what 
is  accomplished  by  this  process  and  why  a  person  subjected  to  it 
may  be  called  educated  and  why  one  not  so  fortunate  may  be  called 
uneducated.  Of  course,  the  easy  explanation  is  at  hand.  We 
justify  the  process  by  its  results.  These  are  found  to  be  on  the 
whole  elevating  to  the  majority,  and  so  we  drift  on  with  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  forgetting,  commonly,  that  while  this  demo- 
cratic leveling  of  intelligence  has  certain  obvious  advantages,  it  has 
also  certain,  though  perhaps  less  obvious,  disadvantages.  And  if 
we  inquire  what  factors  should  enter  into  a  scheme  of  elementary 
education,  we  at  once  meet  with  a  confusing  diversity  of  opinion 
and  with  the  bewildering  fact  that  the  schemes  already  elaborated 
are  so  crowded  with  subjects  that  there  is  little  chance  of  adding 
anything  new,  and  so  tenaciously  maintained  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  omitting  anything  old. 

But  if  we  encounter  difficulty  in  defining  precisely  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  elementary  education  there  would  appear  to  be  still 
greater  difficulty  in  formulating  clear  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  higher  education ;  for  with  respect  to  the  latter  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  diversity  of  opinions  which  are  to  a  large  extent 
crystallized.    Ask  the  average  college-bred  man  what  is  the  best 
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line  of  work  to  pursue  in  a  college  course,  and  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
answer,  if  he  replies  spontaneously,  that  the  line  he  himself  pur- 
sued is  probably  the  best,  or,  perhaps,  unquestionably  the  best. 
Since  the  average  collegian  belongs  to  the  traditional  school,  the 
average  opinion  is  as  unanimous  as  it  is  unilateral ;  and  he  who 
expresses  it  may  justly  fortify  his  view  by  pointing  to  the  excel- 
lent results  which  have  come  from  the  pursuit  of  the  time-honored 
literary  curriculum,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  put  it,  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  ''classics  and  the  humanities/^  Quite  recently,  however, 
in  the  historical  sense,  there  has  arisen  a  new  form  of  learning, 
under  the  name  of  science,  which  has  now  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  worthy,  at  least,  of  a  good  share  of  our  attention, 
if  it  is  not  comparable  in  vaiue  with  the  ancient  learning;  while 
some  of  the  bolder  advocates  of  science  would  give  it  first  place  in 
any  scheme  of  education.  This  new  learning,  in  the  comprehen- 
sive sense  now  implied  by  the  word  science,  is  only  about  thirty 
years  old.  But  to  understand  fully  its  meaning  and  to  appreciate 
how  profoundly  it  has  affected  educational  matters,  one  needs  to 
have  lived  in  the  prescientific  as  well  as  in  the  present  epoch. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  advent  of  science  in  education  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  struggle,  which  rose  at  times  to  a  fierce- 
ness not  altogether  creditable  to  the  combatants  involved.  But 
though  the  storm  and  stress  of  that  struggle,  happily,  have  died 
away,  there  remain  some  controverted  questions  whose  adjust- 
ment must  be  left,  perhaps,  to  you  of  the  present  generation  to 
bring  about ;  for  we  of  the  prescientific  epoch  can  not  discuss  them 
without  arousing  prejudice  which  is  attributed  either  to  irrational 
conservatism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  sweeping  iconoclasm,  on  the 
other. 

I  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  certain  forms  of  this  prejudice,  and 
suggest  that  our  sense  of  humor  should  help  much  to  dissipate  the 
intellectual  fogs  which  obscure  these  matters  of  controversy,  and 
hence  lead  to  solutions  which  will  rest  on  foundations  of  merit 
alone.  Thus,  even  at  the  present  day,  many  of  the  older  school  of 
education  hold,  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  that  studies  may  be  divided 
into  sharply  defined  categories  designated  as  '^liberal,"  '*human- 
istic/'  "scientific,''  "professional,"  "technical,''  etc. ;  and  men  and 
women  are  said  to  have  had  "a  liberal  training,"  "a  professional 
training,''  or  "a  technical  training,"  as  the  case  may  be.  They  say, 
by  implication  at  least,  that  mathematics,  when  pursued  a  little 
way,  just  far  enough  to  make  a  student  entertain  the  egotistic  but 
erroneous  notion  that  he  Icriows  something  of  the  subject,  is  an 
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element  of  liberal  training.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  goes 
further,  and  acquires  a  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  his 
training  is  called  professional  or  technical.  Similarly,  studies 
which  include  the  memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar,  the  poetry 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  or,  in  short,  the 
so-called  polite  literature,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  are  said 
to  lead  to  breadth  and  culture;  while  studies  which  include  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Galileo,  Huygens,  Newton, 
Laplace  and  Darwin  are  said  to  lead  to  narrowness  and  specialism ; 
as  if  the  first  class  of  authors  were  somehow  possessed  of  human- 
istic traits,  and  the  other  class  of  demoniacal  tendencies.  So  far, 
indeed,  are  these  distinctions  carried  that  higher  moral  qualities 
are  not  uncommonly  attributed  to' the  young  man  who  studies 
Latin  and  Greek  in  order  that  he  may  earn  a  living  by  teaching 
them  than  are  attributed  to  the  young  man  who  studies  engineer- 
ing in  order  that  he  may  earn  a  living  by  building  bridges  which 
will  not  fall  down  and  kill  folks. 

But,  you  may  ask,  is  it  not  possible,  in  spite  of  tradition,  preju- 
dice and  conflict  of  opinion,  to  lay  down  some  practical  precept  or 
working  hypothesis  that  will  enable  us  to  proceed  along  different 
routes  toward  the  common  goal  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success  ? 
Experience  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  given,  I  think,  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  We  need  only  to  enlarge  our 
definition  of  education  in  order  to  include  all  that  is  good  in  the 
new  learning  and  to  retain  all  that  is  good  in  the  old  learning. 
The  only  imperative  restrictions  are  that  we  must  not  prescribe 
the  same  curriculum  for  all  students,  and  that  we  must  not  enter- 
tain invidious  distinctions  with  respect  to  any  of  the  curricula. 
According  to  this  view,  then,  the  formal  education  of  schools  and 
colleges  does  not  consist,  as  many  well-educated  people  seem  tp 
think,  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  studies,  but  rather  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  studies  thoroughly  well.  Herein,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  theo- 
retical as  well  as  the  practical  solution  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
conflict  of  studies.  Provisionally,  we  have  pretty  generally  reached 
this  conclusion  in  America.  It  only  remains  to  replace  the  nar- 
rowness which  is  willing  to  accept  the  traditional  limits  of  learning 
by  a  breadth  which  would  hesitate  to  set  any  such  limits. 

If  we  accept  this  enlargement  of  our  intellectual  horizon,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  do  so,  it  will  be  easy 
to  brush  away  the  distinctions  which  have  long  clouded  our  minds, 
and  still  affect  our  judgments,  in  the  classification  of  studies.  The 
adjectives  liberal,  technical,  humanistic  and  professional,  as  com- 
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monly  used  to  denote  differences  or  to  mark  invidious  distinctions, 
will  be  found  to  be,  usually,  misleading  or  meaningless.  All  studies 
conscientiously  and  laboriously  pursued  will  be  seen  to  be  liberal- 
izing and  humanizing,  whether  they  be  pursued  with  or  without 
a  technical  or  professional  end  in  view.  That  it  is  any  more 
creditable  to  study  the  works  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  than  it  is 
to  study  the  works  of  Galileo  and  Darwin  will  be  found  to  be  a  frail 
figment  of  the  imagination,  growing  out  of  the  supposed  holiness 
of  metaphysics  and  the  supposed  unholiness  of  physics. 

In  the  educational  transformation  that  has  come  about  in  the 
last  three  decades,  our  schools  of  science  and  technology  have 
played  an  important  role.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  have 
demonstrated  their  right  to  existence,  that  they  have  come  to  stay, 
and  that  they  should  play  a  still  more  important  educational  role 
in  the  future.  They  have  won  their  way  to  prominence  in  spite 
of  all  opposition;  and  I  think  it  may  be  justly  said  that  in  thor- 
oughness of  work  and  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  energy 
and  independence  essential  to  the  successful  and  useful  citizen 
they  have  already  surpassed  the  older  classical  colleges.  But  the 
strength  of  their  position  is  measured  not  so  much  by  academic 
standards  as  by  the  achievements  of  their  graduates.  The  world 
no  longer  asks  where  and  how  men  have  been  trained;  it  goes 
straight  to  the  point  and  inquires  what  they  can  do.  This  is  the 
supreme  test.  That  the  graduates  of  our  technical  schools  have 
met  this  test  successfully  is  proved  by  their  efficiency  in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life.  The  prominence  of  their  work  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  great  industrial  progress  of  our  times.  The 
civil,  the  chemical,  the  electrical,  the  mining,  the  metallurgical, 
the  naval  and  the  sanitary  engineer  have  established  a  claim  to 
recognition  among  the  learned  professions.  Astronomers,  botan- 
ists, chemists,  geologists,  gcodetists,  physicians,  zoologists  and 
other  so-called  specialists  have  also  demonstrated  by  actual  achieve- 
ments that  a  scientific  training  fits  men  well  for  the  work  of  the 
world. 

In  the  meantime  great  changes  have  likewise  taken  place  in  the 
curricula  and  in  the  attitude  toward  science  of  our  classical  ccA- 
leges.  Most  of  them  have  given  place  in  their  required  or  elective 
studies  for  the  principal  sciences.  Many  of  them  have  limited  the 
requirements  in  the  classical  languages  to  a  minimum;  while  a 
few  of  our  leading  institutions  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  the 
degree  of  A.B.  without  any  requirement  in  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  also,  that  the  scientific  method  and  the  scientific 
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spirit  of  investigation  have  worked  striking  changes  in  attitude 
toward  their  own  specialties  among  the  devotees  to  ancient  learn- 
ing. Thus  they  speak  of  the  science  of  history  and  the  science  of 
theology,  and  even  of  laboratory  methods  in  these  sciences;  and 
among  themselves,  teachers  of  the  classics  are  not  infrequently 
referred  to  as  scientific  or  archaic,  according  as  they  are  animated 
by  modern  or  mediaeval  ideas.  A  few  eminent  educators  deplore 
these  tendencies  and  write  regretfully  of  the  vanishing  monastic 
features  of  college  life.  A  few  rail  bitterly  against  what  they  call 
"the  materialism  of  science/*  and  charge  that  the  perfume  of  the 
Attic  violet  is  bemg  stifled  by  the  mephitic  odors  of  the  laboratory. 
Others  assert  that,  while  science  may  be  good  enough  for  engi- 
neers who  build  railroads  and  dig  canals,  the  classics  and  the 
humanities  are  alone  fit  for  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  But 
the  trend  of  progress  is  clearly  visible  in  these  as  well  as  in  other 
signs  of  our  times.  Mediaeval  methods,  customs  and  ideals  are 
slowly  yielding  to  the  reason  of  modern  thought. 

Once  free  from  the  bias  and  the  restrictions  of  inherited  opin- 
ions, education  must  appeal  to  us  with  a  broader  and  a  deeper 
significance.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  education  is  a  process 
which  should  begin  in  infancy  and  end  only  in  advanced  age- 
Science  has  demonstrated  that  man  is  a  part  of,  and  not  apart 
from,  the  universe  in  which  we  live;  and  education  in  the  com- 
prehensive meaning  of  the  word  is  the  process  of  development 
which  fits  us  to  play  well  our  parts  in  the  infinite  variety  of  phe- 
nomena which  mold  us  and  which  we  in  turn  help  to  mdid.  Hence 
the  question  of  education  is  a  many-sided  and  a  far-reaching  one, 
to  the  larger  aspects  of  which  we  even  who  are  engaged  with  some 
of  its  formal  details  can  only  point  the  way.  Schools  and  colleges 
serve  only  to  give  the  student  a  start,  whence  he  enters  the  '*Uni- 
versity  of  the  Universe,"  from  which  there  are  no  graduates.  Each 
may  choose  his  own  field,  and  if  he  would  be  a  master  in  it  he  musi 
become  a  specialist.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  decry  the 
present  as  an  age  of  specialists  and  speak  and  write  ruefully  of 
former  times  when  the  more  learned  minds  were  able  to  compass 
the  entire  domain  of  accepted  learning.  But  those  were  times 
when  accepted  learning  was  mostly  of  the  kind  called  "polite,'* 
times  when  the  rapidly  rising  sciences  and  their  devotees  were  re- 
ferred to  with  anything  but  terms  of  politeness.  The  change  from 
this  not  very  remote  past  is  irrevocable,  however,  and  it  is  plainly 
our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  new  conditions,  full  as  they  are 
of  novelties  and  perplexities.     The  recent  great  increase  in  the 
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quantity  of  indispensable  knowledge  forces  us  to  a  hitherto  un- 
heard of  division  of  labor  in  the  educational  field.  The  specialist 
is,  therefore,  a  necessity,  though  there  never  was  a  time  w^hen  the 
qualifications  of  a  specialist  were  so  numerous  and  so  exacting. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  one's  training  now  must  be 
broadly  liberal  in  order  that  it  may  be  minutely  special. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  educational 
opportunities.  The  school,  the  college,  the  university,  the  library 
and  the  museum  were  never  so  numerous,  so  free  and  so  efficient 
as  at  the  present  time.  Hundreds  of  experts,  in  the  study  and  in 
the  laboratory,  in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  are  contributing  by 
their  researches  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge.  Hiindreds  of 
literary,  historical,  scientific  and  other  technical  societies  are  annu- 
ally swelling  the  published  volume  of  the  world's  best  learning; 
while,  in  a  popular  way,  the  newspaper,  the  journal  and  the  maga- 
zine bring  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  instalments  of  this  best  learn- 
ing to  him  who  can  read  it  aright.  Intercommunication  by  post 
and  by  telegraph,  and  quick  transportation  over  land  and  sea  are 
rapidly  dissipating  class  prejudices  and  supplanting  them  by 
friendly  rivalries  in  the  conmion  educational  advance.  The  illii- 
sions  which  some  eastern  institutions  have  long  held  with  respect 
to  their  superiority  over  institutions  in  other  localities,  are  rapidly 
vanishing  before  the  tests  of  merit  and  achievement.  Indeed,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  picked  men  who  pursue  work  for  the 
higher  degrees  in  our  graduate  schools,  it  would  appear  that  the 
centre  of  education,  like  the  centre  of  papulation,  is  no  longer  east 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

So  far  then  as  opportunities  go,  the  college  student  of  to-day 
has  great  advantages  over  his  predecessor  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Verily,  no  one  need  thirst  in  vain  for  knowledge,  for  the 
fountains  thereof  are  to  be  found  flowing  on  every  hand.  But,  to 
paraphrase  an  old  saying,  while  we  may  point  out  the  fountains  of 
learning  we  may  not  be  certain  that  men  will  drink  deeply  or 
effectively  therefrom.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  these  available  advantages  are  appreciated  and  utilized 
by  the  average  student  of  to-day. 

It  would  be  quite  unreasonable,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the 
student  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  from  or  much  abler 
than  the  student  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  The  capacity  of  the 
human  mind,  like  astronomical  phenomena,  is  subject  mainly  to 
secular  variations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  great 
increase  in  knowledge  and  the  enlarged  means  for  its  diffusion,  in 
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recent  times,  have  led  to  a  perceptible  quickening  as  well  as  to  a 
j)erceptible  broadening  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  men.  What 
may  be  called  the  experience  of  life,  and  this  is,  in  general,  the 
most  important  part  of  education,  is  begun  earlier  and  is  realized 
in  larger  measure  than  ever  before.  Coming  thus  to  the  college  or 
university  better  acquainted  with  men  and  things  and  pursuing  a 
broader  and  a  more  laborious  course  of  study,  the  graduate  of  to- 
day is,  as  a  rule,  a  better  equipped  and  a  more  efficient  man  for  the 
work  of  the  world  than  any  of  his  forerunners.  More  is  ex- 
pected of  him,  more  is  required  of  him,  and  more  is  accomplished 
by  him  than  in  any  preceding  age. 

But  while  this  is  the  character  we  may  justly  attribute  to  the 
majority  of  our  college  men,  there  is  a  noisy  minority  of  them  who 
have  succeeded,  apparently,  in  convincing  the  public,  and  to  a 
large  extent  college  authorities,  that  one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  an  educational  institution  is  the  cultivation  of  'muscle  and  the 
conduct  of  athletic  sports.  Along  wuth  the  growth  of  this  minority 
there  has  sprung  up,  also,  a  class  of  less  strenuous  men,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  elective  system,  are  pursuing  courses  of 
aimless  discontinuity  involving  a  minimum  of  work  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  play.  They  toil  not,  except  to  avoid  hard  labor ;  neither 
do  they  spin,  except  yarns  of  small  talk  over  their  pipes  and  their 
bowls.  I  need  not  explain  to  you  that  these  types  of  men  are  well 
known  in  natural  history.  From  time  immemorial  the  gladiator 
and  the  Miss  Nancy  have  received  much  of  that  fleeting  attention 
which  the  careless  crowd  bestows  on  the  gaudily  attired  tumblers 
of  the  circus  and  on  the  transparent  masks  of  pretenders.  It  is 
not  so  well  known,  however,  that  these  types  of  men — prospective 
bachelors  of  athletics  and  degree-hunting  dudes — ^are  now  wielding 
an  influence  distinctly  inimical  to  academic  ideals  and  distinctly 
debasing  to  academic  morals. 

Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  opposed  to  physical 
culture  and  athletic  sports.  Scarcely  any  element  of  education  is 
so  important  as  the  attainment  of  a  healthy  balance  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  physical  functions  of  men.  The  ancient  maxim 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  more  fitting  now  than  ever 
before.  W'c  know  or  ought  to  know  much  better  than  our  ances- 
tors to  what  extent  clear  thought  and  right  action  depend  on  good 
lungs,  sound  hearts  and  unclogged  livers.  My  protest  is  not 
against  school  and  college  athletics  as  such,  but  against  athletics  as 
they  are  now  generally  carried  on,  and  especially  against  inter- 
collegiate contests.     As  now  practised,  athletics  seem  to  me  to 
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defeat  the  object  they  are  intended  to  attain.  They  cultivate  al- 
most exclusively  the  men  who  are  usually  more  in  need  of  intel- 
lectual training,  and  they  ignore  almost  completely  the  men  who 
are  physically  defective.  The  latter  are  only  permitted  to  stand 
by  and  whoop  for  their  alma  mater  and  for  her  gladiators. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  the  advisers  and  trainers  of  our  teams  and 
crews  are  not  always  men  to  whom  good  judgment  would  com- 
mit* the  training  of  youth,  but  they  are  often  men  as  ignorant  of 
physical  culture  as  they  are  of  mental  and  moral  culture;  their 
names,  indeed,  are  commonly  better  known  to  the  patrons  of  the 
turf  and  the  ring  than  they  are  to  the  patrons  of  the  cap  and  the 
gown. 

The  usually  keen  American  sense  of  humor  seems  to  have  failed 
us  in  these  matters.  Thus  the  reporters  appear  to  think  it  essen- 
tial to  state  that  every  distinguished  college  graduate  who  dies 
was  a  noted  athlete  in  his  day,  and  they  often  ascribe  great  prowess 
to  men  of  a  notably  opposite  physique.  One  might  infer  also, 
from  the  prominence  given  to  the  small  number  of  "punters"  and 
**half-backs"  of  the  day,  that  they  are  the  only  college  men  who 
are  likely  to  succeed  in  life.  The  sporting  populace  and  the  sport- 
ing alumni  go  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  intercollegiate  contests, 
while  the  press,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  followed  in  describing 
prize  fights,  devotes  much  more  space  to  these  ephemeral  events 
than  it  does  to  all  other  educational  affairs  combined.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  light-headed  undergraduate  attires  himself 
like  a  stable-boy  and  affects  the  manners  and  vices  of  a  cowboy 
without  aspiring  to  the  virtues  of  either.  He  may  be  excused  also 
for  entertaining  the  hypothesis  that  colleges  are  athletic  clubs,  and 
that  his  professors,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Dooley,  will  proceed 
leisurely  to  take  from  him  the  requisite  minimum  of  formalities 
leading  to  a  degree. 

There  is  a  darker  side  of  this  question  which  calls  for  something 
more  than  a  quickened  sense  of  humor.  It  is  the  vast  expense 
entailed  by  these  extra-academic  operations.  Fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  are  certainly  not  needed  by  a  college 
or  a  university  to  provide  adequate  physical  training  for  a  few 
athletes  and  amusement  for  a  few  hundreds  of  men  who  cannot 
find  health  and  pleasure  in  more  useful  occupations.  In  so  far  as 
educational  institutions  tacitly  encourage  the  practice  of  this  sort 
of  political  economy  by  students,  the  majority  of  whom  have  yet  to 
try  their  hands  at  self-support,  they  must  be  held  guilty  of  pro- 
moting a  degree  of  extravagance  which  in  other  walks  of  life  is 
iisually  associated  with  open  corruption. 
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But  the  fashions,  the  follies  and  the  fads  of  college  men,  like 
those  of  any  other  limited  community,  play  an  insignificant  role 
in  the  larger  drama  of  life.  However  important  to  his  little  circle 
a  student  may  have  been  as  an  undergraduate,  he  is  likely  to  meet 
with  a  chilly  reception  unless  he  is  well  qualified  for  arduous  ser- 
vice in  the  work  of  the  world.  Tliose  who  have  thus  qualifiedr 
however,  may  go  forth  with  confidence;  for  as  ours  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  age  of  educational  opportunity,  so  is  it  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  professional  and  business  opportunity.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  talent,  energy  and  enterprise  in  young  men  were  so 
much  in  demand  as  at  present.  Men  who  can  plan  and  execute; 
men  who  can  work  out  knotty  problems  in  engineering,  in  trans- 
portation, in  sanitation  and  in  finance;  and  men  who  can  study 
aright  the  mighty  questions  of  industrial  and  social  economy  now 
confronting  us,  are  everywhere  needed.  Above  all,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  men  who  can  see  straight,  and  who  can  live  lives  free 
from  moral  obliquity ;  men  who  can  expose  the  frauds  of  politicians 
and  the  tricks  of  boodlers  and  grafters ;  and  men  who  can  demon- 
strate, by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  that  the  homely  virtues 
of  honesty,  industry  and  sobriety  are  not  dying  out  in  our  land. 

The  world  demands  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  labor; 
those  who  would  work  during  a  portion,  only,  of  their  leisure  time, 
need  not  apply.  The  world  demands  men  who  are  patient  and  en- 
during ;  those  who  cannot  find  pleasure  in  business,  but  who  would 
make  a  business  of  pleasure,  are  not  wanted.  The  world  demands 
men  of  courage  and  convictions;  those  who  vacillate  and  tem- 
porize are  sure  to  be  beaten  in  the  race  of  life. 

Young  men  often  wonder  why  they  get  on  so  slowly  and  why  the 
world  puts  so  low  an  estimate  on  their  abilities.  While  the  element 
of  chance  is  not  wholly  negligible  in  these  matters,  and  while 
^'influence"'  and  "pull,''  especially  in  politics,  sometimes  interfere 
with  "natural  selection,"  the  reason  is  generally  plain  in  any  indi- 
vidual case.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  world  sets  severely  high 
requirements  for  the  competent  and  the  trustworthy,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  men  who  are  rejected  have  failed  to  pass  in 
these  requirements. 

Along  with  the  great  advantages  now  afforded  for  education* 
and  along  with  the  inspiring  fields  of  work  now  open  to  educated 
men  there  should  go  a  correspondingly  high  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  our  college  graduates.  They  are  in  no  sense  aristocrats, 
and  they  would  become  ridiculous  in  the  assumption  of  any  un- 
proved superiority.    Nevertheless,  if  they  are  too  sensitively  pos- 
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sessed  of  that  modesty  which  is  born  of  a  knowledge  of  things,  we 
may  say  for  them  noblesse  oblige  without  undue  hesitancy.  You 
who  go  forth  to-day,  therefore?,  must  assume,  if  you  bear  well  your 
responsibilities,  new  and  increasing  obligations,  obligations  to 
your  college,  obligations  to  your  country,  and  obligations  to  your 
fellow-men  of  the  world. 

Those  of  you  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  progress  which  ani- 
mates modern  science  have  a  special  duty  to  perform.  Ours  is 
the  epoch  of  unparalleled  improvements  and  advances.  In  all  that 
makes  for  the  permanent  progress  of  humanity,  the  contributions 
of  science  in  the  nineteenth  century  alone  are  held  by  competent 
judges  to  compare  favorably  with  those  from  all  other  sources 
throughout  historic  time.  You  are  among  the  heirs  of  these  con- 
tributions, and  it  rests  with  you,  in  part,  to  determine  what  use 
may  be  made  of  them.  A  flood  of  light  is  available,  but  it  would 
appear  to  illuminate  the  intelligence  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
race.  When  we  consider  to  what  extent  superstition  and  error 
prevail  at  the  present  day  with  the  most  enlightened  peoples  of  the 
world,  it  is  plain  that  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  none  too  com- 
mon. We  smile,  for  example,  at  the  folly  of  the  sailor  whose  fears 
may  be  drowned  in  a  pot  of  beer  and  who  commits  his  fate  to  a 
rusty  horseshoe  nailed  over  the  entrance  to  his  forecastle.  And 
yet,  our  "city  fathers"  permit  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  to  prevail 
with  startling  frequency  and  with  frightful  mortality.  Think,  too, 
for  a  moment  of  the  shocking  waste  of  health  and  wealth  to  which 
the  alluring  advertisements  of  quacks  and  other  charlatans  bear 
testimony  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  Think  also  of  the  waste 
of  time  and  money  which  comes  from  tne  habit  of  gambling  so 
common  in  all  races  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  All  such  vices 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  family  and  fortified  by  our  super- 
stitious tendencies  to  accept  without  proof  anything  which  prom- 
ises the  marvelous.  No  mere  literary  training  can  help  much  to 
overcome  this  deplorable  inheritance.  Nothing  short  of  the  scien- 
tific frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought  can  prevail  against  such 
ancestral  traits. 

There  is  endless  scope,  therefore,  for  additional  improvements 
and  advances  along  the  lines  your  training  in  science  has  fitted  you 
to  follow.  Science  bids  you  look  forward,  then,  with  confident 
optimism.  But  you  should  waste  no  time  in  idle  contemplation  of 
the  splendid  achievements  already  attained.  The  price  of  progress. 
like  that  of  liberty,  is  eternal  vigilance.  One  must  be  ever  active, 
ever  patiently  persistent,  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that 
which  is  good. — ^'Science,"  August  7,  1903. 


BRAIX-FAG,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  HEALTH. 


By  John  Kxott,  M.A.,  M.D.   (Univ.  Dublin);  M.R.C.P.I.; 

M.R.I.A.,  Dublin. 


Sydney  Smith  usually  receives  credit  for  having  popularized 
the  aphorism  that  **a  man  is  always  happy  till  he  finds  out  that  he 
has  digestive  organs."  Functional  derangements  of  the  stomach 
and  liver  have  long  been  known  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  owner's  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life.  But  it  has 
been  reserved  for  this  present  epoch  of  over-civilization  and  jeune 
Steele  refinement  of  speculation,  to  discover  and  deplore  the  in- 
jurious eflfects  which  overstrain  of  the  organs  of  thought  and  sen- 
sation exercises  over  the  other  portions  of  the  human  frame. 
Thinking  men  have,  of  course,  for  many  ages  been  conscious  of 
such  influence ;  but  it  was  only  in  a  very  vague  way.  According 
to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ^'Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  So- 
crates is  answerable  for  the  dictum : 

Oculum  non  curabis  sine  toto  capite, 
Nee  caput  sine  toto  corpore, 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  animo. 

A  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
central  nervous  system  has  been  attained  only  within  a  very  recent 
period  indeed.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  human  body,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  animals,  is  essentially  formed  of  a  series  of 
minute  conducting  threads,  called  "nerves,^'  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected at  one  end  with  one  of  the  fundamental  cells  of  which  the 
various  tissues  are  built  up ;  and,  at  the  other,  with  a  nerve  cell, 
which  regulates  all  the  functions  of  the  latter.  The  rest  is  merely 
padding  and  protective  covering — the  '^leather  or  prunello"  of  the 
complete  organic  structure.  The  nutrition  of  these  physiological 
units  is  supplied  from  the  blood,  minute  tubular  vessels  containing 
which  ramify  everywhere  among  those  threads  and  cells  of  the 
body.  The  blood-vessels  are  themselves  supplied  by  absorption, 
from  the  products  of  digestion  within  the  alimentary  canal;  and 
the  nutrient  contents  pass  out,  by  a  process  of  leakage,  to  the  vari- 
ous tissues  in  their  neighborhood.    How  the  latter  select  their  own 
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pabulum  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  so  skilfully  repair 
the  waste  which  continually  goes  on  during  the  existence  of  life, 
is  explainable  only  by  the  influence  of  a  vital  force — a  power  of 
organic  life,  the  heart  of  whose  mystery  has  not  yet  been  plucked 
out  by  the  scientific  physiologist.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that 
the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  tissues,  and  the  peculiar  selec- 
tive power  of  the  latter,  by  which  they  regulate  their  own  nutri- 
tion, are  both  directly  governed  by  the  central  nervous  system. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ii\fluence  of  the  latter  has  been  completely 
cut  off  from  any  portion  of  the  living  body,  nutrition  entirely  fails, 
and  local  death  is  the  result.  When  the  demonstration  of  this 
connection  has  once  been  satisfactorily  understood,  it  will  be  seen 
to  follow,  as  a  corollary,  that  if  the  nervous  system  is  not  in  a 
condition  to 'perform  its  usual  functions,  the  nutrition — t.  e.,  the 
health — of  the  whole  body  must  suffer. 

"Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  is  an  adage  old  enough  to  be  at 
least  venerable.  The  idea  connoted  by  the  mens  of  the  mediaeval 
metaphysician,  or  mind  of  the  average  educated  person  of  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  one  which  will  be  found  on 
close  examination  to  be  sufficiently  vague.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  soul,  what  functions 
they  possessed  in  common,  and  how  far  they  were  to  be  regarded 
as  separate  organs,  are  questions  which  have  agitated  philosophers 
for  untold  centuries;  and  which,  undoubtedly  led,  in  their  treat- 
ment by  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen,  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  speculative  subtlety  and  logical  brilliancy  that  the  world 
has  hitherto  seen.  The  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  nearly 
every  one  of  whom  entertained  the  most  elevated  ideas  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  intellect  and  displayed  the  keenest  hankering 
for  the  immortality  of  thought  and  of  the  mysterious  organ  of  its 
production,  showed  a  painfully  amusing  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
their  endeavors  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  spiritual  portion  of  man. 
Plato  and  Democritus  placed  it  in  the  head,  throughout ;  Strato, 
between  the  eyebrows;  Erasistratus,  in  the  investing  membrane 
of  the  brain ;  Herophilus,  in  the  ventricular  space  in  the  interior  of 
the  brain;  Parmenides  and  Epicurus,  all  over  the  breast;  the 
Stoics,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  spirit  about  the  heart ;  Diog- 
enes, in  the  curved  portion  of  the  aorta,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  filled  during  life  with  the  vital  spirit ;  Empedocles  considered 
that  it  was  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  blood ;  and  Pytha- 
goras divided  the  soul  into  two  parts — of  which  he  placed  the 
vital  portion  in  the  heart,  and  the  intellectual  in  the  head.    When 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  adopted  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  a  period  of  truce  was  set  to  these  **vain  speculations/' 
For  many  centuries  little  or  nothing  was  added  to  the  physical 
knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  were 
accepted  as  final  in  the  metaphysical  domain.  With  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  restlessness  of  human  inquiry  again  manifested  itself; 
and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  human  frame 
slowly  (and  I  may  say,  painfully)  increased,  new  guesses  began 
to  be  made  concerning  the  habitat  of  ^ the  soul.  With  the  very 
gradual  growth  of  the  physiological  investigation  of  the  nervous 
system  the  tendency  to  locate  the  soul  somewhere  within  the  brain 
became  more  defined;  and  a  curious  degree  of  ingenuity — half 
physical,  half  metaphysical — was  displayed  by  various  authorities 
in  discussing  the  probabilities  of  the  favored  situation.  Most 
would  place  it  in  the  median  plane — in  an  azygos,  or  non-symmet- 
rical, organ.  For  instance,  Descartes  placed  the  soul  in  the  pineal 
gland,  Bonnet  in  the  corpus  callosum,  Digby  in  the  sceptum  luci- 
dum,  Platner  in  the  corpora  qiuidrigemina,  Haller  in  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  Boerhaave  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  realize  the  serious  defence  of  such  speculations  by  men  of 
gigantic  intellect.  Yet  such  is  the  history  of  human  thought !  The 
increasing  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  the  telescope,  the  free 
exchange  and  more  rapid  transmission  of  ideas  which  have  devel- 
oped to  such  a  previously  linthought  of  extent  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  have  had  the  undoubted  effect  of  check- 
mg  the  future  developments  of  such  discussions — at  least  among 
scientific  men. 

To  the  distinguished  physiologist  and  physician,  Gall,  certainly 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  strongly  advocated  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  organs  of  thought  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  brain. 
The  name  of  this  man  is  very  generally  mentioned  in  the  present 
day  with  a  certain  amount  of  derision — as  he  is  almost  solely 
known  to  the  general  public  as  the  founder  of  phrenology.  Yet, 
"faddist"  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  hardly  any  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Gall  did  more  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  brain  than  did  all  the  scientists  of  his 
own  age,  and  of  all  preceding  ages.  Even  the  exaggerations  into 
which  his  great  hobby  of  localization  led  him  had  the  eflfect  of 
stimulating  the  observations  of  his  contemporaries— if  only  for 
purposes  of  contradiction.  No  scientific  facts  are  now  better  estab- 
lished than  our  knowledge  that  all  the  intellectual  operations  of  the 
Iniman  mind  are  performed  in  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the 
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brain ;  and  that  the  functional  activity  of  these,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  cells  of  the  body,  is  accompanied  by,  and  dependent  upon, 
increased  molecular  movement.  But  what  the  mysterious  force  is 
which  guides  and  regulates  these  molecular  movements  we  know 
no  more  definitely  than  did  Pythagoras  or  Democritus.  The  par- 
tition which  separates  the  knozim  from  the  unknown  (and  un- 
knowable) is  very  thin  indeed ;  so  thin  that  we  almost  seem  to  be 
able  to  feel  through  it.  But  we  cannot  see  through  it :  it  remains 
as  opaque  as  ever  \  Let  us  then  reverently  bow  before  the  unseen 
Architect  of  our  being;  and,  while  we  'recollect  that  absolute  and 
final  knowledge  on  any  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  attained  by 
man,  let  us  try  to  utilize  with  profit  what  attainments  we  possess. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  brain — the  marrow-like  mass  which 
fills  the  interior  of  the  skull — is  densely  studded  with  the  nerve 
cells,  oi  microscopic  size,  which  collectively  form  the  great  imperial 
parliament  that  presides  over  the  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Every  cell  of  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  these  governing  cells,  by  means  of  the  telegraphic 
filaments  which  are  known  as  nerves.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
nerve  cells  and  nerve  filaments  (which  are  themselves  formed  of 
elongated  cells)  are  dependent  for  their  nutrition  on  the  supply 
of  blood,  and  this  latter  is  in  its  turn  regulated  by  the  influence  of 
the  nerve  centres.  Hence  it  is  that  any  derangement  of  the  latter 
can  never  be  limited  in  its  results  to  its  own  area — it  always  trans- 
mits the  ill-effects  to  distant  parts. 

Near  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  slender  continua- 
tion of  its  substance  which  passes  down  along  the  backbone,  are 
placed  the  subsidiary  centres  which  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  lower  animal  functions  of  motion,  nutrition,  etc.  These,  like 
all  the  others,  are  held  in  check  by  the  higher  centres  above  re- 
ferred to. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  evil  effects  which 
must  result  to  the  whole  system  from  over-work  of  the  brain.  As 
the  brain  is  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  spoken  of  as  the  organ 
of  thought,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  by  overwork  of  the 
brain  I  mean  overwork  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  age  of 
over-civilization  and  over-refinement,  of  ceaseless  hurry  and  worry, 
of  ever-recurring  examinations  for  young  people,  and  of  never- 
ceasing  competition  among  their  elders,  when  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population  is  to  be  found  crowded  together  in  large  cities, 
and  when  education  is  distributed  by  external  pressure  to  the  least 
fortunate   members   of   the   community,   the   organs   of   human 
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thought  are  subjected  to  an  amount  of  wear  and  tear  which  could 
not  have  continuously  affected  so  many  members  of  the  human 
family  at  any  previous  date  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Let  us 
examine  more  closely  the  conditions  and  the  consequences  of  such 
overwork.  The  brain,  like  all  other  organs  of  the  body,  receives 
during  health  a  supply  of  blood  fairly  proportional  to  its  activity 
at  any  given  moment.  The  blood  vessels  here,  as  elsewhere,  are 
provided  with  muscular  and  elastic  coats ;  and  their  calibre  is,  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Where  the 
nerve  centres  themselves  become  exhausted  by  overwork,  they 
necessarily  lose  this  control  more  or  less  completely,  accc«"ding  to 
the  degree  of  previous  strain.  In  the  state  of  health,  a  resting 
organ  of  the  body  will  be  found  to  have  its  blood  vessels  contracted, 
and  the  part  will  receive  but  enough  pabulum  for  a  vegetative 
existence.  Where  the  same  organ  is  passing  into  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity, its  blood  vessels  will  be  found  to  dilate  instantaneously,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  nutritive  fluid  is  allowed  to  pass 
through,  to  supply  the  necessary  loss  by  wear  and  tear.  These 
changes  in  the  circulation  occur  in  the  brain  as  elsewhere ;  but  here 
they  are  even  more  notable,  as  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
thin-walled  and  yielding,  beyond  those  of  other  organs.  Also,  as 
occurs  in  other  organs,  this  increase  of  circulation,  which  accom- 
panies functional  activity,  always  promotes  the  healthy  nutrition 
of  the  organ — up  to  a  certain  limit.  Where  this  process  of  over- 
strain has  been  too  prolonged,  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
part  partially  lose  their  elasticity  and  are  slow  to  recover  their 
ordinary  healthy  contractility.  When  the  stage  of  exertion  has 
been  too  much  or  too  often  repeated,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  tend 
to  approach  a  condition  comparable  to  that  of  over-stretched  india 
rubber,  the  minute  blood  vessels  remain  permanently  dilated,  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  is  found  in  them,  but  circulating  more 
sluggishly ;  the  exchange  between  the  blood  and  tissues  takes  place 
more  slowly,  the  circulation  is  less  pure,  the  part  is  in  a  state  of 
chronic  congestion.  As  the  nose  of  the  tippler  develops  a  tell-tale 
blush  during  the  period  of  festivity,  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
enjoyment,  afterward  disappears — quickly  atHrst,  by  and  by  more 
slowly — so  is  it  with  the  brain  of  the  over-read  or  over-worried 
man.  In  either  case,  the  blush,  after  some  time,  tends  to  become 
permanent ;  and,  in  many  cases,  curious  excrescences  may  form. 

When  such  a  state  of  circulation  has  become  established  in  the 
brain,  its  functions  are  necessarily  seriously  impaired.  The  indi- 
vidual affected  fails  to  preserve  the  same  clearness  of  thought,  the 
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same  degree  of  mental  energy,  of  readiness  of  resolve,  of  quick- 
ness of  resource,  and  of  capability  of  continuous  and  determine 
action,  for  which  he  may  have  been  formerly  distinguished,  and 
which  had  been  so  important  to  him  in  the  daily  business  of  life. 
This  intellectual  deterioration  mav  be  a  source  of  ruin  to  a  man 
whose  success  in  business  depends  solely  on  his  own  activity. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  failure  of  the  mental  powers,  there  is,  as 
will  be  easily  perceived,  I  think,  by  the  reader  who  has  noted  what 
has  been  already  said,  a  marked  deterioration  of  the  general  health. 
The  well-known  physiological  fact  that  mental  work  tends  to  check 
the  secreti(Hi  of  the  gastric  juice,  tells  rapidly  on  the  digestive  func- 
tions of  those  anxious  and  worried  individuals  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  allow  themselves  a  fair  amount  of  rest  after  meals.  This 
habit,  when  continued,  tends,  with  the  restlessness  and  sleepless- 
ness which  torture  the  unhappy  owner  of  an  overworked  brain,  to 
reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  morose  dyspeptic,  whose  life  is  a  bur- 
den tohimself  and  whose  presence  is  unpleasant  to  others ;  and  who 
has  little  to  look  forward  to  in  life  but  the  dreary  accompaniments 
of  a  premature  old  age.  Such  are  the  evils  which,  with  the  innu- 
merable smaller  collateral  ones,  are  brought  on  by  the  refusal  to  the 
organ  of  thought  of  its  due  share  of  rest.  Such  symptoms  are 
*  commoner  now  than  in  former  ages  of  the  world ;  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  land  of  rapid  progress — America;  and  induced 
oftener  than  in  any  other  way  by  the  too  devoted  worship  of  the 
almost  universally  presiding  deity  of  this  materialistic  age — the 
Almighty  Dollar. — From  **New  York  Medical  Journal,"  Nov.  21, 
1903. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FOOD  INSPECTION  AS  A  SANITARY 
MEASURE;  AND  A  REMINISCENCE  OF 

YELLOW  FEVER. 


By  J.  C.  LeHardy,  M.D. 


Of  all  the  measures  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  none  are 
more  conducive  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  than  those  calculated  to  prevent  the  sale  of  un- 
wholesome foods,  adulterated  drinks  and  worthless  medicines.  To 
impure  milk  and  the  eating  of  spoiled  meats  and  fish,  of  stale  vege- 
tables, and  of  fermenting  or  decaying  fruits,  may  be  attributed 
most  of  the  summer  complaints  common  to  infants  and  children 
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and  much  among  adults.  Police  records  show  that  most  of  the 
unpremeditated  brutal  murders  are  committed  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  from  general  statistics  we 
gather  that  a  \try  large  per  cent,  of  all  the  heinous  crimes  is 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  vile  liquors.  Moreover,  physicians  of 
large  experience  assert  that  the  want  of  success  in  the  treatment, 
and,  at  times,  even  fatal  results  in  cases  of  sickness,  is  due  to  the 
inertness,  substitution,  or  adulteration  of  the  medicines  dispensed. 

To  the  drinking  of  infected  milk  or  polluted  water  epidemics  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  typhoid  fever  and  other  dangerous  diseases  have 
been  often  traced.  So  marked  have  been  the  good  effects  of  pre- 
ventive measures  against  these  dangers  wherever  they  have  been 
instituted,  that  progressive  cities  throughout  the  civilized  world 
are  now  enforcing  them ;  and  many  of  the  large  centres  of  pecu- 
lation have  built  extensive  la?x)ratories,  where  chemists  and  bac- 
teriologists are  employed  testing  and  analyzing  specimens  of  food 
and  samples  of  water  brought  by  citizens,  physicians,  or  by  in- 
specting offieers.  And  others  are  occupied  in  preparing  vaccins 
and  antitoxins  against  of  to  antagonize  dangerous  diseases  more 
or  less  due  to  such  impurities. 

These  measures,  however,  involve  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
money  for  them  to  be  available  to  small  cities  and  towns.  Never- 
theless, there  are  now  in  almost  all  parts  of  this  country*  manu- 
facturing chemists  and  biologists  who  possess  facilities  for  making 
the  most  intricate  analyses,  accessible  in  emergencies,  and  pre- 
pared to  furnish  vaccins  and  antitoxins  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

The  need  of  this  kind  of  protection  being  as  urgent  in  the  small 
as  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  it  l)ecomes  the  duty  of  all 
civic  authorities  to  provide  food  inspection,  as  well  as  other  safe- 
guards, to  the  people  they  have  sworn  to  protect.  It  is  well  known 
that  places  not  so  protected  become  dumping-grounds  where  pro- 
ducers, joblKTs  and  speculators  get  rid  of  articles  they  cannot  sell 
in  the  open  market.  Dealers  eagerly  buy  this  class  of  goods,  be- 
cause the  profits  are  enormous. 

The  most  eflPective  way  of  stopping  the  sale  of  any  article  of 
merchandise  Is  to  make  such  sale  unprofitable  to  the  dealer.  To 
accomplish  this,  ordinances  should  he  passed  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor tor  any  person  to  keep,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  unwholesome 
food  or  food  products;  adulterated,  drugged  or  made-up  wines, 
liquors,  spirits,  beers  and  vinegars :  any  watered,  mixed  milk,  or 
milk  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  contaminating  conditions; 
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inert,  diluted  or  adulterated  medicines ;  and  ordinances  to  appoint 
officers  to  inspect  places  where  these  articles  are  kept  for  sale,  to 
take  sample  for  inspection  or  analysis,  and  with  power  to  con- 
demn, confiscate  or  destroy  any  article  found  to  be  dangerous  to 
Jiealth  or  life ;  to  indict  and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  any  of 
the  food  ordinances. 

Almost  every  village  of  any  push  nowadays  has  a  health  officer, 
who  is  expected  to  remove  the  causes  of  disease  and  promote  works 
calculated  to  improve  health  and  lengthen  the  lives  of  those  he 
serves.  But  most  generally  the  duties  of  that  officer  are  restricted 
to  hunting  cases  of  smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases,  fumi- 
gation of  premises,  destruction  of  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  and  to 
<rompiling  of  mortality  statistics.  He  has  no  power  to  act  what- 
ever ;  is  poorly  paid,  and  liable  to  be  ousted  with  every  change  of 
administration.  Under  such  conditions,  how  can  sanitary  laws  be 
properly  enforced  ?  Here  the  health  officer  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
Jiands  of  a  board,  sometimes  called  board  of  health,  selected,  not 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  sanitation,  but  as  a  reward  for  po- 
litical services,  etc.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  coupled 
with  common  sense,  would,  it  seems,  urge  the  people  to  insist  on 
having  an  office,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, filled  by  one  whose  moral  mtegrity  and  firmness  have  been 
fully  tested,  one  who  has  had  some  experience,  and  possesses  an 
aptitude  for  that  class  of  work.  This  office  should  be  made  per- 
manent, and  the  occupant  required  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  should  give  sufficient  lx>nds  to  pro- 
tect the  corporation  against  losses  due  to  neglect  or  otherwise; 
the  salary  paid  him  should  be  sufficient  to  make  him  independent, 
and  enable  him  to  execute  his  work  without  fear  or  favor. 

ORDINANCE   DEFINING    THE   DUTIES    OF    FOOD    INSPECTOR    AND 

ASSISTANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  duties  of  a  health  officer,  he  should  also 
superintend  the  work  attendant  upon  food  inspection.  He  should 
be  required  to  enforce  all  the  health  laws  and  ordinances,  select 
his  subordinates,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  behavior 
and  their  work. 

The  health  officer  and  his  sworn  inspectors  shall  have  the  power 
and  are  required  to  enter  and  examine  every  place,  within  the  cor- 
porate limits,  where  food  or  food  products  of  any  kind  are  kept  for 
sale ;  to  condemn  or  confiscate  any  article  of  food  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  unwholesome;  if  ill-smelling  or  dangerous  to  public 
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health  they  shall  have  it  carted  away  at  once  and  destroyed  or 
buried.  They  shall  carefully  examine  animals  intended  to  be  used 
for  food,  whether  in  transit,  in  stables  or  yards ;  if  they  are  dis- 
eased they  shall  condemn  them  and  send  them  off  for  treatment ; 
if  incurable  they  shall  be  killed  and  burned  or  buried  at  a  safe 
distance  outside  of  the  corporate  limits.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  these 
officers  to  enter  every  grocery  store,  every  market,  green  groceries 
and  places  where  fish,  meats,  vegetables  or  fruit  are  kept  for  sale, 
every  fruit  and  candy  store,  every  restaurant  or  places  where  food 
is  prepared  or  cooked,  all  the  bakeries,  cake  shops,  bar-rooms  and 
places  where  wine,  liquors,  spirits,  beer,  vinegar  or  other  articles 
used  for  drinks  are  made,  kept  or  sold ;  all  dairies,  milk  wagons 
and  places  where  milk  and  milk  products  are  kept  or  sold;  all 
drug-stores  and  places  where  medicines  are  mixed,  manufactured 
or  sold ;  to  take  samples  of  any  or  every  article  found  therein,  giv- 
ing his  receipt  therefor.  The  health  officer  shall  carefully  examine 
every  sample  brought  to  him  by  any  citizen  or  inspector.  If  there 
exist  any  evidence  of  fraud  or  adulteration  he  shall  at  once  test  or 
analyze  said  sample,  or  cause  it  to  be  analyzed,  by  some  competent 
and  reliable  chemist  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  authorities. 
From  him  he  shall  secure  a  certified  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
sample.  When  this  analysis  shows  that  the  article  has  been  fraud- 
ulently tampered  with  or  adulterated,  it  shall  be  his  imperative  duty 
to  at  once  confiscate  said  article,  to  indict  and  prosecute  the  person 
who  furnished  the  sample ;  to  bring  said  article  with  the  analysis, 
and  give  his  own  and  his  inspector's  evidence  before  the  court, 
that  all  guilty  parties  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinances. 

ORDINANCK   DEFINING   OFFENSES    WHICH    SHALL   BE    PUNISHED    BY 

FINES  AND   IMPRISONMENT. 

Any  person  keeping,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  article  of 
food  or  any  product  used  for  food,  which  is  unwholesome,  has 
been  fraudulently  tampered  with,  or  adulterated,  any  liquid  used 
for  drinks  that  has  been  adulterated  or  substituted ;  any  medicine 
that  is  inert,  that  has  been  substituted  or  adulterated;  any  milk 
known  to  be  infected  with  the  germs  of  disease  or  has  been  tam- 
pered with ;  any  animal  intended  for  food,  if  unsound  or  diseased, 
shall  surrender  any  such  article  to  the  health  officer  or  his  deputies 
on  demand.  He  shall  be  indicted  and  tried  in  a  court  having 
jurisdiction;  if  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  fined  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  offense  and  held  in  prison  until  this  fine  is  paid.  Should 
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the  same  person  be  convicted  a  second  time,  the  fine  shall  be  five 
hundred  dollars,  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  his  or  her  license 
revoked. 

In  case  any  reputable  citizen  or  official  enters  a  complaint  against 
the  health  officer  or  any  of  his  inspectors,  such  complaint  shall  be 
fully  and  publicly  investigated  by  the  mayor  and  administrative 
board;  if  this  officer  or  inspector  is  found  guilty  of  fraud,  of 
malfeasance  or  neglect,  it  will  be  the  board's  bounden  duty  to 
prosecute  said  officer,  who  shall,  if  convicted  of  neglect,  pay  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offence ;  but  when  found  guilty 
a  second  time,  or  the  offence  is  malfeasance,  the  fine  shall  be  five 
hundred  dollars,  with  imprisonment  until  said  fine  is  paid,  and  he 
shall  be  permanently  dismissed  from  office. 

There  are  ordinances  upon  the  books  of  almost  every  corporate 
town  and  village  against  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  and  adul- 
terated drinks,  but  they  are  not  enforced.  Unscrupulous  dealers 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  sell  to  the  unsuspecting  or  be- 
nign inhabitants  second-hand  and  worthless  goods :  meat  so  spoiled 
that  it  is  fit  for  a  carrion  only,  wilted  and  fermenting  vegetables, 
soft  or  partly  decayed  fruit,  stale  or  mixed  milk,  when  they  should* 
have  been  protected  by  those  in  authority.  But  when  these  people 
shall  once  understand  that  the  health  officer  is  responsible  and  can 
be  prosecuted  for  neglect  or  malfeasance,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
protect  themselves,  and  more  likely  still  that  the  health  officer  an4 
his  deputies  will  enforce  the  ordinances  to  the  letter.  In  all  mat- 
ters where  health  and  life  is  concerned,  politics,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, theory,  should  be  turned  out,  and  common  sense  and  justice 
invited  in ! 

MOSQUITOES  AND  YELLOW   FEVER. 

The  mosquito  theory,  lately  foisted  in  on  our  people  as  was  the 
house  fly  years  ago,  instead  of  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
simply  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  what  has  already  been  done 
to  rid  this  continent  of  yellow  fever,  once  a  very  formidable 
scourge.  Such  theory  cannot  change  the  nature  or  habits  of  that 
disease.  It  will  neither  prevent  its  recurrence  nor  diminish  its  fatal- 
ity. As  of  yo're  it  will  recur  in  the  epidemic  form,  starting  in  the 
hottest  part  of  summer  in  some  of  the  undrained  and  filthy  locali- 
ties within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  and  spread  wherever  the  condi- 
tions for  its  propagation  are  favorable,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid 
measures  or  best  laid  plans  to  "jugulate*'  it  or  to  check  its  prog- 
ress :  fire,  smoke,  electricity,  the  booming  of  cannons  (concussion), 
segregation,  freezing,  slaughtering  the  mosquitoes  or  house  flies, 
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and  what  not,  have  all  been  tried  ad  nauseam  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  (1696),  repeated  at  the  recurrence  of  every 
epidemic,  to  this  very  day,  at  Laredo.  These  experiments  always 
failed,  because  yellow  fever  is  a  self-limited  disease,  which  spreads 
for  about  ninety  days,  then  gradually  dies  out,  freeze  or  no  freeze. 

Yellow  fever  was  more  frequent  and  virulent  in  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.,  at  one  period, 
than  it  is  now  in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  The  mosquito,  which 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  thrust  its  venomous 
proboscis  into  the  skin  of  the  inhabitants  when  those  cities  were 
subject  to  yellow  fever  epidemics,  still  performs  the  same  office 
and  calls  forth  the  same  forcible  expressions,  but  'Yellow  Jack"  has 
left  them  many,  many  years  ago ! 

The  moment  sanitation  stepped  in,  and  the  people  of  large  cities 
were  given  more  space  to  breathe  in,  pure  air,  the  filth  removed, 
the  streams  purified  and  the  wet  lands  drained,  the  ravages  of 
yellow  fever  and  of  Asiatic  cholera  soon  were  things  of  the  past. 

To  that  great  conflagration  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
London  (1665),  soon  after  the  loss  of  a  great  many  of  her  inhabi- 
tants by  the  plague,  the  world  owes  the  benefits  of  sanitary  meas- 
ures. In  rebuilding  the  burned  district,  the  streets  were  made 
wider,  the  yards  more  spacious,  rooms  better  lighted  and  aired, 
sewers  built,  and  the  streets  and  yards  kept  cleaner.  These 
changes  were  at  once  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  and  diminution  of  the  death  rate.  The  plague 
never  returned.  Cities  on  the  continent,  profiting  by  this  example, 
got  rid  of  the  dread  ogres  one  after  the  other. 

After  sustaining  great  losses  by  successive  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever,  the  returns  of  which  strict  quarantine  regulations  had  failed 
to  prevent,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  decided  on  cleaning  their 
town,  and  to  transform  the  marshy  lands  surrounding  them  into 
truck  gardens  and  productive  orchards.  Starting  this  good  work 
in  1700,  they  witnessed  the  last  attempt  at  an  outbreak  of  the  fever 
(a  few  cases)  in  1805. 

Baltimore  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow  her  example  and  to  get 
rid  of  yellow  fever  and  of  her  rigid  quarantine  in  1818;  New  York 
followed,  in  1822.  Philadelphia,  1853.  Norfolk  planted  straw- 
berries on  her  drained  marshy  lands,  using  the  city's  filth  as  fer- 
tilizer, thus  solving  this  problem,  in  1855. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  which  had  suffered  longer,  more  frequently, 
and  sustained  greater  losses  than  any  other  city  upon  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  finally,  after  the  epidemic  of  1868,  decided  to  give 
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sanitation  a  trial.  A  better  and  more  extended  sewer  system  was 
built.  The  drainage  of  the  low  and  marshy  lands  near  the  town 
was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  this  work 'was  pro- 
gressing (1871)  there  occurred  an  outbreak  of  the  fever,  but  the 
disease  was  mild  and  a  small  part  of  the  city  only  was  infected. 
From  that  date  not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  originated  in  that 
city. 

Savannah's  and  Brunswick's  last  experience  was  in  1876;  it  was 
a  costly  one.  Fully  twelve  thousand  Savannahians  had  the  fever; 
of  these  nearly  one  thousand  died.  Brunswick  fared  almost  as 
badly.  Extensive  sanitary  works  in  city  and  county  were  started 
soon  after ;  a  system  of  canals  and  open  drains  were  dug  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  towns  to  carry  storm  water  to  the  river  and  to 
dry  the  low  lands ;  large  brick  conduits  to  remove  all  storm  water 
from  the  city,  while  a  separate  system  of  small  sewers  removed 
the  liquid  filth  and  human  ordure  from  dwellings,  etc.  This  work 
placed  these  two  cities  outside  of  the  realm  over  which  Yellow  Jack 
still  rules.  From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that, 
as  soon  as  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  so-called  yellow 
fever  zone  clean  and  properly  drain  their  locations  they  will 
no  longer  suflFer  from  the  ''American  plague'' ;  but  in  places  where 
this  is  not  done,  where  filth  accumulates  and  the  soil  remains  satu- 
rated or  covered  with  stagnant  water  in  summer  will  be  just  as 
liable  to  its  visitations  on  "epidemic  years '  as  they  were  two  hun- 
dred summers  ago. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  offers  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  effects  which 
drainage  produced  upon  the  health,  the  diseases  and  the  mortality 
of  her  inhabitants.  Between  1800  and  1820  the  low  lands  on  both 
flanks  of  the  town  were  planted  in  rice  and  indigo;  these  plants 
grow  in  water  all  summer ;  this  water  becomes  putrid ;  the  lands 
could  not  be  drained.  During  this  period  one  person  died  in  every 
fourteen,  72  per  1,000.  The  prevailing  diseases  were  (as  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  Drs.  Jones,  Daniell  and  Waring)  malarial,  inter- 
mittent, bilious,  congestive,  and  autumnal  fevers.  Pleurisy,  rheu- 
matism, dysentery.  Malignant  eruptive  diseases  were  frequently 
met  with.  Black  vomit  was  seen  everywhere.  In  1820  a  severe 
yellow  fever  epidemic  killed  600  of  the  3,000  inhabitants.  After 
this  experience  the  town  council  prohibited  the  "wet  culture," 
that  is,  of  plants  growing  in  water.  The  low  lands  were  ditched, 
dried  and  planted  in  truck  and  other  plants  requiring  dry  culture. 

This  ditching  outside  the  limits  was  started  in  1821.  In  town, 
furrows  were  made  in  the  streets  with  a  plow,  to  prevent  storm 
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water  from  stagnating.  Simple  and  primitive  as  were  these  meas- 
ures, the  death  rate  soon  dropped  from  7.04  to  3.04  per  cent.,  and 
with  the  improved  methods  in  drainage,  in  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
and  the  systematic  and  thorough  removal  of  the  garbage,  human 
ordure,  etc.,  the  percentage  continued  to  decrease.  Among  the 
whites  it  is  now  1.05  per  cent.,  or  15  per  1,000. 

Just  as  sanitation  was  the  main  factor  in  ridding  the  civilized 
world  of  the  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  other  fatal  diseases 
which  counted  tb^ir  yearly  victims  by  the  millions,  diminished  the 
mortality,  and  increased  the  duration  of  life;  food  inspection,  by 
preventing  the  use  of  unwholesome  foods  and  drinks,  will  not  only 
be  the  means  of  reducing  mortality  and  increasing  the  term  of  life 
still  more,  but  eating  pure  and  healthy  food,  more  than  any  other 
measure  affecting  the  public  health,  must,  by  its  effect  upon  the 
blood,  greatly  increase  the  physical  powers  and  elevate  the  moral 
standard  of  the  entire  human  race,  the  effect  of  which  also  will 
be  to  diminish  the  now  rapidly  increasing  ratio  of  insanity  and  all 
sorts  of  crimes. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  December  20,  1903. 


THE   SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  DISEASES 
COMMON  TO  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA.* 


By  Herbert  Ol  Shiffert,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy. 


The  sanitary  conditions  of  Colon  are  very  poor.  There  is  no 
system  of  sewerage  or  other  means  provided  by  which  refuse  may 
be  removed  from  the  city  limits.  All  kinds  of  garbage,  slops,  old 
clothes,  and  excreta  are  thrown  out  on  the  streets  and  in  back 
yards,  and  judging  from  the  size  of  the  heaps  accumulations  for 
years  must  certainly  exist  in  the  latter  places.  The  streets  would 
be  in  a  like  condition  but  for  the  fact  that  vultures  or  carrion 
crows  act  as  scavengers  and  represent  the  only  street  cleaning 
department.  These  piles  of  filth,  which  practically  extend  up  to 
the  back  doors  of  all  houses,  did  not  in  themselves  seem  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  the  possible  reason  being 
that  at  the  time  no  contagious  disease  existed ;  but  should  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox,  for  instance,  visit  Colon,  then  these  heaps, 
together  with  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  would  become  at  once 
a  source  of  contagion  perfect  in  all  details.    From  a  personal  inter- 
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view  with  the  health  officer  I  found  that  dirt  and  filth  were  not  the 
only  dangers,  for  the  law  does  not  provide  for  either  inland  or 
maritime  quarantine.  During  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March  a  rather  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox  visited  Panama, 
and  at  no  time  were  precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  spread.  Pas- 
sengers on  the  different  trains  were  not  inspected,  isolation  was  not 
compulsory,  and  even  simple  house  quarantine  was  not  attempted. 
Relatives  and  friends  visited  infected  patients,  apparently  without 
fear  of  the  disease  and  certainly  without  fear  of  being  subjected 
to  any  of  the  modern  methods  used  to  prevent  its  propagation. 
Men  were  frequently  seen  walking  along  the  streets  and  even  rid- 
ing on  the  trains  with  a  partially  dried  smallpox  scab  visible  on 
their  faces.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  strange  that  the 
disease  did  not  appear  in  Colon ;  but  the  fact  rema.ins  that  up  to 
the  date  of  our  departure  no  cases  were  officially  reported.  "Offi- 
cially" is  used,  because  I  am  certain  that  the  disease  did  exist, 
but  the  health  officer  is  so  handicapped  by  politics  and  politicians 
that  he  has  to  wait  until  the  proportions  of  a  widespread  epidemic 
are  reached  before  any  notice  is  taken  of  his  warnings. 

Ships  entering  the  port  are  not  boarded  by  health  officers  and 
bills  of  health  issued  to  departing  vessels  are  of  no  value,  for 
although  diseases  may  not  exist,  passengers  often  come  directly 
from  infected  districts.  With  all  these  unfavorable  surroundings 
and  disregard  for  sanitary  laws,  there  is  one  redeeming  feature,  and 
that  is  that  the  water  supply  is  pure.  The  water  is  derived  from  a 
reservoir  supplied  by  natural  springs,  and  is  conducted  by  means 
of  iron  pipes  from  Monkey  Hill,  the  place  of  its  location,  to  Colon, 
a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The  reservoir  and  springs  are 
fenced  in,  the  walls  and  adjacent  banks  kept  clean,  and  no  habita- 
tions allowed  on  either  watershed.  In  consequence  of  this,  dis- 
eases due  to  impure  drinking  water,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  etc.,  are  practically  unknown.  As  this  is  the  only 
water  supply,  the  city  bids  fair  to  maintain  this  distincticHi.  How- 
ever, just  before  we  sailed  from  the  port  an  epidemic  of  dysentery, 
which  was  catarrhal  in  character,  appeared,  but  could  not  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  the  water.  The  waterworks  do  not  belong 
to  the  city,  but  are  the  property  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, from  whom  the  city  rents  a  few  water  stations,  where  the 
inhabitants  may  get  a  supply  on  the  payment  of  a  few  cents. 

The  Isthmus,  by  which  term  I  mean  the  country  along  the  rail- 
road, is  in  even  a  worse  condition  than  Colon.  The  same  general 
disregard  for  sanitary  laws  is  present,  and  in  addition  the  water 
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supply  for  small  towns  is  impure.  Water  is  obtained  irom  small 
streams  which  are  always  polluted  by  privies,  pig-pens,  hencoops, 
etc.  Many  times  I  have  seen  natives  drawing  the  water  to  be  used 
for  drinking  purposes  from  a  stream  above  which  a  •privy  emptied 
directly.  For  the  first  twelve  miles  along  the  railroad  and  pro- 
posed canal  route  the  country  is  low  and  marshy  and  affords  an 
admirable  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes,  which  are  present  in 
swarms,  and  among  their  number  are  a  great  many  of  the  genus 
anopheles.  The  result  is  that  malaria  is  endemic,  particularly  the 
pernicious  type. 

The  diseases  common  to  Colon  and  the  Isthmus  are  as  follows, 
and  occur  with  frequency  in  the  order  named:  Malaria;  remit- 
tent, intermittent,  and  pernicious  fevers;  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
catarrhal  dysentery,  leprosy,  and  elephantiasis. 

Malaria,  as  has  been  said,  is  endemic,  but  becomes  worse  at  the 
change  of  seasons,  i.  e,,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  and  No- 
vember and  December.  Smallpox  occurs  frequently,  and  enough 
has  already  been  said  to  show  that  conditions  are  favorable  for  its 
spread. 

During  the  period  this  vessel  remained  in  Colon  no  cases  of 
yellow  fever  were  seen  or  heard  of ;  but  from  interviews  with  local 
physicians  the  following  facts  were  obtained.  It  occurs  in  epi- 
demics about  once  every  three  years,  the  epidemics  varying  in 
intensity.  It  never  originates  in  Colon,  but  has  been  repeatedly 
traced  to  Panama  and  from  thence  to  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port 
of  Ecuador.  It  is  regarded  as  particularly  fatal,  and  the  physicians 
with  whom  I  conversed  stated  that  they  never  saw  a  case  recover. 
The  information  in  regard  to  this  dreaded  disease  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, but  I  think  that  there  is  less  yellow  fever  on  the  Isth- 
mus and  in  Colon  than  is  generally  supposed.  An  effort  was  made 
to  get  the  hospital  records  of  the  old  French  Canal  Company,  but 
they  could  not  be  obtained.  I  visited  a  hospital  in  Colon  which 
was  formerly  used  by  the  old  French  company  when  active  opera- 
tions were  being  prosecuted  on  the  canal.  The  hospital  is  now 
turned  over  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  I  asked  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  nurse  under  the  old  regime,  if  they  had  many  yellow 
fever  patients  during  the  old  canal  days.  She  replied  that  they 
had  great  numbers  and  that  all  died.  1  was  astonished  when  she 
informed  me  that  one  yellow  fever  patient  was  even  then  in  the 
hospital.  Tlie  supposed  yellow  fever  patient  certainly  did  not  have 
that  disease,  but  was  dying  from  pernicious  malaria.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  truth  was  known  a  great  many  of  the  victims  supposed 
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to  have  died  of  yellow  fever  during  active  work  on  the  canal  really 
succumbed  to  pernicious  malaria. 

Intestinal  disorders  seemed  to  be  limited  to  what  was  known  as 
epidemic  diarrhea,  probably  simple  catarrhal  dysentery.  It  sets  in 
with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  the  temperature  rises  to  100°  to  loi' 
F.,  the  patient  has  from  five  to  ten  stools  during  the  day,  lasting 
for  about  three  days.  It  responds  readily  to  treatment,  which  con- 
sists of  liquid  diet,  rest  in  bed,  and  large  doses  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth. 

Leprosy  seems  to  have  gained  quite  a  foothold  in  the  country, 
and  the  American  minister  at  Bogota  informed  me  that  about 
30,000  people  are  lepers  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to  isolate  them. 
I  saw  but  two  cases  on  the  Isthmus:  both  walked  about  undis- 
turbed, and  lived  where  they  chose. 

There  are  two  hospitals  in  Colon ;  one  referred  to  above  as  the 
old  French  hospital,  is  dilapidated  and  entirely  unfit  for  use.  The 
other  is  the  property  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  It  is  very 
small,  accommodating  about  twenty  patients,  has  three  or  four 
private  rooms,  and  the  facilities  for  surgical  work  are  very  poor. 
Patients  from  American  men-of-war  will  be  admitted  if  necessary, 
the  charges  being  $2  per  day. 

If  our  Government  intends  to  build  a  canal  and  chooses  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  route,  every  physician  who  has  seen  the 
situation  owes  it  to  humanity  to  report  the  present  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  give  his  ideas  or  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  in  which 
death  and  disease  may  be  avoided,  both  after  and  while  the  canal 
is  in  the  course  of  construction.  In  order  to  save  many  lives,  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  purchase  five  miles  of  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  proposed  route  and  thus  have  a  sufficient  area  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  numerous  small  towns  that 
now  line  the  railroad  would  then  have  to  abide  by  adequate  sani- 
tary laws,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  disease  is  now  propagated 
would  then  cease  to  exist.  This  would  not  only  protect  the  laborer 
who  will  dig  the  canal,  but  after  its  completion  protection  will  be 
afforded  to  those  in  transit,  and  so  to  the  whole  world.  The  next 
great  object  would  be  to  rid  the  country  of  mosquitoes,  either  by 
draining  the  swamps  and  other  infested  places,  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  by  killing  their  larva*  by  the  best  means  which  experience 
in  our  own  country  and  Cuba  has  taught  us.  I  do  not  believe  the 
swamps  can  be  satisfactorily  drained  until  the  canal  is  complete, 
for  the  rea.son  that  there  is  an  enormous  rainfall  during  the  entire 
year,  the  only  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  being 
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that  in  the  latter  it  rains  most  of  the  time,  while  in  the  former  it 
rains  all  the  time.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  destroy  the  mos- 
quitoes, then  laborers  and  other  individuals  must  protect  them- 
selves from  inoculation  by  covering  their  hands  with  leather  gloves 
and  protecting  their  faces  and  necks  by  means  of  mosquito  netting. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  EPIDEMICS. 


By  J.  M.  Cooper,  M.  D. 


In  the  battle  so  valiantly  waged  against  contagious  diseases  by 
the 'various  health  boards  there  is  no  feature  so  discouraging  as 
the  seeming  indifference  of  the  general  public  to  the  now  wdl- 
known  truth  that  some  of  the  most  fatal  communicable  diseases 
are  entirely  preventable,  if  the  means  advised  by  all  sanitarians 
would  be  used  to  that  end. 

Chief  among  the  constant,  yet  controllable,  menaces  to  human 
life  and  happiness  we  find  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  both  of 
which,  unfortunately,  are  too  well  known  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania to  need  any  graphic  description  at  this  time.  The  former 
is  a  malady  so  generally  dreaded,  owing  to  its  usual  loathsome 
character,  that  even  the  name — smallpox — conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  eye  or  ear,  incites  at  once  a  feeling  of  horror. 

And  yet  this  disease,  long  since,  in  all  civilized  countries,  should 
have  been  completely  eradicated. 

It  is  now  over  lOO  years  since  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  of  Berkeley, 
England,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  scientific  world  of  the  ines- 
timable worth  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  preventing  smallpox, 
after  30  years  of  persistent  effort  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition 
and  discouragement  caused  by  the  scoffing  skepticism  of  those 
who  should  have  been  the  first  to  proffer  aid  in  his  experiments. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  prior  to  this  wonderful 
discovery  smallpox  was,  for  hundreds  of  years,  one  of  earth's 
harrowing  scourges,  thousands  dying  from  the  onslaught  of  a 
single  epidemic.  It  was  the  dread  of  the  armies  in  those  days,  as 
its  approach  presaged  a  far  greater  loss  of  life  than  could  be 
wrought  by  any  martial  foe.  But  notwithstanding  the  well-proven 
merits  of  vaccination,  and  so  well  established  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  observers  as  to  call  forth  the  recent  remark  from  a  well- 
known  writer  on  public  sanitation,  that  "next  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  nothing  is  more  absolutely  certain  than  the  fact  that  success- 
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ful  vaccination,  with  reliable  lymph,  repeated  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency, is  a  sure  preventive  against  smallpox,"  we  still  have  fre- 
quent visits  from  these  epidemics,  though  not  so  destructive  to 
life  as  formerly ;  occuring  now  mostly  in  the  form  of  varioloid. 

That  this  abatement  has  been  brought  about  through  the  agency  ' 
of  vaccination  there  is  no  doubt,  but  if  it  were  more  frequently 
and  more  diligently  applied,  even  varioloid  would  soon  be  stamped 
out.  The  fault  is  not  now  so  much  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  as  an  over-confidence  in  its  power  to  pro- 
duce a  lifetime  immunity,  as  the  result  of  a  single  inoculation  in 
childhood.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  preponderance  in 
the  number  of  adults  who  are,  in  the  present  day,  the  subjects  of 
varioloid,  although  naturally,  when  unprotected  by  vaccination, 
the  young  are  by  far  the  most  susceptible  to  attacks  of  smallpox ; 
which  all  quite  forcibly  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  frequent, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic,  universal,  vaccination. 

Smallpox  is  one  of  the  so-called  self -protective  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  chickenpox  and  a  few  others  that  are  mostly  the  legacy  of 
childhood,  that  is,  a  disease  one  attack  of  which  renders  the  subject 
immune  against  a  return,  of  like  character,  for  life,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Now,  vaccinia,  or  cowpox,  while  it  certainly  protects 
against  smallpox,  and  always  modifies  the  attack,  should  it  occur, 
is  not  in  itself  any  species  of  smallpox  in  any  grade  or  form,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  expected  to  leave  the  same  profound  and 
permanent  impress  upon  the  system  as  the  true  disease.  A  person 
unprotected  by  vaccination  or  prior  attack  of  smallpox,  may  con- 
tract the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form  from  exposure  to  vario- 
loid, or  modified  smallpox,  but  the  most  direct  contact  with  a  case 
of  vaccinia,  or  even  with  vaccine  lymph  itself,  will  not  produce  the 
true  disease  in  any  form.  Hence  the  only  sure  protection  to  be 
derived  from  vaccination  is  in  its  frequent  use.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  very  rigid  exaction,  in  consequence  of  the  benefits  assured, 
and  by  a  simple  and  absolutely  safe  measure,  that  seldom  causes 
the  loss  of  a  single  day  from  school  or  business. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  the  robust  and  active  adult  who  is  usually 
exposed  and  subject  to  this  disease.  This  occurs  through,  the 
requirements  of  daily  life,  mingling  in  crowds,  traveling  in  public 
conveyances,  and  from  an  unprotected  state  of  the  system  by  rea- 
son of  the  inefficiency  of  an  effete  vaccination.  Children  of  the 
school  age  are  better  safeguarded  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  vaccination  school  law.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  a  few  non-believers  in  the  merits  of  vaccination,  who  prefer 
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to  keep  their  children  from  school  rather  than  submit  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  But  the  influence  of  this  perverse  minority 
is  neither  felt  nor  feared,  for,  in  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  not 
unbelief  that  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  progressive  part  of  a  com- 
munity, as  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  same 
interests  at  stake,  and  this  is  manifested  not  only  as  regards  vac- 
cination, but  in  every  sanitary  measure  advised  for  the  prevention 
or  control  of  disease. 

This  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  our  modern  civilization,  which 
possibly  may  he  attributed  to  the  resentment  arising  from  a  sup- 
posed trammeling  of  personal  rights  and  liberties,  which  strangely 
seems  to  apply  solely  to  hygienic  laws.  All  others  are  readily  com- 
plied with,  except  by  the  criminal  class,  whose  influence  and  ex- 
ample are  not  supposed  to  carry  much  weight  in  the  efforts  put 
forth  for  the  general  good  of  mankind. 

The  school  laws,  for  instance,  are  always  stoutly  upheld,  with 
all  their  entailed  expenses,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  pecuniary 
aid,  for  public  sanitation,  is  just  as  certain  to  be  grudgingly  given, 
when  it  has  been  known,  and  undisputed,  since  the  palmy  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  robust  body,  is  just  as  important  a 
possession  as  the  educated  mind.  The  idea  of  waiting  till  the  dog 
bites  you  and  then  killing  him,  instead  of  making  a  liberal  use  of 
tether  and  muzzle,  seems  to  be  adopted  as  the  popular  plan  of 
dealing  with  contagious  diseases. 

But  it  is  a  fearfully  fatal  as  well  as  expensive  plan,  and  it  is  high 
time  there  should  be  some  earnest  thinking,  with  commensurate 
acting,  along  this  line.  In  regard  to  protection  from  smallpox,  no 
one  need  wait  for  the  community  at  large,  or  even  his  neighbor, 
to  act.  Each  individual  can  be  his  own  and  his  family's  protector 
by  resorting  to  thorough  and  successful  vaccination.  But  against 
typhoid  fever  the  single  citizen  is  not  so  directly  the  guardian  of 
his  own  household,  as  this  disease  is  nearlv  alwavs  caused  bv  the 
use  of  impure  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  in  the  larger  and 
more  densely  populated  centres,  where  typhoid  fever  is  ever  pres- 
ent, the  water  supply  is  generally  regulated  and  controlled  by 
municipal  or  private  corporations.  This,  however,  does  not  en- 
tirely release  tlie  individual  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
when  he  is  once  convinced  of  the  dangers  that  exist  and  the  culpa- 
ble negligence  of  those  in  jx>sition  to  bring  about  a  healthier  and 
happier  state  of  affairs.  He  can  have  his  say  and  his  vote,  and 
should  consider  himself  as  particeps  criminis  if  he  fails  to  exercise 
both  fearlessly  and  honestlv  when  and  where  thev  will  do  the  most 
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good.  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  any  large  town  or  city  to 
continue  the  use  of  water  where  there  is  a  question  as  to  its  purity, 
or  where  disease  germs  are  known  to  exist.  If  the  topographical 
conditions  do  not  assure  an  adequate  supply  from  mountain 
springs  or  artesian  wells  in  the  valleys,  the  filtering  process,  as  a 
last  resort,  can  and  should  be  adopted,  and  if  the  proper  germ 
filtration  is  faithfully  used  the  number  of  typhoid  cases  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  officially  estimated  and  affirmed  that  the  annual  number  of 
typhoid  fever  cases  is  at  least  3,000,  and  from  30,000  to 
40,000  sick  of  this  fever  each  year  in  Pennsylvania.  Allowing 
an  average  of  36  days  for  each  of  these  40,000  cases  we  find  that 
for  every  day  in  the  year  there  is  an  army  of  4,000  citizens  of  the 
State  battling  for  life  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  that  is 
jx)werful  enough  to  give  the  death  blow  to  one-tenth  of  their  num- 
ber. This  army  of  4,000  is  an  aggregation  chiefly  of  those  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  not  the  dependents  and  physical  weaklings  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  those  hopelessly  enfeebled  by  prolonged 
suffering  from  organic  diseases.  The  robust  and  strong  adults  of 
the  family,  often  the  father  or  mother,  whose  daily  support  can 
be  illy  spared,  are  too  frequently  the  victims  of  this  prevalent  and 
yet  preventible  disease,  which  being  primarily  enteric  in  its  nature 
makes  its  attack  upon  those  whose  functions  of  digestion  are  most 
active. 

As  will  be  noted  the  statistics  here  given  apply  to  the  State  at 
large,  which  means  one  death  from  typhoid  fever  to  each  2,000 
of  an  entire  population  of  6,000.000.  But  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  cities  the  percentage  is  much  greater,  for  instance  in  the  small 
city  of  Meadville,  with  a  population  not  to  exceed  12,000,  the  num- 
l>er  of  deaths  attributed  to  typhoid  fever  during  the  year  1902  was 
12,  one  for  each  1,000  of  population ;  for  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny, 
even  their  own  citizens  will  admit  the  proportion  of  typhoid  cases 
to  the  entire  population  to  be  equally  as  great  as  in  Meadville, 
which  would  indicate  that  yearly  there  occur  500  deaths  and 
5,000  cases  of  sickness  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  twin  cities  of 
Allegheny  county. 

In  Meadville  the  water  supply  from  the  \'enango  river  has  been 
pronounced  impure  by  competent  chemists.  This  happily  is  soon 
to  be  corrected  by  a  change  to  pumping  from  a  subterranean 
stream  of  absolutely  pure  water,  and  which  is  amply  sufficient  in 
volume  for  all  the  needs  of  the  city. 

Pittsburg  and  its  adjacent  cities  have  had  enough  typhoid  for  a 
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number  of  years  past  to  give  rise  to  a  general  and  rather  unfavor- 
able  criticism  in  that  connection.  The  source  of  the  trouble,  as  in 
all  cities,  doubtless  is  not  hard  to  find,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  in 
Meadville,  a  remedy  will  soon  follow. 

The  direct  or  indirect  discharge  of  sewage  into  wells  and  rivers, 
as  a  contaminating  source  of  disease,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  comment.  It  is  a  hackneyed  subject  upon  which  the  people 
are  generally  informed.  It  now  remains  for  them  to  act.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  will  all  learn  to  appreciate  the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
world — good  health — which  assures,  in  conformity  with  the  well- 
known  maxim,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,''  and  which  can 
only  be  had  by  the  most  diligent  application  of  the  rules  of  public 
sanitation.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  the  people  will  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  freely  and  cheerfully  to  this  grand  achievement — 
the  prevention  of  disease. — Pittsburg  Post,  September  6,  1903. 


CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  BOARDS 
OF  HEALTH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  October 

23  and  24,  1903.* 


The  Conference  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  First  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  John  Guiteras,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president. 

An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  F.  Cordell^  who,  in 
referring  to  the  early  medical  history  of  Maryland,  stated  that  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  organized  in  1802,  was  the  first 
body  of  the  kind  to  give  a  formal  indorsement  to  vaccination.  As 
a  matter  of  equal  importance,  he  mentioned  that  papers  were  writ- 
ten in  1807  by  John  Crawford  advocating  and  favoring  the  ani- 
malcular  theory  of  disease.  These  papers  were*  published  in  a 
non-medical  journal,  for  the  reason  that  the  editor  of  no  medical 
journal  at  that  time  would  accept  them.  Crawford  was  erratic,  but 
considered  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  in  any  English- 
speaking  country,  so  far  as  the  speaker  knew,  to  advocate  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  Crawford  antedated  Lister  by  at  least  fifty 
years,  as  a  perusal  of  his  writings  would  show  this. 

•Prom  Special  Report,  "Medical  Record,"  Nov.  7,  1903. 
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Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  followed  with  an  address  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  there  was  another  name  which  should 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  medical  history  of  Maryland 
ihat  of  John  K.  Mitchell,  father  of  Weir  Mitchell,  whose  book  on 
the  "Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Malarial  Fever''  was  really  a  classic. 
He  thought  Mitchell's  name  should  be  coupled  with  that  of  Henle, 
who  forecast  the  doctrine  of  contagium  vivum. 

The  First  Vice-President  responded  briefly  to  these  addresses  of 
welcome. 

Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Infantile  Diarrhea. — Dr.  John  H. 
Mason  Knox^  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.    He  said 
no  single  organism  was  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  infantile 
diarrhea  until  the  experimental  work  of  Duval  and  Basset.    Fol- 
lowing Shiga's  work  in  1898  the  dysentery  bacillus  was  foimd  to 
have  wide  distribution,  and  from  year  to  year  the  distribution  of 
the  organism  had  been  found  to  be  more  general.    Reference  was 
made  to  the  investigations  of  Flexner  in  the  Philippines  in  relation 
to  dysentery  among  soldiers  and  the  Shiga  bacillus  as  a  cause  of  it. 
Subsequent  investigations  made  by  bacteriologists  in  Germany, 
China,  Constantinople,  etc.,  disclosed  the  existence  and  prevalence 
of  this  bacillus  in  epidemic  dysentery,  so  that  its  pathogenicity 
was  now  well  established.     At  the  suggestion  of  Flexner,  the 
speaker  and  others  undertook  a  series  of  investigations  at  the 
Wilson  Sanitarium,  and  of  fifty-three  cases  of  diarrhea  carefully 
examined,  the  Shiga  organism  was  found  in  greater  or  less  number 
in  forty-two.    Careful  clinical  examination,  however,  showed  defi- 
nitely that  no  one  type  of  the  disease  could  be  associated  with  this 
organism,  and  that  intestinal  diseases  of  all  types,  common  among 
children  in  summer,  were  caused  by  the  same  organism.    Labora- 
tory' investigation  had  shown  two  or  three  types  of  organism  very 
closely  related.     Thus  far  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  babies 
had  been  the  acid  Harris  type.    It  was  found  that  not  only  during 
the  summer,  but  in  the  winter,  sporadic  cases  of  infantile  diarrhea 
were  associated  with  this  organism.  Wolfstein  had  reported  thirty- 
seven  sporadic  cases  of  infantile  diarrhea  occurring  in  winter,  and 
Basset  four  cases,  seen  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Dispensar>,  due  to 
this  organism.     Shiga,  by  the  serum  treatment,  had  reduced  the 
mortality  of  dysentery  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  to  10  and  even  7 
per  cent.    In  twenty-five  cases  treated  by  injections  of  serum  at  the 
Wilson  Sanitarium,  some  betterment  was  noticed  after  the  injec- 
tion in  the  cases  that  were  seen  early,  but  the  improvement  was  not 
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brilliant  or  startling.  In  eight  cases  the  serum  had  a  beneficial 
action.  In  connection  with  the  serum  there  were  changes  made  in 
diet,  and  other  medication  was  used,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
were  confusing  in  their  interpretation.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
associated  with  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
in  which  there  was  probably  ulceration,  blood  in  the  stools,  etc., 
the  serum  was  of  no  avail.  Although  the  serum  treatment  was 
not  very  beneficial,  it  was  harmless,  as  no  deleterious  effect  was 
observed  in  any  of  the  cases. 

Are  the  Laboratory  Methods  of  Diagnosis  in  Infantile  Diarrhea 
Applicable  in  Public  Health  Work? — Mr.  Edwin  G.  Schorer,  of 
Baltimore,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  etiolog}'  of  infantile  diarrhea,  a  great  step  in  advance 
had  been  made,  yet  under  the  present  conditions  the  new  methods 
of  diagnosis  were  not  practicable  in  public  health  work.  This  last 
statement  might,  however,  be  modified,  inasmuch  as  a  bacterio- 
logical diagnosis  would  undoubtedly  be  of  value  in  the  limited 
number  of  persistent  cases  of  diarrhea,  and  in  those  in  which  the 
antidysenteric  serum  was  to  be  given.  For  this  purpose  the  mail- 
ing case  of  Dr.  Parks  was  to  be  recommended.  The  fact  that,  at 
the  present  time,  the  methods  were  not  available  for  general  diag- 
nostic purposes,  ought  not  to  discourage  any  one  from  complying 
with  any  request  boards  of  health  might  make.  Much  was  still 
to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  dysentery  organism  and  infantile 
diarrhea,  a  good  share  of  which  could  be  furnished  by  statistics 
obtained  and  facts  learned  from  local  boards  of  health. 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  said  it  was  a  surprise  to 
him  that  Dr.  Knox  had  found  the  organism,  which  had  been 
proven  to  be  the  cause  of  a  prevalent  group  of  cases  of  dysentery, 
to  be  the  cause  of  summer  diarrheas  of  children  as  well.  One  did 
not  think  of  the  ordinary  summer  diarrhea  of  children  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group  of  cases  as  adult  dysentery.  The  organism 
must  be  found  in  other  localities  than  Mar}dand  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  it  had  any  causal  relation  to  infantile  summer  diarrhea. 
The  serum  treatment  of  this  disease,  according  to  Flexner,  was 
disappointing.  The  best  results  had  been  obtained  in  the  treatment 
of  adult  dysenteries.  Instances  had  been  reported  by  Holt,  Thayer, 
and  others  in  private  practice  in  which  the  serum  seemed  to  have 
had  a  marvelous  eflfect.  Conditions  in  hospital  and  dispensary 
practice,  however,  were  unfavorable  for  obtaining  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  serum. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Bracken,  of  Minneapolis,  referred  to  the  milk 
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question,  saying  in  the  larger  cities  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  pure 
milk  supply.  What  was  generally  known  as  certified  milk  was  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  artificial  diet  for  children.  At  present  much 
attention  was  being  paid  in  some  cities  to  securing  a  pure  milk 
supply  by  excluding  tuberculous  cows  from  dairies.  But  even  this 
would  not  insure  a  pure  milk  supply,  by  any  means.  The  testing 
•of  dairy  herds  for  tuberculosis  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  dairy- 
men and  seemingly  protect  the  people,  but  there  were  more  infants 
that  died  every  year  from  impure  milk  than  from  tuberculous  milk. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  dairy 
than  to  the  diseased  animal.  Certified  milk  and  Pasteurized  milk 
were  as  satisfactory  articles  of  diet  as  could  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  John  N.  Hurty,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  cited  an  instance 
showing  that  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  (epidemic)  could  be 
conveyed  by  flies  as  well  as  by  polluted  water. 

Dr.  Charles  O.  Probst,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  considered  it  very 
important  to  disinfect  the  stools  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhea,  al- 
though Dr.  Knox  had  not  referred  to  it.  He  understood  Dr.  Knox 
to  say  that  the  Shiga  bacillus  inhabited  the  healthy  intestinal  canal, 
5Lnd  that  under  certain  conditions  of  environment  it  might  take  on 
pathogenic  properties.    He  asked  whether  this  was  so  or  not. 

Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  understood  that 
the  Shiga  organism  was  easily  killed  in  the  presence  of  other  bac- 
teria, as  the  colon  bacillus,  which  was  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  If  the  Shiga  organism  was  so  easily  killed  in  the 
presence  of  other  bacteria,  why  did  it  prevail  so  extensively  ? 

Dr.  S.  R.  Town,  of  Omaha,  cited  an  epidemic  of  diarrhea  which 
occurred  in  Chicago  many  winters  ago,  which  was  caused  appar- 
ently by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  surface  material  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

Dr.  John  N.  Hurty  cited  a  similar  epidemic  which  occurred 
in  Michigan  City,  Ind.  There  were  no  less  than  three  thousand 
cases  of  diarrhea  from  polluted  water. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Holton,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  thought  that  infan- 
tile diarrheas  were  considered  gastrointestinal  diseases,  and  that 
dysentery  simply  applied  to  bloody  flux,  which  was  not  common  in 
infants,  but  was  sometimes  seen. 

Mr.  Frank  Wells^  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  said  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health  had  published  a  leaflet  on  the  subject  of  infantile 
diarrhea  as  the  result  of  a  report  made  by  Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan. 
This  leaflet,  which  had  been  given  wide  circulation,  advised  that  all 
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cow's  milk  given  to  infants  shall  be  pasteurized.  The  leaflet  was 
furnished  to  all  the  teachers  of  public  schools  in  Michigan.  It  was 
the  duty  of  boards  of  health,  he  thought,  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  people. 

Dr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  urged  repeated 
inspections  of  cases  of  diarrhea  in  children  and  adults,  as  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  had  given  the  State 
Board  of  Health  authority  to  make  such  inspections.  A  law  had 
also  been  enacted  that  no  milk  shall  be  sold  from  premises  on  which 
there  was  an  impure  water  supply.  He  pointed  out  how  this  law 
could  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  be  effectual  in  its  administration. 

Dr.  Knox,  in  closing  the  discussion,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  good  milk  and  pure  water  for  children,  as  well  as  adults.  Com- 
mon house  flies  were  carriers  of  disease;  they  were  a  source  of 
contamination  in  many  instances.  Proofs  of  this  were  abundant. 
Replying  to  Dr.  Probst,  he  said  the  disinfection  of  stools  in  cases 
of  infantile  diarrhea  was  as  essential  as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  speak- 
ing of  dysentery  he  had  not  meant  to  confound  it  with  bloody  flux, 
as  intimated  by  Dr.  Holton.  He  used  the  term  dysentery  to  in- 
clude those  cases  in  which  the  Shiga  bacillus  was  found  to  be 
present.  He  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  the  question  of  Dr. 
Probst  relative  to  the  Shiga  organism  inhabiting  the  healthy  intes- 
tinal canal,  but  hoped  Professor  Welch  would  do  so. 

Dr.  Welch  said  the  Shiga  organism  was  not  present  in  normal 
stools.  If  it  was,  it  was  in  such  small  numbers  that  it  required 
the  most  painstaking  investigation  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Schorer  cited  an  instance  explaining  why  the  colon  bacillus 
killed  the  Shiga  organism.  The  organism  of  dysentery  w^as  found 
in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine,  while  the  colon  bacillus  might 
be  found  in  any  part  of  fecal  matter. 

The  Duty  of  Sanitarians  Regarding  Venereal  Diseases. — Dr. 
Henry  D.  Holton,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt,,  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.  He  emphasized  the  duty  which  should  be  recognized  by 
sanitarians  as  resting  upon  them,  of  doing  something  to  restrict 
the  venereal  diseases  which  threatened  society  as  no  other  com- 
municable diseases  did.  The  vital  statistics  of  New  York  City  in 
1900  had  a  record  of  31,145  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  with 
11,368  deaths,  of  which  only  177  were  from  syphilis.  Blascho 
claimed  150,000  syphilitics  for  Berlin,  and  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen, 200,000  for  New  York  City.  To  get  an  approximate  idea  of 
its  prevalence  the  Prussian  Government  requested  that  all  physi- 
cians should  report  on  August  30,  1900,  every  case  of  venereal  dis- 
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ease  coming  under  treatment.  These  reports  proved  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  were  afflicted  yearly  with  venereal 
diseases  in  that  country  alone.  He  said  the  foregoing  statements 
would  prove  that  venereal  diseases  stood  next  in  prevalence  to 
tuberculosis  and  alcoholism,  if  they  did  not  surpass  them.  They 
were  permeating  the  very  root  of  the  population,  tainting  those 
yet  unborn,  maiming  those  born  with  the  virus  already  in  their 
blood,  deteriorating  the  race,  and  devitalizing  the  individual.  In- 
struction should  be  given  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  having 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Prieto,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Madrid,  sug- 
gested the  following  regulations  to  be  enacted  into  laws:  (i) 
The  law  to  declare  the  infection  of  any  person  with  any  form  of 
venereal  disease  to  be  a  crime.  (2)  That  such  crime  against  the 
person  be  punished  by  indemnification  and  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  (3)  When  the  offender  could  not  indemnify 
the  injured  person  by  bearing  the  expenses  of  treatment,  that  the 
term  of  imprisonment  or  transportation  be  increased.  (4)  That 
the  brothel-keepers  be  made  to  indemnify  any  person  infected  on 
their  premises  or  by  any  of  their  licensed  women,  and  in  case  of 
insolvency  of  the  brothel-keeper,  imprisonment  or  fine  should  be 
enforced.  Dr.  Holton  thought  the  rules  of  Prieto  stringent  enough 
to  control  the  evil.  However,  to  enforce  them  would  require  an 
enlightened  and  educated  public  sentiment.  He  would  educate  the 
medical  profession  and  educate  the  public,  and  follow  this  work  by 
the  enactment  of  wise  laws  which  the  educated  public  sentiment 
would  insist  should  be  thoroughly  executed. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  John  S.  Fulton,  George  R. 
Dean,  G.  P.  Conn,  Frank  Wells,  E.  W.  Cooper  and  Charles  O. 
Probst.  The  general  trend  of  the  discussion  was  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
terrible  ravages  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  practicability  of  limit- 
ing their  spread  by  legislative  enactment. 

Dr.  Probst  then  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

Whereas,  The  great  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases,  which  is 
indirectly  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to 
the  public  health ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  communication  of  these  diseases  to  innocent  per- 
sons must  be  largely  due  to  ignorance,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
<ient  to  prepare  a  leaflet  that  would  be  acceptable  to  physicians  to 
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give  to  their  patients,  setting  forth  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
by  one  sufifering  from  a  venereal  disease  to  prevent  its  communica- 
tion to  others,  and  to  make  such  other  suggestions  as  it  may  deemr 
proper.  Such  instructions,  when  adopted  by  this  Conference,  to  be 
recommended  to  State  and  Provincial  Boards  of  Health  for  dis- 
semination among  the  medical  profession,  and  said  committee 
shall  report  at  the  next  meeting.    (Committee  unannounced.) 

AfWiher  Year's  Test  of  the  Mosquito  Doctrine  of  the  Trans- 
mission  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Havana^ — Dr.  John  Guiteras,  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  said  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in 
Havana  for  the  past  two  years  except  those  that  had  been  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  chiefly  Mexico.  He  then  detailed  the 
methods  employed  in  combating  this  disease  in  Havana,  which  are 
familiar  to  our  readers. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Proinotion  of  Uniformity  of  Reports 
upon  Vital  Statistics. — Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur^  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
presented  this  report.  In  the  division  of  labor  between  the  com- 
mittee representing  this  Conference  and  the  committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  vital  statistics, 
the  special  task  had  been  selected  of  examining  and  reporting  in 
regard  to  the  forms  of  tables  and  general  manner  of  presentation 
of  statistical  data  employed  in  the  annual,  biennial,  weekly,  month- 
ly, or  other  reports  of  States  and  cities.  In  this  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  had  co-operated  and  had  collected  samples  of  the  forms  at 
present  in  use  in  nearly  all  of  the  registration  offices  of  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  study  by  this  committee.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  consider  all  of  the  forms  in  a  comparative  way, 
but  it  seemed  desirable  to  do  so  before  formulating  a  report  as  to* 
the  absolutely  essential  tables  that  were  to  be  recommended  for  use 
in  the  various  reports.  The  committee,  therefore,  reported  prog- 
ress and  requested  that  additional  time  be  granted  for  making  a 
final  report,  which  could  pr9bably  be  prepared  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above, 
the  committee  had  co-operated,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  with 
the  committees  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  the  preliminary 
work  for  the  co-operative  study  and  improvement  of  the  interna- 
tional classification  of  causes  of  death,  a  report  upon  which  would 
be  presented  at  the  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation next  week,  and  also  for  the  extension  of  adequate  registra- 
tion laws.    The  report  was  accepted. 
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Transportation  of  the  Dead, — The  conference  adopted  a  set  of 
rules,  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  established  by  legislative 
action,  to  govern  the  transportation  of  dead  bodies. 

OMcers. — The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Dr.  Jcrfin  N.  Hurty,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Treasurer,  Dr.  James  A. 
Egan,  Springfield,  111. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  were  left  to  the  officers 
of  the  Conference  to  decide. 


FINAL   REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSION    ON    ADDI- 
TIONAL WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 


For  $98,839,000  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  provided  with  a 
daily  supply  of  500,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  water,  delivered  by 
gravity  through  a  high  level  aqueduct  to  a  large  reservoir  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city  at  an  elevation  of  295  feet  above  tide  water, 
thus  supplying  the  highest  parts  of  the  city  by  natural  pressure. 
For  $60,098,000  a  daily  supply  of  320,000,000  gallons,  under  like 
conditions,  can  be  provided.  Such  are  the  estimates  of  Prof. 
Wm.  H.  Burr  and  Messrs.  Rudolph  Hering  and  John  R.  Freeman, 
Members  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  in  their  final  report 
on  an  additional  water  supply  for  New  York  City. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  was  published  in  full 
in  "Engineering  News"  of  October  i,  1903.  The  final  report  was 
recently  completed,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  commission  for  an 
abstract  of  it,  and  for  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  various 
reservoirs,  the  filters  and  the  aqueduct.  The  brief  abstract  of  the 
final  report  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  did  the  long  prelim- 
inary report,  but  the  final  report  contains  conclusions  and  esti- 
mates of  great  interest. 

The  commission  was  instructed  to  report  on  water  waste  re- 
striction, as  well  as  on  an  additional  supply.  It  advises  that  the 
investigations  of  consumption  and  waste,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Nicholas  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  for  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  be  continued,  and  that  a  system  of  thorough  in- 
spection should  be  installed,  as  well  as  a  large  extension  of  meters, 
not  only  in  buildings,  but  also  so  placed  upon  the  street  mains 
as  to  divide  the  city  into  districts,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
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into  each  being  measured.  By  these  means  it  is  believed  that  the 
greatest  possible  reduction  in  waste  will  be  attained.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  present  investigations  do  not  show  nearly  as  much 
waste  as  has  sometimes  been  anticipated.  The  leakage  from  street 
mains  has  so  far  been  found  to  be  small,  the  chief  waste  appearing 
to  arise  from  leaky  fixtures  and  defective  plumbing  in  buildings. 
The  total  actual  amount  of  leakage  and  waste  discovered  scarcely 
exceeds  about  40,000,000  gallons  daily  for  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  As  the  consumption  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  at  the  present  time  is  about  285,000,000  gallons  daily,  that 
waste  represents  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  consumption. 

The  Proposed  Graznty  Supply. — The  general  outline  of  the  plan 
for  a  new  gravity  supply,  with  a  summary  of  the  estimates  of  cost, 
is  presented  in  the  abstract  of  the  report  as  follows : 

The  Commission  favors  taking  a  first  instalment  of  600,000,000 
gallons  from  the  Fishkill  watershed,  but  developing  concurrently 
the  supply  from  Esopus  creek.  These  two  sources  would  give 
nearly  320,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Another  100,000,000  gallons 
per  day  may  be  secured  from  Rondout  creek  without  great  addi- 
tional expense,  making  a  total  supply  of  nearly  420,000,000.  The 
final  80,000.000  gallons  or  more  may  be  obtained  from  Wappin- 
gers  creek  by  means  of  a  large  reservoir  at  Hibernia,  within  the 
drainage  area  of  that  creek,  thus  completing  the  amount  of  500,- 
000,000  gallons  per  day.  If  it  should  be  desired,  a  further  large 
supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Jansen 
Kill,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  upper  waters 
of  Schoharie  creek,  diverted  into  the  watershed  of  the  Esopus 
creek,  and  from  Catskill  creek. 

The  waters  of  the  three  creeks  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river 
are  much  harder  than  the  Croton  water,  but  the  waters  of  Rondout 
and  Esopus  creeks  are  remarkably  soft  and  desirable  for  city  sup- 
ply. It  has  been  the  Commission's  plan  to  deliver  to  the  city  the 
soft  waters  of  the  Catskill  mountain  streams,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
hardness  of  the  combination  with  the  waters  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  Hudson,  thus  securing  a  supply  equally  soft  as  the  Croton 


I  water. 


The  Commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  waters 
of  the  streams  now  recommended  for  use  are  taken,  Hudson  River 
water  should  be  secured  by  pumping  it  out  of  the  river  near  Hyde 
Park  up  to  the  suitable  reservoirs  and  filters  on  the  high  land  east- 
erly of  the  river,  so  as  to  deliver  it  to  the  city  at  the  required  eleva- 
tion.   This,  however,  is  in  the  remote  future,  and  is  set  forth  as  a 
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resource  in  reserve  at  that  time.  In  such  a  development  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  large  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Adirondacks, 
from  which  flood  waters  of  the  Adirondack  streams  may  be  re- 
leased during  the  summer  flow  of  the  Hudson,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
salt  water  from  reaching  the  point  where  the  pumps  would  take  the 
river  water.  It  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  report  that  the  filtration 
of  Hudson  River  water  would  render  it  entirely  satisfactory  for  all 
purposes. 

Summary  of  Costs, — The  works  recommended  to  be  constructed 
first  comprise  a  section  of  the  Hill  View  Reservoir,  of  600,000,000 
gallons  capacity ;  the  main  aqueduct,  of  500,000,000  gallons  daily 
capacity;  from  that  reservoir  to  Stormville  Reservoir;  a  section 
of  the  Stormville  filters,  of  50,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity ;  the 
twin  aqueduct,  one  channel  of  400,000,000  gallons  and  the  other 
of  250,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity,  from  the  Stormville  Reser- 
voir to  the  Billings  Reservoir  and  these  two  reservoirs.  This  con- 
struction will  afford  an  additional  supply  of  60,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  Concurrently  with  the  preceding  construction,  the  aqueduct 
of  400,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity  should  be  built  from  the  Bil- 
lings Reservoir  to  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  latter  reservoir  should  also  be  under  construction. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  part  of  this  work,  i,  e.,  extending 
from  Hill  View  Reservoir  to  Billings  Reservoir,  may  be  built, 
under  efficient  management,  within  five  years,  and  that  the  second 
part  of  the  construction,  extending  from  Billings  Reservoir  to  the 
Ashokan  Reservoir,  may  be  completed  within  the  same  period,  if 
the  labor  market  affords  sufficient  force  and  the  money  is  provided. 

The  summary  of  costs  of  this  construction  is  as  follows : 

RESERVOIRS. 

Hill  View  covered  reservoir,  first  sec- 
tion of  600,000,000  gallons  capacity. .     $9,059,000 

Stormville  filter  plant,  first  installation  of 

50,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity. . . .       3,581,000 

Stormville  reservoir,  10,000,000,000  gal- 
lons capacity 2,503,000 

Billings  reservoir,  6,800,000,000  gallons 
capacity   1,806,000 

Ashokan  reservoir,  66,500,000,000  gal- 
lons capacity 1 1,734,000 

Total $28,683,000 
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HIGH  LEVEL  AQUEDUCT. 

From  Hill  View  to  Stormville  filters $18,755,000 

From  Stormville  to  Billings,  twin  aque- 
duct         3,584,000 

From    Billings   to   Ashokan,    including 

Hudson  River  crossing 9,076,000 

31,415,000 

Total  cost  of  construction $60,098,000 

These  estimated  costs  include  actual  contract  and  all  other  ex- 
penditures, except  those  for  damages  to  water  rights.  These  works 
will  afford  an  additional  supply  of  nearly  320,000,000  gallons  daily. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  complete  construction  of  reservoirs,  fil- 
ters and  aqueducts  for  the  full  additional  supply  of  500,000,000 
gallons  per  day  may  be  required  by  1925.  The  cost  of  the  remain- 
ing construction  in  excess  of  that  already  provided  for  will  be  as 
follows : 

RESEEVOIRS. 

Hill  View  Reservoir,  completed  to  2,- 
030,000,000  gallons  in  1925 $4,1 10,000 

Stormville  filters,  completed  to  500,000,- 
000  gallons  daily  capacity  in  1925. . .      11,065,000 

Hibernia  Reservoir,  30,500,000,000  gal- 
lons capacity 9,308,000 

Silvernails  Reservoir,  17,200,000,000  gal- 
lons capacity 5,530,ooo 

Total $30,013,000 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Additional  cost  for  completed  aqueduct 

between  Hill  View  and  Stormville. . .     $1,510,000 

Additional  cost  for  completed  aqueduct 

between  Billings  and  Ashokan 4,369,000 

Aqueduct  from  Billings  Reservoir  to 
Hibernia  Reservoir,  300,000,000  gal- 
lons daily  capacity i,573»ooo 

Aqueduct  from  Hibernia  to  Silvernails, 
220,000,000    to    330,000,000    gallons 

daily  capacity 1,276,000 

8,728,000 

Total  cost  of  additional  construction  is $38,741,000 
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These  additional  costs,  like  those  covering  the  first  portions  of 
the  work  to  be  constructed,  include  all  expenditures  such  as  those 
for  land,  clearing  reservoir  sites  and  other  similar  costs  except 
water  damages  along  the  streams  from  which  the  additional  sup- 
ply is  taken. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  works  required  to  deliver  the  addi- 
tional high  service  supply  of  500,000,000  gallons  per  day  will  be 
the  sum  of  the  two  preceding  totals : 

Total  cost  of  entire  work $98,839,000 

If  instead  of  developing  the  Jansen  Kill  it  should  be  considered 
preferable  to  take  the  soft  waters  of  Rondout  Creek,  the  preceding 
estimates  of  cost  would  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  substituting 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  secure  the  Rondout  water  for  those 
required  to  secure  the  Jansen  Kill  water.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  procedure  will  be  found  to  be  preferable ;  but  the 
impossibility  of  completing  Rondout  surveys  does  not  permit  accu- 
rate estimates  to  be  made  for  securing  the  Rondout  water. 

The  needs  of  the  city,  the  Commission  states,  demand  the  imme- 
diate beginning  of  construction.  This  can  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
deliver  60,000,000  gallons  a  day  into  the  Croton  drainage  area  in 
about  five  years,  the  shortest  period  during  which  long  tunnels 
through  the  mountains  east  of  Peekskill  could  be  built.  The  con- 
struction required  for  the  full  supply  of  500,000,000  gallons  need 
not  be  completed  before  1925. 

The  high  pressure  gravity  supply  would  not  only  eliminate  the 
need  for  pumping  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  but  would  also 
furnish  "a  supply  for  special  fire  mains,  thus  affording  much 
better  protection  against  fire  than  any  salt  water  fire  system.'' 

Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  Boroughs. — ^As  to  these  bor- 
oughs, the  abstract  of  the  final  report  says :  For  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  an  immediate  development  of  the  ground  water  sources 
of  Queens  and  Nassau  counties  is  recommended,  and  that  all  sur- 
face supplies  be  filtered,  also  that  ultimately  these  Long  Island 
sources  be  supplemented  by  a  branch  conduit  from  the  proposed 
500,000,000-gallon  aqueduct  from  the  north  of  Manhattan. 

For  Richmond,  the  Commission  has  approved  of  a  ten-year  con- 
tract with  a  private  company  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
filtered  water  from  New  Jersey. 

Queens,  the  Commission  says,  already  urgently  needs  more 
water,  and  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  also  reached  that  point 
where  it  must  have  additional  water  of  good  quality.    It  has  al- 
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ready  begun  to  filter  its  present  surface  supplies,  which  are  more 
or  less  polluted  by  the  increasing  population  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Nassau  County. 

The  Commission  takes  a  strong  stand  on  the  value  of  well- 
chosen  underground  waters,  points  out  the  high  character  and 
large  amount  of  underground  water  stored  by  nature  on  Long 
Island,  and  mentions  briefly  the  large  amount  of  work  done  under 
its  direction  in  the  way  of  studies  of  these  underground  sources. 
These  studies  have  covered  i,ooo  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
have  included  observations  of  the  water  levels  in  nearly  1,500  wells. 

Filtered  Water  for  the  Whole  City. — The  Commission  practi- 
cally asserts  that  at  the  present  time  no  municipality  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactorily  supplied  with  water  until  that  supply  is  either 
filtered  artificially  or  naturally,  as  in  the  case  of  ground  water. 

Its  recommendations  include  an  ultimate  filtered  (natural  or 
artificial)  supply  for  the  whole  city,  and  it  strongly  urges  that 
works  for  the  filtration  of  the  Croton  supply  be  begun  at  once.  It 
also  advises  that  the  reservoirs  in  Central  Park  be  cleaned  and  that 
they  be  roofed  over  as  soon  as  the  Croton  supply  is  filtered. — ^Ab- 
stract from  "Engineering  News."  December  24,  1903. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  KEEPING  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 

STREETS  CLEAN.* 


By  Dr.  John  H.  Woodbury.  Conunissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  of 

New  York. 


Former  Conditions. — Dr.  Woodbury  gave  a  series  of  stereop- 
ticon  pictures  in  which  he  showed  the  condition  of  New  York 
streets  when  he  took  charge  of  them  two  years  ago.  Hester  street, 
at  that  time,  was  a  crowded  thoroughfare  constantly  filled  with  a 
compact  mass  of  people,  crowded  around  the  push  carts,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  properly  clean  it.  Rivington  street  was  the  same 
way.  Along  the  curbs  of  both  these  streets  there  were  open  market 
carts,  adding  further  by  their  refuse  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning 
the  streets  and  keeping  them  clean.  Dr.  Woodbury  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  streets  were  the  public  highways  and  that  the  abuse  which 
allowed  push-carts  in  large  numbers  on  them  was  an  unwarranted 
diversion  from  the  true  purpose  of  maintaining  a  thoroughfare. 

Establishment  of  Fish  Market. — On  Rivington  street  especially, 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  at  special  meeting  of  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine. December  3,  190.3. 
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the  nuisance  of  the  push-carts  became  greatest,  because  here  all  the 
fish  food  was  sold  for  the  neighboring  streets  of  the  crowded 
lower  East  Side.  Fish  in  all  stages  of  decay  were  offered  for  sale 
in  the  midst  of  a  dusty,  dirty  thoroughfare,  and  the  waste  ma- 
terial from  the  sales  inevitably  found  its  way  to  the  street  to  add 
further  to  the  noisomeness  of  the  conditions.  In  order  to  do  away 
with  this  nuisance  and  make  the  maintenance  of  clean  streets  in 
this  neighborhood  possible.  Dr.  Woodbury  established  Rivington 
Street  Fish  Market,  beneath  one  of  the  arcades  of  the  new  Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  foreign- 
born  peddlers  understand  that  this  new  market  was  intended  for 
their  use  without  any  payment.  After  a  few  of  them  had  experi- 
enced what  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  change  the  others  flocked 
in,  and  now  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  keep  the  streets  clean  and  clear 
in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Woodbury  insists  that  other  such  im- 
provements must  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  mar- 
kets for  other  food  materials  must  also  be  established.  Many  food 
materials  have  been  sold  from  these  pugh-carts  on  the  open  streets, 
and  the  number  of  germs  present  in  the  air  in  these  crowded  thor- 
oughfares makes  this  eminently  undesirable.  Bread,  cakes,  bis- 
cuits and  candies  are  exposed,  and  various  forms  of  delicatessen. 
The  children  are  likely  to  suffer  most  from  such  street-exposed 
food,  as  they  are  least  resistive  to  bacterial  invasion,  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  squeamish  about  what  they  eat.  Thus  the  matter  of 
street  cleaning  becomes  very  important  in  the  summer  time  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
city's  health  is  the  function  of  its  most  unhealthy  portions,  and 
that  the  slums  of  the  lower  East  Side  may  easily  prove  a  source 
of  infection  even  for  upper  Fifth  avenue. 

Street  Cleaning  Methods. — The  Commissioner  of  Street  Clean- 
ing must  maintain  the  cleanliness  of  i  ,076  miles  of  streets.  In  the 
more  crowded  portions  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  particularly, 
many  of  these  streets  must  be  cleaned  twice  a  day.  Wherever  the 
old  block  pavement  remains  the  only  possible  way  of  securing 
cleanliness  is  by  the  man  with  the  broom,  the  shovel  and  the  bag. 
In  very  crowded  streets  the  same  thing  is  true.  It  is  impossible  to 
send  a  street-cleaning  machine  through  Fifth  avenue  in  the  busier 
portions  of  the  day.  The  employment  of  so  many  men  requires 
organization  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  men  employed  must  be 
treated  as  if  part  of  a  military  company  and  discipline  maintained 
by  military  methods.  So  much  was  accomplished  in  establishing 
this  system  by  Colonel  Waring,  however,  that  now  it  is  not  diffi- 
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cult  for  his  successors,  if  they  have  the  good  will,  to  maintain  it. 
It  is  important  that  asphalted  streets  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
in  blusterous  weather  particularly,  as  the  dust  from  them  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  noticeable  than  from  rougher  paved  streets.  The 
dust  represents  to  the  medical  men  a  collection  of  many  kinds  of 
germs.  For  cleaning  asphalt,  when  the  temperature  is  above  50**, 
the  only  thing  that  is  effective  is  a  stream  of  water  delivered  at 
high  pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  pavement.  For  this  purpose 
street-cleaning  apparatus  in  which  water  can  be  kept  at  a  pressure 
were  invented  by  the  French,  and  are  now  in  use  in  this  city.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  exhibited  in  pictures  that  delivered  a  stream  of 
water  under  20  atmospheres  of  pressure.  This  forces  the  water 
toward  the  gutter  line  and  thoroughly  cleans  the  street.  Water 
wagons  are  also  employed,  in  front  of  the  tank  of  which  there  is  a 
gas  engine,  by  which  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  can  be  secured 
in  the  water  tank.  This  cleans  asphalt  very  effectually.  So  far  a 
lack  of  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  purpose  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  more  than  a  few  of  these. 

The  Ash-Cart  Nurisance. — Up  to  the  present  time  the  loading  of 
ash-carts  and  the  carting  of  ashes  along  the  streets  in  the  open 
carts  has  been  one  of  the  great  city  nuisances.  Clouds  of  fine  dust 
were  blown  about  to  settle  on  everything,  to  be  raised  again  by  the 
wind  and  be  a  continuous  bother  and  irritant  for  respiratory  pas- 
sages. On  a  March  day  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  ashes  seemed 
to  get  back  into  the  air.  The  attempt  to  abate  the  nuisance  by 
means  of  a  cloth  cover  proved  a  failure.  For  a  time  then  a  wooden 
cover  was  employed,  beneath  which  the  dumping  of  the  ashes 
could  be  secured.  As  a  result  of  various  trials  and  experiments 
Dr.  Woodbury  has  finally  adopted  a  large  steel  wagon  com|Jetely 
covered,  and  with  a  roll-top  desk  opening.  This  not  only  abates 
the  nuisance  of  dust,  but  gets  rid  of  the  unsightliness  of  the  old 
vehicle. 

Disposal  of  Garbage. — Under  the  old  system  of  carrying  the 
garbage  out  to  sea  in  dumps  and  scows  there  were  many  serious 
objections.  Much  of  the  material  was  carried  back  into  the  next 
tide  to  decorate  the  bathing  beaches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  and  be  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  source  of  danger  to  health. 
The  floating  material  from  these  scows  made  the  waters  near  New 
York  unsightly,  and  the  solid  material,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
was  sure  eventually  to  create  a  bar  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor. Under  the  system  introduced  by  Dr.  Woodbury  these  objec- 
tions are  all  done  awav  with.    All  the  garbage  material  contained 
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in  the  ashes  is  taken  out  and  the  ashes  are  used  for  filling  in  near 
Riker's  Island.  Already  a  large  amount  of  new  ground  has  thus 
been  made  which  will  eventually  be  very  valuable.  In  the  mean- 
time the  dumping  scows,  especially  those  of  the  Delehanty  pattern, 
are  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies  in  case  the  present  system 
should  prove  insufficient  for  some  special  reason,  as,  for  instance, 
if  a  fire  oi"  some  other  serious  unforeseen  accident  should  cripple 
the  department's  resources. 

Classifications  of  City  Waste. — ^There  are  three  classes  of  city 
waste  that  must  be  disposed  of,  each  of  which  requires  some  dif- 
ferent treatment.  These  are  garbage,  rubbish  and  ashes.  By  gar- 
bage is  meant  the  kitchen  waste  of  houses  and  hotels,  commonly 
called  swill.  By  rubbish  is  meant  all  the  household  material  that, 
being  no  longer  of  use,  is  left  to  the  street»-cleaning  department  to 
dispose  of.  This  includes  beds,  bedding,  old  furniture,  old  trunks, 
boxes  and  receptacles  of  various  kinds,  of  diflFerent  degrees  of  un- 
deanliness,  and  all  the  broken  material  of  the  household.  Under 
ashes  is  included,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  broken  material, 
tin  cans  and  other  articles  that  do  get  inevitably  into  the  ash  pans. 

Garbage  Disposal. — ^AU  the  swill  material  is  now  taken  to  Barren 
Island.  This  is  all  organic  and  extremely  offensive  material. 
Here,  by  means  of  a  reduction  process,  the  watery  material  and 
gases  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  a  compressed,  inodorous  residue  ob- 
tained after  the  digestion  of  all  the  organic  material.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  nuisance,  formerly  so  marked,  all  ill-smelling  smoke 
from  the  Barren  Island  plant  and  the  gas  from  the  digesters  are 
thoroughly  washed  before  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
This  unfortunately  leads  to  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  ammonia.  The  sweepings  of  streets  and  other  organic 
material  constitute  the  best  of  manure  and  is  now  sold  in  quantities 
to  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  forms  a  constant  source  of 
revenue. 

Rubbish. — ^This  material  often  contains  articles  that  may  still 
prove  useful  and  always  has  in  it  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
material  for  fuel.  The  handling  of  it  is  no  longer  not  only  not  an 
expense,  but  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city,  since  a  contracting 
company  more  than  pays  for  the  collection  of  it  for  the  permission 
to  take  out  of  it  any  material  that  may  seem  of  value.  The  residue 
is  now  being  used  for  heating  purposes  and  will  surely  prove  of 
value.  Even  after  the  rubbish  has  been  burned  the  residual  ash  has 
such  a  high  potash  content  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  ma- 
terial. 
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Disposed  of  Ashes. — On  February  14,  1902,  the  department  be- 
gan to  dump  ashes  into  an  open  crib  near  Riker's  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  island.  Sixty-three  acres 
have  so  far  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  very  effectually,  though 
certain  problems  have  had  to  be  solved  that  were  unexpected.  The 
East  River  is  deep  and  clear,  and  has  little  mud,  but  a  strong  tide. 
The  setting  in  of  this  tide  makes  work  difficult  at  Riker's  Island, 
and  one  one  occasion,  at  least,  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
construction  work  there  carried  on.  The  distribution  of  ashes  and 
the  leveling  of  the  new-made  ground  is  confided  to  convicts,  the 
labor  being  cheap,  but  quite  as  poor  as  it  is  cheap.  The  convicts 
employed  are  mainly  the  tramps  and  vagrants.  Belt  conveyances 
are  employed  to  distribute  the  ashes  at  a  distance  from  the  barges, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  excellent  results  obtained  from  them. 

Street  Bacteriology. — By  exposing  agar  plates  at  varying  heights 
from  the  ground,  Dr.  Woodbury  succeeded  in  getting  bacterio- 
logical maps  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  most  thickly  settled  district 
Hester,  Rivington  and  Oak  streets  gave  so  many  bacteria  after 
thirty  minutes'  exposure  that  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  of 
exposure  could  be  employed,  and  even  then  many  hundreds  of 
bacterial  colonies  developed  on  each  plate.  Exposures  of  the  same 
kind  made  on  upper  Fifth  avenue  and  Madison  avenue  gave  very 
few  bacteria  and  only  a  few  molds.  Pell  street  was  found  reason- 
ably clear  of  bacteria,  though  containing  a  number  of  molds  in 
the  atmosphere.  John  Chinaman  is  not  unclean,  though  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  products  in  his  neighborhood,  when  living  in  thick- 
ly settled  districts,  may  invite  the  presence  of  molds.  Mulberry 
street,  in  the  Italian  quarter,  gave  an  uncountable  number  of  colo- 
nies after  fifteen  minutes'  exposure,  and  a  single  hour's  growth 
in  an  incubator.  Washington  Market  proved  to  be  nearly  in  the 
same  condition,  and  the  photograph  of  the  plate  taken  shows  what 
danger  there  is  in  the  exposure  of  moist  food  products  in  the  air 
under  such  circumstances.  Many  food  materials  are  almost  as 
good  nutrient  media  for  bacteria  as  agar  is.  As  a  rule  the  number 
of  bacteria  are  directly  proportional  to  the  denseness  of  population 
in  a  given  neighborhood.  As  a  rule,  too,  these  thickly  populated 
districts  fairly  swarm  with  children.  This  adds  to  the  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  individuals,  because  the  population  contains  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  young  non-resistive  elements.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  on  the  lower  East  Side  to  have  20  families  to 
every  25  feet  street  front,  and  these  20  families  will  number  at 
least  50  children  among  them.    This  gives  a  better  idea  for  the 
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necessity  of  cleanliness  in  these  thickly  populated  neighborhoods 
and  for  the  special  vigilance  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner, 
if  the  Board  of  Health  is  not  to  have  its  work  greatly  added  to. 

Utilization  of  Rubbish. — An  experimental  plant  for  the  separa- 
tion of  whatever  useful  materials  there  might  be  in  the  rubbish 
collected  in  the  street  cleaning  departments  and  the  burning  of  all 
inflammable  material  has  been  established  at  Forty-ninth  street. 
This  furnished  enough  heat  units  to  supply  lights  for  the  stable  at 
Fifty-second  street,  leaving  a  large  surplus  of  heat  to  be  wasted. 
The  bill  for  lighting  this  stable  before  was  nearly  $6,000  annually. 
This  is  a  direct  saving.  It  formerly  cost  the  city  about  $500  a 
week  to  get  rid  of  this  material,  while  now  the  revenue  from  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  select  whatever  useful  material  there 
is  in  it  is  $250  a  week.  When  to  this  is  added  the  new  saving  in 
the  matter  of  lighting,  the  city  will  find  this  material  an  important 
source  of  revenue. 

Experimental  Work. — This  is  only  experimental  as  yet,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  on  a  large  scale  it  will  prove  even  more  lucrative 
than  has  been  represented.  The  plant  is  situated  on  a  dock  over  the 
river;  it  is  inefficient  according  to  our  present  scientific  knowledge; 
it  is  not  well  located;  it  is  not  industrially  well  arranged,  yet  at 
the  present  time  it  is  actually  saving  the  department  over  $10,000 
a  year.  This  gives  some  idea  of  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  problem  is  approached  scientifically.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  the  waste  material  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Even 
the  tin  cans  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  rubbish  collected  by 
the  Street  Department  are  now  shipped  to  a  factory  on  Long 
Island,  where,  by  means  of  heat,  the  solder  and  tin  are  melted  off 
to  be  again  utilized.  Even  the  steel  plates  are  not  entirely  useless, 
and  are  used  for  roofing  purposes  and  other  objects. 

Problem  of  City  Lighting. — One  of  the  largest  items  of  expense 
which  the  City  Government  has  at  the  present  is  that  of  lighting. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  can  be  supplied  by  plants 
erected  in  connection  with  the  rubbish  disposal  plants.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  too,  the  boxes  and  barrels,  the  floating  material 
of  various  kinds  that  formerly  used  to  be  taken  down  the  bay,  and, 
after  dumping  into  the  ocean,  floated  back  with  the  tide  to  be 
scattered  over  the  beaches,  making  an  unsightly  condition  and  a 
ver}'  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  for  the  bather,  can  be  destroyed 
under  absolutely  aseptic  conditions,  and  their  usefulness  as  fuel  is 
easy  to  understand.  Of  course,  during  the  two  years  that  Dr. 
Woodbury  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  only  a  beginning 
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of  this  scientific  treatment  of  refuse  has  been  instituted.  The  new 
administration,  however,  will  find  this  beginning  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  easily  raise  a  superstructure  of  important  retrench- 
ment for  the  city  within  the  Department  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning. 


STEPS  IX  ATTAINING  THE  PHYSICAL  IDEAL.* 


By  Mary  Frazee. 


In  the  working  out  of  any  purpose  there  are  the  three  elements 
of  a  race :  namely,  a  starting-point,  a  goal,  and  the  movement  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Stated  more  psychologically,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  working  out  of  a  purpose  there  are  three  steps : 

1.  A  consciousness  of  the  self  as  limited  in  an  undesirable  way. 

2.  A  mental  image  of  the  self  as  freed  from  the  undesirable 
limit. 

3.  The  selection  and  execution  of  the  means  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  limit. 

To  illustrate : 

1.  An  inebriate  realizes  that  he  is  a  slave  to  appetite;  he  is  con- 
scious of  himself  as  limited  in  an  undesirable  wav. 

2.  He  imagines  how  it  would  seem  to  be  master  of  his  appetite; 
he  imagines  himself  as  free  from  his  limitation.  To  realize  himself 
in  this  freed  condition  now  becomes  to  him  an  ideal. 

3.  He  chooses  and  proceeds  to  execute  the  means  necessary  thus 
to  free  himself  from  his  limitation  and  realize  his  ideal — he  builds 
up  his  will  power  and  his  health  in  every  way  until  his  appetite  is 
overcome. 

Again : 

1.  A  man  finds  himself  hanging  through  accident  by  his  cloth- 
ing over  the  edge  of  a  precipice — he  is  conscious  of  an  undesirable 
condition  of  the  self. 

2.  He  idealizes  himself  as  in  a  position  of  safety;  he  images 
himself  as  he  would  be  if  his  limitation  were  removed.  He  com- 
pares condition  i  of  the  self  w- ith  condition  2 ;  he  prefers  himself 
in  condition  2.    He  sets  up  condition  2  as  an  end  to  be  reached. 

3.  He  selects,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  the  appropriate 
means  and  activities  to  transform  his  actual  condition  of  peril  to 
his  ideal  condition  of  safety ;  he  proceeds  to  execute  the  selected 
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activities.  By  means  of  such  selected  activities  he  moves  from 
point  I  of  his  experience  to  point  2 ;  he  finds  his  limitation  gone: — 
he  realizes  his  ideal. 

Whether  a  purpose  set  up  be  one  to  be  accomplished  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  environment,  the  three  steps  in. reaching  it  are  in- 
variable. There  is  always  first,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction — a  con- 
sciousness of  the  self  as  limited  undesirably;  second,  the  setting 
up  of  the  ideal,  the  thought  of  freedom  from  the  limit ;  and  third, 
the  employment  of  the  necessary  means  and  activities  to  make  the 
ideal  condition  actual.  These  are  the  steps  by  which  we  have 
accomplished  all  other  things,  and  they  are  the  steps  by  which — 
in  the  race  and  the  individual^the  physical  ideal  is  to  be  attained. 

I. 

The  average  sick  man  would  probably  say  that  so  far  as  the  first 
step  is  concerned,"  he  has  no  difficulty.  He  is  quite  aware  of  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction ;  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as  limited  in 
an  undesirable  way.  But  precisely  at  this  point  he  makes  his  first 
mistake;  he  is  so  engrossed  with  his  actual  condition, "or  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  actual  condition,  that  he  fails  to  turn  toward  the 
ideal  condition.  His  attention  is  riveted  upon  his  immediate  sen- 
sations. He  thinks  more  of  his  present  undesirable  state  than  he 
does  of  his  future  deliverance.  Now  it  bodes  no  good  to  a  race 
if  the  runner  be  so  absorbed  with  his  starting- j)oint  that  he  fail 
to  look  toward  the  goal.  A  starting-point  is  only  a  thing  to  move 
away  from ;  the  sole  purpose  and  use  of  a  starting-point  is  to  fur- 
nish a  place  to  be  left  behind.  Pain  is  only  the  sick  man's  starting- 
point  to  health.  A  glance  at  the  nature  of  feeling  shows  the  truth 
of  this. 

The  purpose  of  sensation  of  any  kind  is  only  to  indicate  that 
something  is  to  be  done.  Feeling  is  oiUy  a  hint  to  action.  It  is 
the  demand  of  the  organism  for  some  readjustment  to  its  environ- 
ment. A  feeling  of  hunger  is  simply  a  notice  that  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  the  self  requires  that  food  be  taken.  Tlie  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  aroused  by  listening  to  a  Brahms  recital  is  an  indi- 
cation that  to  listen  to  fine  music  is  conducive  to  a  high  degree  of 
development.  To  use  a  more  common  illustration — and  one  of 
sight  sensation — to  see  a  mud-puddle  in  the  path  is  a  suggestion  to 
walk  around  it.  All  that  we  see  and  hear  and  taste  and  smell  and 
feel — all  sensation — is  to  show  us  something  that  our  well-being 
demands  we  should  either  reach  out  after  or  avoid.  This — the 
temporary  sensations  of  pleasure  from  the  indulgence  of  depraved 
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appetite  excepted — is  the  psychological  meaning  and  evolutionary 
value  of  sensation.  To  keep  attention  fixed  upon  suffering  itself  is 
not  only  to  aggravate  and  intensify  that  suffering,  but  it  is  to 
wrongly  interpret  its  meaning.  It  is  only  a  starting-point,  a  stimu- 
lus, a  hint,  an  invitation  to  something  better. 

II. 

And  that  something  better  is  health,  strength,  physical  perfec- 
tion— the  realization  of  the  Physical  Ideal.  It  is  possible  to  be 
reached  by  mankind  because  it  is  necessary  to  be  reached.  The 
continuance  and  furtherance  of  the  race  depend  upon  it,  and  what- 
ever the  continuance  and  development  of  the  race  has  demanded 
has  been  realized.  For  Nature  to  say  that  a  thing  must  be  done 
is  to  say  that  it  can  be  done.  We  are  compelled  only  as  we  are 
enabled.  In  setting  up  a  purpose  to  realize  physical  strength  we 
are  acting  with,  not  against,  the  resistless  and  inexorable  forces  of 
Nature,  that,  working  both  within  man  and  about  him,  have  made 
him  what  he  is. 

If  this  truth  could  only  be  generally  realized — that  Nature's- 
purpose  for  us  is  health,  that  the  forces  she  would  put  at  our  dis- 
posal are  absolutely  dependable  and  only  await  our  mastery — it 
would  mean  that  an  innumerable  army  of  sick  would  rise  and  come 
forth;  it  would  mean  a  new  hold  on  life  for  the  well;  it  would 
mean  the  physical  regeneration  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  glory  and  the  promise  of  the  Physical  Ideal.  In  such 
manner  does  the  goal  lift  up  its  shining  heights.  Merely  to  look 
upon  it,  to  become  absorbed  in  the  light  of  it,  to  turn  toward  it 
with  a  great  purpose — is  to  bring  it  near.  Indeed,  only  to  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  thought  of  health — its  freedom,  its 
vigor,  its  bounding  joy — is  sometimes  at  once  to  reclaim  it;  for 
with  marvelous  quickness  and  without  conscious  effort  the  body 
may  respond  and  claim  its  own. 

Whoever  in  this  world  helps  to  hold  before  mankind  the  ideal  of 
physical  perfection  is  by  that  deed  a  benefactor.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  ''divine  healer"  does  good,  the  "magnetic  healer"  makes 
cures,  the  Christian  Scientist  gets  results,  the  mental  scientist  and 
all  his  tribe  help  and  heal.  For  they  all,  according  to  their  light, 
with  varying  degrees  of  high  intelligence  or  of  childish  ignorance, 
are  holding  before  the  people  the  thought  of  health.  And  health 
is  as  contagious  as  disease.  Stripped  of  theological  and  other 
accessories  in  the  hand  of  the  Suggestionist,  and  scientifically 
applied,  this  same  law  works  out  its  beneficence.     Of  whatever 
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name  or  character  or  degree  of  ability,  these  people  are  in  some 
measure  proving,  first,  that  man  has  control  of  the  same  forces 
to  build  up  his  body  that  he  has  to  build  a  ship  or  a  house  or  a 
government;  and,  second,  that  the  mental  process  in  all  is  essen- 
tially identical. 

The  first  thing,  then,  for  the  man  who  would  be  well,  is  with 
earnestness  and  strong  desire  to  fix  his  heart  and  soul  and  utmost 
purpose  upon  being  well.  It  is  with  supreme  assumption  to  take 
ccHnmand  of  his  bodily  forces  until  they  are  ready  to  obey  his  will. 
It  is  continually  to  be  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
pressing  toward  the  mark  that  is  on  ahead.  It  is  to  repudiate  and 
ignore,  and  laugh  in  the  dread  faces  of  discouragement  and  de- 
spair.   It  is  with  confidence  and  boldness  to  lay  hold  of  life. 

III. 

And  this  he  is  to  do  by  putting  his  thought  into  action.  He 
must  show  his  faith  by  his  works.  To  look  to  the  goal  is  well,  but 
to  move  toward  it  is  better.  Means  are  to  be  employed  and  activi- 
ties put  forth  in  order  to  make  the  ideal  condition  actual — at  least 
so  far  as  this  process  depends  upon  conscious  effort.  And  this — 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  and  how — is  an  ancient  battlefield  and  a 
Babel  of  voices.  The  air  resounds  with  contradictions,  and  the  wise 
and  the  unwise  speak  their  minds.  But  of  this  much  the  sick  man 
may  be  sure — ^he  needs,  first  of  all,  materials  to  rebuild  his  body. 
This  is  a  fact  curiously  overlooked,  and  it  accounts  for  a  myriad 
of  failures.  We  know  that  the  architect  needs  not  only  a  plan — 
an  idea — ^but  stone  and  brick  and  mortar.  Yet  we  usually  expect 
our  own  tissues  to  be  repaired  and  all  the  great  variety  of  bodily 
processes  carried  on,  without  adequate  provision  of  material.  Most 
people  take  enough  food,  a  few  people  breathe  enough  air,  but  it  is 
the  rarely  exceptional  individual  who  drinks  enough  water.  This 
is  usually  to  be  had  in  abundance — almost  without  money  and 
without  price — it  is  everywhere  about — but  we  perish  for  the  lack 
of  it.  The  body  must,  in  large  proportion,  be  made  of  it,  but  we 
furnish  it  stintedly,  because  we  are  ignorant  and  careless,  or  be- 
cause we  are  sure  that  "Mind''  doesn't  need  anything  so  gross. 
Or  we  are  afraid  it  is  impure,  and  might  poison  us ;  so  we  generate 
in  our  systems  the  most  deadly  poisons  for  the  need  of  it.  The 
blood  grows  stagnant  and  thick,  the  liver  demands  something  to 
make  bile  of,  the  stomach  has  to  stop  work  for  lack  of  gastric 
juice  material,  and  the  nervous  system  goes  out  on  a  sympathetic 
strike.    We  are  fastidious  about  bathing,  mayhap — we  keep  the 
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outside  %vhiteci,  but  the  inside  is  full  of  all  uncleanliness,  if  not  of 
dead  men's  bones.  We  take  long  journeys  often,  and  we  pay  large 
sums  to  have  our  pulse  examined  and  a  tonic  prescribed,  when  all 
we  need  is  enough,  liquid  to  enable  the  body  to  get  rid  of  its  im- 
purities and  keep  itself  in  working  order.  To  the  great  majority 
of  people  it  is  yet  a  revelation  that  the  average  adult  requires  two 
full  quarts  of  liquid  per  day.  In  the  matter  of  breathing  we  are 
only  a  trifle  less  negligent  than  in  our  drinking.  Everybody  knows 
the  need  of  the  body  for  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  but  practically 
we  think  little  of  it,  and  it  is  the  exceptional  house  that  is  ade- 
quately ventilated.  Likewise,  it  is  the  exceptional  person — es- 
pecially the  exceptional  woman — who  breathes  well.  As  to  bath- 
ing and  exercise,  and  host  of  other  things,  there  is  a  wide  latitude 
to  meet  individual  needs  and  varying  conditions;  but  whatever 
else  the  man  in  quest  of  sound  health  does  or  does  not,  his  body 
absolutely  requires  nourishing  food,  and  an  abundance  of  air  and 
water.  No  mental  effort,  no  ambition,  no  theory,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  raw  material  needed.  To  stimulate  within  the 
sick  man's  mind  the  image  and  inspiration  of  health,  and  fail  to 
supply  him  the  material  to  build  upon,  is  a  farce — were  it  not  so 
apt  to  be  tragedy. 

So  much  for  the  material  means  and  activities  for  realizing  the 
physical  ideal.  As  to  the  mental  means,  the  most  fundamental  has 
already  been  given — to  hold  the  thought  of  health  that  is  to  be 
realized — to  set  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the  image  of  the  self  as 
freed  from  its  limitation.  That  is  to  say,  the  second  step  in  the 
process  under  discussion  is  much  of  the  third ;  or,  as  already  put, 
to  look  steadfastly  upon  the  goal  is  to  tend  to  bring  it  near.  But 
to  do  this — and  the  other  things  necessary  to  be  done — the  mind 
must  put  its  energies  to  work  in  the  best  way.  And  the  best  way 
is  by  systematic  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  in  some  form  or 
other. 

In  many  cases  of  illness,  it  is  true,  the  body  seems  to  regain 
strength  without  especial  mental  effort ;  but  these  words  are  writ- 
ten for  the  sake  of  the  one  who  would  be  well,  no  matter  what 
the  effort,  and  whether  the  body  seem  willing  or  not.  And  this 
one  will  find  abundant  reason  to  use  his  will  power — ^not  merely 
to  move  his  muscles,  but  to  control  his  feelings  and  direct  his  at- 
tention. If  he  would  most  speedily  free  himself  from  his  limita- 
tions, he  will  wish  to  waste  no  particle  of  energy  in  f retfulness  or 
petulance.  Deadlier  than  any  microbe  that  crawls,  or  flies,  or 
swims,  is  grief.     More  debilitating  than  summer's  heat,   more 
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blasting  than  winter's  cold,  is  a  disappointment  or  a  fear.  More 
weakening  than  the  hardest  work  is  worry,  apprehension,  remorse, 
suspense.  These  feelings  are  only  an  incentive  to  some  action, 
and  are  no  more  to  be  perpetually  dwelt  upon  than  bodily  pain. 
When  whatever  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  the  one  who  is 
achieving  health  in  its  fulness  will  resolutely  blot  them  out  of 
consciousness.  If  he  is  very  much  in  earnest,  he  will  be  apt  to 
determine  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  that  he  will  make  it  so 
for  himself  and  other  people;  and  he  w'ill  set  abloom  within  his 
soul  the  flowers  of  happiness  and  cheer  and  good-will,  no  matter 
to  him  how  sterile  that  soil  may  seem.  He  will  find  himself  de- 
siring to  cultivate  not  only  a  limitless  energy,  but  to  that  end  a 
limitless  patience — with  himself,  and  others,  and  the  happenings 
of  every  day.  Like  Bunyan^s  immortal  Pilgrim,  he  will  fare  on, 
his  back  upon  the  City  of  Destruction,  his  face  toward  the  place 
of  his  desire.  He  may  meet  with  Giant  Despair  and  spend  a  time 
in  Doubting  Castle,  he  may  wallow  awhile  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  have  many  a  stiff  bout  with  ApoUyon ;  but  if  he  only 
keep  on  he  will  see  the  Shining  Ones  named  Health  and  Strength 
come  out  to  meet  him.    Is  it  worth  the  effort  ?    Yes. 


TOLSTOY^S  ANSWER  TO  THE  RIDDLE  OF  LIFE. 


AN   AMERICAN  ADMIRER  OF  TOLSTOY. 


Ernest  Howard  Crosby  has  been  called  Tolstoy's  leading  dis- 
ciple in  America,  and  truly  no  one  has  shown  himself  a  more  de- 
voted friend  to  the  venerable  Russian  reformer  whose  picture  our 
author  places  before  us  in  the  following  words : 

"A  strange  figure — ^this  peasant  nobleman,  this  aristocrat,  bom 
into  the  ruling  class  of  an  autocracy,  who  condemns  all  govern- 
ment and  caste,  this  veteran  of  two  wars  who  proscribes  all  blood- 
shed, this  keen  sportsman  turned  vegetarian,  this  landlord  who 
follows  Henry  George,  this  man  of  wealth  who  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  money,  this  famous  novelist  who  thinks  that  he  wasted 
his  time  in  writing  most  of  his  novels,  this  rigid  moralist,  one  of 
whose  books  at  least,  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  American  Post  Office.  That  same  dramatic 
instinct  which  made  him  a  great  novelist,  which  impelled  Sir 
Henry  Irving  to  rank  his  two  plays  among  the  best  of  the  past 
century,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  so  often  led  him  to  find 
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lessons  in  the  active  world  around  him,  this  same  instinct  has  made 
of  this  least  theatrical  and  most  self-forgetful  of  men  the  dramatic 
prefigurement  in  his  own  person  of  a  reunited  race,  set  free  by  love 
from  the  shackles  of  caste  and  violence.  As  it  was  with  the 
prophets  of  old,  so  with  him,  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  his 
life,  in  the  tragedy  of  himself,  than  in  the  burden  of  his  spoken 
message." 

Mr.  Crosby's  enthusiasm  for  this  prophet  of  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth  finds  utterance  in  the  following  lines : 

**Hail,  Tolstoy,  bold,  archaic  shape, 
Rude  pattern  of  the  man  to  be, 
From  'neath  whose  rugged  traits  escape 
Hints  of  a  manhood  fair  and  free. 

"I  read  a  meaning  in  your  face, 
A  message  wafted  from  above, 
Prophetic  of  an  equal  race 
Fused  into  one  of  robust  love. 

*'Like  some  quaint  statue  long  concealed, 
Deep  buried  in  Mycenae's  mart, 
Wherein  we  clearly  see  revealed 
The  promise  of  Hellenic  art, 

**So  stand  you ;  while  aloof  and  proud, 

The  world  that  scribbles,  prates,  and  frets 
Seems  but  a  simpering,  futile  crowd 
Of  Dresden  china  statuettes. 

"Like  John  the  Baptist,  once  more  scan 
The  signs  that  mark  the  dawn  of  day. 
Forerunner  of  the  Perfect  Man, 

Make  straight  His  path,  prepare  the  way. 

*'The  desert,  too,  is  your  abode. 

Your  garb  and  fare  of  little  worth; 
Thus  ever  has  the  Spirit  showed 

The  coming  reign  of  heaven  on  earth. 

*'Not  in  kings'  houses  may  we  greet 

The  prophets  whom  the  world  shall  bless, 
,         To  lay  my  verses  at  your  feet 

I  seek  vou  in  the  wilderness." 
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And,  indeed,  Tolstoy  is  a  remarkable  man  in  spite  of  much  that 
may  be  called  one-sided  and  eccentric.  Tolstoy,  in  his  rugged 
originality  and  with  his  independence  of  thought,  is  and  will  re- 
main forever  a  most  unique  personality.  We  will  here  let  Tolstoy 
speak  for  himself,  selecting  from  Mr.  Crosby's  books  Tolstoy's 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  his  view  of  the  soul,  and  its  destiny 
after  death,  which  is  Christian  in  spirit,  explaining  the  argument 
of  Tolstoy's  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  closely  resembles  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana. 

Tolstoy's  philosophy. 

"We  should  begin  our  researches  with  that  which  we  alone  know 
with  certitude,  and  this  is  the  T  within  us.  Life  is  what  I  feel 
in  myself,  and  this  life  science  cannot  define.  Nay,  it  is  my  idea 
of  life  rather  which  determines  what  I  am  to  consider  as  science, 
and  I  learn  all. outside  of  myself  solely  by  the  extension  of  my 
knowledge  of  my  own  mind  and  body.  We  know  from  within  that 
man  lives  only  for  his  own  happiness,  and'  his  aspiration  toward 
it  and  his  pursuit  of  it  constitute  his  life.  At  first  he  is  conscious 
of  the  life  in  himself  alone,  and  hence  he  imagines  that  the  good 
which  he  seeks  must  be  his  own  individual  good.  His  own  life 
seems  the  real  life,  while  he  regards  the  life  of  others  as  a  mere 
phantom.  He  soon  finds  out  that  other  men  take  the  same  view  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  life  in  which  he  shares  is  composed  of  a 
vast  number  of  individuals,  each  bent  on  securing  its  own  welfare, 
and  consequently  doing  all  it  can  to  thwart  and  destroy  the  others. 
He  sees  that  in  such  a  struggle  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  him  to 
contend,  for  all  mankind  is  against  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  succeeds  by  chance  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  happiness,  he 
does  not  even  then  enjoy  the  prize  as  he  anticipated.  The  older 
he  grows,  the  rarer  become  the  pleasures ;  ennui,  satiety,  trouble 
and  suffering  go  on  increasing;  and  before  him  lie  old  age,  infirm- 
ity and  death.  He  will  go  down  to  the  grave,  but  the  world  will 
continue  to  live. 

"The  real  life,  then,  is  the  life  outside  him,  and  his  own  life, 
which  originally  appeared  to  him  the  one  thing  of  importance,  is 
after  all  a  deception.  The  good  of  the  individual  is  an  imposture, 
and  if  it  could  be  obtained  it  would  cease  at  death.  The  life  of 
man  as  an  individuality  seeking  his  own  good,  in  the  midst  of  an 
infinite  host  of  similar  individualities  engaged  in  bringing  one  an- 
other to  naught,  and  being  themselves  annihilated  in  the  end,  is  an 
evil  and  an  absurdity.    It  cannot  be  the  true  life. 
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"Our  quandary  arises'  from  looking  upon  our  animal  life  as  the 
real  life.  Our  real  life  begins  with  the  waking  of  our  conscious- 
ness, at  the  moment  when  we  perceive  that  life  lived  for  self  can- 
not produce  happiness.  We  feel  that  there  must  be  some  other 
good.  We  make  an  effort  to  find  it,  but  failing,  we  fall  back  into 
our  old  ways.  These  are  the  first  throes  of  the  birth  of  the  veri- 
table human  life.  This  new  life  only  becomes  manifest  when  the 
man  once  for  all  renounces  the  welfare  of  his  animal  individuality 
as  his  aim  in  life.  By  so  doing  he  fulfills  the  law  of  reason,  the 
law  which  we  all  are  sensible  of  within  us — the  same  universal  law 
which  governs  the  nutrition  and  reproduction  of  beast  and  plant. 

"Our  real  life  is  our  willing  submission  to  this  law,  and  not, 
as  science  would  have  us  hold,  the  involuntary  subjection  of  our 
bodies  to  the  laws  of  organic  existence.  Self-renunciation  is  as 
natural  to  man  ?is  it  is  for  birds  to  use  their  wings  instead  of  their 
feet ;  it  is  not  a  meritorious  or  heroic  act ;  it  is  simply  the  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  of  genuine  human  life.  This  new  human 
life  exhibits  itself  in  our  animal  existence  just  as  animal  life  does 
in  matter.  Matter  is  the  instrument  of  animal  life,  not  an  obstacle 
to  it ;  and  so  our  animal  life  is  the  instrument  of  our  higher  human 
life  and  should  conform  to  its  behests. 

"Life,  then,  is  the  activity  of  the  animal  individuality  working 
in  submission  to  the  law  of  reason.  Reason  shows  man  that  happi- 
ness cannot  be  obtained  by  a  selfish  life,  and  leaves  only  one  outlet 
open  for  him,  and  that  is  Love.  Love  is  the  only  legitimate  mani- 
festation of  life.  It  is  an  activity  which  has  for  its  object  the  good 
of  others.  When  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  meaningless  strife 
of  the  animal  life  ceases. 

"Real  love  is  not  the  preference  of  certain  persons  whose  pres- 
ence gives  one  pleasure.  This,  which  is  ordinarily  called  love,  is 
only  a  wild  stock  on  which  true  love  may  be  grafted,  and  true  love 
does  not  become  possible  until  man  has  given  up  the  pursuit  of  his 
own  welfare.  Then  at  last  all  the  juices  of  his  life  come  to  nourish 
the  noble  graft,  while  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree,  the  animal  individ- 
uality, pours  into  it  its  entire  vigor.  Love  is  the  preference  which 
we  accord  to  other  beings  over  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion, obscuring  the  reason,  but  on  the  contrary  no  other  state  of 
the  soul  is  so  rational  and  luminous,  so  calm  and  joyous;  it  is  the 
natural  condition  of  children  and  the  wise. 

"Active  love  is  attainable  only  for  him  who  does  not  place  his 
happiness  in  his  individual  life,  and  who  also  gives  free  play  to  his 
feeling  of  good-will  toward  others.    His  well-being  depends  upon 
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love  as  that  of  a  plant  on  light.  He  does  not  ask  what  he  should 
do,  but  he  gives  himself  up  to  that  love  which  is  within  his  reach. 
He  who  loves  in  this  way  alone  possesses  life.  Such  self-renuncia- 
tion lifts  him  from  animal  existence  in  time  and  space  into  the  re- 
gions of  life.  The  limitations  of  time  and  space  are  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  real  life.  To  attain  to  it  man  must  trust  himself 
to  his  wings. 

**Man^s  body  changes;  his  states  of  consciousness  are  succes- 
sive and  differ  from  each  other ;  what  then  is  the  *!'  ?  Any  child 
can  answer  when  he  says,  *I  like  this;  I  don't  like  that.'  The  T 
is  that  which  likes — which  loves.  It  is  the  exclusive  relationship 
of  a  man's  being  with  the  world,  that  relation  which  he  brings  with 
him  from  beyond  time  and  space.  It  is  said  that  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  St.  John  the  Apostle  had  the  habit  of  repeating  continually 
the  words,  'Brethren,  love  one  another.'  His  animal  life  was 
nearly  gone,  absorbed  in  a  new  being  for  which  the  flesh  was 
already  too  narrow.  For  the  man  who  measures  his  life  by  the 
growth  of  his  relation  of  love  with  the  world,  the  disappearance 
at  death  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  is  only  the  mark  of  a 
higher  degree  of  light. 

*'My  brother,  who  is  dead,  acts  upon  me  now  more  strongly 
than  he  did  in  life ;  he  even  penetrates  my  being  and  lifts  me  up 
toward  him.  How  can  I  say  that  he  is  dead  ?  Men  who  have  re- 
nounced their  individual  happiness  never  doubt  their  immortality. 
Christ  knew  that  He  would  continue  to  live  after  His  death  because 
He  had  already  entered  into  the  true  life  which  cannot  cease.  He 
lived  even  then  in  the  rays  of  that  other  centre  of  life  toward  which 
He  was  advancing,  and  He  saw  them  reflected  on  those  who  stood 
around  Him.  And  this  every  man  who  renounces  his  own  good 
beholds ;  he  passes  in  this  life  into  a  new  relation  with  the  world 
for  which  there  is  no  death ;  on  one  side  he  sees  the  new  light,  on 
the  other  he  witnesses  its  actions  on  his  fellows  after  being  re- 
fracted through  himself ;  and  this  experience  gives  him  an  immov- 
able faith  in  the  stability,  immortality,  and  eternal  growth  of  life. 
Faith  in  immortality  cannot  be  received  from  another ;  you  cannot 
convince  yourself  of  it  by  argument.  To  have  this  faith  you  must 
have  immortality ;  you  must  have  established  with  the  world  in  the 
present  life  the  new  relation  of  life,  which  the  world  is  no  longer 
wide  enough  to  contain." — "The  Open  Court/'  December.  1903. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY^  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Circulation  in  the  Secretion  of  Urine. — MM.  Lamy 
and  Mayer  have  made  many  experiments  on  the  urinary  circula- 
tion, and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Biologie  have  given  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  There  is  no  invariable  relation  between  the  degree  of  the 
pressure  and  the  activity  of  the  secretion  in  the  kidneys. 

2.  The  general  variation  of  pressure  and  that  of  the  quantity 
of  urine  secreted  do  not  take  place  necessarily  in  the  same  sense. 

3.  All  the  conditions  being  equal,  the  increase  of  the  pressure 
renders  the  urinary  secretion  more  active. 

As  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the 
kidneys : 

1.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation and  activity  of  the  secretion  in  the  kidney. 

2.  The  variations  do  not  take  place  in  the  same  sense. 

3.  All  conditions  being  equal,  the  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  favors  the  diuresis.  This  tends  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  secretion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  filtration,  and 
that  the  important  role  i^  the  function  of  the  kidneys  belongs  to 
the  cells,  which  must  not  be  considered  as  inert  membranes. 

These  conclusions  refer  particularly  to  the  mechanical  conditions 
in  the  circulation  in  the  urinary  circulation  ("Le  Prc^es  Medi- 
cal,'' Decenrber  5,  1903). 

Radiographies  of  the  Tubercular  Ganglions. — M.  Bou- 
chard presented,  in  the  name  of  M.  Beclere,  radiographic  proofs 
taken  on  the  living  subject  ('*Le  Progres  Medical,"  Dec.  12, 
1903),  that  reproduce  with  an  extraordinary  exactness  all  the 
lymphatic  and  ganglionary  systems  of  the  neck,  the  axilla  and  the 
thoracic  cavity. 

TuBERCULiNES. — M.  Marmoreck  considers  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus  produces  two  kinds  of  toxines:  one  diffusible,  drawing 
effects  from  a  distance,  especially  on  the  nervous  system ;  the  other 
adherent  to  the  bacillary  body,  acting  by  contact  on  the  adjoining 
tissues  by  causing  a  defensive  reaction  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tubercle. 
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Given  this  multiplicity  of  tubercular  toxines,  the  indication 
seems  to  be  to  strengthen  the  resisting  power  of  the  organism, 
rather  than  try  to  neutralize  them  by  antitoxines.  The  tubercular 
bacilli  are  fully  enveloped  in  the  phagocytes,  but  generally  these 
latter  are  incapable  of  digesting  them.  The  problem,  then,  which 
is  presented  is  to  increase  the  bacteriolytic  power  by  means  of  a 
vaccine  matter  obtained  during  the  actual  development  of  the  same 
disease.  The  vaccinating  substances  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
medium  in  which  is  found  the  bacillus  of  Koch,  and  even  in  this 
bacillus  itself.  The  following  is  the  means  the  author  has  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  the  vaccine : 

To  600  cc.  of  bouillon  of  veal  he  adds  400  cc.  of  hydrate  of  lime 
freshly  prepared;  after  filtration,  sterilization,  implanting,  this 
bouillon  is  put  in  the  stove  at  37®  to  38**  during  two  months  to  two 
and  a  half ;  the  substance  having  become  acid,  is  filtered  on  paper, 
then  neutralized  by  means  of  lime  water,  filtered  on  wax,  and 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  cold  until  it  has  a  syrupy  consistence. 
The  toxines  thus  obtained  are  designated  by  the  name  of  basitox- 
ines  (T.  B.). 

For  the  other  part  the  tubercle  bacillus,  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  in  vacuum,  are  treated  with  the  water-bath  for  two  hours  at 
about  70°  with  a  solution  of  orthophosphoric  at  i  per  cent,  (in  the 
proportion  of  300  cc.  of  the  solution  for  7  gr.  of  the  bacilli  dry)^ 
by  agitating  it  frequently ;  after  cooling  it  is  filtered  several  times 
on  paper ;  to  each  centimeter  cube  of  the  filtered  substance  corre- 
sponding with  0.002  gr.  of  the  substance  extracted  from  the  bacil- 
lary  bodies.  The  author  designates  these  last  under  the  name  of 
acidotoxines  (A.  T.). 

He  used  in  his  experiments  on  man  and  on  the  guinea-pig  a 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  A.  T.  and  T.  B.  previously  diluted. 
In  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig  the  vaccination  so  far  shows  no  defi- 
nite result,  but  the  animals  so  treated  are  still  alive  and  unchanged. 
In  man  these  tuberculines  during  more  than  two  years  have  been 
employed  in  90  cases  with  or  without  fever.  Although  two-thirds 
of  these  tuberculous  cases  have  arrived  at  the  second  or  at  the  third 
period,  in  60  of  them  an  amelioration  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms 
has  been  distinctly  manifested. — Phisalix. 

Le  Serum  de  Marmoreck. — MM.  Dieulafoy,  Le  Dentir,  Hallo- 
peau,  report  to  the  Academic  de  Medecine  many  different  observa- 
tions on  patients  treated  with  the  new  antitubercular  serum  ("Le 
Progres  Medical,"  Dec.  12,  1903).    The  results  have  been  moder- 
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ate;  they  were  even  bad  in  seven  cutaneous  cases  of  tubercles 
treated  by  M.  Hallopeau.  M.  Monod  has  been  more  successful 
in  many  cases  of  localized  tubercles.  All  the  patients  were  im- 
proved some ;  some  may  be  considered  cured.  But  in  these  cases 
the  effect  of  general  hygiene  and  of  surgical  interference,  which 
have  not  been  neglected,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

No  accident,  either  local  or  general,  has  in  any  of  the  cases  been 
observed. 

Wound  of  the  Liver  and  the  Right  Femoral  Artery. — 
M.  Leguen  presented  to  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  a  patient  on 
whom  he  operated  immediately  after  the  accident  one  evening  for  a 
wound  in  the  liver  caused  by  a  ball  from  a  revolver  (''Le  Progres 
Medical/'  Dec.  5,  1903).  The  wound  was  vertical  and  deep,  and 
M.  Leguen  could  not  do  more  then  than  tampon  it.  Some  time 
afterward  the  patient,  who  was  in  the  service  of  M.  Blum, 
wished  to  know  where  the  ball  was  located.  On  the  application 
of  the  radiograph  it  was  discovered  that  the  projectile  was  located 
in  the  triangle  of  Scarpa. 

M.  Blum  wished  to  extract  it  by  means  of  a  small  incision,  after 
giving  a  local  anesthetic  with  cocaine.  The  ball  was  easily  re- 
moved, but  the  moment  the  pressure  caused  by  the  ball  was  taken 
away,  and  the  clots  taken  out,  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  followed 
which  it  was  impossible  to  arrest,  except  by  a  ligature  on  the 
femoral  artery.  The  artery  had  been  wounded  by  the  ball  when  the 
accident  occurred. 

Suppurating  Appendicitis  Opening  Into  the  Bladder, — 
Dr.  Enrique  Fortuna,  of  Havana,  reports  ("Revista  Medica  Cu- 
bana."  July,  1903)  a  complicated  case  of  suppurating  appendicitis 
with  evacuation  into  the  bladder  (the  urine  which  was  shown  to 
us  was  extremely  fetid  and  mingled,  and  it  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  pus)  and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

"We  advised  the  patient  to  consent  to  be  operated  upon,  which 
he  did.  On  the  following  day  an  incision  of  about  7  centimetres 
was  made  into  the  middle  of  the  depression  observed  in  the  iliac 
pit.  We  rapidly  reached  a  perfectly  defined  cavity,  which  con- 
tained a  little  pus  mixed  with  mucosities.  We  washed  out  the 
cavity  with  Hydrozone  and  plugged  it  with  iodoform  gauze.  On 
the  following  day,  when  we  dressed  the  wound,  upon  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  cavity,  we  did  not  find  any  connection  with  the 
bladder,  but  we  could  extract  the  appendix,  which  was  affected  by 
f?eces. 
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*'A  ccMmplete  cure  was  accomplished  in  a  month,  and  during  that 
time  the  liver  decreased  considerably  in  volume.  Since  the  third 
day  of  the  operation  antisyphilitic  treatment  was  followed. 

'*The  conmiunication  between  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the 
bladder  healed  after  12  days  of  treatment." 


COLLARGOLUM   BY   INTRAVENOUS   INJECTION    IN   ERYSIPELAS. — 

Warren  Coleman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Cornell 
University,  reports  ("Medical  Record,"  Nov.  21,  1903)  the  de- 
tails of  the  successful  use  of  coUargolum  in  five  cases  of  erysip- 
elas. Three  of  them  promptly  recovered  after  single  injections, 
one  of  them  after  two  injections,  and  the  last  after  three  injec- 
tions. Being  convinced  by  an  experience  of  some  20  cases  of 
various  diseases  of  its  harmlessness,  he  recommends  that  the 
method  be  tried  in  appropriate  cases.  So  impressed  is  he  with  the 
possibilities  which  the  intravenous  use  of  collargolum  holds  that  he 
is  actively  continuing  the  work  upon  cases  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  Professor  Loomis. 

The  Treatment  of  Nasal  Catarrh. — Mannon  ("Cincin- 
nati Lancet-Clinic")  finds  no  danger  whatever  from  the  use  of  the 
nasal  douche,  provided  ordinary  care  is  taken  and  a  proper  solution 
is  employed.  The  charge  that  post-nasal  douching  is  prone  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  he  does  not  find  sustained. 
All  leading  specialists  employ  this  method  of  treatment  in  the  pos- 
terior as  well  as  the  anterior  nares  with  equally  good  results.  The 
doctor  has  had  chronic  nasal  catarrh  of  many  months^  duration 
yield  to  douching  when  heroically  employed.  Listerine  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  is  his  main 
stand-by.  If  hemorrhage  is  a  controlling  feature  he  uses  instead  a 
saturated  solution  of  tannic  acid,  to  each  ounce  of  which  ten  grains 
of  carbolic  acid  has  been  added.  When  the  tendency  to  bleed 
ceases  he  returns  to  the  listerine  solution.  Treated  in  this  way 
the  most  pronounced  cases  yield  in  three  or  four  weeks  and  are  not 
prolonged  by  complications  or  sequelae. 

Remittent  Fever  of  India  Caused  by  a  New  Piroplasme. — 
MM.  A.  Laveran  and  F.  Mesmil  have  recently  described  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  as  a  new  piroplasme,  under  the  name  Piro- 
plasma  Donovani,  a  parasite  found  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen  of 
patients  suflFering  with  a  special  remittent  unaffected  by  quinine 
("Le  Progres  Medical,"  Dec.  19,  1903).  This  affection  seems 
to  extend  its  influence  over  a  great  part  of  India,  for  it  has  been 
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described  by  M.  Leishman  near  Calcutta,  and  by  M.  Donovan  at 
Madras. 

The  parasite  was  first  observed  by  M.  Leishman,  who  made  of 
it  a  trypanosome  having  undergone  changes  in  the  cadaver.  M. 
Renauld  Ross  considers  it  as  a  new  sporozoaire,  for  which  he  has 
formed  the  generic  term  Leishmania.  The  authors,  relying  on  the 
new  preparations  that  have  been  sent  to  them  by  M.  Donovan, 
who  has  observed  not  less  than  i6  cases  of  the  fever  in  question 
from  the  17th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  November  last,  still  maintain 
their  former  opinion,  and  see  in  this  micro-organism  the  first  piro- 
plasme  parasite  in  man. 

This  protozoaire,  in  the  preparations  obtained  from  the  spleen 
and  the  liver,  is  found  under  the  appearance  of  small  pyroform 
bodies,  oval  or  spherical,  from  2.5m.  to  4m.  long,  and  i-Sm.  wide, 
free  or  included  in  the  blood  globules  and  the  leucocytes.  They 
are  reproduced  most  frequently  by  bi-partition  and  longitudinal 
division  of  the  cell,  or  by  manifold  divisions.  In  this  last  case 
their  volume  increases,  then  their  nodule  divides  twice,  and  even 
three  times,  and  in  this  way  they  include  four,  and  at  times  eight, 
kernels. 

The  parasitic  blood  vesicles  increase  in  volume  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  piroplasmes  (from  i  to  7  or  8)  that  they  contain; 
they  change  very  rapidly,  become  pale  and  of  bad  color.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  endoglobular  forms  justifies  the  supposition  that 
the  parasite  ought  at  some  time  be  found  in  the  peripheral  circula- 
tion, but  M.  Donovan  has  never  found  it  there,  and  MM.  Laveran 
and  Mesmil  have  not  found  it  in  the  preparations  of  blood  that 
this  practitioner  has  sent  to  them. 

Attributing  to  this  micro-organism  the  genera  piroplasme  re- 
sults according  to  the  authors  from  its  numerous  analogies  with  the 
Piroplasme  bigeminum,  the  agent  of  the  epizootic  fever  of  Texas 
and  prototype  of  the  group  so  remarkable  for  its  pear  shape  and 
endoglobular  elements,  and  also  from  its  habitual  manner  of  repro- 
duction by  a  longitudinal  division  in  two  equal  parts. — Dr.  Phi- 

SALIX. 


Urotropin  in  the  Prophylaxis  of  Scarlatinal  Nephritis, 
— Dr.  J.  Widowitz,  Gratz,  Austria,  reports  ("Wiener  Klinische 
Wochenschrift,"  Oct.  i,  1903)  the  beneficial  action  of  urotropin 
in  vesical  catarrh,  pyelitis  and  phosphaturia,  and  ascribes  its  benefit 
to  the  disinfectant  action  of  the  formalin  separated  from  it  in  the 
urinary  passages,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  use  urotropin  in 
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scarlatina  to  prevent  the  advent  of  nephritis.  For,  he  says,  it  is 
probably  correctly  assumed  that  nephritis  in  scarlatina  is  due  to 
.  the  as  vet  undetermined  scarlatinal  microbe  or  its  toxines ;  and  an 
efficient  antibacterial  agent  applied  to  the  site  of  the  infection  may 
inhibit  the  pathological  changes  that  mark  the  renal  affection. 

During  the  past  three  years  he  used  it  in  102  cases.  From  three- 
quarters  to  seven  and  a  half  grains  were  given  thrice  daily  for 
three  consecutive  days  at  the  onset  of  the  disease;  and  the  same 
doses  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  when  neph- 
ritis most  commonly  occurs.  Children  from  i  to  15,  and  an  adult 
of  21,  were  treated  in  this  way.  The  remedy  was  always  well 
borne.  Nephritis  did  not  occur  in  a  single  case,  although  it  is  the 
most  common  complication  of  scarlatina.  Johannessen  has  seen 
it  in  as  few  as  16  per  cent,  and  as  many  as  90  per  cent,  of  the 
patients.  It  occurs  especially  in  mild  cases,  which  were  the  most 
frequent. 

Two  cases  deserve  especial  mention.  A  girl  of  11  sickened 
with  a  fairly  mild  attack.  On  the  15th  day  large  quantities  of 
albumin  were  present  in  the  urine.  Five  grains  urotropin  t.  i.  d. 
Two  days  later  the  albumin  pennanently  disappeared.  Another 
girl  of  1 1  had  had  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  for  8  years.  When 
she  fell  sick  with  scarlatina  hemoglobinuria  at  once  appeared. 
Urotropin  5  gr.  t.  i.  d.  Urine  free  from  blood  coloring  matter  on 
the  third  day.  On  the  14th  day  temperature  rose  to  100.6°  and 
hemoglobinuria  reappeared.  On  the  i8th  day  urotropin  was  again 
given ;  blood  coloring  matter  disappearing  4  days  later. 

The  absence  of  nephritis  in  his  102  cases,  he  says,  may  possibly 
have  been  accidental.  But  it  certainly  urges,  to  further  clinical 
trials.  
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741625. — Strength  Testing  or  Punching  Machines;  Robert  J. 
Carson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

741679. — Means  for  Excluding  Dampness  from  Vaults;  Her- 
man L.  Kubbemuss,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

741690. — Water  Purifier;  Oscar  M.  R.  Moller,  Copenhagen. 
Denmark. 

741722. — Tooth  Brush;  Wm.  B.  Ryder  and  Chas.  L.  Reynolds, 
Redding,  Cal. 

741742. — Sterilizing  Apparatus;  Georg  Van  Eyck,  Oeflingen. 
Germany. 
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741855. — Refrigerating  and  Purifying  Apparatus;  Carl  W. 
VoUmann,  Montreal,  Canada. 

741966. — Exercising  Device;  Chas.  Hemsheim,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

741988. — Holder  for  Toilet  Paper;  John  J.  Tierney,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

742224. — Process  of  Treating  Garbage ;  Ernest  S.  Peck,  New- 
burg,  Ohio. 

742225. — Process  of  Treating  Garbage;  Ernest  S.  Peck,  New- 
burg,  Ohio. 

742226. — Process  of  Treating  Garbage;  Ernest  S.  Peck,  New- 
burg,  Ohio. 

742287. — Massage  Instrument;  Louis  Casper,  Chicago,  111. 
•  742393. — Exercising  Device;  Wm.  H.  Chellis  and  Frank  W. 
McAnanny,  Racine,  Wis. 

742534. — Massage  Implement;  Julius  B.  Wantz,  Chicago,  III. 

742560. — Sterilizer;  Robt.  B.  Bamstead,  Ashmont,  Mass. 

742838. — Means  for  Fumigating ;  Lewis  W.  Cock,  San  Marcos, 
Tex. 

742900. — Sanitary  Delivery  and  Display  Package;  Wm.  B. 
Page,  Dixon,  111. 

742934. — Water  Purifying  Apparatus;  Jas.  Anderson,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

742994. — Sanitary  Trap ;  John  W.  McAuliffe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

743127. — Disinfecting  Apparatus;  Franklyn  M.  Wise,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

743226. — Spittoon;  Friedrich  K.  Beyer,  Bielefeld,  Germany, 
and  Conrad  W.  W.  T.  List,  Hanover.  Germany. 

743310. — Neck  and  Chest  Protector;  Stillman  A.  Moulton, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

743340. — Disinfecting  Apparatus;  Percy  Simundt,  Charlotten- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

743353. — Device  for  Disinfecting  Telephones ;  Nelson  J.  Tubbs, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

743528. — Apparatus  for  Flushing  and  Ventilating  Urinals ;  Jos. 
Le  Reandit  L'Henreux,  Windsor,  Canada. 

743562. — Device  for  Coohng  or  Warming  the  Human  Body; 
Bernhard  Rober,  Dresden,  Germany. 

74417 1. — Method  of  Separating  Oily  or  Similar  Impurities 
from  Water ;  Henry  T.  Davis  and  Ernest  Perrett,  Lewisham,  Eng- 
land. 

744193. — Apparatus  for  the  Purification  of  Water;  Frank  S. 
Hammond,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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Corrigenda  : 

THE  international  CONGRESS  ON   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New  York,  not  '*Knapp"  as  the  printer 
made  us  say  in  our  January  issue,  who  has  such  an  antipathy  to 
Mr,  Clark  Bell  that  he  would  sooner  have  no  Congress  with  a 
view  to  concentrated  action  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  than 
one  with  which  Mr.  Bell  is  identified.  This  opposition  of  Dr. 
Knopf  is  the  more  remarkable  since,  besides  his  having  assumed 
oracular  authority  in  behalf  of  the  medical  profession,  through 
a  half  dozen  or  more  medical  journals,  defining  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  which  he  deems  essential  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion, he  has  presented  an  urgent  **Plea  for  Justice  to  the  Con- 
sumptive" ("Medical  Record,"  January  2)  to  an  audience  of 
jurists  and  physicians,  embodying  the  need  of  just  such  co-opera- 
tion of  physicians  and  men  of  other  professions  and  affairs  as 
provided  in  the  International  Congress.  He  severely  and  de- 
servedly berates  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  choice 
of  suitable  sites  for  sanatoria.  But  anxious,  as  he  always  appears 
to  be,  to  identify  himself  with  every  movement  for  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  he  hears  of,  he  schemes  and  at- 
tempts to  debase  the  forthcoming  International  Congress  because 
Mr.  Clark  Bell  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  its  organization. 

Early  in  November  last  he  wrote  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Barrick,  president 
of  the  Congress : 

**I  have  learned  that  there  is  to  be  an  American  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  of  which  you  are  the  president.  I  am  anxious  to  be 
informed  as  to  when  and  where  the  Congress  is  to  be  held,  and  who 
is  the  secretary,  and  what  formalities  have  to  be  complied  with  in 
order  to  become  a  member? 

"Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness,  I  am, 

"Very  sincerely  yours,  S.  A.  Knopf." 

••p.S. — If  there  is  any  printed  matter  (circulars,  etc.)  issued, 
will  you  kindly  favor  me  with  such  ?" 

'^Dictated.)'" 
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In  reply,  Dr.  Barrick  referred  him  to  Mr.  Clark  Bell.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it. 
That  was  enough.  From  the  time  he  received  the  reply  to  this,  he 
seems  to  have  worked  unceasingly  to  debase  and  supplant  it.  He 
has  been  successful  in  so  far  as  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  calling  a  review  congress,  at  the  "Tuberculosis  Exposition"  to 
be  held  in  Baltimore,  beginning  January  25,  to  know  what  he  and 
his  followers  can  do  about  it. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  thgit,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Knopfs 
energetic  opposition — perhaps,  in  part,  because  of  it — the  prospect 
of  a  great  congress,  comprehending  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, interested  in  measures  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  is 
eminently  encouraging.  The  '* Congress  Internationale  de  la  Tu- 
berculosis," which  was  announced  to  be  held  in  Paris  September 
26th  to  October  ist,  1904,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Brouardel,  one  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Society,  and  of  whom  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Letulle,  of  the  Facuhy 
of  Medicine,  7  Rue  de  Magdebourg,  is  Secretary,  out  of 
respect  to  the  American  Congress,  has  decided  to  postpone  its  ses- 
sion to  the  year  1905.  Prof.  Brouardel  had  been  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  respecting  the  holding  of 
the  American  Congress  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  at  dates, 
which,  while  although  not  identical,  were  too  near  each  other  to 
enable  the  Frenchmen  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Congress  or  the 
Americans  to  attend  the  Paris  Congress. 

The  adjournment  will  accommodate  both  bodies  and  enable  the 
International  Congress  at  St.  Louis  to  receive  the  representatives 
of  the  Paris  Congress  who  have  been  invited  to  be  present. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  desire  to  meet  Prof. 
Brouardel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  reasonably  hoped 
that  he  will  attend  the  International  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  on 
October  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1904. 

THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  benediction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  His  gift  of  $10,000,- 
000  constitutes  an  endowment  of  research.  It  is  not  an  institution 
for  teaching,  but  an  institution  for  inquiry,  for  exploration  and 
discovery  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  those  branches  of  inves- 
tigation which  add  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Funds  are 
liberally  provided  from  the  sums  annually  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses for  research  in  any  field  or  upon  any  subject  as  to  which 
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I  here  is  a  reasonable  promise  of  human  enlightenment,  and  in  re- 
spect to  which  enlightenment  would  be  useful  or  desirable.  There 
is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  so  important  a  source  of  scientific 
inquir}'. 

The  Institution  has  resources  amounting  to  $10,101,500.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  defrayed  the  expenses  of  ethnological  in- 
vestigations among  the  Pawnee  Indians,  of  inquiries  into  the  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  into  the  geological 
conditions  in  the  trans-Caspian  region  and  in  Eastern  China,  into 
the  problem  of  resistance  and  propulsion  in  navigation,  into  the 
physiolog>-  of  nutrition,  and  among  the  subjects  of  study  have 
been  marine  biology  and  embryology,  which  was  studied  in  the 
experimental  station  at  Naples;  besides  many  subjects  in  the  do- 
main of  astronomy  and  chemistry.  Archaeological  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  begun  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  favor- 
able point  in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the  establishment  of  an 
astronomical  observatory.     Studies  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 

m 

proposed,  and  historical  research  is  mentioned  among  the  objects 
encouraged  by  the  Institution. 

The  expenses  of  administration  are  relatively  small,  leaving  its 
great  revenues  applicable  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  foundation. 
For  the  present  year  there  is  appropriated  $60,000  for  administra- 
tion, $130,000  for  "larger  projects,"  $300,000  for  minor  projects 
of  research,  and  $43,000  for  special  grants,  ])esides  $100,000  for  a 
reserve  fund,  presumably  as  a  provision  for  unforeseen  objects 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  presented  as  worthy. 

AN    UNSINKABLE   SHIP. 

Captain  Diedrich  Hogemann  and  First  Engineer  Schriever,  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  gave  a 
demonstration  recently  while  the  ship  was  in  this  port  of  the  new 
system  by  which  the  gigantic  liner  is  made  practically  "unsink- 
able."  It  takes  only  twenty  seconds  to  put  in  motion  the  machin- 
ery which,  acting  with  absolute  accuracy,  makes  the  vessel  invul- 
nerable to  the  dangers  of  collision. 

The  double  bottom  of  the  ship  is  divided  into  twenty-six  water- 
tight compartments,  and  the  hull  has  sixteen  transverse  bulk- 
heads reaching  to  the  deck  and  one  longitudinal  ])ulkhead  separ- 
ating the  engine  rooms.  It  is  for  the  operation  of  the  doors  of 
these  bulkheads  below  the  water  line  that  the  device  has  ])een  in- 
vented, hydraulic  pressure  being  the  motive  power  used. 
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The  first  movement  on  the  bridge  not  alone  releases  the  con- 
iroUing  device,  but  sounds  warning  gongs  in  all  of  the  machine 
and  bunker  rooms,  so  that  those  employed  there  may  spring  at 
once  to  their  posts  and  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  or  for 
escape  to  the  deck  if  it  becomes  necessary.  Almost  immediately 
the  great  half-ton  steel  doors,  with  absolute  precision,  descend, 
cleaving  their  way  through  anything  that  may  be  in  the  way.  In 
the  tests  four  and  five  feet  of  coal  have  been  cut  through  by  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  doors.  In  this  way  the  ship  is  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  all  of  them  water-tight,  and  the  designing  of 
the  boat  has  been  so  done  that  should  two  adjoining  bulkheads 
become  flooded,  the  vessel  would  still  float. 

Besides  the  automatic  device,  there  are  means  of  closing  each 
bulkhead  door  from  the  deck,  and  an  electrical  device  causes  a  red 
light  to  glow  in  the  chart  room,  so  that  the  captain  may  know 
instantly  just  what  bulkheads  are  closed  and  which  are  opened. 

The  pumps  in  the  engine  room,  as  well  as  the  pressure  tanks  and 
the  supply  tanks,  are  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  inflow  of  water 
from  any  injury  to  the  hull.  Altogether,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  costliest  and  largest  passenger  steamer  in 
the  world,  having  a  capacity  for  the  transportation  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons,  is  about  as  **unsinkable''  as  a  boat  can 
well  be. — "Mail  and  Express." 

TENEMENT-HOUSE  ENLARGEMENTS  IN  BOSTON. 

A  serious  problem  ("American  Architect'')  confronts  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  the  apparent  necessity  for  remodeling  the  portions  of 
the  building  laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  tenement-houses. 
Under  the  present  law,  every  new  tenement-house  more  than  three 
stories  in  height  must  be  of  fireproof  cwstruction  throughout. 
This  regulation  has,  naturally,  checked  the  building  of  tenements 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city,  where  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  cov- 
ered with  three-story  structures,  and  not  valuable  enough  to  war- 
rant the  erection  of  four  or  five  story  fireproof  buildings,  and  has 
driven  tenement-house  construction  to  the  newer  portions  of  the 
city,  where  immense  tracts,  which  were  well  on  the  way  toward  be- 
coming beautiful  and  desirable  residential  quarters,  have  been 
irretrievably  runied  by  the  invasion  of  miserable  three-story  flats, 
of  the  cheapest  possible  construction.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  the  modification  of  the  law,  so  as  to  permit  the/ 
erection  of  non-fireproof  tenements  to  a  height  of  four  stories, 
which,  except  in  the  most  crowded  quarters,  is  the  limit  to  which 
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it  is  prudent  to  carry  such  houses  without  putting  in  a  passenger 
elevator;  but  the  insurance  companies  have  steadily  resisted  such 
change,  and  their  influence  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Now,  a 
new  problem  has  presented  itself,  in  the  question  of  utilizing  the 
houses,  built  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  at  the  South  and  West  Ends. 
These  houses  were  once  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  but  the  change 
of  fashion,  or,  rather,  the  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  foreign 
element  which  is  so  large  in  Boston,  has  driven  out  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  the  houses  are  rented  to  such  tenants  as  offer 
themselves.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  and  could  be  altered 
into  excellent  tenements,  but  the  law,  which  forbids  any  such  alter- 
ation of  a  four-story  building,  unless  it  is  made  fireproof  through- 
out, stands  in  the  way  of  this,  and,  in  consequence,  most  of  the 
houses  are  utilized  for  lodgings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  owner, 
who  could  get  a  better  rent  for  them  as  tenements,  and  not  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  lodgers.  The  new  Tenement-house  Com- 
mission of  Boston  intends,  it  is  said,  to  take  up  this  matter,  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  landlords,  but  in  that  of  poor  families,  who  are 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  having  to  go  two  or  three  miles  away 
from  their  work  to  find  cheap  tenements,  and  could,  except  for  the 
law,  be  conveniently,  cheaply  and  safely  accommodated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

STREET  DIRT  IN   EDINBURGH    AND  LONIX)N. 

In  Edinburgh  ("The  Surveyor,''  November  13,)  very  primitive 
methods  for  the  collection  of  house  refuse  exist.  The  housewives, 
instead  of  placing  the  day's  collection  in  closed  barrels,  to  wait  the 
advent  of  the  dustcart,  empty  it  pell-mell  on  the  streets,  with  dire 
results  to  pedestrians  when  the  wind  is  high.  The  corporation  is 
endeavoring  to  introduce  a  more  up-to-date  method,  and  the  other 
day  Sheriff  Rutherfurd  reserved  his  judgment  as  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations.  Over  1,000  rate-payers  have 
petitioned  in  favor  of  the  old  order  of  things  remaining. 

Referring  to  the  above  statement,  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  "The  Daily  Mail''  (London)  is  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us : 

**The  methods  of  dust-collecting  in  Edinburgh,  compared  with 
those  of  London,  are  exemplary. 

'*Every  household  is  obliged  to  have  its  refuse  placed  in  a  bucket 
outside  the  door  before  6.30  a.  m.,  and  it  is  then  collected  by  carts 
directly  afterward.  Sheriff  Rutherfurd,  in  the  case  referred  to  in 
your  issue  of  November  5th,  said  he  did  not  know  any  town  which 
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had  a  more  lavish  system  in  this  respect.  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Edinburgh,  has  been  for  years 
engaged  in  perfecting  satisfactory  hygienic  arrangements  in  the 
matter. 

*'In  London  I  have  stood  on  a  doorstep  in  Carleton  House  ter- 
race, at  2  p.  m.,  going  to  lunch,  and  had  my  lungs  filled  with  dust 
and  refuse  blown  from  carts  into  which  receptacles  were  being 
emptied.  It  is  only  in  the  main  thoroughfares  that  daily  dust- 
collecting  before  lo  a.  m.  is  compulsory ;  in  by-streets — and  Carlton 
House- terrace  is  a  'by-street' — once  a  week  is  considered  sufficient 
for  removal,  and  that  at  any  hour  agreeable  to  the  dustman,  while 
bribes  to  effect  even  this  satisfactorily  are  officially  winked  at.'* 

THE  SANITATION  OF  INDIA. 

An  elaborate  report  c«i  the  sanitation  of  India  in  1901  has  been 
issued.  Tlie  population  amounted  to  293,000,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent,  on  1891.  but  in  several  districts  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease.  A  marked  relation  was  found  between  de- 
creased population  and  diminished  rainfall.  The  decennium  in- 
cluded two  famine  years  and  cholera  and  plague  were  exception- 
ally prevalent.  The  decennial  birth  rates  and  death  rates  showed 
great  variations;  the  highest  provincial  birth  rate  was  50.5,  the 
lowest  14.67;  the  highest  death  rate  was  119.9.  the  lowest  15.9. 
Cholera  caused  4,500,000  deaths  during  the  decennium.  In  1901 
the  birth  rate  for  the  whole  of  India  was  34.7,  against  36.6  in 
1900.  The  fever  mortality  was  low,  being  18.7,  against  22.8  in 
1900.  The  cholera  death  rate  was  low,  1.20,  against  3.70  in  1900. 
The  smallpox  death  rate  was  0.40.  It  is  estimated  that  about  33 
per  cent,  of  the  children  born  are  vaccinated.  There  was  a  larg^ 
increase  of  plague  mortality,  the  deaths  amounting  to  283,988, 
against  92,807  in  1900. — London  Letter  "Journal  American  Med- 
ical Association,''  Nov.  7,  1903. 

Nkw  \'ocation  for  Women. — The  German  press  reports  that 
a  new  vocation  has  been  found  for  women  on  account  of  the  use 
of  Roentgen  rays  (X-rays)  in  the  hospitals.  Courses  of  lectures 
for  the  instruction  of  X-rav  nurses  will  soon  be  commenced  at 
Berlin.  These  women  will  only  serve  as  nurses  of  patients  treated 
by  X-rays  and  as  assistants  at  the  use  of  them,  which  service  is  of 
a  very  delicate  nature  and  requiring  great  care. — Richard  Guen- 
ther,  Consul-General.  Frankfort.  Germany,  Sept.  11,  1903. 

Danger  in  Celluloid  Doll  Heads. — A  Leipzig  trade  paper, 
in  reporting  on  the  recent  fair  held  in  that  city,  speaks  favorably 
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of  a  new  line  of  doll  heads,  made  of  tin  and  covered  with  cellu- 
loid. The  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  paper  quoted  that  this  nov- 
elty is  a  desirable  improvement,  as  many  lines  of  doll  heads  now  in 
the  market  are  composed  of  celluloid  and  are  of  great  danger  to 
children,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  explosion  to  which  celluloid 
is  subject.  The  paper  says  the  use  of  celluloid  in  the  manufacture 
of  toys  is  making  steady  progress. — Simon  W.  Hanauer,  Deputy 
Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Sept.  10,  1903. 

Plague  Prevention  by  Vaccination. — As  the  plague  has 
again  made  its  appearance  at  European  ports,  interest  in  remedies 
for  and  preventatives  of  the  scourge  is  naturally  very  keen.  Pre- 
ventive inoculation,  or  vaccination,  is  considered  of  first  import- 
ance. The  *'Medical  Record"  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
present  situation  at  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  preventive  inoculation.  In  both  cities  the  plague  exists, 
and  at  both  many  intelligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress 
it,  but  not  with  the  same  results.  At  Manila  the  plague  has  sub- 
sided very  materially  and  will  probably  soon  disappear,  but  it 
seems  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed  at  Hong  Kong.  The  reason 
for  this  c«ui  only  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Manila  preventive  vac- 
cination has  been  compulsory  and  on  a  large  scale,  including  the 
60,000  Chinese  residents.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  vaccination 
in  use  there,  if  repeated  in  intervals  of  ten  days,  is  as  certainly 
effective  as  vaccination  against-  smallpox.  — Richard  Guenther, 
Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Sept.  18,  1903. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  HARMFUL. 

Washington,  Jan.  3. — The  food  test  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  been  going  on  for  several  months  past,  to  test 
the  effect  of  salicylic  acid  on  human  health,  has  brought  out  some 
queer  results.  The  general  fact  is  established  that  salicylic  acid 
seriously  injures  health.  One  man,  however,  has  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  salicylic  acid  treatment.    It  has  cured  his  rheumatism. 

The  experiments  have  been  abandoned  to  save  the  subjects,  but 
will  be  resumed  when  the  men  have  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
effects  of  the  past  two  months'  diet  on  prepared  foods  into  which 
salicylic  acid  enters  as  a  preservative. 

Dr.  Wylie  says  that  he  expected  this  result.  This  experiment 
has  turned  out  just  as  did  that  with  foods  preserved  with  borax. 
That  made  the  men  all  sick. 

The  Virginia  Hot  Springs. — Invalids  who  resort  hither  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of 
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Philadelphia,  as  medical  advisor.  The  virtues  of  the  waters  are 
well  known.  The  climate  is  exhilarating  and  well  suited  to  conva- 
lescents from  almost  every  disease.  But  an  accomplished  medical 
advisor  is  none  the  less  essential  to  this,  as  to  all  such  health 
resorts. 


MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin  Department  of  HeAlth 
for  November,  1903,  7,614,281 :  Total  number  of  deaths,  10,009; 
annual  death  rate,  16.0;  deaths  under  5  years,  2,157;  percentage 
of  deaths  under  5  years  to  total  deaths,  21.7;  deaths  at  70  years 
and  over,  1,714;  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  per  1,000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  100 ;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  23 ;  typhoid 
fever,  165;  malarial  diseases,  9;  smallpox,  3;  scarlet  fever,  61; 
measles,  48;  erysipelas,  17;  whooping-cough,  37;  croup  and  diph- 
theria, 323;  diarrheal  diseases,  288;  acute  respiratory  diseases, 
i»S73J  consumption,  1,076;  puerperal  diseases,  91 ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system  (not  acute  diarrhea),  566;  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary system,  864;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  1,124;  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  1.056;  cancer,  415;  accidents  and 
violence,  672 ;  old  age,  381 ;  not  classified,  1,274. 

Smallpox  is  increasingly  prevalent.  By  weekly  bulletin  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  January  16,  it  had  been  re- 
ported during  the  previous  week  in  the  following  places;  Vil- 
lages of  Salamanca  and  West  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  County; 
city  of  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County;  village  of  Middleport  and 
town  of  Cambria,  Niagara  County;  and  town  of  Massena,  St. 
Lawrence  County. 

New  York  City,  3,732,903.  Total  number  of  deaths,  5,368;  an- 
nual death  rate,  17.15:  Borough  of  Manhattan,  1,917,676 — 
Deaths,  2,883;  death  rate,  18.3;  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  268,341, 
deaths  365;  16.4;  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1,219,597,  deaths  1,790; 
16.3;  Borough  of  Queens,  182,681,  deaths  229;  15.0;  Borough  of 
Richmond,  72,608,  deaths  loi ;  17.0.  The  estimated  total  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  greater  city  for  the  year  1903,  as  estimated 
by  Dr.  Guilfoy,  Registrar  of  Records,  was  about  67,000.  The 
death  rate  for  the  year  1902,  the  lowest  recorded  up  to  that  time, 
was  18.75.  The  union  of  all  the  boroughs  into  the  greater  city 
tended  to  lower  the  average  of  the  death  rate,  because  the  rate  is 
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always  slightly  higher  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  than  it  is  in  the 
outlying  boroughs. 

Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  lowering  of  the  death  rate 
of  the  city  within  the  two  years  past  was  wholly  due  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Board  of  Health,  considering  the  new  measures 
practiced  with  regard  to  the  schools  and  the  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-spitting  law,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
reduction  was  chiefly  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  favored  by  the  no  less  efficient  service  of 
the  Street  Oeaning  Department  and  the  unusually  cool  summers. 

THE  NEW    HEALTH    COMMISSIONER. 


Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  is  an  eminently  worthy  appointee 
by  Mayor  McClellan  as  sticcessor  to  Dr.  Lederle.  Dr.  Darlington 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn  forty-five  years  ago.  Graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University),  1880. 
But  before  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  took  a  special  three 
years'  scientific  and  engineering  course  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  practised  medicine  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
1880-82;  subsequently  at  Kingsbridge,  New  York  City,  until 
1888;  at  Bisbee,  Arizona  Territory,  until  1891.  when  he  returned 
to  Kingsbridge,  where  be  has  practised  ever  since. 

He  was  district  physician  of  the  Seventh  District,  Newark, 
1882;  visiting  assistant  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  1880- 
82;  surgeon  to  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  Corporation,  New  York, 
1885-88;  to  the  Harlem  Canal  Improvement  Works,  1888 ;  surgeon 
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lessons  in  the  active  world  around  him,  this  same  instinct  has  made 
of  this  least  theatrical  and  most  self-forgetful  of  men  the  dramatic 
prefigurement  in  his  own  person  of  a  reunited  race,  set  free  by  love 
from  the  shackles  of  caste  and  violence.  As  it  was  with  the 
prophets  of  old,  so  with  him,  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  his 
life,  in  the  tragedy  of  himself,  than  in  the  burden  of  his  spoken 
message/' 

Mr.  Crosby's  enthusiasm  for  this  prophet  of  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth  finds  utterance  in  the  following  lines : 

*'Hail,  Tolstoy,  bold,  archaic  shape. 
Rude  pattern  of  the  man  to  be, 
From  'neath  whose  rugged  traits  escape 
Hints  of  a  manhood  fair  and  free. 

'*I  read  a  meaning  in  your  face, 
A  message  wafted  from  above. 
Prophetic  of  an  equal  race 
Fused  into  one  of  robust  love. 

"Like  some  quaint  statue  long  concealed, 
Deep  buried  in  Mycenae's  mart, 
Wherein  we  clearly  see  revealed 
The  promise  of  Hellenic  art, 

**So  stand  you ;  while  aloof  and  proud, 

The  world  that  scribbles,  prates,  and  frets 
Seems  but  a  simpering,  futile  crowd 
Of  Dresden  china  statuettes. 

'*Like  John  the  Baptist,  once  more  scan 
The  signs  that  mark  the  dawn  of  day. 
Forerunner  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
Make  straight  His  path,  prepare  the  way. 

**The  desert,  too,  is  your  abode, 

Your  garb  and  fare  of  little  worth; 
Thus  ever  has  the  Spirit  showed 

The  coming  reign  of  heaven  on  earth. 

**Not  in  kings'  houses  may  we  greet 

The  prophets  whom  the  world  shall  bless, 
,         To  lay  my  verses  at  your  feet 

I  seek  vou  in  the  wilderness." 


Tolstoy's  Answer  to  the  Riddle  of  Life,  i53 

And,  indeed,  Tolstoy  is  a  remarkable  man  in  spite  of  much  that 
may  be  called  one-sided  and  eccentric.  Tolstoy,  in  his  rugged 
originality  and  with  his  independence  of  thought,  is  and  will  re- 
main forever  a  most  unique  personality.  We  will  here  let  Tolstoy 
speak  for  himself,  selecting  from  Mr.  Crosby's  books  Tolsto/s 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  his  view  of  the  soul,  and  its  destiny 
after  death,  which  is  Christian  in  spirit,  explaining  the  argument 
of  Tolsto/s  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  ncm-resistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  closely  resembles  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana. 

Tolstoy's  philosophy. 

"We  should  begin  our  researches  with  that  which  we  alone  know 
with  certitude,  and  this  is  the  T  within  us.  Life  is  what  I  feel 
in  myself,  and  this  life  science  cannot  define.  Nay,  it  is  my  idea 
of  life  rather  which  determines  what  I  am  to  consider  as  science, 
and  I  learn  all. outside  of  myself  solely  by  the  extension  of  my 
knowledge  of  my  own  mind  and  body.  We  know  from  within  that 
man  lives  only  for  his  own  happiness,  and'  his  aspiration  toward 
it  and  his  pursuit  of  it  constitute  his  life.  At  first  he  is  conscious 
of  the  life  in  himself  alone,  and  hence  he  imagines  that  the  good 
which  he  seeks  must  be  his  own  individual  good.  His  own  life 
seems  the  real  life,  while  he  regards  the  life  of  others  as  a  mere 
phantom.  He  soon  finds  out  that  other  men  take  the  same  view  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  life  in  which  he  shares  is  composed  of  a 
vast  number  of  individuals,  each  bent  on  securing  its  own  welfare, 
and  consequently  doing  all  it  can  to  thwart  and  destroy  the  others. 
He  sees  that  in  such  a  struggle  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  him  to 
contend,  for  all  mankind  is  against  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  succeeds  by  chance  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  happiness,  he 
does  not  even  then  enjoy  the  prize  as  he  anticipated.  The  older 
he  grows,  the  rarer  become  the  pleasures ;  ennui,  satiety,  trouble 
and  suffering  go  on  increasing ;  and  before  him  lie  old  age,  infirm- 
ity and  death.  He  will  go  down  to  the  grave,  but  the  world  will 
continue  to  live. 

"The  real  life,  then,  is  the  life  outside  him,  and  his  own  life, 
which  originally  appeared  to  him  the  one  thing  of  importance,  is 
after  all  a  deception.  The  good  of  the  individual  is  an  imposture, 
and  if  it  could  be  obtained  it  would  cease  at  death.  The  life  of 
man  as  an  individuality  seeking  his  own  good,  in  the  midst  of  an 
infinite  host  of  similar  individualities  engaged  in  bringing  one  an- 
other to  naught,  and  being  themselves  annihilated  in  the  end,  is  an 
evil  and  an  absurdity.    It  cannot  be  the  true  life. 
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In  reply,  Dr.  Barrick  referred  him  to  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it. 
That  was  enough.  From  the  time  he  received  the  reply  to  this,  he 
seems  to  have  worked  unceasingly  to  debase  and  supplant  it.  He 
has  been  successful  in  so  far  as  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  calling  a  review  congress,  at  the  "'Tuberculosis  Exposition"  to 
be  held  in  Baltimore,  beginning  January  25,  to  know  what  he  and 
his  followers  can  do  about  it. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Knopf's 
energetic  opposition — perhaps,  in  part,  because  of  it — the  prospect 
of  a  great  congress,  comprehending  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, interested  in  measures  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  is 
eminently  encouraging.  The  ^* Congress  Inicrnatiofuilc  de  la  Tu- 
berculosis,'* which  was  announced  to  be  held  in  Paris  Sei>tember 
26th  to  October  ist,  1904,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Brouardel,  one  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Society,  and  of  whom  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Letulle,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  7  Rue  de  Magdebourg,  is  Secretary,  out  of 
respect  to  the  American  Congress,  has  decided  to  postpone  its  ses- 
sion to  the  year  1905.  Prof.  Brouardel  had  been  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  respecting  the  holding  of 
the  American  Congress  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  at  dates, 
which,  while  although  not  identical,  were  too  near  each  other  to 
enable  the  Frenchmen  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Congress  or  the 
Americans  to  attend  the  Paris  Congress. 

The  adjournment  will  accommodate  both  bodies  and  enable  the 
International  Congress  at  St.  Louis  to  receive  the  representatives 
of  the  Paris  Congress  who  have  been  invited  to  be  present. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  desire  to  meet  Prof. 
Brouardel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  reasonably  hoped 
that  he  will  attend  the  International  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  on 
October  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1904. 

THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  benediction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  His  gift  of  $10,000,- 
000  constitutes  an  endowment  of  research.  It  is  not  an  institution 
for  teaching,  but  an  institution  for  inquiry,  for  exploration  and 
discovery  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  those  branches  of  inves- 
tigation which  add  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Funds  are 
liberally  provided  from  the  sums  annually  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses for  research  in  any  field  or  upon  any  subject  as  to  which 
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I  here  is  a  reasonable  promise  of  human  enlightenment,  and  in  re- 
spect to  which  enlightenment  would  be  useful  or  desirable.  There 
is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  so  important  a  source  of  scientific 
inquir}*. 

The  Institution  has  resources  amounting  to  $10,101,500.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  defrayed  the  expenses  of  ethnological  in- 
vestigations among  the  Pawnee  Indians,  of  inquiries  into  the  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  into  the  geological 
conditions  in  the  trans-Caspian  region  and  in  Eastern  China,  into 
the  problem  of  resistance  and  propulsion  in  navigation,  into  the 
physiology  of  nutrition,  and  among  the  subjects  of  study  have 
been  marine  biology  and  embryology,  which  was  studied  in  the 
experimental  station  at  Naples;  besides  many  subjects  in  the  do- 
main of  astronomy  and  chemistry.  Archaeological  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  begun  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  favor- 
able point  in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the  establishment  of  an 
astronomical  observatory.  Studies  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
proposed,  and  historical  research  is  mentioned  among  the  objects 
encouraged  by  the  Institution. 

The  expenses  of  administration  are  relatively  small,  leaving  its 
great  revenues  applicable  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  foundation. 
For  the  present  year  there  is  appropriated  $60,000  for  administra- 
tion, $130,000  for  "larger  projects,"  $300,000  for  minor  projects 
of  research,  and  $43,000  for  special  grants,  besides  $100,000  for  a 
reserve  fund,  presumably  as  a  provision  for  unforeseen  objects 
which  may  from  time  to  time  he  presented  as  wortiiy. 

AN    UNSINKAllLE   SHIT. 

Captain  Diedrich  Hogemann  and  First  Engineer  Schriever,  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Kaiser  Wilhelm  IT,  gave  a 
demonstration  recently  while  the  ship  was  in  this  port  of  the  new 
system  by  which  the  gigantic  liner  is  made  practically  "unsink- 
able."  It  takes  only  twenty  seconds  to  put  in  motion  the  machin- 
ery which,  acting  with  absolute  accuracy,  makes  the  vessel  invul- 
nerable to  the  dangers  of  collision. 

The  double  bottom  of  the  ship  is  divided  into  twenty-six  water- 
tight compartments,  and  the  hull  has  sixteen  transverse  bulk- 
heads reaching  to  the  deck  and  one  longitudinal  bulkhead  separ- 
ating the  engine  rooms.  It  is  for  the  operation  of  the  doors  of 
these  bulkheads  below  the  water  line  that  the  device  has  !)ecn  in- 
vented, hydraulic  pressure  being  the  motive  power  used. 
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The  first  movement  on  the  bridge  not  alone  releases  the  con- 
trolling device,  but  sounds  warning  gongs  in  all  of  the  machine 
and  bunker  rooms,  so  that  those  employed  there  may  spring  at 
once  to  their  posts  and  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  or  for 
escape  to  the  deck  if  it  becomes  necessary.  Almost  immediately 
the  great  half-ton  steel  doors,  with  absolute  precision,  descend, 
cleaving  their  way  through  anything  that  may  be  in  the  way.  In 
ihe  tests  four  and  five  feet  of  coal  have  been  cut  through  by  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  doors.  In  this  way  the  ship  is  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  all  of  them  water-tight,  and  the  designing  of 
the  boat  has  been  so  done  that  should  two  adjoining  bulkheads 
become  flooded,  the  vessel  would  still  float. 

Besides  the  automatic  device,  there  are  means  of  closing  each 
bulkhead  door  from  the  deck,  and  an  electrical  device  causes  a  red 
light  to  glow  in  the  chart  room,  so  that  the  captain  may  know 
instantly  just  what  bulkheads  are  closed  and  which  are  opened. 

The  pumps  in  the  engine  room,  as  well  as  the  pressure  tanks  and 
the  supply  tanks,  are  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  inflow  of  water 
from  any  injury  to  the  hull.  Altogether,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  costliest  and  largest  passenger  steamer  in 
the  world,  having  a  capacity  for  the  transportation  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons,  is  about  as  '*unsinkable"  as  a  boat  can 
well  be. — "Mail  and  Express." 

TENEMENT-HOUSE  ENLARGEMENTS  IN   BOSTON. 

A  serious  problem  ("American  Architect")  confronts  the. people 
of  Boston,  in  the  apparent  necessity  for  remodeling  the  portions  of 
the  building  laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  tenement-houses. 
Under  the  present  law,  every  new  tenement-house  more  than  three 
stories  in  height  must  be  of  fireproof  construction  throughout. 
This  regulation  has,  naturally,  checked  the  building  of  tenements 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city,  where  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  cov- 
ered with  three-story  structures,  and  not  valuable  enough  to  war- 
rant the  erection  of  four  or  five  story  fireproof  buildings,  and  has 
driven  tenement-house  construction  to  the  newer  portions  of  the 
city,  where  immense  tracts,  which  were  well  on  the  way  toward  be- 
coming beautiful  and  desirable  residential  quarters,  have  been 
irretrievably  rumed  by  the  invasion  of  miserable  three-story  flats, 
of  the  cheapest  possible  construction.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  the  modification  of  the  law,  so  as  to  permit  the^ 
erection  of  non-fireproof  tenements  to  a  height  of  four  stories, 
which,  except  in  the  most  crowded  quarters,  is  the  limit  to  which 
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it  is  prudent  to  carry  such  houses  without  putting  in  a  passenger 
elevator;  but  the  insurance  companies  have  steadily  resisted  such 
change,  and  their  influence  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Now,  a 
new  problem  has  presented  itself,  in  the  question  of  utilizing  the 
houses,  built  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  at  the  South  and  West  Ends. 
These  houses  were  once  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  but  the  change 
of  fashion,  or,  rather,  the  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  foreign 
element  which  is  so  large  in  Boston,  has  driven  out  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  the  houses  are  rented  to  such  tenants  as  offer 
themselves.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  and  could  be  altered 
into  excellent  tenements,  but  the  law,  which  forbids  any  such  alter- 
ation of  a  four-story  building,  unless  it  is  made  fireproof  through- 
out, stands  in  the  way  of  this,  and,  in  consequence,  most  of  the 
houses  are  utilized  for  lodgings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  owner, 
who  could  get  a  better  rent  for  them  as  tenements,  and  not  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  lodgers.  The  new  Tenement-house  Com- 
mission of  Boston  intends,  it  is  said,  to  take  up  this  matter,  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  landlords,  but  in  that  of  poor  families,  who  are 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  having  to  go  two  or  three  miles  away 
from  their  work  to  find  cheap  tenements,  and  could,  except  for  the 
law,  be  conveniently,  cheaply  and  safely  accommodated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

STREET  DIRT  IN    EDINBURGH   AND  LONDON. 

In  Edinburgh  ("The  Surveyor,"  November  13,)  very  primitive 
methods  for  the  collection  of  house  refuse  exist.  The  housewives, 
instead  of  placing  the  day^s  collection  in  closed  barrels,  to  wait  the 
advent  of  the  dustcart,  empty  it  pell-mell  on  the  streets,  with  dire 
results  to  pedestrians  when  the  wind  is  high.  The  corporation  is 
endeavoring  to  introduce  a  more  up-to-date  method,  and  the  other 
day  Sheriff  Rutherfurd  reserved  his  judgment  as  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations.  Over  1,000  rate-payers  have 
petitioned  in  favor  of  the  old  order  of  things  remaining. 

Referring  to  the  above  statement,  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  "Tlie  Daily  Mail''  (London)  is  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us : 

**The  methods  of  dust-collecting  in  Edinburgh,  compared  with 
those  of  London,  are  exemplary. 

**Every  household  is  obliged  to  have  its  refuse  placed  in  a  bucket 
outside  the  door  before  6.30  a.  m.,  and  it  is  then  collected  by  carts 
directly  afterward.  Sheriff  Rutherfurd,  in  the  case  referred  to  in 
your  issue  of  November  5th,  said  he  did  not  know  any  town  which 
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had  a  more  lavish  system  in  this  respect.  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Edinburgh,  has  been  for  years 
engaged  in  perfecting  satisfactory  hygienic  arrangements  in  the 
matter. 

"In  London  I  have  stood  on  a  doorstep  in  Carleton  House  ter- 
race, at  2  p.  m.,  going  to  lunch,  and  had  my  lungs  filled  with  dust 
and  refuse  blown  from  carts  into  which  receptacles  were  being 
emptied.  It  is  only  in  the  main  thoroughfares  that  daily  dust- 
collecting  before  lo  a.  m.  is  compulsory ;  in  by-streets — and  Carlton 
House-terrace  is  a  'by-street* — once  a  week  is  considered  sufficient 
for  removal,  and  that  at  any  hour  agreeable  to  the  dustman,  while 
bribes  to  effect  even  this  satisfactorily  are  officially  winked  at.'* 

THK  S.\NMTATION  OF  INDIA. 

An  elaborate  report  on  the  sanitation  of  India  in  1901  has  been 
issued.  Tlie  population  amounted  to  293.000,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent,  on  1891,  but  in  several  districts  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease.  A  marked  relation  was  found  between  de- 
creased population  and  diminished  rainfall.  The  decennium  in- 
cluded two  famine  years  and  cholera  and  plague  were  exception- 
ally prevalent.  The  decennial  birth  rates  and  death  rates  showed 
great  variations;  the  highest  provincial  birth  rate  was  50.5,  the 
lowest  14.67;  the  highest  death  rate  was  119.9,  the  lowest  15.9. 
Cholera  caused  4,500.000  deaths  during  the  decennium.  In  1901 
the  birth  rate  for  the  whole  of  India  was  34.7,  against  36.6  in 
1900.  The  fever  mortality  was  low,  being  18.7,  against  22.8  in 
1900.  The  cholera  death  rate  was  low,  1.20,  against  3.70  in  1900. 
The  smallpox  death  rate  was  0.40.  It  is  estimated  that  about  33 
per  cent,  of  the  children  born  are  vaccinated.  There  was  a  large 
increase  of  plague  mortality,  the  deaths  amounting  to  283,988, 
against  92,807  in  1900. — London  Letter  "Journal  American  Med- 
ical Association,''  Nov.  7,  1903. 

Nnw  \'ocATJON  FOR  WoMEN. — The  German  press  reports  that 
a  new  vocation  has  been  found  for  women  on  account  of  the  use 
of  Roentgen  rays  (X-rays)  in  the  hospitals.  Courses  of  lectures 
for  the  instruction  of  X-ray  nurses  will  soon  be  commenced  at 
Berlin.  These  women  will  only  serve  as  nurses  of  patients  treated 
by  X-rays  and  as  assistants  at  the  use  of  them,  which  service  is  of 
a  very  delicate  nature  and  requiring  great  care. — Richard  Guen- 
ther,  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Sept.  11,  1903. 

Danger  in  Celluloid  Doll  Heads. — A  Leipzig  trade  paper, 
in  reporting  on  the  recent  fair  held  in  that  city,  speaks  favorably 
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of  a  new  line  of  doll  heads,  made  of  tin  and  covered  with  cellu- 
loid. The  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  paper  quoted  that  this  nov- 
elty is  a  desirable  improvement,  as  many  lines  of  doll  heads  now  in 
the  market  are  composed  of  celluloid  and  are  of  great  danger  to 
children,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  explosion  to  which  celluloid 
is  subject.  The  paper  says  the  use  of  celluloid  in  the  manufacture 
of  toys  is  making  steady  progress. — Simon  W.  Hanauer,  Deputy 
Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Sept.  10,  1903. 

Plague  Prevention  by  Vaccination. — As  the  plague  has 
again  made  its  appearance  at  European  ports,  interest  in  remedies 
for  and  preventatives  of  the  scourge  is  naturally  very  keen.  Pre- 
ventive inoculation,  or  vaccination,  is  considered  of  first  import- 
ance. The  "Medical  Record*'  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
present  situation  at  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  preventive  inoculation.  In  both  cities  the  plague  exists, 
and  at  both  many  intelligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress 
it,  but  not  with  the  same  results.  At  Manila  the  plague  has  sub- 
sided very  materially  and  will  probably  soon  disappear,  but  it 
seems  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed  at  Hong  Kong.  The  reason 
for  this  c^i  only  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Manila  preventive  vac- 
cination has  been  compulsory  and  on  a  large  scale,  including  the 
60,000  Chinese  residents.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  vaccination 
in  use  there,  if  repeated  in  intervals  of  ten  days,  is  as  certainly 
effective  as  vaccination  against-  smallpox.  — Richard  Guenther, 
Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Sept.  18,  1903. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  HARMFUL. 

Washington,  Jan.  3. — The  food  test  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  been  going  on  for  several  months  past,  to  test 
the  effect  of  salicylic  acid  on  human  health,  has  brought  out  some 
queer  results.  The  general  fact  is  established  that  salicylic  acid 
seriously  injures  health.  One  man,  however,  has  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  salicylic  acid  treatment.    It  has  cured  his  rheumatism. 

The  experiments  have  been  abandoned  to  save  the  subjects,  but 
will  be  resumed  when  the  men  have  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
effects  of  the  past  two  months'  diet  on  prepared  foods  into  which 
salicylic  acid  enters  as  a  preservative. 

Dr.  Wylie  says  that  he  expected  this  result.  This  experiment 
has  turned  out  just  as  did  that  with  foods  preserved  with  borax. 
That  made  the  men  all  sick. 

The  Virginia  Hot  Springs. — Invalids  who  resort  hither  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of 
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Philadelphia,  as  medical  advisor.  The  virtues  of  the  waters  are 
well  known.  The  climate  is  exhilarating  and  well  suited  to  conva- 
lescents from  almost  every  disease.  But  an  accomplished  medical 
advisor  is  none  the  less  essential  to  this,  as  to  all  such  health 
resorts. 


MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin  Department  of  Health 
for  November,  1903,  7,614,281 :  Total  number  of  deaths,  10,009; 
annual  death  rate,  16.0;  deaths  under  5  years,  2,157;  percentage 
of  deaths  under  5  years  to  total  deaths,  21.7;  deaths  at  70  years 
and  over,  1,714;  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  per  1,000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  100;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  23;  typhoid 
fever,  165;  malarial  diseases,  9;  smallpox,  3;  scarlet  fever,  61; 
measles,  48;  erysipelas,  17;  whooping-cough,  37;  croup  and  diph- 
theria, 323;  diarrheal  diseases,  288;  acute  respiratory  diseases, 
1,573;  consumption,  1,076;  puerperal  diseases,  91 ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system  (not  acute  diarrhea),  566;  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary system,  864;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  1,124;  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  1,056;  cancer,  415;  accidents  and 
violence,  672 ;  old  age,  381 ;  not  classified,  1,274. 

Smallpox  is  increasingly  prevalent.  By  weekly  bulletin  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  January  16,  it  had  been  re- 
ported during  the  previous  week  in  the  following  places;  Vil- 
lages of  Salamanca  and  West  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  County; 
city  of  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County;  village  of  Middleport  and 
town  of  Cambria,  Niagara  County ;  and  town  of  Massena,  St. 
Lawrence  County. 

New  York  City,  3,732,903.  Total  number  of  deaths,  5,368;  an- 
nual death  rate,  17.15:  l>orough  of  Manhattan,  1,917,676 — 
Deaths,  2,883;  death  rate,  18.3;  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  268,341, 
deaths  365;  16.4;  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1,219,597,  deaths  1,790; 
16.3;  Borough  of  Queens,  182,681,  deaths  229;  15.0;  Borough  of 
Richmond,  72,608,  deaths  loi ;  17.0.  The  estimated  total  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  greater  city  for  the  year  1903,  as  estimated 
by  Dr.  Guilfoy,  Registrar  of  Records,  was  about  67,000.  The 
death  rate  for  the  year  1902,  the  lowest  recorded  up  to  that  time, 
was  18.75.  The  union  of  all  the  boroughs  into  the  greater  city 
tended  to  lower  the  average  of  the  death  rate,  because  the  rate  is 
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always  slightly  higher  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  than  it  is  in  the 
outlying  boroughs. 

Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  lowering  of  the  death  rate 
of  the  city  within  the  two  years  past  was  wholly  due  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Board  of  Health,  considering  the  new  measures 
practiced  with  regard  to  the  schools  and  the  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-spitting  law,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
reduction  was  chiefly  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  favored  by  the  no  less  efficient  service  of 
the  Street  Qeaning  Department  and  the  unusually  cool  summers. 

THE   NEW   HEALTH    COMMISSIONER. 


Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  is  an  eminently  worthy  appointee 
by  Mayor  McClellan  as  successor  to  Dr.  Lederle.  Dr.  Darlington 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn  forty-five  years  ago.  Graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University),  1880. 
But  before  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  took  a  special  three 
years'  scientific  and  engineering  course  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  practised  medicine  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
1880-82;  subsequently  at  Kingsbridgc,  New  York  City,  until 
1888;  at  Bisbee,  Arizona  Territory,  until  1891,  when  he  returned 
to  Kingsbridge,  where  he  has  practised  ever  since. 

He  was  district  physician  of  the  Seventh  District,  Newark, 
1882;  visiting  assistant  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  1880- 
82 ;  surgeon  to  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  Corporation,  New  York, 
1885-88 ;  to  the  Harlem  Canal  Improvement  Works,  1888 ;  surgeon 
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to  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated,  and  other  mining  companies, 
and  to  the  Arizona  and  Southeastern  Railway,  Arizona,  1888-91. 

He  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Qimatological 
Association,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
has  stood  deservedly  high  in  its  councils.  He  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  for  two 
years  and  is  its  visiting  physician,  as  also  of  the  Fordham  Hos- 
pital, the  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  the  Seton  Hospital  for 
Consumptives,  and  consulting  physician  to  the  French  Hospital. 

Considering  the  continuance  of  John  McGaw  Woodbury,  Com- 
missioner of  Street  Cleaning:  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer 
of  the  Port,  and  General  William  McAdoo,  Commissioner  of 
Police,  ex-officio  members,  the  Department  of  Health  continues  to 
be  exceptionally  well  equipped. 

California. — Los  Angeles,  135,000.  Health  report  for  Decem- 
ber: Deaths,  288 — 48  under  5  years;  death  rate,  18.02.  From 
specific  infectious  diseases,  96:  tuberculosis,  68 — "19  had  lived 
here  less  than  three  months,  i  between  two,  three  and  six  months, 
3  between  six  and  twelve  months,  23  between  one  and  five  years, 
6  between  five  and  ten  years,  14  over  ten  vears,  unknown  i." 

Colorado. — Denver,  175,000.  Report  for  October:  Deaths, 
211 ;  premature  and  still  births,  12.  Death  rate,  per  annum,  1446. 
Deaths  from  phthisis,  48 — 47  contracted  elsewhere ;  typhoid  fever, 
127  ca^es,  14  deaths;  smallpox,  18  cases;  chickenpox,  4  cases; 
diphtheria,  40  cases,  4  deaths ;  scarlet  fever,  32  cases ;  measles, 
20  cases ;  erysipelas,  9,  2  deaths.  Deaths  from  heart  diseases,  9 ; 
pneumonia,  10;  bronchitis,  4;  nephritis,  15;  cancer,  5. 

CoNXPXTicuT. — Bulletin  for  November:  Deaths,  1,167;  43 
more  than  in  October,  and  84  more  than  in  November  of  last  year, 
and  109  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  November 
for  the  five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate  was  15.1  for  the  large 
towns;  for  the  small  towns,  14.2;  for  the  whole  State,  14.9. 
Deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarrhea,  236 
— 20.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported :  Smallpox,  Windsor 
Locks.  I  ;  measles,  643  cases  in  41  towns;  scarlet  fever,  132  in 
40  towns ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  182  in  45  towns ;  whooping-cough, 
864  in  15  towns;  typhoid  fever.  79  in  33  towns;  consumption.  29 
in  13  towns. 

District  of  Columbia.  295,103 — 90,353  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  January  9 :    Deaths,  148 — 38  under  5  years.  Death 
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rates,  19.6  for  the  whites,  39.2  for  the  colored,  and  25.6  for  the 
entire  population.  The  prevailing  causes  of  death  were:  pneu- 
monia, 22;  consumption,  17;  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  16;  and 
apoplexy,  10. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  continue  to  diminish.  At  the  close  of  the 
week  there  were  73  cases ;  4  new  cases  were  reported  and  30  were 
discharged,  which  leaves  47  under  treatment.  Scarlet  fever  has 
increased  from  38  cases  last  week  to  42  now  under  treatment. 

Illinois. — State  of  Chicago's  health  for  the  year  1903 :  Month 
of  December. — Including  the  587  theatre-fire  deaths,  accounted 
for  by  the  Coroner's  office  and  the  Police  Department,  but  not  yet 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  Department,  the  total  deaths  for  1903  will  number  28,940, 
instead  of  the  28,353  given  in  the  appended  statement  of  mortality 
for  the  year.  This  will  increase  the  death  rate  from  15.04  to  15.35 
per  thousand  of  population.  Deaths  from  violence  were  already 
more  than  12  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  period  since 
the  census  year  1900 ;  but  these  587  theatre  deaths  swell  the  excess 
to  41.5  per  cent,  over  the  yearly  average  of  violent  deaths. 

Even  with  this  addition  to  the  total  mortality  the  death  rate  is 
6  per  cent,  lower  than  the  yearly  average  since  1892,  although  it 
is  8.2  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  190 1  and  5.3  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  1902. 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  year  1903,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding years,  1902,  1901.  Populations^ :  1903,  1,885,000;  1902, 
1,820.000;  1901,  1,758,000: 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 28,353  26,455  24,406 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000 1504  MS3  13.88 

By  sexes — 

Males 16,253  14,927  13468 

Females 12,100  1 1,528  10,938 

By  ages — 

Under  i  year 4,909  5,144  5,044 

Between  i  and  5  years 2,962  2,883  2,445 

Over  60  years 5,316  4,917  4,883 

Principal  causes  of  death — 

Acute  intestinal  diseases 2,221  2,243  2,219 

Apoplexy 636  604  593 

Bright's  disease 1>7I4  1,427  1,127 

Bronchitis 1,005  978  866 
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Consumption 2,968  2,556  2495 

Cancer i»0S9  1*074  1,003 

Convulsions 619  651  667 

Diphtheria 614  596  495 

Heart  diseases 2,091  2,098  i,947 

Influenza ; . .        166  118  201 

Measles 276  123  158 

Nervous  diseases 1*483  1,425  ^.395 

Pneumonia 4,630  3,433  3,127 

Scarlet  fever 297  445  165 

Smallpox 47  5  4 

Suicide 492  439  399 

Typhoid  fever 588  801  509 

Violence  (other  than  suicide) 1,492  1,441  ^>^75 

Whooping  cough 270  266  207 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  month  of  December,  1903,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  1902.  Death  rates  computed  on  estimated  figures  of  mid-year 
populations  of  1,885,000  for  1903,  and  of  1,820,000  for  1902 : 

Dec,  Nov.,  Dec, 

1903  1903.  1902. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 2,354  2,124  2,607 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000 14.69  13.71  17.38 

By  sexes — 

Males 1,347  1,172  1,453 

Females 1,007  95^  i»i54 

By  ages — 

Under  i  year 400  335  452 

Between  i  and  5  years 214  180  299 

Over  60  years 539  448  503 

Principal  causes  of  death — 

Acute  intestinal  diseases 81  96  149 

Apoplexy 62  60  61 

Bright's  disease 166  148  149 

Bronchitis loi  64  107 

Consumption    228  192  236 

Cancer 82  85  90 

Convulsions    67  47  63 

Diphtheria 59  80  82 

Heart  diseases 191  180  209 

Influenza 13  2  11 
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Measles 7  3  15 

Nervous  diseases 120  120  128 

Pneumonia 498  333  417 

Scarlet  fever 17  16  26 

Suicide   42  40  36 

Typhoid   fever .- 36  56  132 

Violence  (other  than  suicide) 124  125  144 

Whooping  cough 5  6  34 

Smallpox —  —  4 

THE  IROQUOIS  THEATRE  FIRE. 

This  terrible  calamity  of  nearly  six  hundred  deaths  would  not 
have  occurred  if  the  managers  of  that  theatre  had  been  required, 
as  all  theatre  managers  should  be,  to  be  familiar  with  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  the  means  for  preventing  such  disasters.  William 
Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  wrote  a  little  book  on  the  subject  (published 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York)  a  few  years  ago,  of  special 
significance  in  this  regard.  With  reference  to  this  most  recent 
calamity  ("Scientific  American  Supplement")  he  well  says: 

'*The  long  list  of  theatres  destroved  by  fires  breaking  out  during 
a  performance  and  the  numerous  instances  of  fire  breaking  out 
during  these  hours,  but  which  are  put  out  before  spreading,  are 
proof  sufficient  that  the  dangers  spoken  of  are  constantly  threat- 
ening the  theatre-going  public.     .    .     . 

*'The  lives  of  people  in  theatres,  on  the  occurrence  of  fire, 
whether  spectators,  actors,  musicians,  chorus  singers,  ballet  girls 
or  stage  hands,  are  endangered : 

*'i.  By  smoke,  fire  gases,  heat,  asphyxia,  exhaustion. 

"2.  By  fire  bums. 

"3.  By  jams,  knocking  over,  falling  down  stairs,  trampling, 
crush. 

'4.  By  direct  shock  or  fright. 

'5.  By  accidents,  such  as  falling  of  the  central  chandelier. 
If  only  plenty  of  exits  are  provided,  so  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  whole  audience,  even  when  frightened  and  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  state  of  high  mental  excitement,  can  leave  the  build- 
ing inside  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
building  are  of  less  consequence,  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  theatre.  In  fact,  a  theatre  inferior  in  point  of  con- 
struction, but  having  exits  as  above  described,  would  be  safer  than 
one  built  thoroughly  fireproof,  but  otherwise  not  well  arranged 
and  not  provided  with  sufficient  stairs  and  exits,  and  where,  there- 
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fore,  in  case  of  a  false  or  real  alarm  of  fire,  or  a  panic  from  any 
cause,  the  people  would  be  necessarily  in  grave  peril/' 

Indiana. — Statistics  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  Novem- 
ber show  that  bronchitis  was  the  most  prevalent  disease  and  ton- 
sillitis the  next.  Pneumonia  was  more  prevalent  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year,  the  deaths  being  241  and  181,  respectively.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  reported  was  2,518,  an  annual  rate  of  12.2. 
In  the  corresponding  month  last  year  2,406  deaths  were  reported, 
which  is  a  rate  of  11.6.  By  important  ages,  the  deaths  were: 
Under  i  year,  322;  i  to  5,  175 ;  5  to  10,  98;  10  to  15,  54;  15  to  20, 
83;  65  and  over,  666.  Some  important  causes  of  death  were  as 
follows:  Consumption,  279;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  38; 
typhoid  fever,  105;  diphtheria,  68;  scarlet  fever,  18;  measles,  6; 
whooping-cough,  6;  pneumonia,  241 ;  diarrheal  diseases,  35  ;  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  20 ;  influenza,  1 1 ;  puerperal  septicaemia,  1 1 ; 
cancer,  94;  violence,  163;  and  smallpox,  i. 

« 

The  city  death  rate  during  the  month  was  15.5,  which  is  3.3 
higher  than  the  State  rate  for  the  same  month.  In  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year  the  rate  was  practically  the  same  as  this  year. 
The  country  death  rate  is  10.4.  In  the  corresponding  month  last 
year  it  was  9.7. 

Sfnallpox. — 324  cases  with  one  death  in  33  counties  occurred 
in  November — exactly  the  same  number  of  cases  and  deaths  as  in 
October.  In  the  corresponding  month  last  year  there  were  441 
cases,  with  two  deaths,  and  40  counties  were  invaded.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis,  279,  a  rate  of  135.2  per  100,000.  The  same 
month  last  year  the  deaths  numbered  exactly  the  same,  which  is 
another  remarkable  coincidence  to  be  noted. 

Typhoid  fever  caused  105  deaths.  The  death  rate  from  this 
cause  for  the  whole  State  was  50.9  per  100,000.  The  city  rate  was 
44.7,  country  rate  54.4. 

Pneumonia  deaths  241,  a  rate  of  116.8  per  100,000.  In  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  the  rate  was  87.7.  The  disease  pre- 
vailed very  much  more  extensively  in  the  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try, the  rates  being,  respectively,  city,  179.1  per  100,000;  country, 
84.5.  Pneumonia  does  not  lead  consumption  as  a  cause  of  death  in 
Indiana,  and  has  only  done  so  in  one  or  two  months  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Violence  deaths,  163,  rate  79.0.  Of  the  violent  deaths,  4  were 
murders,  27  suicides,  and  the  rest  accidents. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  310,000 — 77,714  colored.  Report 
for  December,  1903 :    Total  deaths,  287  white,  285  cdored — ^752 ; 
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deaths  under  5  years,  white  76,  colored  44.  Death  rates  :  Whites, 
25.74;  colored,  38.31 :  29.09.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  5  white, 
6  colored ;  influenza,  29  white,  3  colored ;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
56  white,  34  colored ;  pneumonia,  67  white,  22  colored ;  Bright's 
disease,  34  white,  16  colored;  cancer,  white  13,  colored  6;  senile 
debility,  white  33,  colored  14. 

Massachusetts. — Boston,  600,929.  Health  Department  report 
for  September,  1903:  Deaths,  843 — ^306  under  5  years.  Death 
rate,  16.83.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  19;  diphtheria,  9;  phthisis, 
97;  cancer,  37;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  63;  bronchitis,  13; 
pneumonia,  24;  broncho-pneumonia,  25;  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
(under  2  years),  103;  nephritis,  acute,  22;  Bright's  disease,  li; 
external  causes — ^violence,  accidents,  etc.,  40. 

Cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  reported :  Chicken- 
pox,  8;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  140; 
tuberculosis,  152 ;  measles,  52 ;  scarlatina,  65 ;  typhoid  fever,  126. 

Michigan. — ^There  were  2,942  deaths  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  month  of  December,  or  319  more  than  re- 
ported for  the  previous  month.  Death  rate  was  14.  i,  as  compared 
with  12.9  for  November.  Deaths  of  infants  under  i  year,  490; 
from'  I  to  4  years,  191 ;  and  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  944. 

Important  causes  of  death  were  as  follows :  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  158;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  33;  typhoid  fever,  48; 
diphtheria  and  croup,  96;  scarlet  fever,  17;  measles,  16;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 23;  pneumonia,  376;  influenza,  49;  cancer,  151 ;  acci- 
dents and  violence,  182. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  reported  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  deaths  reported 
from  pneumonia  and  influenza. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  November: 
Deaths,  215 — ^43  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate  for  twelve 
months  ending  November  30,  9.65.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
9;  consumption,  26;  cancer,  16;  organic  heart  disease,  11 ;  other 
diseases  of  the  circulatory^  system,  1 1 ;  pneumonia  and  broncho- 
pneumonia, 21 ;  Bright's  disease,  10. 

St.  Paul,  175.000.  Report  for  November:  Deaths,  126 — 22 
under  5  years;  death  rate,  8.40.  Deaths  from  consumption,  8; 
pneumonia,  10 ;  cancer,  10 ;  typhoid  fever,  i ;  scarlet  fever,  4. 

Missouri. — St.  Lx)uis,  645,000.  Report  for  November :  Deaths, 
822 — 160  under  5  years:  annual  death  rate,  15.48.    Deaths  from 
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zymotic  diseases,  84;  scarlatina,  9;  diphtherial!  croup,  12;  whoop- 
ing-cough, i;  typhoid  fever,  24;  remittent  fever  and  congeners, 
3;  diarrheal  diseases  under  5  years,  10;  cancer,  34;  phthisis,  98; 
bronchitis,  32;  pneumonia,  68;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  43;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  72;  Bright*s  dis- 
ease and  nephritis,  31 ;  accident,  41. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
421,692.  Report  for  November :  Deaths,  552 — 135  under  5  years ; 
death  rate,  15.7.  Deaths  from  croup,  9;  diphtheria,  15;  scarlet 
fever,  9 ;  whooping-cough,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases, 50;  phthisis,  64;  bronchitis,  12;  pneumonia,  93;  cancer,  8; 
violence,  36;  still  births,  45. 

Newark,  266,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  January  9: 
Deaths,  124 — 32  under  5  years;  death  rate,  23.70.  Deaths  from 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  34;  diphtheria,  5;  consump- 
tion, 16. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  November  sum- 
marizes  reports  of  28  towns,  with  aggregate  population  163,200 : 
white.  94,950,  colored,  68,250;  deaths,  respectively,  113,  152: 
265;  death  rates,  14.3,  26.7:  19.5.  Deaths:  from  consumption, 
white,  12,  colored,  23:  35;  heart  diseases,  white,  9,  colored,  14: 
23;  diarrheal  diseases,  white,  13,  colored,  13:  26;  typhoid  fever, 
white,  9,  colored  4:  13;  deaths  under  5  years,  white,  29,  colored, 
48 :  yy ;  still  born,  white,  5,  colored,  13:18. 

Ohio. — Cleveland,  420,000.  Report  for  November:  Deaths, 
522 — 151  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  14.91.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  20;  diphtheria  and  croup,  26:  tubercle  of  lungs, 
48 ;  pneumonia,  43 ;  broncho-pneumonia,  1 1 ;  cancer,  26 ;  heart  dis- 
eases, 27:  Bright's  disease,  19;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years),  14;  early  infancy  congenital  icterus,  debility,  etc.,  43; 
senile  debility,  18;  still  births,  35. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,378,624.  Report  for  week 
ended  January  2  :  Deaths,  607 — 153  under  5  years.  Deaths  from 
apoplexy,  33:  Bright's  disease,  9;  consumption,  62;  diphtheria, 
23 ;  croup,  3  ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  51 ;  typhoid  fever,  20 ;  nephritis, 
16;  pneumonia,  95;  cancer,  17.  Smallpox  cases  reported,  78; 
deaths,  11. 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  January  2: 
Deaths."  163 — 53  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  23.94.    Deaths 
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from  diphtheria  and  croup,  5;  whooping-cough,  3;  smallpox,  4; 
typhoid  fever,  13;  tuberculosis,  10;  pneumonia,  26;  bronchitis,  7; 
cancer,  5.  Typhoid  fever,  according  to  most  recent  reports  from 
•other  sources,  is  approaching  epidemic  prevalence,  attributed  to  the 
same  cause  as  Butler's  epidemic — foul  water  and  insufficient  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  cases  brought  hither  by  persons  from  Butler. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake    City,    75,000.      Report    for    Xovembrer: 

Deaths,  45 — 6  under  5  years.     Annual  death  rate,  7.20.     Deaths 

from  typhoid  fever,  3;  tubercle  of  lungs,  4;  cancer,  4;  organic 

•diseases  of  the  heart,  3 ;  pneumonia,  3 ;  Bright's  disease,  4 ;  senile 

debility,  5. 

Washington. — Seattle,  125,000.  Report  for  November: 
Deaths,  95 — 13  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  9.12.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis,  5 ;  typhoid  fever,  4;  diphtheria,  i ;  organic  heart 
diseases,  15;  Bright's  disease,  4;  cancer,  2;  pneumonia,  6. 

i 
Wisconsin. — Milw^aukee,    315,000.      Report    for    November: 

Deaths,  325 — 81  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  12.55.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  5 ;  phthisis,  29 ;  pneu- 
monia and  bronchopneumonia,  29;  bronchitis,  15;  cancer,  17; 
-organic  heart  disease,  29;  diarrheal  diseases,  under  2  years,  15; 
Bright's  disease,  21;  congenital  debility,  25;  senile  debility,  21; 
violence,  25  ;  suicide,  6;  accidents,  18. 

Philippines. — Manila,  219,941.  Report  for  July,  1903:  The 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  city  since  the  Board  of  Health 
census  of  190 1  is  attributed  to  the  return  to  the  provinces  of  per- 
sons who  had  previously  sought  security  in  Manila  as  a  result  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  districts  after  the 
late  insurrection. 

Population  of  Manila. — Americans,  4,389;  Filipinos,  189,782; 
Spaniards,  2,528;  other  Europeans,  IJ17;  Chinese,  21,230;  all 
others,  895 ;  total,  219,941. 

During  the  month  there  were  42  cases  of  cholera  in  the  city, 
with  38  deaths.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  disease  was  of  a  very 
virulent  type.  These  cases  were  scattered  through  the  month,  only 
^ne  or  two  occurring  daily.  During  July  the  city  was  threatened 
with  a  most  serious  outbreak  of  cholera,  as  a  very  active  epidemic 
developed  in  the  towns  of  Montalbon,  San  Mateo,  and  Mariquina, 
lying  along  the  Mariquina  River  above  the  intake  of  the  Manila 
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water  supply.  As  the  authorities  of  Rizal  Province,  in  which  these 
towns  lie,  showed  themselves  unable  to  properly  cope  with  the 
situation,  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  assumed 
immediate  charge  of  sanitary  matters,  sent  a  corps  of  physicians, 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  disinfectors  to  the  Mariquina  Valley  from 
Manila,  obtained  a  larger  military  guard  for  the  purpose  of  quar- 
antining the  river,  established  the  pail  conservancy  system  for  the 
reception  of  human  excreta  in  Mariquina  and  San  Mateo,  and  or- 
ganized an  efficient  corps  of  scavengers  for  the  collection  and 
proper  disposal  of  the  same.  By  these  measures  the  infection  of 
the  Manila  water  supply,  which  at  first  appeared  almost  inevitable, 
was  avoided  and  the  disease  stamped  out  in  thirty  days.  Much 
credit  for  the  results  obtained  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Arlington 
Pond,  the  medical  inspector  in  charge,  who  handled  this  most 
difficult  problem  with  marked  energy  and  discretion. 

As  a  result  of  the  measures  taken  for  its  control,  and  particularly 
as  a  result  of  the  preventive  inoculation  of  the  Chinese,  the  plague 
situation  for  the  month  showed  marked  improvement. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  rains  the  usual  seasonal  decrease 
of  smallpox  has  been  noted. 

Deaths  from  all  causes,  620 — 363  under  5  years.  Aggregate 
annual  death  rate,  33.21.  Americans,  4,  death  rate,  10.74;  Fili- 
pinos, 569,  death  rate,  35.32;  Spaniards,  3,  death  rate,  13.98; 
other  Europeans,  2,  death  rate,  21.09;  Chinese,  41,  death  rate, 
22.75;  ^^^  others,  i,  death  rate,  13.16. 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  7;  intermittent  fever  and  malarial 
cachexia,  10;  cholera,  33;  dysentery,  18;  plague,  7;  other  epidemic 
infections,  23;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  68;  eclampsia  (non-puer- 
peral), 42;  convulsions  of  children,  154;  bronchitis,  56;  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  34 ;  cancer,  3 ;  pneumonia,  i ! 

Cuba. — Chief  Sanitary  Officer  reports  on  vital  statistics  for  the 
month  of  October,  1903 :  Within  the  district  of  Havana  the  total 
mortality  was  476,  against  425  in  the  preceding  31  days,  and 
against  412  in  October,  1902.  Annual  death  rate  of  21.35.  Th^ 
mortality  among  children  under  5  years  old,  115,  as  against  123 
in  the  preceding  month,  and  98  in  October  of  last  year.  The  in- 
creased death  rate  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  month 
was  principally  due  to  scarlet  fever  (-(-  20) ;  cerebral  hemorrhage 
or  congestion  (+  n)  ;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries  (-{-  15) ; 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  (+  6) ;  infantile  tetanus  (+4).  There 
was,  however,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
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(82  against  93)  ;  from  infantile  diarrhea  (11  against  25)  ;  from 
simple  meningitis  (24  against  37). 

The  Havana  Sanitary  Department  has  been  kept  busy  during 
this  month  endeavoring  to  control  the  prc^gation  of  scarlet  fever, 
which,  though  of  a  mild  type,  has  reached  a  figure  unprecedented 
in  our  records.  On  the  30th  of  September  there  were  82  cases  on 
liand,  6  deaths  having  occurred  in  that  month,  while  on  the  31st 
of  October  there  were  465 ;  534  new  cases  having  been  reported 
during  the  month,  with  26  deaths.  All  the  confirmed  cases,  even 
those  of  a  mild  type,  have  been  isolated  either  at  their  homes  or  in 
a  special  ward  at  "Las  Animas''  Hospital ;  that  ward  and  its  per- 
sonnel being  carefully  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 
Schools  where  any  cases  had  developed  were  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  children  from  infected  premises  forbidden  from  going  to 
school.  A  sign  of  warning  is  placed  at  the  door  of  every  infected 
house  or  room,  and,  when  necessary,  a  guard  is  placed  at  the  en- 
trance to  prevent  undue  communication.  The  premises  are  disin- 
fected as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  patient  has  been  removed 
or  after  the  skin  has  ceased  to  peel  off.  Laundries  in  which  cases 
have  been  discovered  are  either  closed  or  not  allowed  to  deliver 
clothes  without  previous  disinfection  by  the  Department. 

No  case  of  yellow  fever  or  of  smallpox  originating  on  the  island 
has  been  reported.  Three  cases  of  yellow  fever  have,  however, 
been  imported  from  Veracruz,  One  arrived  October  6th,  on  the 
steamship  Monterey;  the  other  two  arrived  October  9th  on  the 
steamship  Prinz  Adalbert ;  all  three  were  discharged  cured. 

Of  the  82  municipalities  on  the  island  61  (including  Havana 
and  representing  an  aggregate  population  estimated  at  1,534,766 
inhabitants)  have  sent  in  their  reports  showing  1,694  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  the  month  of  October,  equivalent  to  the  annual  death 
rate  of  12.93  per  thousand.  No  quarantinable  diseases  figure  in 
any  of  those  reports.  Sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  oc- 
curred in  Matanzas,  Batabano,  Guines,  Guanajay,  Cienfuegos,  all 
of  which  towns  have  railroad  communication  with  Havana,  but 
so  far  in  none  of  those  places  has  the  disease  showed  any  signs  of 
spreading. 

Report  for  the  year  1902 :  The  death  rate  of  Havana  from  all 
causes  decreased  from  48.20  in  1871  to  21.20  in  1902;  the  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  decreased  from  7.38  in  1872  to  3.43  in 
1902;  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever  decreased  from  5.21  in  1871 
to  nil  in  1902.  The  same  is  true  for  smallpox,  which  disease 
caused  a  death  rate  of  5.92  during  1871,  with  no  death  reported 
from  this  cause  during  1902. 
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Childrex  or  the  Texemknts.  By  Jacoh  A.  Riis,  author  of 
"The  Making  of  an  American,"  "The  Battle  with  the  Slums," 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  387.  Price  $1.50. 
New  York :    The  Macmiilan  Co. 

A  little  about  Mr.  Rils  will  doubtless  ad<l  to  the  reader's  inter- 
est in  "Children  of  the  Tenements"  and  other  books  which  he  has 
written.  He  was  bom  in  1849  in  the  town  of  Ribe,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Denmark.     His  boyhood  and  youth,'  of  which  he 
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writes  with  the  most  genuine  charm  in  the  early  portion  of  "The 
MaVing  of  an  American,"  were  spent  in  his  native  town,  except 
for  four  years  when  be  was  in  Copenhagen  learning  his  trade  as  a 
builder's  apprentice.  But  all  this  time  he  loved  his  boyhood's  sweet- 
heart; and  when  her  parents  decided  that  a  common  carpenter- 
would  not  do  for  their  beautiful  daughter,  be  went  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  was  on  Whit-Sunday,  1870,  that  the 
Glasgow  steamer  landed  Mr.  Riis  in  New  York,  "with  a  pair  of 
strong  hands  and  stubbornness  enough  to  do  for  two."  There- 
after he  plunged  into  any  kind  of  work  which  he  could  get  to  do, 
at  one  time  toiling  among  a  settlement  of  honest  Welshmen  in  the 
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back  hills,  later  in  a  coal  mine,  again  for  a  truck-farmer,  still  later 
in  a  brick  yard,  always  hunting  for  some  steady  employment  that 
would  give  him  a  living  and  a  future.  It  was  a  long  road  indeed 
before  he  learned  to  make  his  way  against  the  current  and  really 
began  life  as  a  newspaper  man.  He  made  a  success  of  his  news- 
paper, and  returned  to  Denmark  for  his  sweetheart ;  but  it  was  not 
for  some  months  after  his  marriage  that  he  really  began  the  work 
of  his  life  as  a  reporter  at  police  headquarters  on  Mulberry  street, 
New  York. 

He  plunged  waist  deep  into  everything  that  was  worth  while, 
every  movement  for  law  and  order  and  decency  and  right  and 
freedom  and  better  civilization.  But  through  it  all  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  besides  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good ;  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  his  book,  "The  Making  of  an  American,"  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  it,  though  happy  and  gay,  is  more  deeply 
and  genuinely  affecting  than  the  saddest  fiction  ever  written ;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  it  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  bravest  fights 
against  all  kinds  of  obstacles  that  has  ever,  been  waged.  The  book 
abounds,  too,  in  good  stories,  such  as  the  famous  one  about  the 
fireman  who,  wishing  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead  reporter, 
but  being  obliged  through  press  of  .time  to  leave  it  to  the  florist, 
found  themselves  on  the  solemn  occasion  face  to  face  with  a  huge 
wreath  bearing  the  legend,  **Admit  Within  Fire  Lines  Only."  "We 
will  strive  together  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good''  has  been  the 
text  of  Mr.  Riis'  whole  life;  and  he  sums  up  his  career  in  the 
two  simple  sentences:  "I  have  been  very  happy.  No  man  ever 
had  so  good  a  time."  And  the  book  is  all  written  with  the  vigor 
and  the  almost  riotous  zest  in  living  and  doing  which  has  been 
Mr.  Riis's  driving  power  throughout  his  notable  career. 

"I  never  could  fake  anything;  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  could," 
he  remarked  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  about  "Children  of  the 
Tenements."  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  every  incident  related  in 
the  book  as  fiction  actually  happened  within  his  own  knowledge. 
Incidents  have  been  grouped  together  which  did  not  happen  con- 
secutively; but  every  incident  and  scene  has  actually  happened  in 
the  way  set  forth.  Some  things  can  be  told  a  great  deal  better  in 
fiction  than  through  any  other  medium ;  and  this  volume  presents 
the  most  complete  and  the  truest  and  the  most  varied  picture  of  the 
New  York  slums  which  has  ever  been  created.  The  fact  that  the 
pooper  people  are  the  more  kind  and  charitable  and  generous  they 
are  to  each  other  has  never  been  more  strongly  brought  out. 
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The  people  of  the  tenements  as  they  are  in  their  everyday  lives, 
and  in  their  holiday  seasons,  too,  become  living,  breathing  human 
beings  to  the  reader  of  this  book,  who  finds  himself  entering  into 
their  joys  and  sufferings,  their  hard  work  and  their  play  and  their 
deprivatiohs,  and  learning  to  know  them  as  human  beings  with  all 
the  traits  and  wishes  and  qualities  and  hopes  that  the  rest  of  us 
have.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Riis  has  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  York  tenement  house  region  than  anyone 
else  who  could  write,  and  his  new  volume  portrays  with  wonderful 
skill  and  unfailing  sympathy  and  love  the  significant  and  interest- 
ing people  who  live  in  that  quarter  of  the  Metropolis.  Three  or 
four  of  these  are  Christmas  stories,  and  all  have  to  do  with  the 
children,  young  or  old,  of  the  tenements.  The  book  is  brought 
fittingly  to  a  close  by  an  article  entitled  ''Making  a  Way  Out  of 
the  Slum.'*  Some  of  these  stories  are  merry  and  lighthearted  as 
the  children  themselves;  others  are  powerful  or  tragic,  two  or 
three  are  gloomy,  and  still  others  are  whimsical. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  excellent  pictures 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Relyea  and  others  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
tenement  house  life,  and  the  publishers  have  given  it  an  attractive 
dress.  It  rounds  out  and  completes  the  story  of  what  Mr.  Riis  has 
seen  and  contended  with  in  the  long  '*Battle  with  the  Slum.*' 

Infection  and  Immunity;  or^  The  Causes  and  Prevention 
OF  Infectious  Diseases.  By  George  M.  Sternberg^  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army  (retired)  ;  ex-President  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association:  Honorary  Member  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  of  London,  of  the  Societe  Fran9ais  d'Hygiene,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  293.  Illustrated. 
Price  (by  mail,  $1.90),  net,  $1.75.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  and  London. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  non-medical  readers,  hence  it  is 
for  the  most  part  devoid  of  technicalities  and  the  discussion  of  the 
more  or  less  theoretical  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  "anti- 
toxins/'  "aggiutins,"  "precipitins,"  "bacteriolysins,"  etc.  Never- 
theless, the  relation  of  this  line  of  investigations  is  so  clearly  im- 
plied as  to  render  it  comprehensible  to  the  lay  reader.  Moreover, 
while  the  book  is  intended  for  non-medical  readers,  it  is  none  the 
less  commendable  to  the  medical,  and  particularly  to  sanitar}' 
officers,  for  its  lucid  and  commendable  practicability.  All  infec- 
tious diseases  are  considered  preventable  diseases,  and  the  purpose 
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of  the  book  is  to  indicate  the  necessary  measures  and  means  for 
preventing  them.  It  is  divided  into  chapters,  as  follows :  General 
Remarks  upon  Infection ;  Disease  Germs ;  Channels  of  Infection ; 
Susceptibility  to  Infection ;  Methods  of  Disinfection ;  Tests  of  Dis- 
infection ;  Disinfection  by  Heat ;  Sunlight  as  a  Disinfectant ;  Disin- 
fection by  Gases;  Various  Chemical  Disinfectants;  Natural  and 
Acquired  Immunity;  Antitoxins;  Plague;  Cholera;  Forms  of 
Fever;  Tuberculosis;  Diphtheria;  Influenza;  Pneumonia;  Small- 
pox; Measles;  Wound  Infections;  Tetanus;  Hydrophobia. 

Bacteria^  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the  Home.  By  H.  W.  Conn, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  author  of  ''Agricultural  Bacteriology,^'  "Bacteria  in  Milk 
-and  Its  Products,''  "The  Story  of  Germ  Life,"  "The  Method  of 
Evolution,"  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.300.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  and  London :    Ginn  &  Company. 

Molds,  which  are  the  cause  of  mildew,  the  spoiling  of  many 
foods,  and  the  decay  of  fruits;  yeasts,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  fermentation  in  the  raising  of  bread;  and  bacteria,  which  cause 
food  to  spoil,  meat  to  decay,  and  contagious  diseases  to  spread — 
all  these  phenomena  which  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  are 
presented  in  an  interesting  and  helpful  manner.  The  subjects  are 
discussed  in  a  popular  manner,  devoid  of  technical  terms  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  housewife,  the  student  of  do- 
mestic science,  and  all  others  interested  in  home  economics. 

The  author  explains  the  various  actions  of  bacteria,  and  points 
out  the  sources  of  trouble  and  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  avoiding  their  effects.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  problems  of  food  preservation  and  to  the  practical 
methods  which  can  be  used  in  the  home  for  preventing  the  distri- 
bution of  contagious  diseases. 

To  render  the  work  more  useful  for  classes  in  dbmestic  science 
there  is  added  ^an  appendix  containing  directions  for  a  series  of 
simple  experiments  which  will  give  to  the  student  a  practical 
Icnowledge  of  the  most  important  properties  of  micro-organisms. 

The  Practical  Care  of  the  Baby.  By  Theron  Wendell 
Kilmer^  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York ;  At- 
tending Physician  to  the  Children's  Department  of  the  West  Side 
<jerman  Dispensary,  New  York.     i2mo.    Pages  xiv-158,  with  68 
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illustrations.     Extra  cloth,  $i.oo,  net,  delivered.     Philadelphia: 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  1914-16  Cherry  street,  Publishers. 

A  concise  presentation  of  such  knowledge  as  every  mother  and 
nurse  should  possess.  It  begins  with  the  bath,  its  temperature, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  needful  cloth- 
ing, material  and  seasonableness  indoors  and  out.  Food  and  feed- 
ing, weaning,  and  incidental  conditions  requiring  attention  for  the 
promotion  of  healthy  development.  Gives  a  lucid  description  of  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  diseases  to  which  iufants  and  children  are 
particularly  liable;  tells  how  to  meet  emergencies,  and  concludes 
with  a  number  of  practical  food  recipes.  The  illustrations  through- 
out are  excellent  and  instructive. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year 
1902.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  cxii,  1 176.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

The  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  was  17,460,000 — ^an  increase  of 
160,770  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  there  were  en- 
rolled in  public  institutions  supported  by  taxation  and  funds  be- 
longing to  the  States  and  municipalities,  16,041,016,  as  against 
15,710,394  for  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  there  were  pupils  en- 
rolled in  special  institutions  more  or  less  educational  in  their  char- 
acter and  more  or  less  of  a  practical  and  business  character :  city 
evening  schools,  business  schools,  Indian  schools,  reform  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  private  kindergartens,  etc.,  620,840.  All  these 
are  tabulated  and  a  comparative  summary  presented,  showing  the 
increase  from  decade  to  decade  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
common  schools — ^including  under  this  designation  schools  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  grades  supported  from  public  funds ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  period  the  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  has 
not  materially  changed,  being  between  20  and  21  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population,  and  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
persons  from  5  to  18  years.  The  number  in  daily  attendance  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  schools  has  risen  from  about  4,000,000  in 
the  year  1869-70  to  nearly  1 1,000,000  in  the  past  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  number  of  women  teachers  has  risen  to  317,204  out  of  a  total 
number  of  439,596.  Twenty-two  years  ago  the  percentage  of  male 
teachers  was  nearly  43,  while  the  past  year  it  had  fallen  below  28. 
The  average  salary  of  teachers  shows  a  slight  increase,  that  of 
men  being  nearly  $50  a  month,  and  of  women  nearly  $40.    The 
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average  expenditure  per  pupil  of  average  attendance  has  con- 
stantly increased  since  1880,  the  total  expenditure  being  $12.71 
per  pupil  in  1880  and  $21.38  in  1902. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  increased  from  2,526  in 
1890  to  6,005  in  1900,  and  to  6,292  in  1902. 

The  number  of  students  in  universities  and  colleges  during  the 
year  was  i  I9,4gl6 — an  increase  of  4,225  over  the  previous  year. 

The  college-bred  negro  is  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter.  A 
report  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University, 
based  on  a  study  of  2,331  graduates,  of  whom  1,941  were  from 
negro  and  390  from  white  colleges,  tends  to  show  that  the  stand- 
ing and  character  of  negro  students  in  Northern  white  colleges 
are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  the  average  of  white  students.  The 
chosen  field  of  the  college-bred  negro  appears  to  be  in  the  South. 
Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  Southern-bom  graduates  remained  in 
the  South,  while  of  the  Northern-born  about  50  per  cent,  went 
South.  That  there  are  so  many  earnest  spirits  among  the  youth 
of  the  race  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  systems  and  status  of  education  in  foreign  countries  are  also 
presented  in  considerable  detail. 

Education  of  the  Will. — The  closing  lecture  of  the  course  in 
Pedagogy,  delivered  at  Sarbonne,  June  22,  1899,  by  F.  Buisson, 
Professor  at  Sarbonne,  is  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter,  eminently 
worthy  of  separate  publication  and  the  widest  possible  distribution. 

Altogether  the  report  is  replete  with  information  of  practical 
importance  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  promoted. 

r 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry^  1892. 
8vo.  Pp.  651.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

It  opens  with  a  concise  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
work  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  This  is 
followed  by  twenty-eight  special  reports  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  all  persons  concerned  with  the  animal  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  animal  diseases  in  their  relation  to  the  public  health. 
Particularly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  reports  on  "The  Duration 
of  the  Life  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  in  Cheese,"  by  F.  C.  Harrison ; 
"Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  Other  Animal  Diseases  Affecting  the 
Public  Health,"  by  D.  E.  M.  Salmon,  and  "Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  in  Foreign  Countries,''  by  George  Fayette  Thompson. 
Indeed,  the  volume  altogether  is  replete  with  matter  of  interest  to 
sanitarians. 
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The  World's  Commerce  and  American  Industries.  Graphi- 
cally illustrated  by  86  charts.  Prepared  by  John  J.  Macfarlane, 
A.M.,  Librarian.  Price  50  cents.  The  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum. 

A  brochure  of  1 1 1  pages,  illustrating  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  and  of  British  and  American  ship- 
ping.— The  graphic  method  shows  more  clearly  than  statistics 
alone  would  do  what  proportion  of  the  world's  trade  belongs  to 
each  of  the  principal  nations,  and  the  relative  importance,  from  a 
manufacturing  standpoint,  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having 
an  output  of  over  $20,000,000  of  manufactured  goods,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  is  also  given,  with  the  leading  industries  of 
each  city. 

BOOKS  and  pamphlets   RECEIVED. 

Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food.  By  Samuel  Rideal^ 
D.Sc. 

Practical  Hygiene.    By  Charles  Harrington,  M.D. 

The  Blues,  Causes  and  Cure.  By  Albert  Abrams,  A.M.,  M.D., 
F.R.M.S. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.    By  Seneca  Egbert,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Self-Cure  of  Consumption  without  Medicine.  By  Charles  H. 
Stanley  Davis,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

-  Spotted  Fever  (Tic  Fever)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    By  John 
F.  Anderson,  Hygienic  Labroatory  Bulletin  14,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clinical  Study  of  Organic  Iron.  By  John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Aphtha  and  Herpes  Contracted  by  Children  Drinking  Milk  from 
Cows  Suffering  with  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  By  E.  F.  Brush, 
M.D.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Malignant  Tumors  of  the  Naso-Pharynx.  By  Francis  J.  Quin- 
lan,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Management  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
By  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Management  of  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  in  Infants.    Ibid. 

Sources  and  Methods  of  Infection  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 
By  J.  O.  Cobb,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service. 

Some  Recent  Advanced  in  Medical  Therapeutics.  By  Thomas 
E.  Satterthwaite,  M.D.,  New  York. 
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Antiseptic  and  Germicidal  Properties  of  Glycerin.  By  M.  J. 
Rosenau.    Bulletin  16,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Management  of  Exacerbations  in  the  Course  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis.    By  John  F.  Russell,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Was  it  Wise  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  Change 
its  Code  of  Ethics?    By  D.  W.  Cathell,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Child-Labor  Legislation.  Handbook  1904.  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  105  E.  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 
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SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN   OF  AMERICA. 

The  tendency  of  successful  women  to  marriage  does  not  seem 
g^reat,  the  per  cent,  being  only  54.  In  every  case,  except  the  minis- 
ter and  lawyer,  the  table  shows  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  married^ 
and  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  number  of  the  women  in  these 
professions  married  before  they  entered  professional  life.  The 
journalist  comes  next  in  the  per  cent,  married,  while  the  artist 
falls  to  42  per  cent.,  and  the  educator  runs  very  little  risk — if  she 
considers  it  a  risk — her  chances  of  matrimony  being  only  26.3  per 
cent.,  or  a  little  over  one  to  four.  The  cause  of  this  invites  specula- 
tion. Is  it  merely  disinclination  on  her  part,  or  is  it  because  she 
has  less  opportunity  for  meeting  congenial  men ;  or  can  it  be  that 
her  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  possibly  the  instructive  habit 
makes  her  less  attractive  to  men  ?  At  any  rate,  success  and  matri- 
mony do  not  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  educator.  It  will 
doubtless  cause  surprise  that  the  table  shows  only  about  half  the 
successful  actresses  married.  This  may  be  due  to  their  omitting 
the  fact  of  their  marriage,  because  they  find  it  to  their  advantage 
professionally  to  be  supposed  unmarried,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  unmarry  with  so  much  ease. — 
Amanda  Carolyn  Northrop,  January  "Popular  Science  Monthly.'' 

Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson's  "Nineteenth  Century''  article  on 
"The  Deleterious  Eflfect  of  Americanization  Upon  Woman,'* 
-which  has  attracted  so  much  notice  and  has  been  read  with  mixed 
emotions  by  Americans,  is  published  entire  in  "The  Living  Age*' 
for  December  5. 

TROUBLE  ON  THE  TRAIL. 

The  movement  of  Texas  cattle  northward  had  hardly  begun 
before  it  was  noticed  that  a  malignant  disease  broke  out  among 
native  cattle  along  the  trail  over  which  the  driven  herd  had  passed. 
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Kansas  stockmen,  living  along  the  trail  or  on  the  prairies  where 
the  Texas  cattle  were  located,  lost  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  their 
cattle.  The  disease  raged  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  middle 
West.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  large  numbers  of  Texas  cattle  were 
shipped  up  the  Mississippi  and  scattered  through  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  The  disease  broke  out  in  almost 
every  community  where  Texas  cattle  were  located.  In  one  Illinois 
community  five  thousand  cattle  died  of  ''Texas  fever,"  and  in 
another  eighteen  thousand.  One  Illinois  farmer  started  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fat  cattle  to  market  after  they  had  been  in  contact 
with  cattle  from  Texas ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  died  before 
they  reached  their  destination.  According  to  the  health  officers 
of  Chicago,  in  1868  every  cow  but  one  living  within  two  miles  of 
the  stock-yards  where  Texas  cattle  were  kept  perished  of  the 
dread  disease.  All  over  the  West  a  strong  feeling  grew  up  against 
admitting  Texas  cattle,  and,  in  some  cases,  force  was  used  by 
stockmen  along  the  trail  to  protect  their  cattle  from  destruction. 
Nor  was  the  alarm  caused  by  the  disease  confined  to  the  West. 
Infected  cattle  had  been  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  were 
dying  along  the  way  and  in  the  New  York  stock-yards.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  eflfect  of  such  diseased  flesh  upon  human  health  was 
a  new  one,  and  caused  much  uneasiness.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  cattle  commissioners  of  New  York  State,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  City  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  check  the 
importation  of   diseased  cattle  from  the  West.     .     .     . 

Nothing  positive  was  known  in  regard  to  either  the  cause  of  the 
disease  or  the  manner  of  its  transmission  until  the  subject  was 
taken  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1889.  Under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  bureau,  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  subject  was  begun  at  the  experiment 
station,  near  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  laboratories  of  the 
station,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biological  research  that  this  coun- 
try has  witnessed  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Animal  Pathology,  now  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
medical  faculty .^From  "The  Texas  Cattle  Fever :  How  Science 
is  Winning  a  Long  Fight/'  ])y  Prof.  Charles  Shirley  Potts  (Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas),  "American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews"  for  Tanuarv. 

BEANS   VERSUS   LITERATURE. 

The  best  that  may  be  said  for  Thoreau's  regimen  of  beans  is, 
not  that  that  immortal  diet  was  merely  wholesome  or  cheap,  or 
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even  that  it  was  transmuted  into  delightful  literature — but  that 
Thoreau  liked  it.  He  was  catering  for  himself  and  to  himself. 
When  Byron  came  of  age,  he  provided  the  conventional  roast  ox 
and  ale  for  his  tenants  in  honor  of  his  majority,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  London,  where  he  dined  alone  upon  his  favorite  deli- 
cacy, ham  and  eggs.  He  catered  for  his  public  at  Newstead,  and 
to  himself  in  town.  But  the  only  editors  who  permit  themselves 
such  solitary  Ipxury  of  personal  indulgence  are  the  young  men 
who  own,  write,  and  print  the  queer  little  4^  x  7  magazines  with 
still  queerer  names.  They  give  no  hostages  to  fortune  except 
paper,  printer's  ink,  and  time.  If  you  would  seek  a  better  analogy 
to  the  real  editorial  function,  follow  some  excellent  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  or  of  a  foreign  city  where  marketing  bears  as  yet  no 
social  stigma,  as  he  journeys  to  the  public  market,  with  basket 
upon  his  careful  arm,  intent  upon  selecting  a  dinner  for  his  family. 
— The  January  "Atlantic." 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  COMPLEXION. 

A  woman's  complexion  gives  her  more  concern  than  anything 
else,  for  it  is  one  of  her  chief  attractions.  If  the  skin  is  coarse  and 
covered  with  pimples  or  other  blemishes  she  loses  more  than  half 
her  charm,  and,  not  only  that,  she  looks  unwholesome.  It  is  with- 
in the  power  of  almost  every  one  to  have  a  healthy  skin.  Doubt- 
less many  poor  complexions  are  due  to  constitutional  troubles, 
indigestion,  imperfect  circulation,  etc.  These  in  nearly  every  case 
can  be  remedied  by  the  physician.  Moles,  birthmarks  and  other 
such  blemishes  also  can  usually  be  removed  by  the  surgeon  or  skin 
specialist.  Other  facial  detractions,  such  as  pimples  and  black- 
heads, it  is  largely  within  the  province  of  the  individual  to  treat ; 
at  least  she  can  greatly  assist  the  physician  by  proper  care  of  the 
complexion.  A  beneficial  system  of  facial  treatment  is  described  by 
Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Murray  in  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the 
complexion  in  the  February  ^'Delineator.''.  The  illustrations  are  an 
effective  addition  to  the  article. 

WHAT  IS  A  SCAB. 

Under  the  definition  that  a  scab  is  one  zvho  gives  ttwre  value  for 
the  same  price  than  another,  it  would  seem  that  society  can  be 
generally  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  the  scabs  and  the  non- 
scabs.  But  on  closer  investigation,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  non-scab  is  almost  a  vanishing  quantity.  In  the  social  jungle 
everybody  is  preying  upon  everybody  else.    As  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
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Rockefeller,  he  who  was  a  scab  yesterday  is  a  non-scab  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  may  be  a  scab  again. 

The  woman  stenographer  or  book-keeper  who  receives  forty 
dollars  per  month  where  a  man  was  receiving  seventy-five  is  a 
scab.  So  is  the  woman  who  does  a  man's  work  at  a  weaving  ma- 
chine, and  the  child  who  goes  into  the  mill  or  factory.  And  the 
father  who  is  scabbed  out  of  work  by  the  wives  and  children  of 
other  men,  sends  his  own  wife  and  children  to  scab  in  order  to 
save  himself. — ^Jack  London  in  the  January  "Atlantic/' 
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A  few  Sundays  ago  the  vast  reading  public  of  New  York  City 
was  somewhat  mystified  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  very  small 
but  significant  advertisement,  appearing  in  certain  obscure  places 
in  all  the  daily  newspapers.  Each  advertisement  had  something 
to  say  about  the  "Proctor  Plan.''  When  Mr.  Proctor  was  asked 
as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  he  simply  answered:  "The 
'Proctor  Ran'  just  consists  in  taking  care  of  the  Proctor  audiences 
at  the  Proctor  theatres ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  part  of  the  'Proctor 
Plan*  to  furnish  each  auditor  with  a  clean,  wholesome  show,  and 
plenty  of  it ;  with  courteous  attention  from  the  moment  one  enters 
the  doors,  until  one  leaves  it;  with  pleasant  and  agreeable  sur- 
roundings,  alike  for  young  and  old,  and  finally  to  leave  all  comers 
with  the  impression  that  they  have  received  more  than  their 
money's  worth,  which  in  all  cases  is  really  a  fact." 

That  veteran  but  gay  and  graceful  minstrel,  George  H.  Prim- 
rose, who  has  been  nearly  thirty-five  years  on  the  stage,  and  still 
gives  the  impression  of  perennial  yoiith,  had  something  to  say  re- 
cently about  the  Proctor  playhouses,  in  which  he  is  at  present 
playing.  "In  all  my  long  experience,"  said  Mr.  Primrose,  "I  have 
never  passed  a  more  pleasant  engagement  than  I  am  now  playing 
on  the  stages  of  Mr.  Proctor's  various  theatres.  They  show  me 
most  conclusively  the  high  degree  of  perfection  attained  by  the 
modern  vaudeville  playhouse.  Twenty,  yes,  even  ten  years  ago,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  patrons  of  what  we 
were  then  wont  to  call  a  variety  show  would  ever  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  their  favorite  form  of  entertainment  amid  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, managed  with  such  rare  skill,  and  affording  so  much 
delight  to  the  thousands  of  people  gathered  within  the  four  walls. 
Not  alone  does  the  beauty  of  the  theatres  themselves  compel  atten- 
tion, but  in  the  careful  detail  of  the  handling  of  the  stage  there  is 
much  to  wonder  at  and  to  praise." 
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The  proximity  of  Long  Island  to  the  greatest  center  of  popula- 
<tion  in  this  country,  and  the  increasing  use  of  its  territory  as  a 
resort  and  place  of  residence,  make  valuable  any  study  of  its 
•climatic  features. 

Though  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States,  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  healthfulness 
by  the  medical  profession  in  general.  Medical  men  who  have 
been  everywhere  and  who  know  everything  have  never  been  on 
Long  Island,  nor  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  often  thought 
to  abound  in  marshes,  malaria  and  mosquitoes.  Practically  the 
•opposite  is  true.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
rising  gently  from  the  south  shore  to  the  north,  and  terminating 
in  a  bluff,  with  beautiful  bits  of  scenery  on  land,  and  magnificent 
views  at  sea.  To  the  north  the  distant  hills  of  Connecticut,  and 
to  the  west,  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  can  be  seen,  and  to  the 
south,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  all  of  its  grandeur. 

Through  the  center  of  the  island  is  a  range  of  hills  from  100 
to  400  feet  in  height.  Between  the  bluff  and  the  central  hills  is  an 
•elevated  plain  of  fertile  soil  supporting  a  growth  of  deciduous 
trees,  many  of  the  old  ones  of  large  size.  South  of  the  central 
hills,  sloping  to  the  water  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty  feet  per  mile, 
is  an  almost  unbroken  sandy  plain  covered   by  a  pine   forest. 

*Read  at  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Jan- 
^uary  27,  1904. — Advance  Sheet  from  Transactions  by  courtesy  of  the  Secretary. 
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Along  the  south  shore  lies  the  Great  South  Bay,  from  two  to 
five  miles  wide  and  lOO  miles  long,  and  separated  from  the  ocean 
by  a  sandy  bar  averaging  one-half  mile  wide — varying  in  width 
by  the  force  of  violent  storms. 

There  are  two  navigable  rivers  on  the  island,  and  a  number  of 
small  inland  lakes  of  fresh  water;  especially  in  the  eastern  half. 
Some  of  these  have  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet. 

The  central  part  of  .the  island,  only  fifty  miles  from  New  York 
City,  is  yet  largely  an  unbroken  forest,  except  for  the  small 
villages,  and  is  in  such  a  state  of  nature  that  hundreds  of  wild 
deer  inhabit  its  more  remote  portions. 

I--ong  Island,  as  you  know,  lies  about  twenty  miles  off  the  New 
England  coast,  separated  by  that  inland  sea.  Long  Island.  Sound. 
It  is  approximately  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long,  containing  nearly  1,000,000  acres;  and  yet 
with  only  1,682  square  miles  of  territory,  it  has  250  miles  of 
water  front,  counting  the  Sound,  its  bays,  and  the  ocean.  It  is 
the  only  considerable  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  receives  all  its  attendant  influence  dimin- 
ishing the  diflFerence  between  the  temperature  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  day  and  night. 

Formation. 

Long  Island  is  of  glacial  formation.  The  greater  part  con- 
sists of  sand  and  gravel  and  occasionally  a  layer  of  clay,  overlaid 
with  drift,  growing  thinner  toward  the  south  shore.  The  drift 
proper  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and,  at 
the  western  end,  boulders.  Under  this  i5"a  deposit  of  coarse  yel- 
low gravel  and  sand,  brought  to  its  present  place  by  glacial  ac- 
tion, but  existing  in  a  stratified  condition  before  the  arrival  of 
the  glacier.  This  yellow  gravel  and  sand  drift  in  a  comparatively 
unaltered  state  forms  the  soil  of  the  pine  barrens  of  the  region 
south  of  the  central  hills.  (Merrill.)  At  the  western  end  of  the 
island  the  glacial  drift  proper  attains  its  maximum  depth,  and  dim- 
inishes toward  the  eastern  end,  its  average  depth  for  fifty  miles 
being  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet. 

The  strata  underlying  the  drift  contain,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  many  rocks  tilted  at  an  angle  and  identical  with  the 
formation  of  Manhattan  Island.  A  large  amount  of  sand  and 
gravel,  increasing  in  amount  toward  the  eastern  end,  and  in  places 
strata  of  clay  are  found.     The  clay  overlies  white  laminated  sands^ 
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and  under  these  again  are  layers  of  clay  and  layers  of  sand,  the 
sand  largely  predominating.  Wells  bored  at  different  parts  of  the 
island  show  that  under  the  sandy  loam,  varying  in  depth  from 
an  inch  or  two  to  three  feet,  the  soil  is  made  up  of  stratified 
layers  of  sand  and  gravel  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  three 
feet  of  clay  per  hundred  feet.  My  own  specimens  from  several 
places  show  no  clay  to  a  depth  of  100  feet:  in  other  places  only 
three  feet  of  clay  was  found  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  In  one  well 
near  my  home  vitrified  clay  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  was  found,  fifty 
feet  under  the  surface,  but  except  thin  layers  of  clay  at  varying 
depths — due  probably  to  glacial  folding — only  laminated  sand  and 
gravel  is  found  to  a  depth  as  deep  as  the  deepest  wells  have  been 
made. 

The  clay  strata  imder  the  surface  of  the  island  dip  toward 
the  south,  falling  about  10  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  ground- 
water level,  but  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  pitched  at  varying 
angles. 

The  stratified  sands  and  gravel  which  overlie  the  supposed 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  contain  fossils  which  determine 
their  age  beyond  question.  Their  high  elevation  must  be  due  to 
their  having  been  raised  to  their  present  position  by  glacial 
action.  The  pressure  of  the  ice  sheet  threw  into  a  series  of  folds 
the  stratified  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  and  then  pushing  onward 
rode  over  them  carrying  an  immense  mass  of  sand,  gravel  and 
debris  from  New  England  and  New  York. 

It  is  probable  that  Long  Island  Sound  was  a  body  of  water — 
an  arm  of  the  sea — previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ice  sheet ;  for  op- 
posite the  narrowest  parts  the  glacial  drift  on  the  island  is  great- 
est, and  least  opposite  the  widest  part,  where  the  ice  sheet  lost 
the  greater  part  of  it€  glacial  drift. 

Of  course  many  changes  have  occurred  on  the  island  since 
the  retreat  of  the  glacier.  These  are  mainly  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  coast  line.  The  swift  westerly  currents  are  wearing  away 
the  eastern  end  and  depositing  it  along  the  shores.  The  bays 
are  becoming  slowly  shallower. 

It  can  be  shown  by  a  study  of  its  geology  that  the  island  is 
made  up  mainly  of  sand  and  gravel  and  thin  strata  of  clay,  dip- 
ping from  north  to  south.  Its  ground-water  currents  must, 
therefore,  flow  from  north  to  south,  and  the  drainage  in  the  same 
direction.  Wells  located  to  the  north  of  a  dwelling  will,  there- 
fore, be  less  liable  to  contamination  than  if  located  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  cesspools  located  on  the  south  side  of  a  residence 
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will  be  less  liable  to  contaminate  the  wells  than  if  their  position 
were  reversed. 

Tlie  character  of  the  soil  modifies  the  climate  in  respect  to  fogs. 
They  are  more  frequent  over  wet  clay  soil  than  over  a  dry,  well- 
drained  soil,  such  as  the  sandy  soil  of  Long  Island. 

Old  Greenwich  village  in  New  York  was  traditionally  healthy, 
and  this  region  is  so  to-day.  Epidemics  that  attacked  the  old  city 
one  hundred  years  ago  found  no  lodgment  in  Greenwich.  This 
has  always  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  underlying  soil,  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  is  pure  sand,  and  provides  ex- 
cellent drainage.  The  same  condition  prevails  on  Long  Island, 
with  the  difference  that  instead  of  the  sand  being  fifty  feet  deep 
it  is  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  water  of  the  island  is  very  pure.  Bec?iuse  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  it  is  freer  from  organic  and  inorganic  material  than 
wells  of  other  regions  not  having  a  sand  and  gravel  soil.  There 
are  a  great  many  never-failing  springs  coming  up  from  the  sand 
along  the  shores  and  in  the  Nissequogue  Valley,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  fifty  degrees  the  year  round;  and  even  in  the 
highlands  and  in  the  sandy  forests  are  numerous  ponds,  all  of 
them  sending  forth  streams  of  clear,  cold,  sparkling  water. 

The  existence  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  referred  to  as  having 
no  inlet  or  outlet  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  basin  has  been  formed 
in  the  clay  stratum  by  glacial  folding.  These  necessarily  fill 
from  the  ground  water,  and  remain  pure  because  of  the  water 
filtering  through  the  sand. 

Temperature. 

During  the  decade,  1890  to  1900,  a  consecutive  period  of  3,650 
days,  the  writer  made,  at  Brentwood,  situated  in  the  pine  belt — 
about  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  island — daily  observations 
of  temperature,  wfnd  direction,  precipitation,  relative  humidity, 
character  of  day — as  to  sunshine  and  other  meteorological  phe- 
nomena— ^and  the  following  deductions  in  this  paper  are  made 
from  those  records : 

The  mean  summer  temperature  is  70"*.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature is  30°.  The  mean  yearly  temperature  is  51.80"*.  For 
comparison  I  may  add  that  the  mean  yearly  temperature  of  the  en- 
tire State  is  45"* ;  Nantucket,  49.5'' ;  New  York  City,  52°,  and  At- 
lantic City,  52.7°.  The  annual  range  of  temperature  of  Long  Island 
is  39°,  while  the  annual  range  for  the  whole  country  is  from  64* 
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to  yy''.  It  is  least  at  the  eastern  and  increases  toward  the  western 
end  of  the  island.  The  average  temperature  of  the  island  for 
the  month  of  July  is  z^  warmer  than  Nantucket,  and  for  Jan- 
uary 3**  cooler,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  relative  humidity  of 
7f  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Long  Island,  and  the  difference  in  the 
thermometric  readings  is  practically  obliterated  because  of  the 
drier  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  Suffolk  County,  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  island,  averages  in  summer  5°  cooler  than  New 
York  City.  The  temperature  of  this  portion  of  the  island  in  sum- 
mer is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  northern  New  York  and  New 
England,  while  its  temperature  in  winter  is  about  that  of  Central 
New  Jersey. 

The  winter  temperature  of  Suffolk  County  is  higher  by  15** 
than  the  rest  of  New  York  State.  The  difference  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  modifying  effect  of  the  ocean,  giving  heat  during  the 
winter,  and  coolness  during  the  summer.  When  the  winds  are 
from  the  south  or  southwest  the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of 
Long  Island  may  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which,  having  a  yearly  temperature  of  73°,  can  communicate  to 
the  coast  heat  sufficient  to  modify  the  climate. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Turner,  Meteorologist-  to  the  New  York  Weather 
Bureau,  says  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  maritime  climate  along 
the  coast  is  eastern  Long  Island.  One  noticeable  feature  of  this 
is  the  retardation  of  the  seasons,  amounting  to  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  change  from  one  to  another  is  gradual,  a  valuable  feature  for 
the  debilitated;  for  the  more  gradual  the  change  from  season  to 
season  the  less  injurious  is  the  effect.  The  time  of  the  first  killing 
frost  is  fully  three  weeks  later  on  the  eastern  end  than  on  the 
western  end  of  the  island. 

Humidity. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  climate  is  its  low  rela- 
tive humidity,  especially  in  the  pine  region.  It  is  lowest  in  winter 
and  spring— -during  the  cold  months — the  reverse  of  that  which 
occurs  inland.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  more  moderate  heat 
and  cold  of  the  island,  and  to  the  southwesterly  winds  in  summer. 

The  average  yearly  humidity  is  72.75  per  cent.,  while  Atlantic 
City  is  80.5  per  cent.;  Block  Island,  84.5  per  cent.;  Nantucket, 
80.5  per  cent.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  69J  per  cent.,  only  3  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  of  Long  Island.  The  entire  State  of  New  York 
is  75.5  per  cent.     The  influence  of  a  low  relative  humidity  for 
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those  seeking  relief  from  chronic  inflammatory  troubles  should  be 
given  considerable  prominence. 

Sunshine. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  feature  of  any  climate  is  the  amount 
of  sunshine.  Its  general  tonic  effect  leads  to  an  increased  vitality. 
The  amount  of  sunshine  on  Long  Island  is  greatest  in  the  pine 
forest  region  at  the  eastern  end  and  southern  shore.  The  average 
number  of  clear  days  is  72  more  than  New  York  City,  90  more 
than  Nantucket,  and  120  more  than  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Including  all  days  in  which  the  sun  shines  all  day,  or  a  part  of 
the  day,  sufficient  to  permit  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  has  an  average  of  300  days,  forty  more  than 
Atlantic  City,  sixty  more  than  Xarragansett  Pier,  104  more  than 
Nantucket,  only  twelve  less  than  Denver,  and  30  less  than 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Long  Island,  in  a  surprising  way,  ranks  high  among  other 
places  having  a  wide  reputation  in  this  feature  of  climate — w^hich 
has,  perhaps,  the  greatest  influence  of  all  upon  the  invalid. 

IVind  Direction. 

The  influence  of  the  wind  direction  upon  the  climate  of  the 
island  is  only  understood  when  we  realize  that  Long  Island  is 
really  far  out  at  sea,  in  position  approaching  a  right  angle  to  the 
mainland.  It  is  so  placed  that  it  has  140  miles  of  longitude,  and 
only  37  miles  of  latitude.  (Trask.)  The  wind  direction  in  sum- 
mer is  from  the  south  and  southwest,  from  off  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  whole  length  of  the  island  meets  it  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  as  the  heated  air  arises,  the  breeze,  cooled  by  a  large 
expanse  of  pure  water,  blows  in  to  take  its  place.  It  commonly 
penetrates  inland  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the  whole  evergreen 
forest  region,  or  until  it  meets  the  central  hills.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing condition  for  six  months  of  the  year.  In  winter  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  northwest,  and  produces  a  continental 
type  of  climate,  but  often  there  are  considerable  periods  when 
the  wind  direction  is  from  the  southwest,  and  Long  Island  again 
enjoys  the  tempering  effect  of  the  ocean. 

Pine  Forest, 

The  pine  forest  of  the  island  occupies  the  portion  between  the 
central  range  of  hills  and  the  south  shore,  six  to  eight  miles  in 
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width,  and  extends  for  sixty  miles  through  the  whole  length  of 
Suffolk  County.  The  trees  are  nearly  all  of  the  yellow  pitch  pine 
variety.  There  is  no  other  evergreen  forest  of  equal  size  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  short  of  the  Adirondacks.  (Winfield.) 
Evergreens  are  indigenous  in  all  this  region.  Any  cultivated  spot 
abandoned  a  few  years  springs  up  in  a  thick  growth  of  pines. 
The  whole  region  is  filled  with  a  balsamic  odor  very  noticeable  to 
one  not  accustomed  to  living  here.  The  soil,  as  in  all  pine-wood 
regions,  is  very  sandy,  insuring  dryness  and  excellent  drainage. 
The  belief  in  the  favorable  influence  of  the  pines  in  pulmonary 
and  other  affections,  and  in  convalescence  from  all  acute  diseases, 
is  general  among  physicians. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  an  article  on  "Evergreen  Forests 
as  a  Therapeutic  Agent  in  Pulmonary  Phthisis,''  says  that  aseptic 
air  has  a  less  powerful  curative  effect  upon  suppurative  processes 
than  air  in  which  the  aseptic  condition  is  due  to  the  persistent 
presence  of  some  antiseptic  agent  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy 
<?xisting  septic  germs. 

Evergreen  forests  have  a  powerful  purifying  effect  upon  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  rendering  it  antiseptic  by  the  chemical 
combinations  which  are  going  on  in  them. 

The  clinical  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  pine  forests  on 
phthisical  subjects  is  unquestionable.  The  changes  attributable 
to  the  persistent  inhalation  of  air  impregnated  with  the  emana- 
tions of  such  forests  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  atmosphere 
is  not  only  aseptic,  but  antiseptic — made  antiseptic  by  some  ele- 
ment which  is  not  only  fatal  to  germ  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  stimulant  and  tonic  to  normal  physiological  processes  within  the 
the  lung.  This  element  Dr.  Loomis  believed  to  be  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  formed  by  the  atmospheric  oxydation  of  turpentine 
vapors. 

Adding  to  the  effect  of  the  pine  forest  the  aseptic  ocean  air 
which  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year  is  carried  through 
the  entire  pine  region — making,  in  addition,  the  temperature  cool 
and  more  equable — ^the  sandy  soil,  the  effect  of  the  low  relative 
humidity,  the  large  amount  of  sunshine.  Long  Island  presents 
climatic  features  in  its  pine-forest  region  not  surpassed  by  any 
place  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  therapeutic  elements  desired  in  a  climate  are  pure  air,  with 
freedom  from  organic  and  inorganic  material,  and  without  exces- 
sive dampness;  an  abundance  of  sunshine;  a  sandy  soil,  and  an 
equable  temperature.     All  these  Long  Island  possesses,  and  in 
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addition,  the  antiseptic  elements  in  the  emanations  from  its  pine 
forest,  and  the  bromine  and  iodine  in  its  ocean  air.  Man  is  es- 
sentially modified  in  his  vitality  by  the  influence  of  climate.  Those 
who  live  in  a  good  climate  possess  greater  longevity  and  present 
greater  resistance  to  disease.  Dr.  Winfield,  of  Brooklyn,  says 
that  a  physician  of  national  reputation  once  observed  that  the 
two  healthiest  counties  in  the  United  States  were  Suffolk  County, 
L.  L,  and  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  The  mortality  statistics  of 
Long  Island  prove  its  claim  to  climatic  superiority,  as  evidenced 
in  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  In  my  own  township  in  the 
year'  1903  there  were  141  deaths  from  all  causes — including  in- 
fancy. Of  these  11  per  cent,  were  between  80  and  100  years :  the 
average  age  of  the  11  per  cent,  was  86  years.  From  published 
reports  in  Suffolk  County  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  i, 
1891,  there  were  770  deaths,  the  average  age  being  62  years:  526 
of  the  770  were  between  70  and  90  years,  and  17  were  between 
90  and  100  years. 

From  published  records  in  the  years  1885-86-87  there  were  3,- 
935  deaths  in  all  of  Long  Island  of  those  over  20  years  of  age: 
1,394  of  them  were  between  70  and  90  years ;  642  between  80  and 
100  years;  iii  between  90  and  100,  and  4  over  100.  This  is  a 
remarkable  showing.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  equaled  by  any 
other  place  in  the  country. 

The  climate  of  Long  Island  is  favorable  because  of  its  low 
altitude  in  increasing  functional  activity  of  circulatory  organs; 
in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  surgical  diseases  to 
acclerate  tissue  change;  for  all  invalids  who  cannot  bear  great 
changes  of  temperature;  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  because  of 
its  pure  air,  equable  temperature  and  evergreen  forest;  for  neu- 
rasthenia, nerve  exhaustion  and  allied  nervous  troubles  requir- 
ing relaxation,  because  of  its  strikingly  sedative  qualities,  and 
particularly  valuable  in  insomnia  due  to  nervousness.  People 
who  come  to  central  and  eastern  Long  Island  are  always  surprised 
at  first  at  the  increased  amount  of  sleep  induced.  The  atmos- 
phere is  always  described  by  one  experiencing  it  for  the  first  time 
as  invigorating  and  quieting.  Among  native  Long  Islanders 
tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases,  rheumatism  is  scarcely 
more  frequently  met,  malaria  does  not  exist  except  in  some  sec- 
tions at  the  western  end. 

When  Long  Island  is  fully  understood,  and  medical  men  be- 
come familiar  with  its  natural  conditions,  its  sandy  soil,  favoring 
sanitation  and  modifying  heat  and  moisture ;  its  equable  and  rela- 
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lively  cool  climate  tempered  by  the  aseptic  and  antiseptic  ocean  air, 
and  influenced  by  the  antiseptic  emanations  of  its  pine  forest ;  its 
low  relative  humidity;  its  large  amount  of  sunshine;  its  pure 
water  supply — ^that  it  is  the  only  considerable  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  entirely  surrounded  by  water — that  it  is  a  pier  with 
all  these  natural  advantages  extending  one  hundred  miles  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  attached  to  the  greatest  city  in  America; 
when  medical  men  become  familiar  with  all  this,  Long  Island  will 
reach  its  manifest  destiny,  and  become  one  great  health  resort. 


AN  ATMOSPHERIC  EDDY. 


It  was  several  years  ago  discovered,  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  "VSJeather  Bureau,  that  a  belt  some 
200  miles  wide  lies  between  the  Piedmont  Hateau  and  the  ocean, 
in  North  Carolina,  and  approximately  within  the  76th  and  8oth 
meridians,  which  is  but  little  affected  by  violent  atmospheric 
pressures.  It  is  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  quiescence,  the  air 
currents  seldom  exceeding  a  breeze  lusty  enough  to  detach  dead 
limbs  from  superannuated  trees.  The  storms  which  sweep  up 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the  hurricane  months  give  it  but  a 
comparatively  mild  shock,  while  the  cyclones  which  hurtle  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  areas  leave  it  practically  immune.  Just  as 
eddies  form  in  the  bends  of  sinuous  water-courses,  so  an  atmos- 
pheric eddy  forms  in  the  elbow  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Precipitation 
of  rain  and  snow  is  ample,  but  never  excessive ;  the  temperature 
is  modified  by  cooling  intervals;  purest  of  water  flows  from  the 
foot  hills ;  sub-tropical  vegetation — ^the  palmetto  and  cactus — hob- 
nob with  the  boreal  junipers  and  pines.  Sanitarians  have  has- 
tened to  utilize  these  climatic  advantages  in  the  interest  of  in- 
valids and  patients,  and  more  than  one  Pinehurst  spreads  out  its 
beneficence  over  favored  locations  of  this  peculiar  area.  A  recent 
statement  declared  that  these  resorts  cannot  accommodate  one- 
half  the  annual  applicants. 

Combining  all  these  sanitary  advantages,  and  supplemented  by 
most  charming  environment  of  woods,  hills  and  watei  spaces, 
Fayetteville,  in  Cumberland  County,  stands  conspicuous  and  ever 
attractive.  It  is  on  the  direct  railway  thoroughfare  between 
Florida  and  northern  cities,  and  makes  a  delightful  half-way  house 
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for  such  as  elect  to  tarrv  on  their  wav.  For  thirteen  vears  I  have 
made  some  portion  of  this  phenomenal  atmospheric  eddy  my  place 
of  winter  residence,  after  testing  all  the  resorts  between  Norfolk 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  with  comparison  in  favor,  all  told,  of  Fay- 
etteville.  My  temperature  record  for  the  month  of  January,  sys- 
tematically kept,  shows  fifteen  days  clear,  seven  cloudy  and  nine 
partly  clear,  \vith  an  average  day  temperature  of  42  degrees. 
Nights  are  apt  to  be  cold,  with  the  mercury  frequently  at  freezing* 
point,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  lettuce  and  jonquil  culture, 
under  cloth.  Fluctuations  are  most  variable.  For  example,  on 
January  2d  the  thermometer  on  a  northern  exposure  showed  60 
degrees,  and  on  a  southern  exposure,  70  degrees.  Peep  frogs 
were  heard  that  day,  and  sweet-gum  buds  were  as  large  as  pecan 
nuts.  On  the  loth  the  mercury  showed  10  degrees  for  a  mini- 
mum; on  the  22d,  65  degrees  as  a  maximum.  Four  consecutive 
days,  28th  to  31st,  showed  snow  and  sleet,  which  two  succeeding 
warm  days  carried  away.  On  February  4th  jonquils  in  gardens 
seemed  ready  to  bloom,  but  were  retarded  by  a  succeeding  cold 
spell,  lasting  five  days,  w4th  a  minimum  temperature  of  24  degrees 
and  a  maximum  of  42  degrees.  One  inter\^ening  day  showed  65 
degrees.  Up  to  the  12th  we  had  five  days  clear,  and  seven 
partly  clear.     The  ground-hog  disclaims  all  responsibility. 

Charles  H.\llock,  M.  A.,  Obserz'er. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS.* 


By  William  Tibbles,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.G.A., 
^ledical  Officer  of  Health,  Nottingham,  England. 


Phthisical  people  about  to  marry  should  be  warned  of  the  risk 
that  their  oflFspring  may  develop  the  disease.  Even  if  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  be  free  from  the  disease,  their  children  may 
develop  it,  if  the  stock  be  phthisical.  Sci'ofulous,  tuberculous  and 
superannuated  people  ought  not  to  be  married,  or  should  not, 
at  any  rate,  become  progenitors ;  healthy,  vigorous  individuals 
should  not  marrv  cousins  or  their  near  relatives :  all  such  alliances 

•Written  for  and  Reprinted  from  "The    Detroit    Medical    Journal,"    Janu- 
ary, 1904. 
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are  likely  to  end  in  the  production  of  children  of  the  scrofulous 
or  tubercular  diathesis,  with  a  strong  tendency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  consumption. 

Children  born  of  phthisical  parents  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  of  life  as  a  person  who  exhibits  the  early  signs  of  the 
disease,  so  far  as  thev  can  be  enforced.  This  is  the  means  of 
-eradicating  the  inherited  tendency  to  the  disease ;  by  fitting  their 
tissues  to  resist  the  invasion  by  bacilli  tuberculosis;  or,  rather 
unfitting  them  for  the  development  therein  of  these  bacilli. 

Tuberculous  mothers  should  not  suckle  their  young ;  nor  should 
-their  children  be  brought  up  by  hand,  if  this  can  be  avoided. 
The  best  means  of  fitting  the  infant  for  resisting  the  disease  in 
its  many  forms,  for  warding  off  marasmus,  tubercular  meningitis, 
struma,  scrofula,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  is  to  pro- 
vide it  with  a  good  wet-nurse.  The  practice  of  providing  mother- 
Jess  infants,  or  the  infant  of  a  delicate  woman,  with  a  wet-nurse 
has  fallen  into  desuetude,  as  other  modes  of  feeding  have  become 
fashionable.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  thousands  of  children  now 
die  or  become  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  diseases,  owing  to  their 
being  bottle-fed,  who  might  escape  these  troubles  if  they  had  the 
milk  of  a  good  healthy  woman.  The  practice  is  old-fashioned 
and  there  are  some  arguments  against  it;  but  the  greatest  and 
most  persuasive  argument  with  most  people  is  its  expense.  A 
wet-nurse  should  l>e  subjected  to  a  medical  examination ;  she  must 
not  be  of  a  phthisical  family,  nor  have  any  taint  of  this  or  any 
other  constitutional  or  communicable  disease. 

If  the  child  must  be  fed  bv  hand,  it  should  have  the  fresh  milk 
•of  the  cow,  goat,  ewe  or  ass,  modified  to  approximate  mothers' 
milk  chemically.  From  six  to  twelve  months  of  age,  the  child 
may  have,  in  addition  to  milk,  a  little  beef-tea  or  clear  soup,  tgg 
or  custard :  or  some  of  the  milk  may  be  thickened  with  one  of  the 
patent  foods,  or  with  baked  flour,  arrowroot  or  bread.  From  one 
to  two  years  of  age,  porridge  should  be  given  for  breakfast;  the 
juice  of  meat,  gravy,  or  clear  soup  for  dinner,  the  rest  of  the  food 
consisting  of  milk  and  milky  foods.  After  teething  is  over,  the 
•child  mav  have  a  little  finely  cut  meat  once  or  twice  a  dav,  and 
some  bread  and  butter  in  addition  to  the  other  articles.  Milk 
must  still  be  given  liberally  for  a  long  time,  and  the  amount  the 
child  takes  at  meals  should  be  mostly  drunk  first;  after  this,  he 
may  have  as  much  bread  and  butter  or  potato,  meat,  or  gravy,  as 
he  reasonably  wants.  The  child's  bread  should  not  be  soaked  in 
milk  or  gravy;  he  should  chew  it  so  that  it  may  be  intimately 
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mixed  with  the  saliva,  whereby  its  starchy  ingredients  are  con- 
verted into  sugar,  and  more  easily  digested.  But  milk  may  be 
given  freely  while  the  child  is  eating  bread,  between  each  mouth- 
ful or  two,  for  more  will  be  drunk  so  than  otherwise. 

In  childhood,  the  disease  is  promoted  by  every  condition  incom- 
patible with  health  to  which  the  system  is  exposed.  The  body 
must  therefore  be  fortified  against  it  by  good  food  and  hygienic 
management.  In  this  period  the  diet  should  consist  of  plenty  of 
meat,  soup,  t^^s  and  milk,  with  a  fair  amount  of  bread,  potato 
and  farinaceous  puddings;  potatoes  should  not  be  taken  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things,  but  in  moderation  they  are  valuable  for 
their  starch,  and  the  salts  which  give  them  their  anti-scorbutic 
properties.  Oatmeal  and  lentils  are  valuable,  as  in  addition  to 
their  proteid  and  carbohydrate  elements,,  they  are  rich  in  iron  and 
phosphates.  It  often  happens  as  soon  as  a  child  shows  signs  of 
tubercular  glands,  or  other  such  trouble,  he  is  deprived  of  all 
bread  and  potato  and  dosed  freely  with  cod-liver  oil,  as  though 
the  latter  could  entirely  replace  the  former,  to  the  patient's  great 
and  lasting  benefit.  Bread  and  potatoes  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  organism,  nor  should  they  be  stopped  from 
the  dietary,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  replaced  by  meat,  milk^ 
eggs  and  other  nitrogenous  foods.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
a  diet  of  bread  and  potatoes  favors  the  development  of  the  tuber- 
cle ;  and  perhaps  they  do,  but  only  because  the  diet  contains  an  in- 
sufficiency of  proteid  material ;  therefore,  do  not  cut  them  off  en- 
tirely, but  add  more  nitrogenous  food  to  the  diet,  as  already  in- 
dicated. 

The  importance  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  muscular 
exercise  for  children  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  pareiHs 
as  preventive  measures ;  it  is  useless  to  modify  the  diet  and  dose 
the  child  with  cod-liver  oil,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  allowed  to 
sit  all  day  long  in  a  close  room  or  crowded  schoolroom.  The 
schoolroom  must  be  well  ventilated,  the  school  hours  not  too  long, 
and  long  evening  studies  must  not  be  allowed.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise  in  gymnastics,  or  at  least  with  hoop, 
skipping-rope  or  shuttlecock  and  battledore.  The  great  mischief 
is  that  girls  give  up  their  exercise  too  early  in  life ;  almost  before 
puberty  comes  upon  them  they  consider  it  unwomanly  to  exercise 
in  this  manner;  but,  as  they  become  too  old  for  their  childish 
games,  they  must  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  hockey,  tennis,  cricket,  cycling 
or  riding,  along  with  their  brothers,  to  whom  this  exercise  is 
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equally  a  necessity.  Indeed,  to  be  successful  in  our  object  we 
must  definitely  prescribe  the  amount  of  food  and  drink,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  to  be  allotted  to  lessons,  to  play  and  exercise,  and  to 
fsleep. 

There  is  no  remedy  which  has  so  well-established  a  reputation 
as  cod-liver  oil,  both  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  phthisis ; 
and  there  is  no  remedy  which  has  been  more  abused.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  every  child  of  tubercular  habit  or  phthis- 
ical descent  which  is  benefited  by  cod-liver  oil.  Physicians  are 
taught  by  daily  experience  that  instances  occur  in  which  a  child 
having  a  bunch  of  enlarged  glands,  and  a  scrofulous  appearance, 
•derives  no  benefit  whatever  from  it,  but  is  made  worse  owing  to 
gastric  digestion  having  been  upset,  and  to  that  distaste  for  fat 
which  is  so  often  the  harbinger  of  phthisis.  As  a  general  rule, 
Ihe  child  which  is  thick-set,  plump,  clumsy,  lethargic  or  of  slow 
mental  activity  is  not  benefited  by  it,  even  though  there  are  en- 
larged glands  and  other  signs  of  deterioration  of  the  organism. 
But  the  children  most  benefited  by  it  are  those  who  are  dark- 
haired,  thin  and  slender,  with  a  delicate  skin  which  shows  the 
veins  meandering  beneath  it,  and  a  general  ethereal  appearance; 
usually  they  have  an  acclerated  pulse,  are  quick,  sharp,  of  great 
mental  activity  and  excitable  nature;  these  are  the  children  that 
require  cod-liver  oil  and  derive  great  improvement  from  it.  To 
them  it  must  be  administered  for  months  to  get  really  good  re- 
sults ;  the  dose  should  be  small  at  the  beginning  and  gradually  in- 
creased to  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  daily.  The  disgust  for  the 
oil  is  soon  overcome;  children  cease  to  fight  against  it,  and  even 
ask  for  their  customary  dose.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  it  oflF  now 
and  then  for  a  week  or  so,  otherwise  we  may  induce  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  it.  There  are  various  emulsions,  and  mix- 
tures with  malt  extract,  which  are  more  palatable  than  the  plain 
oil ;  some  of  these  are  especially  useful ;  but  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  oil  is  diluted  to  the  extent  of  the  articles  mixed 
with  it,  and  therefore  a  larger  dose  must  be  given. 

Baths  are  very  beneficial  in  these  cases,  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  children  who  cannot  take  the  cod-liver  oil  with  advantage  are 
the  very  ones  who  are  the  most  benefited  by  bathing,  and  vice 
versa.  Ordinary  plain  baths  have  cured  many  cases  of  struma 
and  considerably  improved  the  tone  of  children  with  tubercular 
tendencies;  but  the  medicated  water  baths,  such  as  sea- water, 
T>rine-baths,  bromo-iodine  and  sulphurous  waters,  are  better. 
5uch  baths  are  really  valuable  in  these  cases,  and  the  waters  con- 
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taining  these  elements  are  justly  esteemed  as  alteratives  and  pro- 
moters of  metabolism;  indeed,  they  enjoy  a  reputation  as  great 
as  that  of  cod-liver  oil,  both  for  internal  and  external  use.  Where 
circumstances  do  not  admit  of  removal  to  the  source  of  the  water, 
brine-baths  and  seabaths  can  be  used  at  home.  The  bath  may 
be  taken  at  almost  any  temperature  between  60 '^  to  64*  (odd 
baths)  and  loo**  (hot  baths) ;  but  from  personal  experience  I  con- 
sider that  nearly  cold  bathing  does  the  most  good. 

Phthisical  persons,  and  those  of  strong  phthisical  tendencies* 
should  not  marry.  Phthisical  persons  should  not  occupy  the  same 
bed  or  bedroom  with  a  healthy  person.  There  are  very  strong^ 
grounds  for  belief  that  this  disease  is  thus  transmitted  from  hus- 
band to  wife,  and  that  those  who  continually  nurse  tuberculouis- 
patients  sometimes  become  infected.  Simple  contact  or  occasion- 
ally visiting  such  patients  is  devoid  of  danger,  as  is  shown  by  the 
daily  experience  of  medical  men,  especially  of  the  resident  medical 
men  and  nurses  in  hospitals  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

A  predisposition  to  consumption  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
shown  by  certain  characteristics  of  the  diathesis,  of  which  there 
are  two  types: — (a)  Tlie  dark,  beautiful  person,  of  sharp  mental 
activity,  nervous  and  usually  thin — the  tubercular  type;  and  (b) 
The  fair,  coarse-skinned,  muddy-looking  individual,  rather  fat^ 
clumsy,  and  of  slow  mental  activity — the  scrofulous  type.  Un- 
doubtedly these  types  represent  a  delicate  organization  of  the  body,, 
with  tissues  little  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  bacilli  tuber- 
culosis,  but  a  large  number  of  phthisical  people  could  not  be 
classed"  with  either  of  these  groups. 

Persons  of  known  phthisical  tendency  or  parentage  should  be 
especially  protected  from  the  precursors  of  the  disease,  which  have 
so  often  been  observed  in  these  cases,  and  may  be  called  the  pre* 
disposing  causes.     Among  these  we  have  to  reckon: 

(a).  Wet  and  Damp.  Such  individuals  must  avoid  frequent 
exf)osure  to  wet  and  damp,  which  lowers  the  vitality  and  predis- 
poses to  many  diseases.  It  is  especially  a  combination  of  cold 
and  damp  that  is  the  worst.  There  is  an  undue  proportion  of 
deaths  from  phthisis  among  people  who  live  on  damp,  or  imper- 
fectly drained  or  made-up  soil.  Where  a  choice  of  site  is  possi- 
ble, delicate  individuals  must  live  in  a  good,  healthy  district,  with 
healthy  surroundings  and  all  sanitary  conveniences.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  sub-soil  of  sand  or  gravel  is  the  driest  and  therefore 
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the  healthiest,  and  this  is  true,  in  the  main.  The  situation  must 
therefore  be  elevated  and  on  a  gentle  slope,  to  favor  natural  drain- 
age, both  in  surface  and  in  sub-soil.  Clay  sub-soil  makes  the 
house  cold  and  damp  by  retaining  dampness ;  chalk,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  dry,  but  cold  because  it  does  not  absorb  much 
heat;  and  made-ground  must  be  avoided  always. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  repeated  colds  are  a  cause  of 
phthisis.  The  fact  is  that  many  persons  with  a  predisposition  to 
phthisis  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  catarrh.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  such  persons  should  avoid  "catching  cold/' 
'ITiere  is  little  doubt  that  a  prolonged  bronchial  catarrh,  a  ca- 
tarrhal pneumonia,  whooping-cough  or  even  measles  will  lower 
the  resistance  of  the  lungs,  and  so  lead  with  other  favoring  con- 
ditions to  the  deposition  of  tubercles. 

(b).  Deficiency  of  Animal  Food,  An  absence  of  a  due  propor- 
tion of  meat  from  the  diet  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
ill-health,  and  in  combination  with  over-work,  worry,  and  other 
such  things,  is  a  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  phthisis.  On  the 
other  hand,  high  feeding  is  a  grand  means  of  fortifying  the  sys- 
tem against  the  invasion  by  it  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  In  a 
person  of  phthisical  stock  or  even  with  a  known  tendency  to 
phthisis,  the  feeding  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  indicated 
upon  feeding  in  consumption  which  follow. 

(c).  The  purity  of  the  surrounding  air  is  a  matter  of  nearly 
as  great  importance  as  the  food.  Overcrowding,  working  in 
close  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  with  the  fumes  of  gas,  etc.,  fre- 
quently co-operates  with  the  foregoing  as  a  cause  of  phthisis.  The 
dust  arising  from  the  material  in  the  workroom  may  produce  the 
bronchial  catarrh  or  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  which  is  the  fore- 
nmner  of  phthisis.  In  many  trade-processes,  gases  of  an  in- 
jurious character  are  evolved  and  escape  into  the  air  which  must 
be  breathed  by  the  workpeople  engaged  therein;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  trades  are  injurious  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  dust  produced.  The  long-continued  inhala- 
tion of  dust  produces  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  interstitial  pneumonia  and  fibroid 
phthisis.  A  table  showing  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among 
males  engaged  in  dusty  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  may 
be  taken  at  1,000;  of  this,  200  are  due  to  tubercular  consump- 
tion and  182  to  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  This  can  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  pure  air,  well-ventilated  rooms  and  plenty 
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of  space  are  as  necessary  as  good  food ;  and  that  the  avoidance  of 
impure  air,  bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding  are  all-important  in 
the  prevention  of  disease.  Besides  this,  the  bacilli  of  the  disease 
have  been  obtained  from  the  floors  and  walls,  both  of  houses  and 
workshops,  occupied  by  consumptive  people;  these  must,  there- 
fore, be  inhaled  with  the  dust. 

(d).  Exhausting  discharges,  prolonged  suckling  of  infants 
and  frequent  child-bearing  are  among  the  well-known  precursors 
of  consumption  among  women,  and  most  certainly  require  at- 
tention. 

(e).  Any  condition  which  lowers  vitality  predisposes  to 
consumption,  and  renders  a  delicate  person  liable  to  its  invasion ; 
among  these  we  must  reckon  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol, 
sexual  excess,  syphilis,  and  all  other  exhausting  diseases. 

■ 

(f).  The  milk  of  cozvs  for  domestic  purposes  should  be 
boiled.  It  is  an  animal  food,  and  for  that  reason  alcxie  it  ought  to 
be  cocked,  but  this  is  also  necessary  for  protection  against  any 
chance  infection  by  many  diseases ;  for  there  are  several  which  can 
be  transmitted  to  human  beings,  and  it  is  believed  that  among 
them  we  must  reckon  bovine  tuberculosis.  Stall-fed  cows  are 
very  susceptible  to  tubercle.  It  is  stated  that  25  per  cent,  of  cows 
kept  in  town  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and  even  the  best 
bred  are  liable  to  it.  The  milk  may  not  contain  it  in  the  glands ; 
but  there  may  be  ulcers  upon  the  udders,  the  discharge  from 
which,  laden  with  bacilli,  becomes  disseminated  in  the  milk.  It  is 
argued  that  if  cow's  milk  causes  tuberculosis  in  human  beings, 
the  disease  ought  to  commence  in  the  bowels  rather  than  in  the 
lungs.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  tubercle  of 
the  abdominal  glands  (Tabes  mesenterica)  are  due  to  this  cause; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  abdomen  must  always  be  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease,  when  the  infection  arises  from  milk. 
The  disease  may  begin  in  the  abdomen,  brain  or  lungs,  or,  avoid- 
ing these,  the  primary  seat  may  be  in  a  bone  or  joint.  It  still 
remains  to  be  proven  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  does  not 
cause  tuberculosis  in  human  beings.  The  bacilli  in  man  and  cow 
are  identical  in  appearance,  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
rabbits,  dogs,  guinea-pigs,  etc.,  fed  with  tuberculous  cows'  milk 
will  become  tubercular,  and  if  the  disease  is  thus  transmitted  in 
animals,  why  not  in  children?  Indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  it  is  so  transmissible ;  and  further  support  to  this  idea  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
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who  die  from  tubercular  meningitis,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  and 
tabes  mesenterica  is  very  high. 

(g).  The  pet  animals  of  children — guinea-pigs,  young  dogs 
and  kittens,  white  mice,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  prone  to  such  diseases, 
and  may  possibly  communicate  tubercle  to  their  friends,  the  chil- 
dren who  play  with  them ;  therefore,  all  weakly  or  sickly  animals 
■of  this  class  ought  to  be  destroyed  without  reserve. 

(h).  The  flesh  of  animals  is  capable  of  transmitting  certain 
diseases  to  man,  including  phthisis  and  tubercle;  and  although 
^hese  diseases  arise  more  commonly  in  other  ways,  it  must  not  be 
iorgotten  that  such  transmission  is  possible,  and  that  such  an 
origin  would  be  far  more  common,  were  it  not  for  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unsound  meat,  and  the  additional  safe- 
guard in  thoroughly  cooking  all  kinds  of  animal  food. 

(i).  Not  the  least  danger  of  infection  arises  from  a  person  suf- 
,fering  zvith  the  disease,  and  certain  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  his  spreading  the  disease  to  others.  The  researches  of 
science  show  that  the  patient's  breath  does  not  contain  the  bacilli, 
but  that  the  phlegm  or  sputum  may  be  loaded  with  them.  If  the 
j)atient  spits  upon  the  floor  anywhere  and  the  §putum  is  allowed  to 
become  dry,  particles  of  dust  are  formed  which  float  about  in  the 
air  and  carry  germs  with  them,  so  that  the  air  of  a  room  or  other 
place  may  become  sufficiently  impregnated  as  to  be  positively 
dangerous  to  a  healthy  person,  to  say  nothing  of  one  who  has  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease.  The  floors,  walls  and  furniture  of 
rooms  occupied  by  phthisical  patients  become  infected  by  germs ; 
indeed,  the  bacilli  have  been  collected  from  such  sources  and  ex- 
j)erimental  inoculation  of  animals  has  .produced  the  disease  in 
them.  Such  experiments  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  a  particular  house,  among  the  employees  of  a  particular 
warejiouse,  manufactory,  barracks,  or  public  institution.  From 
these  conditions  we  learn  the  following  means  of  preventing  the 
spreading  of  this  disease: 

Let  Proper  Cgre  Be  Taken  of  the  Sputa.  Just  as  a  consump- 
tive must  not  swallow  his  phlegm,  because  it  might  be  the  means 
of  spreading  the  disease  to  other  organs  in  his  body,  so  must  he 
be  careful  not  to  be  the  means  of  distributing  the  disease  to  other 
people  by  it.  Proper  spit-boxes,  spittoons  pr  cuspidors  must  be 
used;  they  should  contain  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  other  similar  disinfectant.  They  should  be  capable  of  further 
disinfection  by  boiling  or  cleansing  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
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of  mercury.  The  paticrM:  must  avoid  spitting  except  into  such 
receptacles  as  are  described,  or  small  pieces  of  rag  or  paper  con- 
taining disinfectants. 

The  rooms  used  by  a  consumptive  must  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated. There  is  little  doubt  that  frequent  changing  of  air  dilutes 
the  poison,  diminishes  the  number  of  germs  and  minimizes  the 
risk  of  infection  from  this  source. 

The  clothing,  especially  the  underclothing  and  the  bed-linen,  of 
the  patient  should  be  boiled,  or  at  any  rate  scalded,  when  being 
washed. 

Thoroughly  cleansing  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  patient  is  also 
of  importance;  so  that  an  occasional  ^'spring  cleaning"  is  impera- 
tive, disinfectants  being  used  in  the  process.  When  a  person  has 
died  from  this  disease,  the  rooms  must  be  disinfected  with  sulphur 
or  formalin;  the  paper  should  be  stripped  off  the  walls  and 
burned;  the  ceilings  and  cornices  must  be  limewashed,  and  all 
wood- work,  including  floors,  should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  or  with  carbolic  soap. 

Pre-phthisis,  In  all  these  cases  of  consumption  there  is  a  stage 
which  may  be  called  pre-phthisis,  in  which,  before  the  deposition 
of  tubercle  in  the  organs,  there  are  signs  of  deficiency  and  weak- 
ness, with  some  deterioration  of  the  blood,  due  to  anjemia.  In 
these  patients,  a  course  of  ferruginous  preparations  and  waters  is 
strongly  advised.  Such  persons  must  exercise  unusual  care  to 
avoid  all  risks  of  "catching  cold,"  by  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin.  Sudden  chilling  of  the  skin  is  not  followed  by  sickness  in 
all  cases,  but  undoubted  examples  occur  to  all  physicians,  in  which 
the  signs  of  consumption  made  their  appearance  at  no  very  long 
date  after  a  severe  chilling  or  unusual  wetting  of  the  skin.  One 
must  be  quite  sure  that  the  catarrhal  products  in  pneumonia  are 
quite  dried  up,  or  pleurisy  quite  cured,  before  the  patient  -is  al- 
lowed to  return  to  business,  to  school,  or  even  to  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  In  such  conditions  the  inflammatory  products  fre- 
quently  become  degenerated  and  form  an  exceedingly  suitable 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Rest  and  Change  of  Air.  In  the  stage  of  pre-phthisis  and  in 
the  early  stage  of  consumption,  patients  who  have  the  means 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  throw  up  their  positions  in  counting- 
house,  office,  or  warehouse,  to  avoid  the  overheated,  dust-laden 
atmosphere,  even  to  avoid  heated  and  tobacco-laden  club  rooms. 
For,  though  the  exposure  of  a  person  with  a  delicate  chest  to  these 
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bad  influences  may  prove  injurious  to  a  weak  lung  and  end  in 
consumption,  the  disease  is  often  promptly  arrested  and  brought 
•  to  a  favorable  issue  by  their  careful  avoidance.  The  patient  must 
remove  to  a  district  with  pure  air;  avoid  work  and  worry,  and 
lead  a  quiet  life,  the  beneficial  effect  of  change  of  air  being  equally 
marked  in  the  working  classes.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  pure, 
bracing  air  for  many  hours  daily,  without  the  risk  of  "catching 
cold/'  and  without  undue  strain  on  the  lungs.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  sea  voyage  of  long  duration ;  residence  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Colorado,  California,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New 
Zealand,  or  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
place  should  be  chosen  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  one 
place  being  better  for  summer  and  another  for  winter.  In  less 
favorable  climates  there  are  many  especially  constructed  sana- 
toria, in  which  an  out-door  life  is  adopted ;  in  this  open-air  treat- 
ment, the  patients  live  as  much  as  possible  in  verandahs  or  sum- 
merhouses,  open  to  the  air,  but  so  constructed  that  the  patients 
can  be  protected  from  wind  or  wet;  this  treatment  has  been  es- 
pecially marked  with  success  in  cases  of  non-feverish  phthisis,  in 
combination  with  overfeeding. 

Wmit  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unpleas- 
ant symptoms  of  common  occurrence  in  these  early  cases  and 
during  the  course  of  phthisis;  indeed,  a  catarrh  of  the  stomachy 
with  a  distaste  for  fatty  food  and  a  very  capricious  appetite,  are 
marks  of  the  individual  of  strumous  or  tuberculous  type,  even 
before  physical  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  Due  attention  must 
therefore  be  paid  to  it ;  the  stomach  must  be  coaxed,  indulged  to 
some  extent,  and  medicines  given  to  aid  its  recovery,  promote  ap- 
petite and  encourage  the  alimentary  secretions. 

Loss  of  Flesh  and  Strength  is  the  Rule,  Emaciation  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  and  may  be  taken  as  a  note  of  warning, 
when  a  cough  of  unusual  duration  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to 
a  simple  catarrh,  or  to  be  of  pharyngeal  or  gastric  origin.  This 
sign  must  be  met  by  overfeeding.  These  patients  require  the 
richest  diet  that  will  agree  with  them.  All  food  is  proper  that 
contains  fat  or  fat-generating  and  flesh-forming  elements;  there- 
fore milk  cannot  be  taken  too  abundantly.  From  four  to  eight 
pints  a  day  may  be  taken.  The  milk  of  animals  which  feed  on 
mountain  pastures,  as  that  of  ewes  or  goats,  is  richer  in  flesh  and 
fat-forming  substances  than  cow's  milk,  and  is  therefore  com- 
mendable as  a  milk  cure  when  patients  are  within  reach  of  it ; 
but  when  patients  cannot  travel  to  obtain  it,  they  must  carry  out 
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the  milk-cure  at  home,  with  cow's  milk.  Plenty  of  animal  food 
is  required,  as  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  liver,  spleen,  sweetbread  and 
kidneys,  fat  ham  and  bacon,  game,  poultry  and  eggs.  Most  kinds 
of  fish  may  be  taken,  and  oysters,  either  raw  or  cooked,  also  soups 
of  beef,  mutton,  chicken  or  game,  which  may  advantageously  be 
thickened  with  rye-meal,  lentils,  pea-flour,  bean-meal,  barley-meal 
or  rice,  and  flavored  with  tomato,  celery,  onion,  etc. ;  and  all  kinds 
of  meat  essences  are  valuable. 

Puddings,  mostly  of  milk,  eggs,  with  farinaceous  substances 
like  oatmeal,  hominy,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  vermicelli,  macaroni; 
custards,  jellies,  trifle,  cream. 

Vegetables:  Potato,  cabbage,  spinach,  onions,  asparagus,  celery, 
water-cress,  lettuce,  tomato,  beet,  parsnip.  Fruit:  Grapes,  which 
contain  25  per  cent,  of  sugar;  strawberries,  apples,  dates,  prunes, 
figs,  bananas,  melons,  and  all  sweet  fruits.  The  drink  should  be 
chiefly  of  fresh  milk  alone,  or  with  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  butter- 
milk, whey;  pure  water;  bitter  ale  or  stout,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
wines  containing  iron,  and  all  sweet  wines.  Stimulants  are  not 
vitally  necessary  in  early  cases,  and  must  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  upset  digestion.  There  must  be  four  good  meals  a  day,  about 
four  hours  apart ;  the  patient  should  also  have  milk,  milk  and  raw 
egg,  or  custard  at  least  once  between  the  meals,  and  in  the  night, 
if  the  patient  awakes.  We  must  insist  that  the  food  is  as  rich  as 
possible  in  nutriment,  and  yet  as  plain  in  the  cooking  as  is  com- 
patible therewith,  easy  of  digestion  and  abundant.  Fats  and  car- 
bohydrates are  as  important  as  proteid  food.  Whole  wheat  bread 
is  better  than  white,  if  it  does  not  irritate  the  stomach.  Oatmeal 
and  maize  are  valuable,  as  they  contain  much  fat;  lentils,  much 
phosphates  and  iron;  bean  or  peameal,  much  albumin;  and  all 
green  portions  of  plants,  which  contain  iron  and  valuable  salts. 
Milk  contains  all  the  elements  required  in  the  body,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  iron.  Cream  can  be  taken  by  many  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  take  cod-liver  oil;  it  can  be  given  abundantly  in  tea  or 
coffee,  with  fruit,  or  added  to  other  milk,  or  made  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or  sal  volatile.  Milk  can 
also  be  increased  in  fat  by  boiling  finely  shredded  suet  in  it. 
Other  persons  who  object  to  fat  meat  may  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
quantity  of  butter,  which  contains  the  same  fatty  acids  as  beef 
and  mutton  fat,  but  less  of  stearin  and  more  of  olein;  it  appears 
to  be  the  stearoptene  or  stearin  in  meat  which  is  objectionable  to 
patients.     Dotted  cream  or  cream  cheese  are  nearly  the  same  as 
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butter,  consisting  mainly  of  condensed  cream.  Cod-liver  oil  con- 
sists chiefly  of  oieirij  the  liquid  fat,  together  with  some  margarine, 
palmitin  and  stearin,  and  about  5  per  cent,  of  free  acids  which  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  the  others.  Cod-liver  oil  is  commendable  as  a 
fat  which  is  easily  digested  by  patients,  and  is  a  valuable  alterative 
by  virtue  of  traces  of  iodine  and  bromine  which  it  contains ;  but 
we  must  not  impress  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  it  cannot  be  done 
ivithoui;  it  increases  the  richness  of  the  chyle,  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood,  but  differs  from  almond  or  olive  oil  only  in  its 
free  acids  and  salts,  and  in  containing  less  palmitin  and  stearin 
than  the  fat  of  butter  and  meat.  We  must  ascertain  that  our 
patients  can  digest  cod-liver  oil,  and  it  is  contraindicated  in  gastric 
catarrh,  diarrhea  or  haemoptysis;  for  its  alterative  effect  it  must 
be  taken  for  months  together,  and  this  effect  is  quite  secondary 
to  Its  action  as  a  food. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  digestion  of  carbo-hydrate 
food.  In  many  cases  the  secretions  are  defective  in  amylolytic 
ferments,  and  in  consequence  amylaceous  foods,  starches  in  par- 
ticular, are  but  feebly  acted  upon.  There  is  no  more  suitable 
remedy  for  this  trouble  than  extract  of  malt.  This  consists  of 
malt  sugar,  with  some  dextrine,  albumin  and  the  soluble  phos- 
phates of  the  barley;  it  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  nutritive. 
The  sugar  or  maltose  does  not  give  rise  to  acidity  and  dyspepsia, 
like  sweets  containing  cane-sugar ;  its  albuminous  constituents  are 
flesh-forming,  its  phosphates  and  salts  enrich  the  blood ;  but  above 
all,  it  contains  among  its  albuminoids  an  active  ferment,  diastase, 
which  acts  powerfully  upon  starch  in  bread  and  other  foods,  and 
converts  it  into  sugar — good  specimens  of  the  extract  will  convert 
several  times  their  bulk  of  starch  into  sugar.  Diastase  is  most 
active  in  an  alkaline  medium ;  it  is  therefore  better  that  the  extract 
be  mixed  in  some  warm  gruel  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and 
given  just  before  a  meal,  or  that  it  be  not  given  until  about  two 
hours  after  the  meal,  when  the  acid  of  the  stomach  is  becoming 
exhausted.  It  is  often  made  the  vehicle  for  administering  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  must  be  enjoined  in  all  these  cases,  care 
being  taken  to  stop  short  of  fatigue.  Probably  walking  is  the  best ; 
the  respiratory  and  cardiac  activity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
muscular  system,  is  increased  by  it.  Riding  and  cycling  may  be  in- 
dulged in ;  breathing  exercises  and  singing  are  valuable  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  as  are  also  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  development 
of  the  chest.     Moderation  must  be  strongly  urged,  and  everything 
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in  the  way  of  a  strain  must  be  avoided ;  great  efforts  in  running, 
cycling,  riding,  dancing  and  singing  are  equally  debarred,  or  we 
shall  surely  produce  an  attack  of  haemoptysis,  bronchial  catarrh 
or  such  a  physical  exhaustion  as  is  a  prelude  to  the  deposition  or 
extension  of  tubercle. 

The  AncBtnia,  Oxygen  is  necessary'  for  life,  and  the  red  cor- 
puscle is  the  element  that  carries  it  all  over  the  body.  The  less 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  the  more  powerful  are  the  demands  for 
greater  activity  in  the  lungs,  hence  quickened  breathing  and 
dyspnoea.  Anaemia  is  the  rule  from  the  earliest  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  is  due  to  loss  of  nutrition.  The  skin  becomes  pale 
and  waxy-looking,  the  mucous  membranes  pale,  the  conjunctiva 
of  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  breathing  is  quick  and  more  or  less  difficult 
on  exertion,  and  there  is  palpitation,  with  spots  before  the  eyes, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  or  faintness.  Amenorrhea  is  not  uncommon. 
The  treatment  is  largely  by  animal  food,  red  meat,  raw  meat-juice, 
red  marrow  and  its  preparations,  defibrinated  blood,  spleen-pulp, 
liver,  eggs  raw  and  cooked ;  oatmeal  and  lentils,  for  their  iron  and 
phosphates;  green  vegetables,  for  their  iron-bearing  chlorophyll 
and  their  salts.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force  the  menses ;  but 
such  drugs  as  iron,  myrrh  and  aloes,  which  act  very  largely  by  im- 
proving the  blood  and  general  nutrition,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
clear,  may  bring  about  the  desired  period. 

Pyrexia  may  or  may  not  be  present  from  early  days ;  its  pres- 
ence or  absence  bears  some  relation  to  the  activity  or  otherwise 
of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  only  occasionally,  a  few  days'  rest 
in  bed  until  it  has  subsided  is  the  best  treatment,  or  combined 
vvith  quinine  and  an  acid.  Such  patients  are  not  the  best  for  open- 
air  treatment,  nor  do  they  stand  long  journeys,  even  for  their 
health,  very  well.  Pyrexial  cases  must  not  be  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  for  they  run  the  greatest  risk  of  catarrh  and  consequent 
invasion  of  fresh  tissue  during  the  attack. 

The  mental  condition  of  these  patients  is  usually  one  of  great 
hopefulness  or  great  confidence  in  their  power  of  recuperation; 
even  when  very  ill  in  bed,  they  believe  in  their  speedy  recovery  if 
only  they  could  get  rid  of  their  cough. 

Finally,  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  improvement  of  the  body 
and  its  tissues  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  the  disease.  This  indication  is  best  met  by 
pure  air,  perfect  hygienic  surroundings,  sufficient  exercise  and 
abundance  of  good  food. 

Nottingham,  England. 
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The  most  reasonable  hope  of  doing  this  lies  in  making  a  radical 
change  in  the  proteids  of  the  food. 

Before  going  into  this,  however,  I  wish  to  make  some  brief 
statements  concerning  the  employment  of  medicinal  agents  in 
chronic  nephritis.  I  am  led  to  do  this  for  fear  that  it  may  be 
thought  that  I  would  discard  all  drugs  as  valueless,  and  this  is 
far  from  my  opinion.  No  one  of  experience  can  deny  the  value 
of  digitalis  in  passive  hyperemia  of  the  kidney  due  to  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  which  is  often  accompanied  by  albuminuria  and 
more  or  less  extensive  dropsy.  Indeed,  these  are  the  cases  of  so- 
called  Bright's  disease  that  are  so  satisfactorily  treated  by  the 
proper  administration  of  heart  tonics,  the  best  of  which,  so  far  as 
these  cases  are  concerned,  is,  in  my  experience,  digitalis.  Neither 
can  one  of  experience  deny  that  great  and  more  or  less  lasting 
good  is  secured  by  the  administration  of  hydragogue  cathartics, 
such  as  elaterium.  Under  the  proper  employment  of  this  drug 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  heart  tonics,  I  have  seen  extensive  ede- 
mas of  the  lower  extremities  wholly  disappear,  and  the  patient 
able  to  return  to  his  work  and  continue  at  it  for  years.  Further- 
more, the  value  of  mercury  in  syphiHtic  diseases  of  the  kidney 
and  the  benefit  of  quinine  in  malarial  nephritis  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. We  must  always  strive  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease 
to  find  the  causative  agent,  and  direct  our  treatment  accordingly. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  empirically  discover  a  cure  while  the  cause 
remains  imknown,  as  has  happened  in  the  treatment  of  both  ma- 
laria and  syphilis,  but  happy  hits  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  with  any  great  frequency.  However,  just  this 
thing  has,  if  I  may  express  it,  partially  happened  in  the  diet- 
etic treatment  of  chronic  nephritis,  inasmuch  as  the  milk  diet  in 
this  disease  was  tried  with  more  or  less  success  long  before  we 
knew  anything  of  the  differences  between  the  proteids  of  milk 
and  those  of  meat. 

Clinicians  generally  recognize  the  importance  of  diet  in  chronic 
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nephritis,  and  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Thus,  Pel 
says:  "The  question,  what  diet  shall  we  prescribe  for  our  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  organic  disease  in  which  the  manner  of  life 
and  food  so  largely  influences  the  course  of  the  disease  as  in 
chronic  nephritis."  And  still  there  is  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  among  these  same  clinicians  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
of  saying  just  what  foods  shall  be  prohibited  and  what  allowed. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of  these  differences. 
As  a  rule  there  is  agreement  that  a  meat  diet  is  harmful,  and  yet 
at  least  one  writer  recommends  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  but  this 
is  so  generally  condemned  that  we  may  overlook  it  altogether. 
Some  of  our  most  recent  authorities  lay  but  little  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  restricting  meat,  or  omit  mention  of  it  altogether. 
In  discussing  the  treatment  of  what  he  calls  chronic  productive 
nephritis  (intestinal  nephritis),  Delafield  says:  "As  regards  the 
diet,  the  quantity  of  sugars  and  starches  taken  should  be  restricted, 
and  the  ingestion  of  fats  encouraged.  The  use  of  wine,  spirits 
and  tobacco  should  be  discontinued,"  and  this  is  all  he  has  to 
say  about  diet  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  nephritis.  Under 
the  head  of  chronic  productive  nephritis  with  exudation  (paren- 
chymatous nephritis)  he  is  even  more  brief,  for  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  following:  "For  the  nephritis  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  and  placed  on  a  fluid  diet."  Under  the  treatment 
of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Osier  gives  one  sentence  to 
diet,  and  this  reads  as  follows :  "Milk  or  buttermilk  should  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  food,"  and  under  interstitial  nephritis 
he  says :  "The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  be  warned  not  to  eat  excessively,  and  not  to  take 
meat  more  than  once  a  day.  Care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably 
the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  early  cases.'' 
All  have  heard  of  the  interdiction  of  dark  meats,  but  von  Noor- 
den  claims  that  the  distinction  between  light  and  dark  meats,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  kidney,  is  a  myth.  Fish  is  condemned  by 
Bouchard  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  toxins  and  increases 
the  toxicity  of  the  urine,  but  is  permitted  as  a  substitute  for  beef 
by  Klemperer,  while  Pel  thinks  that  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  fish,  and  sees  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
easily  digested  species  from  the  dietary  of  the  nephritic.  Ortner 
forbids  every  part  of  the  calf  except  the  sweetbreads  and  the 
brain,  while  Kolisch  thinks  these  the  very  organs  that  should  be 
excluded  on  account  of  their  large  nuclein  content.     There  seems 
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to  be  a  general  condemnation  of  game,  even  when  the  flesh  of 
domesticated  animals  is  permitted  either  with  or  without  restric- 
tion. Why  the  flesh  of  the  quail,  grouse  or  other  wild  bird  should 
be  so  much  more  harmful  to  the  renal  cells  than  that  of  the  barn- 
yard fowl,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  explain. 
Probably  the  interdiction  of  game  is  due  to  an  unconscious  eflFect 
of  the  old  theological  dogma  that  whatever  man  enjoys  is  bad 
for  him. 

The  differences  of  opinion  about  the  placing  of  eggs  on  the  menu 
of  the  chronic  Tiephritic  are  quite  as  marked  as  those  concerning 
meat.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  clinician,  Senator  prohibited  eggs 
because  it  has  been  shown  that  a  more  or  less  lasting  albuminuria 
could  be  induced  in  experimental  animaris  by  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  solutions  of  egg-albumin,  also  that  a  like  albuminuria 
might  result  in  man  by  swallowing  a  large  number  of  raw  eggs,, 
but  in  later  years  he  has  seen  that  his  conclusions  were  hardly 
justified  by  the  data,  and  now  permits  that  article  of  diet  in  mod- 
eration. Oertel  and  others  have  found  tlie  eating  of  eggs  in 
moderation  may  be  granted  to  the  nephritic. 

The  exclusive  milk  diet  has  been  greatly  lauded  by  some,  and 
milk  as  an  important  article  of  food  is  not  only  generally  per- 
mitted, but  is  prescribed.  "Le  regime  laete  ahsolu"  of  the  French 
has  been  probably  more  frequently  prescribed  and  less  frequently 
followed  than  any  other  diet  prescribed  in  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Generally,  however,  the  prescription  is  given  in  the  words 
of  Dieulafoy,  who  says:  "Follow  the  milk  diet  as  absohitely  as 
possible.'^  It  has  been  said  that  a  pregnant  woman  who  follows 
an  absolute  milk  diet  for  weeks  never  has  eclampsia.  As  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  I  cannot  testify,  because  I  never  knew  a 
pregnant  woman  to  follow  such  a  diet,  but  Pel  states  that  he 
has  known  eclampsia  to  occur  when  the  milk  diet  had  been  "very 
closely"  followed.  An  exclusive  milk  diet  has  been  in  my  experi- 
ence an  impossible  thing  to  secure  with  nephritis,  and,  moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  best.  Many  clinicians  have  had  a 
like  experience  so  far  as  the  difficulty  in  carr>'ing  out  this  regime 
is  concerned,  and  some  think  that  it  is  harmful  in  its  effects. 

On  this  point  Pel  makes  the  following  statement ;  "This  exclu- 
sive diet  is  not  well  borne  by  many,  and  disturbances  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  intestines  occur  not  infrequently.  Every- 
one does  not  bear  it  well,  and  idiosyncrasies  are  seen.  More- 
over, we  must  not  forget  that  on  this  diet  one  obtains  too  much 
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water,  much  phosphoric  acid,  much  albumin,  and  too  little  iron 
for  the  needs  of  the  organism.  Not  infrequently  there  is  an  un- 
desirable increase  in  adipose  tissue,  and  a  decrease  in  hemoglobin, 
especially  when  the  individual  has  a  predilection  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  fat  or  toward  anemia.  Three  litres  of  milk  contain  more 
than  loo  grams  of  albumin,  from  which  more  than  30  grams  of 
urea  will  be  formed,  and  still  we  are  cautioned  against  an  excess 
of  proteid.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  varies  from  three  to  four  grams  daily,  is  harmful  to  the 
kidneys.  Von  Noorden  suggests  that  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
partially  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  lime  water,  which  forms 
an  insoluble  phosphate,  and  this  is  eliminated  by  the  bowels.  The 
deficiency  of  iron  can  be  made  good  by  the  administration  of  med- 
icinal preparations,  but  still  the  large  amount  of  water  may  be 
harmful.  To  many  patients  with  contracted  kidneys,  and  whose 
blood  pressure  is  high,  whose  vessels  show  the  well-known 
changes,  and  who  are  already  cachectic,  the  drinking  of  so  much 
milk  is  directly  harmful,  for  the  blood  pressure  is  further  increased, 
the  hydremia  is  intensified,  and  the  diseased  heart  still  further  en- 
dangered. Still  further,  the  increased  water  acts  as  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  irritant  upon  the  kidney,  and  especially  upon  the 
glomeruli.  For  these  reasons  the  amount  of  milk  taken  daily 
should  be  limited  to  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  litres  dailv,  es- 
pecially  in  contracted  kidney,  and  in  those  cases  of  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis  where  the  amount  of  urine  is  small  and  the  anasarca 
great ;  in  these  the  dropsy  will  be  increased  because  the  water  will 
not  be  eliminated,  but  will  accumulate  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue." 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  statements  in  this  quotation,  I 
believe  that  the  argument  against  an  exclusive  diet  is  well  put. 
Pel  concludes  his  argument  in  favor  of  a  mixed  diet,  and  on  this 
point  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  vegetable  foods,  we  find  the 
same  diflferences  among  writers.  Pel  cautions  us  against  those 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  contain  benzoic  acid,  such  as  plums 
and  green  vegetables,  but  if  anyone  has  shown  that  the  small 
amount  of  benzoic  acid  found  in  the  few  plums  that  a  patient 
would  consume  at  a  meal  or  in  a  dav  would  be  at  all  harmful, 
I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  demonstration.  Asparagus  has  been 
condemned,  I  suppose,  because  it  imparts  an  odor  to  the  urine. 
Certainlv  I  know  of  no  other  reason  for  this  interdiction.  Cer- 
tain  vegetables  have  been  condemned  on  account  of  their  large 
potassium  content,  but  as  Pel  states,  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
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to  give  saltpetre  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  per  day  without  any 
evidence  of  harmful  action  on  the  kidnevs. 

The  diet  which  I  have  found  most  serviceable  in  chronic  ne- 
phritis is,  with  the  exception  of  cream  and  butter,  wholly  vege- 
tables. I  forbid  meat  in  any  and  every  form,  eggs  and  milk.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  the  object  which  I  desire  to  accomplish 
is  to  profoundly  alter  the  proteids  in  the  circulating  blood,  and 
l)oth  theoretically  and  clinically  I  believe  that  I  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  the  selection  of  this  diet.  The  urine  for  twentv- 
four  hours  should  be  collected  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  in 
it  should  be  accurately  determined,  and  the  result  expressed  both 
absolutely  and  in  percentage.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
urea  and  of  total  nitrogen  should  be  ascertained.  Then  the  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  on  the  diet,  and  after  three  days  or  longer 
corresponding  analyses  should  be  made.  The  diet  permits  cream, 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  milk  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  not  contain  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  proteid, 
and  the  amount  of  cream  allowed  per  day  is  limited  to  500  grams, 
or  one  pint.  Corn  meal  mush  I  prefer  among  the  cereals,  and  this 
is  allowed  ad  libitum,  and  oat  meal  or  cracked  wheat  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Sugar  is  allowed  ad  libitum  for  the  mush,  and  Zwie- 
bach  and  butter  and  potatoes  complete  the  substantial  of  the  ra- 
tion, although  I  permit  the  legumins,  peas  and  beans,  either  fresh 
or  canned,  green  vegetables,  fruits  and  melons.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  living  on  such  a  diet,  and  after  a  few  weeks  patients  lose 
all  desire  for  meat  and  eggs  and  wonder  why  they  were  formerly 
so  fond  of  them.  That  the  necessary  calories  are  furnished  by 
this  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Proteid.  Carbohydrate.  Fat. 

500  gramc  of  cream 5                  27.60  150 

^00  grams  corn  meal 20                130.60  8 

100  grams  Zweibach 14                  60.00  24 

50  grams  butter 40 

J20  grams  sugar 20.00 


39  238.20  222 

This  gives  39  grams  of  proteid,  238.2  grams  of  carbohydrate 
•and  222  grams  of  fat.  The  caloric  value  of  each  gram  of  proteid 
and  carbohydrate  is  4.5  and  of  each  gram  of  fat  is  9;  therefore 
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these  calories  represented  in   this  ration  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

39+238.2=277.2X4.5=1274.4 
222X9  1998.0 


3245.4 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  ration  furnishes  more  than  3,000  cal- 
ories, and  we  have  taken  no  account  of  fruits  and  melons.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proteids  can  be  increased  by  substituting  in  part 
legumins  for  cereals,  or  by  substituting  oat  meal  or  wheat  for  the- 
com  meal.  I  have  had  hard-working  men  live  on  this  diet  with 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  has 
gradually  decreased. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  in  order  to  scientifically  demonstrate  the 
value  of  any  diet  in  chronic  nephritis  wil  be  to  test  the  relative- 
toxicity  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  patient  on  animals,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  its  action  on  the  kidneys  of  the  animals,  under 
different  diets.  This  has  not  been  done,  but  it  offers  a  promis- 
ing field  of  research  to  the  young  and  enthusiastic  student  of  path- 
ology. 

I  regard  the  selection  of  a  diet  in  chronic  nephritis  quite  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  diabetes,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in 
the  management  of  both  of  these  diseases,  diet  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  The  digestive  organs  of  the  chronic  nephritic  need' 
to  be  watched  closely.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  is  often  indicated, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  good  condition,  but  copious  purga- 
tion, except  during  exacerbations,  or  for  the  removal  of  dropsical 
accumulations,  or  in  threatened  uremia,  is  not  desirable  or  bene- 
ficial. I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  elaterium  and  other 
hydragogues  when  free  catharsis  is  needed. 

The  skin  should  be  kept  in  a  normal,  but  not  too  active,  state. 
I  think  that  the  hot  bath  is  in  some  cases  given  too  frequently. 
Of  course,  one  case  gives  no  rules  to  govern  the  frequency  of  the 
hot  bath,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. As  a  rule  I  recommend  the  hot  bath  (temperature  above 
90°  F.)  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  a  Turkish  bath  once  a 
month.  Flannel  underclothing,  medium  to  heavy  in  the  winter 
and  light  in  the  summer,  is  prescribed,  but  I  do  not  insist,  as 
some  do,  that  the  patient  should  sleep  between  blankets  in  hot 
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weather.    Blood  counts  and  hemoglobin  estimations  furnish  evi- 
dences that  may  be  of  value  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  only  reason  that  I  have  for  writing  this  paper  lies  in  what 
I  have  said  concerning  the  nature  of  chronic  nephritis,  and  its 
dietary  treatment.  On  these  points  both  my  study  and  experience 
have  led  me  to  conclusions  that  differ  from  those  held  by  others 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject. — "Northwestern  Medicine/' 
September,  1903. 


Equal  to  the  Occasion. — ^Jules  Huret,  the  French  journalist, 
who  has  announced  that  Americans  make  love  too  coldly,  is  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant.  M.  Huret  tells,  in  the  Boston  "Post,"  this 
story  of  his  father's  business  acumen : 

"My  father,  years  ago,  occupied  a  small  shop  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  large  building.  He  was  then  at  the  beginning  of  his 
<:areer,  and  his  income  was  limited.  He  was,  however,  an  econom- 
ical man. 

"A  clothing  firm  occupied  all  of  the  building  except  the  room 
held  by  father,  and  this  firm  had  arranged  with  the  proprietor  that 
they  should  have  that  portion,  too,  whenever  they  were  ready  to 
pay  the  rental  demanded. 

"One  day  they  decided  to  take  in  father's  shop,  and  their  man- 
ager accordingly  called  on  him,  and  in  a  friendly  way  told  him  he 
had  better  look  about  for  another  stand  at  once,  since  his  firm 
would  soon  be  taking  over  the  shop. 

"  *But  I  don't  want  to  move,'  said  father. 

"  'Well,  but  you'll  have  to,'  said  the  manager.  'You  are  a  poor 
man,  and  my  firm  is  rich.  We  can  afford  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  rent  for  this  floor  as  you  can.  Now,  if  you'll  leave  quietly, 
without  making  any  fuss,  we'll  help  you  to  find  a  new  place.  But, 
if  you  stay,  you'll  have  to  pay  a  rent  that  will  beggar  you — simply 
beggar  you,  remember.' 

"  *Give  me,'  said  father,  humbly,  'two  weeks  to  think  this  matter 
over.' 

"*  Well  and  good,'  the  manager  replied,  and  two  weeks  later  he 
called  again.    Father  was  all  smiles  as  he  received  him. 

"  'Everything,  my  friend,  is  arranged,'  father  said.    'You  may 
stay  here,  as  before.    I  don't  pay  any  rent  at  all,  but  you  pay  2,500 ' 
francs  a  year  more  than  you  paid  last.    I  have  bought  the  build- 
ing.' " 
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In  reviewing  the  events  which  have  affected  the  public  health 
in  our  State  during  the  past  year,  your  Committee  observes  that 
apparently  a  needless  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  has  resulted  from 
neglect  of  well-known  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  acute  infectious  diseases.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
state  of  things  must  inevitably  be  borne  by  the  medical  profession 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  physicians  practicing  their 
art  under  the  present  laws  of  our  State  are  ignorant  of  the  eti-- 
ology,  the  mode  of  communication,  and  the  methods  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  If  not  ignor- 
ant themselves  it  follows  that  either  the  profession  has  been  re-- 
miss  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  functions  of  its  calling,  or  that 
the  people,  and  those  who  govern  them,  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  demonstrated  facts  of  scientific  medicine,  and 
are  grossly  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Because  your  Committee 
believes  that  both  these  factors  are  active  in  perpetuating  the  ex- 
isting unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  domain  of  public  health, 
it  desires  to  emphasize  once  more  our  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
public  health  and  as  instructors  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
hygiene. 

Typhdid  Fever. — It  seems  improbable  that  we  will  ever  have 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  methods  for  the  con- 
trol of  typhoid  fever  than  we  have  at  the  present  moment.  And 
yet  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  for  1903 
shows  that  there  were  nearly  25,000  cases  in  our  State,  with  a 
mortality  of  1,635  cases.  Typhoid  fever  is  most  largely  com- 
municated by  contaminated  drinking  water.  Our  intelligent 
Governor  called  attention  to  this  in  his  message  of  January  6,  and 
referred  to  the  passage,  by  the  last  Legislature,  of  Chapter  464  of 
the  Laws  of  1903,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Public  Health 
Law  Relating  to  the  Discharge  of  Sewage  and  other  Waste  Mat- 
ter into  the  Waters  of  the  State,'^  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  State  Department  of  Health.  It  is  needless  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  such  legislation.     It  is  well  known  that 
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all  our  public  waters,  including  the  beautiful  Adirondack  lakes, 
are  infected.     To  restore  them  to  a  condition  of  purity  your  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  every  city  and  village  and  house  sewer- 
ing into  public  waters,  which  are  used  as  sources  of  water  supply, 
shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  purify  the  sewage,  by  acceptable 
methods,  before  it  is  discharged  into  public  waters.     A  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Ithaca,  which  proposes  to 
place  the  water  supply  and  sewer  systems  of  the  State  under  the 
control  of  a  State  Board  of  Sewer  and  Water  Commissioners, 
which  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  which  is  to  consist 
of  three  men,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  competent  civil  and  hy- 
draulic engineer,  and  another  a  competent  bacteriologist.     The 
bill  appropriates  $75,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  intent  of  this  bill  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  emphasizes  tlie  neces- 
sity for  such  work  to  be  attended  to  in  an  energetic  and  scientific 
manner,  and  at  once.     The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
desirable  object  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  debate.     If  we,  in  our 
State,  had  a  system  by  which  men  were  especially  educated  in 
matters  of  public  hygiene  and  were  compelled  to  earn  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  before  exercising  the  function  of 
Health  Officer  or  Health  Commissioner  in  any  community,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  creation  of  such  a  commission.     In 
a  previous  report  this  Committee,  and  our  then  President,  Dr.  H. 
R.  Hopkins,  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  thus  elevating 
the  standard  of  service  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health.     In- 
stead of  creating  new  boards  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  State  should  demand  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  active  service  from  its  various  health  officers,  and  should 
proceed  at  once  to  afford  such  as  desire  to  enter  that  service  an 
opportunity  for  special  preparation  in  accordance  with  the  method 
so  successfully  employed  in  England.     In  the  meantime  the  ob- 
ject desired  could  be  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  by  the  addition  to  the  funds  at  his 
disposal  of  a  sum  much  less  than  that  called  for  in  this  bill. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  purification  of  sewage, 
however  valuable  that  may  seem,  is  the  perfect  disinfection  of 
all  typhoid  dejections  before  they  are  emptied  into  a  sewer  or 
privy  or  buried  in  the  ground.  For  this  the  attending  physician 
is  directly  responsible.  The  awful  epidemic  in  Ithaca,  and,  in- 
deed, all  great  epidemics,  was  directly  due  to  the  neglect  of  this 
very  simple  precaution.  The  false  idea  that  frost  kills  typhoid 
germs  must  be  intelligently  combated,  and  the  physician  must 
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be  as  alert  in  seeing  that  all  dejections  are  sterilized  before  dis- 
posal during  the  cold  months  as  he  is  during  warm  weather.  If 
all  typhoid  dejecta  were  sterilized  before  disposal  this  disease 
would  be  eliminated  as  absolutely  and  as  quickly  as  has  been  yel- 
low fever  from  Cuba  under  the  energetic  and  intelligent  direction 
of  Qeneral  Leonard  Wood. 

Tuberculosis, — ^The  control  of  tuberculosis  is  less  easily  pos- 
sible because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  But  the  State  and 
physicians  have  great  responsibilities  in  this  matter  and  can  do 
much  to  forward  the  work  by  the  early  completion  of  the 
sanatorium  in  the  Adirondacks  for  incipient  tuberculosis,  by  the 
establishment  in  every  community  of  a  hospital  for  the  tuber- 
culous, and  by  the  scientific  care  of  those  wards  of  the  State 
who  have  developed  tuberculosis  while  in  public  institutions  for 
restraint  or  for  treatment  for  special  diseases,  or  in  poorhouses. 
The  antiquated  buildings  and  unscientific  housing  of  the  de- 
pendent classes  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  an  awakened  pub- 
lic conscience. 

Smallpox. — The  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  many  communi- 
ties this  year  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the  laxity  with  which 
our  good  laws  for  the  control  of  this  disease  are  carried  out. 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  a  vaccinated  community. 
We  must  repeat  the  demonstration  of  Jenner  of  the  value  of 
vaccination.  And  we  must  insist  that  vaccination  be  performed 
by  public  officers  with  as  great  attention  to  surgical  asepsis  as  is 
demanded  in  major  operations.  If  life  insurance  companies, 
including  the  industrial  companies,  would  ask  the  date  of  the 
last  successful  vaccination,  instead  of  "Have  you  been  success- 
fully vaccinated?"  and  refuse  to  issue  policies  except  to  those 
who  show  evidence  of  competent  and  recent  vaccination,  much 
help  would  be  given.  The  re-vaccination  of  children  after  the 
age  of  puberty  is  neglected,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this 
is  carried  out  systematically. 

Because  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  vaccine  laws  of 
different  communities,  and  of  the  fraudulent  certificates  of  vac- 
cination issued  by  those  opposed  to  vaccination,  your  Committee 
recommends  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted  to  any  public  or 
private  or  parochial  school,  until  his  scars  have  been  examined 
by  the  public  vaccinator,  or  other  competent  authority,  and  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  those  of  successful  vaccination. 

The  State  distributes  diphtheria  anti-toxin  and  anti-tetanic 
serum  to  those  physicians  who  make  requisition  for  it  through 
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their  local  health  officers.  Your  Committee  recommends  that 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  vaccine 
lymph  is  produced  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  for  it 
believes  that  in  no  other  way  can  standardized  and  effective 
vaccine  be  uniformly  supplied. 

Tetanus. — The  relation  of  tetanus  to  accidents  with  toy  pis- 
tols and  blank  cartridges  has  been  demonstrated  in  recent  years 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  surgeons.  This  Society  should  give 
support  to  a  measure  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  McCabe  of 
'  Brooklyn,  this  winter,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  blank  car- 
tridges to  minors. 

School  Hygiene. — One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  edu- 
cating the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases  and  how 
they  can  be  controlled  is  the  teaching  of  the  essential  elements 
of  this  subject  in  our  public  schools.  The  medical  inspection 
of  public  schools  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  land  as 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  aid  in  the 
control  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  to  safeguard  the  individ- 
ual victim  of  physical  conditions  which  interfere  with  his  de- 
velopment from  the  harm  which  must  inevitably  follow.  But 
possibly  of  greater  value  than  the  direct  practical  benefit  to  the 
individual,  and  to  the  community,  resulting  from  the  early  de- 
tection of  infectious  diseases,  or  of  crippling  physical  condi- 
tions, is  the  object  lesson  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  of  th^  im- 
portance of  accurate  observation  of  disease  conditions.  Your 
Committee  recommends  that  physicians  in  every  community 
urge  the  benefit  of  such  inspection,  and  by  every  legitimate 
means  try  to  secure  competent  medical  inspection  of*  every 
school  in  the  State. 

State  Laboratory  for  Bacteriological  Diagnosis. — In  this  con- 
nection it  is  fitting  that  the  Committee  gives  its  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Laboratory  for  Bacterio- 
logical Diagnosis.  The  practical  value  of  such  a  laboratory  to 
physicians  practicing  their  art  away  from  medical  centers  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 

Public  Buildings  and  Tenements. — The  recent  holocaust  in 
a  Chicago  theater  has  again  called  attention  to  the  criminal 
neglect  of  public  authorities  in  guarding  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  public  buildings.  Not  only  should  the  laws  for  protection 
from  fire  be  stringently  enforced  in  every  community,  but  the 
equally  important  laws  requiring  sufficient  air  space  and  compe- 
tent ventilation  and  plumbing  in  all  buildings  in  which  men  and 
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women  are  employed  or  are  permitted  to  congregate  be  looked 
after.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  greater  loss  of  health  and 
life  results  annually  from  neglect  of  these  requirements  than  is 
caused  6y  such  fires  as  that  of  the  Iroquois  Theater,  though  the 
result  is  not  so  dramatic.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Act  has  been  upheld  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  on  January  8,  1904.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
should  be  extended  by  legislation  to  cities  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  for  in  them,  as  in  New  York  and  Uuffalo,  the  tenement- 
house  problem  is  coming  up,  and  must  be  met  by  energetic  ac- 
tion at  the  start.  Your  Committee  urges  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  this  Society  in  maintaining  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor. 

Child  Labor. — Chapter  255  of  the  laws  of  1903  amends  the 
labor  laws  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women  and  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
and  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  any 
establishment  except  during  the  summer  vacation  in  cities  of  the 
third  class.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  humane  and  right, 
and  it  is  our  duty  as  physicians  to  aid  the  Commissioners  of 
Health  in  enforcing  it. 

Your  committee  in  reiterating  what  is  known  to  most  of  you, 
and  Vhat  has  been  said  often  enough  before,  has  no  apology  to 
make.  It  is  only  by  constant  repetition  that  we  can  keep  before 
the  public  the  importance  of  the  subjects  under  our  jurisdiction, 
and  only  by  repeated  recalls  to  our  duty  as  citizens  that  we  can 
disentahgle  ourselves  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  the  daily 
routine  of  our  lives. 

John    F.    Heffron, 
Joseph  D.  Crary, 
D.  V.  Still, 
M.  A.  Veeder, 
John  H.  Pryor. 


An  Alcohol  Substitute. — Alcohol,  suitable  as  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  alcohol,  is  obtainable,  according  to  a  German  in- 
ventor, from  faeces  by  submitting  the  faeces  to  dry  distillation,  ab- 
sorbing the  gases  produced  in  water,  and  distilling  the  mixture 
thus  obtained.  The  residues  from  this  last  distillation  may  be 
used  as  the  medium  for  absorbing  the  gases. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE   AND   THE   NEED   OF   MEDICAL 
SUPERVISION  IN  ALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  * 


By  H.  Ernest  Schmid,  M.D.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  closely 
identified  with  our  free  public  schools,  most  of  which  time  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  know  we  medical  men  are  very  apt  to  shirk  all  responsibilities 
outside  of  our  professional  work.  This  is  altogether  wrong. 
Physicians  have  duties  toward  the  State  just  as  other  men  have. 
I  have  always  taken  for  my  example  as  a  citizen  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Virchow.  The  most  industrious  of  scientific  workers, 
he  yet  always  found  time  to  take  a  most  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  his  country.  But  he  always  labored  in  that  de- 
partment" in  which  his  scientific  knowledge  would  make  him  of 
most  value.  Where  could  we  medical  men  then  find  ourselves 
of  more  use  to  the  commonwealth  than  in  the  educational  fields  ? 
And  there  our  very  professional  attainments  can  be  put  to  great 
advantage  to  the  State.  I  say  to  the  State,  for  the  State's  life  de- 
pends on  the  evolution  of  our  free  public  schools.  A  higher  and 
higher  state  of  education  alone  is  a  surety  of  the  perpetuation 
of  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live.  And  a  higher  and 
higher  educational  development  cannot  be  thought  of  without  a 
more  and  more  perfect  teaching  and  enforcement  of  hygienic 
laws.  To  neglect  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils  is  to  neg- 
lect their  mental  growth  and  impair  their  future  civic  virtues. 
Civic  virtues!  This  word  always  makes  me  swerve  for  a  mo- 
ment from  whatever  I  may  be  considering,  and  deliver  myself  of 
a  few  words  on  the  most  important  of  all — obedience  to  the  laws. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  terrible  fact  that  we  are  the  most 
unlimited  law-breakers  in  the  world?  We  make  no  end  of  laws, 
and  when  they  do  not  suit  us  we  break  them  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  In  my  several  official  capacities,  when  I  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  to  enforce  obedience  to  laws,  I've  been  met  with 
the  utmost  opposition,  and  been  esteemed  a  personal  enemy. 
Whence  arises  this  moral  defect?     I  am  perfectly  sure  it  comes 

*Read  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting:  of  The  New  York  State  Medical 
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from  the  lamentable  lack  of  enforcing  obedience  at  home  and  in 
school,  and  lawless  children  make  lawless  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  people  confound  liberty  with  li- 
cense— think  it  manly  in  a  boy  to  be  uncontrollable  and  irreverent 
to  his  elders,  and  liberty-loving  in  a  man  when  he  breaks  an  in- 
convenient law.  Gentlemen!  If  there  be  a  bad  law  repeal  it, 
but  while  it  is  in  force  keep  it.     Pardon  this  digression. 

Therefore  medical  men  should  take  upon  themselves  the  duties 
of  school  board  trustees  whenever  possible.  Since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ill-health  of  a  community  is  found  in  children  of 
school  age.  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  inquire  if  perhaps 
this  be  due  to  defects  in  school  hygiene,  and  if  a  large  portion  of 
it  might  not  be  prevented  by  improvement  in  that  direction. 
Teachers  and  parents  alike  in  many  instances  do  not  realize,  for 
example,  that  the  children's  eyesight  can  be  impaired,  normal 
growth  prevented,  the  blood  poisoned  and  the  body  starved  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  schoolrooms  should  be  ar- 
ranged, and  what  hours  should  be  devoted  to  study.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  have  endeavored  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  school  hygiene,  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  a  short 
address  like  this.  How  important  it  is  you  will  readily  see. 
Everything,  in  fact,  is  of  importance  regarding  the  school,  which 
exists  for  the  greater  elevation  of  the  state  of  society  and  which 
can  be  assisted  so  essentially  by  the  home,  and  will,  in  turn,  edu- 
cate the  home.  In  the  construction  of  its  buildings  and  its  ad- 
ministration the  school  should  be  supplied  with  and  guided  by 
whatever  best  and  newest  hygienic  science  has  discovered  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  and,  as  I  said,  but  a  moment  ago,  while  the  home  can 
aid  the  school  greatly,  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  sound  hygienic 
teaching,  in  turn,  can  often  reach  the  home  far  better  and  more 
quickly  than  in  any  other  way,  through  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  school  on  the  home.  The  people  must  come  to  the  conviction 
that  any  educational  plan  which  neglects  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body  in  its  hygienic  and  ethical  import  is  to  be  rejected. 

"Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano"  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was 
first  uttered.  The  preservation  of  health  is  an  almighty  factor  in 
building  up  character.  With  these  introductory  remarks  I  desire 
to  claim  from  you  your  serious  attention  to  my  words,  no  matter 
how  far  short  they  will  fall  from  what  they  would  want  to  effect. 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  selection  of  a  proper  site  (hy- 
gienically  proper)  for  a  schoolhouse.  The  law  in  regard  to  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be.     In  all  places  (with  few  exceptions  in  dis- 
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tricts  where  a  special  legislation  has  been  enacted)  it  is  chosen 
by  a  district  meeting.  It  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  boards 
of  education-  I  have  seen  repeatedly  district  meetings  packed 
by  a  certain  party  and  a  site  voted  and  extravagantly  paid  for 
which  was  totally  unfit  for  a  school  building.  I  have,  therefore, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  law  by  our  State  Legislature  which 
empowers  boards  of  education  in  villages  of  5,000  or  more  in- 
habitants to  select  sites  for  new  school  buildings  themselves. 

A  site  should  have  perfect  drainage  capacity  of  the  soil,  which 
depends  on  whether  it  is  of  fine  or  coarse  grain.  This  drainage 
capacity  of  the  soil,  of  the  lot,  the  amount  of  its  slope  and  its 
nearness  to  streams,  surface  or  underground,  make  the  healthful- 
ness  of  it.  It  must  be  so  shaped  by  nature  that  it  not  only  carries 
off  easily  refuse  and  excreta  from  within  the  building  to  be 
erected  upon  it,  but  also  surface  and  rain  water  flowing  over  the 
ground.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  dry  it  should  first  be  underdrained. 
If  you  look  to  all  this  and  can  say  that  no  malarial  inHuence  can 
prevail  there;  that  light,  and  with  it  cheerfulness,  will  be  bound 
to  reign  within  the  house;  that  pure  and  plentiful  water  which 
cannot  possibly  be  contaminated  can  be  introduced  into  it  and  as 
easily  removed  from  it,  after  having  been  used;  that  a  proper 
system  for  removal  of  sewage  exists  within,  as  well  as  a  perfect 
system  of  ventilation,  carrying  off  all  respiratory  impurities,  and 
that  complete  dryness  of  foundation  walls  and  roof  is  found — 
then  will  you  insure  a  healthy  habitation. 

I  need  not  take  up  your  time  in  telling  you  that  the  dampness 
from  improperly  constructed  walls  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  I  take  for  granted  that  this  is  all  prop- 
erly looked  after  by  even  a  most  ordinary  set  of  trustees ;  but  to 
the  student  of  school  hygiene  there  are  many  important  matters 
which  an  ordinary  builder,  or  even  an  architect,  not  conversant 
with  school  needs,  will  generally  overlook;  no,  will  often  not 
know  at  all. 

From  the  special  investigations  of  physicians,  architects  and 
engineers  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  the  ideal  class- 
room should  be  oblong  in  shape,  and,  if  possible,  30  feet  long, 
25  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  40 
pupils.  Such  room  would  give  to  each  pupil  i8f  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  243J  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Light  should  always 
come  in  at  the  side  of  the  room  (preferably  the  left  side  of  the 
pupil)  or  the  side  and  back.  Now  the  dimensions  of  the  room  in 
length  and  breadth  must  be  governed  by  the  distance  pupils  can 
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see  without  straining  the  eye  and  also  the  distance  they  can  hear 
clearly  the  words  of  the  teacher. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  put  more  pupils  into  primary  grade 
rooms,  because  the  desks  in  them  are  naturally  smaller,  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  danger  to  eyesight  and  hearing;  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  would  be  lessened  for  each  child, 
which  would  mean  so  much  less  oxygen  (the  food  of  the  child 
par  excellence)  for  each. 

In  the  above  dimensions  of  an  ideal  classroom  there  would  be 
found  a  good  deal  of  space  not  occupied  by  desks,  but  this  would 
be  especially  useful  in  primary  schoolrooms  for  conducting  differ- 
ent exercises.  You  must  recall  to  mind  this  important  heed,  that 
primary  pupils  must  not  be  kept  quietly  seated  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  school  hours.  Smaller  children  do  not  only  become 
restive  and  in  that  state  illy  attend  to  their  tasks,  but  exercises 
of  various  kinds  to  call  into  play  muscular  activity  are  impera- 
tively called  for  at  that  age  for  the  sake  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  development,  and  not  altogether  only  for  relief  from 
fatigue  of  long-continued  sitting.  Have  not  all  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  fathers  of  children  observed  how  wonder- 
ful is  the  activity  of  the  little  ones?  Could  we  grown  men  and 
women  keep  up  with  them  during  a  whole  day?  Certainly  not. 
But  their  nature  demands  this  tireless  activity.  How  terrible, 
then,  would  it  be  for  these  little  ones,  untrammeled  in  the  day's 
wide-awake  hours  of  activity,  to  be  suddenly  placed  in  a  room  and 
upon  a  seat  for  hours  every  school  day,  with  no  material  change 
of  position !  It  would  make  the  school  hateful  in  their  eyes  at 
once.  Blessed,  then,  is  the  kindergarten,  with  its  playful  instruc- 
tion! Have  any  of  you  ever  visited  and  seen  the  doings  there? 
If  not,  do  so,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  quickness  of  per- 
ception instilled  there.  Children,  whose  minds  have  received  the 
first  training  of  the  power  of  observation  there,  can  be  traced 
all  through  the  grades  for  brighter  and  quicker  intelligences. 

The  best  and  most  hygienic  school  desks  are  no  guarantee 
against  defective  posture,  ending  in  permanent  disastrous  dis- 
tortion of  the  body,  which  was  assumed  from  fatigue  and  in- 
activity. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  know  that  quite  a  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  regarding  vertical  and  slanting  handwriting.  All 
manner  of  claims  were  made  for  the  slanting  kind,  but  all  of  them 
were  made  unmindful  of  the  great  question  which  should  be  an- 
swered before  deciding  for  the  one  or  the  other.     It  is  this :  What 
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effect  has  the  learning  or  exercising  of  the  one  or  the  other  upon 
the  health  of  the  child  ?  Then  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  The 
learning  of  the  slanting  writing  is  most  injurious  to  many  chil- 
dren, for  they  must  then  assume  a  constantly  strained  position, 
which  the  vertical  does  not  call  for.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  would  not  be  hurt  by  it,  being  endowed 
with  more  vigorous  frames,  but  25  per  cent,  are  always  found 
among  100  children,  in  whom  a  deformity  could  readily  be  pro- 
duced. This  is  a  fact  based  upon  statistics.  Therefore,  do  not 
suffer  any  to  say :  **It  did  not  hurt  us  when  we  went  to  school*' — 
a  narrow,  selfish  and  thoughtless  expression  and  unworthy  the 
make-up  of  an  intelligent  person.  But  when  one  tries  to  be  a  re- 
former it  is  frequently  expressetl  by  the  common  multitude.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you,  in  relation  to  this  statement,  how  a  distin- 
guished German  investigator  found  that  of  1,000  cases  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  564  developed  it  between  the  seventh  and  tenth 
years  of  their  lives,  which  is  at  a  time  when  with  the  beginning 
of  the  second  dentition  an  increased  growth  of  the  whole  skeleton 
takes  place. 

To  continue  the  description  of  the  ideal  classroom  I  would  say 
that  according  to  the  above  authorities  the  window-sills  should 
be  3i  feet  from  the  floor  and  the  windows  extend  up  to  the  ceiling. 
The  amount  of  glass  space  should  be  at  least  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  floor  space,  and  better  still  one-third.  The  divided  win- 
dow shades,  which  come  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  win- 
dows, are  to  be  excluded,  and  only  those  that  roll  from  the  bot- 
tom, that  the  light  may  come  in  from  above  and  be  more  evenly 
diffused  by  striking  the  ceiling  first.  The  walls  should  be  painted, 
not  calcimined,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  best  color  being  a  green- 
ish-gray. There  should  be  plenty  of  space  before  the  blackboards 
to  give  the  children  freedom  of  motion. 

I  come  now  to  a  very  important  matter,  which  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  children's  eyes  and  ears.  Since  sight  is  really 
the  chief  medium  of  education,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  looked 
after,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  myopia  is  most  frequently  (if  not 
altogether)  developed  during  school  life,  and  this  is  because 
during  that  period  of  growth  the  eye  is  more  liable  to 
change  in  form,  and  children  have  much  greater  power  of 
accommodation  than  adults,  and  hence  hold  objects  more 
closely  to  the  eyes.  From  this  looking  at  objects  so  very 
closely  they  are  called  to  look  at  the  blackboard  from  their  seats, 
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which  calls  forth  a  frequent  change  of  accommodation.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  hearing,  which  is  likewise  grievously  tried. 

The  cloak-rooms  or  closets  are  apt  to  be  in  the  most  unsani- 
tary condition,  without  ventilation  and  reeking  with  bad  odors. 
In  the  same  condition  you  may  find  the  urinals  and  latrines. 

I  fear  to  weary  you  with  further  details,  and  yet  they  are  all  of 
decided  importance.  Nevertheless,  all  I  have  mentioned,  in  fact, 
the  whole  (may  I  call  it  so?)  physical  part  of  school  hygiene 
shrinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  mental  hy- 
giene of  the  school.  I  may  not  express  myself  altogether  clearly, 
but  you  will  see  at  once  what  I  mean. 

There  exists  a  natural  variation  in  the  structure  of  the  pupils 
and  in  their  propensities  and  limitations.  I  am  certain  that  teach- 
ers are  not  generally  informed  in  this.  Medical  men,  for  this 
reason,  should  use  every  opportunity  to  impress  this  fact  upon 
their  constituents — this  fact,  that  human  beings  differ  in  their 
capacity.  The  failure  to  recognize  it  unquestionably  has  led,  in 
many  instances,  to  insanity  in  the  people  concerned.  Not  a  few 
alienists  have  expressed  the  belief  that  it  really  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  insanity.  There  is  no  question,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  this  is  so,  and  that  many,  very  many,  cases  of 
insanity  can  trace  their  origin  to  this  period  of  development,  dur- 
ing which  the  mental  organism  received  an  undue  strain  and  the 
physical  organization  was  illy  looked  after.  I  read  only  lately 
of  a  child,  the  daughter  of  a  college  president,  who  was  an  infant 
prodigy,  who  at  the  age  of  13  years  was  such  a  Greek  scholar  that 
one  of  her  teachers  said,  that  were  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar  sud- 
denly blotted  out  of  existence  this  child  could  reproduce  the  whole 
of  it  from  memory.  She  became  insane  and  finally  died  in  an 
insane  asvlum. 

It  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  find  remedies  for 
all  the  difficulties  we  meet.  We  do  not  have  definite  know^ledge 
about  the  eflFect  of  education  upon  the  brain  cells.  Donaldson 
asserts  that  the  intensity  with  which  any  form  of  exercise  is  car- 
ried on  during  the  growing  period  leaves  its  trace  and  the  absence 
of  it  at  the  proper  time  is  for  the  most  part  irremediable.  Thus 
any  lack  of  early  experience  may  leave  a  spot  permanently  unde- 
veloped in  the  central  system — a  condition  of  much  significance, 
for  each  locality  in  the  cerebrum  is  not  only  a  place  at  which  re- 
actions, using  the  word  in  the  narrow  sense,  may  occur,  but  by 
way  of  it  pass  fibers  having  more  distant  connections,  and  its  lack 
of  development  probably  reduces  the  associate  value  of  these  also. 
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Oppenheim  says:  "One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  faculty 
which  governs  mathematical  computation  is  located  among  the 
higher  centers  of  the  cerebrum;  that  this  part  of  the  brain  is 
among  the  latest  to  attain  maturity;  that  therefore  in  childhood 
it  is  in  no  condition  to  put  to  a  strain.  Whenever  a  scholar  at 
this  age  is  forced  into  attempts  to  use  this  faculty  a  process  simi- 
lar to  any  other  sort  of  work  results.  One  can  the  more  easily 
understand  the  inevitable  outcome  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  nerve  cells  of  children,  being  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  are  easily  exhausted,  so  that  a  consequent 
nerve  poverty  must  show  itself.  Thus  such  children  receive  no 
permanent  value  from  the  studies  in  mathematics,  simple  though 
they  be;  and,  what  is  more,  if  these  studies  were  not  begun  until 
greater  maturity — say  at  least  10  years  of  age — not  only  would 
a  vast  amount  of  nervous  wear  and  tear  be  saved,  but  the  children 
would  also  learn  as  much  in  one  year  as  they  formerly,  under  the 
present  adverse  conditions  and  methods,  learn  in  five.  The  time 
thus  saved  might  be  profitably  employed  in  strengthening  both 
mind  and  body. 

I  fully  coincide  with  this  author.  I  am  sure  most  of  us,  were 
we  to  examine  our  early  records,  would  find  some  study  which 
was  most  impossible  for  us  to  grasp,  but  which  later  years  robbed 
of  all  its  difficulties.  As  to  mathematics  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  true  value  of  the  above  statement,  and  it  only  serves  as  another 
argument  for  intelligent  medical  supervision  of  all  our  public 
schools.  And  it  is  to  this  point  I  have  been  striving  to  come  since 
I  began  my  address  to  you.  There  should  be  a  highly  intelligent 
medical  adviser  in  all  our  schools,  looking  after  everything  per- 
taining to  physical  and  mental  hygiene  of  the  children,  and  also 
instructing  the  teachers  in  the  psychology  of  that  early  period  in 
life.  Only  then  can  a  teacher  be  competent  to  teach  so  as  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  a  pupil.  Only  then  will  the  important  fact  be 
brought  into  the  clearest  light,  that  the  standard  for  teachers  of 
the  primary  grades  should  be  as  high  as  the  highest  classes,  be- 
cause it  will  be  understood  that  pupils  in  the  primary  departments 
■can  be  much  more,  infinitely  more,  easily  influenced  for  good  or 
<:vil  than  in  the  advanced  grades.  Unsuitable  tasks  will  produce 
much  greater  damage  upon  the  more  impressionable  brain  cells  of 
the  very  young  child  than  the  older  ones,  whose  cerebral  substance 
is  more  fully  developed.  Finally,  imitation  being  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  the  very  young  child,  it  needs  all  the  more  the  best 
examples  set  by  competent  teachers. 
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This  medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  carried  on  in  many 
cases  with  marked  benefit.  In  Hungary  the  school  physician  de- 
votes his  whole  time  to  the  school.  He  studies  and  examines  the 
school  building  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  internally  and  exter- 
nally. He  investigates  its  surroundings,  the  air  in  each  class- 
room, and  analyzes  it  from  time  to  time.  He  inspects  the  light- 
ing, heating  and  ventilating  of  each  classroom,  and  regulates  the 
number  of  children  in  each.  He  makes  yearly  measurements  and 
general  examination  of  the  children,  and  by  this  arranges  for  their 
seating;  and  this  not  only  to  adapt  their  size  to  the  desks,  but  also 
with  regard  to  special  requirements  of  certain  pupils  of  defec- 
tive eyes  and  ears. 

In  London,  England,  a  physician  examined  several  thousand 
school  children  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  if  he  could  de- 
tect any  evidence  of  overstudy.  He  found  that  over  46  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  were  suflFering  from  nervous  headaches,  and  from 
his  observation  was  able  to  prepare  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  mental  pressure  in  schools. 

New  York  City  appointed  (in  1897)  134  physicians  to  visit  the 
schools.     This  number  has  since  been  increased  to  150. 

In  1899  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  appointed  50  medical 
inspectors  at  $50  per  month  to  serve  during  the  school  year  while 
school  was  actually  in  session. 

In  Boston,  though  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1890, 
lack  of  funds  delayed  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  until  1894.  In 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  it  exists  since  1900;  in  Minneapolis,  since  1901 ; 
in  Detroit,  since  1902;  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  since  1901.  In  our  own 
district  I  have  had  our  Board  pass  a  resolution  by  which  I  am 
empowered  to  call  in  medical  inspection  whenever  needed.  This 
is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Can  we  not  have  a  law 
added  to  the  consolidated  school  law  which  would  make  medical 
inspection  obligatory  upon  all  boards  of  education? 

I  ask  you.  Fellows  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  to  take  the 
initiatory  step  in  this  most  important  and  noble  enterprise.  All 
hygienic  measures  are  the  therapeutics  of  preventive  medicine — 
the  great  medical  goal  of  the  future.  And  since  the  future  of  our 
great  republic  rests  with  the  generations  to  come,  and  since  it  lies 
in  our  hands  to  make  them  better  and  better  prepared  for  their 
great  tasks,  let  us  be  up  and  doing.  The  intelligent  physician,  par 
excellence,  is  a  true  guide  in  all  that  concerns  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  children.  Then  let  us  all  strive  to  be  such  guides, 
preparing  all  these  millions  of  budding  citizens  for  direct  and  in- 
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direct  self-preservation — for  parenthood,  for  citizenship  and  the 
miscellaneous  experiences  of  life. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Silvers^  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  said  that  he  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  city  for  many  years,  and  he 
could  heartily  endorse  what  had  been  said  in  the  paper.  At  first 
a  number  of  young  and  poorly  equipped  teachers  had  been  placed 
in  charge,  through  social,  religious  and  political  influences,  mak- 
ing their  positions  mere  stepping  stones  to  matrimony.  Of  good 
hygienic  conditions  they  were  entirely  ignorant;  ventilation  and 
temperature  were  measured  by  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  when 
they  were  excited  by  the  effort  of  faulty  discipline.  Thermometers 
were  introduced  and  properly  placed,  and  these  young  ladies  were 
directed  to  consult  them.  Only  mature  teachers  should  be  placed 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments  where  the  masses  are 
chiefly  educated. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  New  York,  thought  we  should  all  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Schmid  for  showing  us  what  should  be  and  could 
be  done.  Certainly  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  neglect  in  this 
matter.  Physicians  must  be  careful,  however,  that  they  do  not 
make  mistakes  and  run  into  fads.  There  were  some  things  in  the 
paper  that  perhaps  might  be  taken  exception  to.  Vertical  writing 
has  not  proved  as  acceptable  in  practice  as  in  theory.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  in  this  country  is  to  go  back  to  slanting  writing. 
The  three  hundred  years  we  had  had  slanting  writing  led  many 
educators  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  the  mental  make- 
up of  the  human  being,  not  yet  well  understood,  which  made  him 
tend  to  slanting  writing.  There  are  many  things  which  can  be 
done,  and  our  school  inspectors  at  the  present  time  are  very 
properly  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
many  contagious  affections,  some  dangerous  to  life,  others  merely 
a  handicap  in  life.  There  were  many  improvements  in  medicine 
of  which  the  public  knew  very  little.  For  example,  it  was  known 
that  the  operation  for  adenoids  had  done  much,  not  only  by  im- 
proving the  respiration,  but  in  increasing  the  mental  capacity  and 
development.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology  in  this^ 
country  was  nothing  but  a  laughing  stock  to  Europeans.  We 
were  teaching  a  lot  of  untruths  and  nonsense  about  alcohol,  and 
that  was  about  all.  Unfortunately,  our  text-books  were  absolutely 
dedicated  to  us  by  a  set  of  fanatics,  and  unless  these  books  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  a  certain  physiological  teaching  these 
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books  would  not  be  approved,  and  yet  just  such  teachings  had 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  scientific  world,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  cares  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Physical  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  recently  published  under 
the  direction  of  such  men  as  Billings,  Welch,  Chittenden,  Bow- 
ditch  and  Atwater. 

Dr,  S'chmid^  in  closing,  urged  that  a  committee  be  appointed, 
or  the  Committee  on  Legislation  be  requested,  to  take  steps  which 
might  carry  out  the  intent  of  his  paper.  In  his  own  district  the 
Board  of  Education  had  passed  a  resolution  empowering  him,  in 
the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  contagious  disease  among  the  chil- 
dren, to  call  in  a  physician  and  have  the  whole  class  examined. 
In  a  number  of  instances  he  had  succeeded  in  this  way  of  stamp- 
ing out  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  even  of  scarlet  fever. 
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The  following  (Consular  Reports,  Dec.  1903)  is  a  resume  of 
an  article  (translated  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics)  in  "Die  Woche" 
(The  Week),  a  German  magazine,  of  August  22,  1903: 

Since  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  is  said  to  have  won  Sadowa, 
education  in  Europe  has  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  culture. 
Knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  sciences  is  now  re- 
garded as  essential  to  progress.  Ever>'where  in  the  Western 
World  the  school  doors  are  being  flung  wide  open,  particularly 
for  the  people  who  have  to  labor.  Taking  the  year  1840,  the  year 
in  which  the  modern  movements  may  be  said  to  have  got  fully 
imder  way,  and  compare  it  with  the  year  1896,  the  year  for  which 
one  can  find  statistics  for  most  European  States,  we  find  that  the 
percentage  of  those  who  could  write  in  those  years  was  as  follows: 

1840.  1896. 

Country,  Per  ct.  Per  cL 

Great   Britain 59  94 

France 47  95 

Germany    82  99 

Russia 2  22 

Austria    21  69 

Italy   16  56 

Spain 14  42 

Holland 70  90 
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Belgium 45  83 

Scandinavia 80  99 

Switzerland  80  99 

United  States 80  83 

These  figures  furnish  cause  for  rejoicing. 

While  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  papulation  between  1840 
and  1888  was  only  30  per  cent.,  the  educational  increase  was  145 
per  cent.  The  percentage  in  the  United  States  is  depressed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  immigrants.  As  long  as 
the  tide  of  immigration  took  its  supply  from  lands  in  which  edu- 
cation was  advanced  and  compulsory  the  United  States  stood 
farther  up  the  list.  In  1889  92  out  of  every  100  grown  persons 
could  read  and  write.  Since  that  time  the  immigration  from 
western  Europe  has  fallen  off  and  that  of  eastern  Europe  in- 
creased. Russia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  Danubian  lands 
have  been  sending  their  children  to  the  New  World,  and  the  per- 
centage for  the  United  States  went  down ;  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  is  supposed  to 
keep  out  all  those  who  cannot  write  their  own  names.  Some  of 
the  foregoing  figures  are  based  upon  estimates,  hence  are  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Figures  taken  from  the  different  recruit- 
ing offices  are  a  better  basis  upon  which  to  build.  In  these,  Ger- 
many leads  again,  with  only  i  in  1,000  unable  to  read  and  write: 

Country,  Pen, 000, 

Germany  i 

Sweden   i 

Denmark 4 

Switzerland   22 

Holland   40 

France   49 

Belgium 128 

Austria-Hungary   220 

Greece  300 

Italy   *. 380 

Russia 620 

Servia   790 

Roumania ' 890 

The  number  of  men  in  Great  Britain  who  could  sign  the  mar- 
riage register  was  67  per  cent,  in  1841,  and  88  per  cent,  in  1888; 
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of  the  brides,  51  per  cent,  could  write  in  1841,  and  84  per  cent,  in 
1888.  In  France,  55  per  cent,  of  the  women,  and  71  per  cent,  of 
the  men  could  write  in  the  marriage  register  in  1861,  and  78  per 
cent,  of  the  women,  and  86  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  1883.  *  In 
Italy  the  conditions,  though  bad,  are  encouraging.  In  1871  only 
23  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  able  to  write  in  the  marriage 
register;  in  1883,  33  per  cent.  It  all  indicates  the  marvelous 
progress  of  modem  times  in  the  matter  of  education.  France,  in 
particular,  in  a  shining  example.  She  now  leads,  and  Germany 
steps  back  from  first  place.  The  amounts  paid  by  France  for 
education  increased  more  than  fivefold  from  i860  to  1892.  Be- 
tween 1880  and  1-892  they  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words, 
they  went  from  28,000,000  marks  ($6,664,000)  in  i860,  to  66,- 
000,000  marks  ($15,708,000)  in  1880,  and  148,000,000  marks 
($35,224,000)  in  1892,  although  the  population  was  practically  at 
a  standstill.  The  schoolmaster  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  lias  taught 
France  well.  Mulhall  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  direct 
connection  between  ignorance  and  crime.  As  proof  of  this,  he 
furnished  the  following  figures  showing  the  illiteracy  and  crime 
in  Great  Britain: 

Description.  1841-50.    1851-60.    1861-70.    1871-80.    1887. 

Children  at  school 
to  every  1,000 
of  population..  11  26    '         47  82        125 

Criminals  to  each 
100,000  of  pop- 
ulation     122  96  68  50  38 

The  number  of  youthful  criminals  fell  from  45.8  per  100,000  of 
population  to  21.5,  and  this  brilliant  result  was  attributed  by  Mr. 
Mulhall  directly  to  the  improvement  in  education.  Now,  we  are 
the  last  in  the  world  to  depreciate  the  value  of  education  as  an  aid 
to  good  morals  and  civic  virtue,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  going  too 
far  when  we  give  the  school  all  the  credit  for  this  great  change  for 
the  better.  For,  alas !  in  other  lands,  equally  well  provided  with 
schools  and  educational  facilities,  the  number  of  youthful  criminals 
is  increasing.  In  Germany  741  per  100,000  of  population  in  1886, 
and  873  in  1895,  were  condemned  for  crimes;  but  the  number  of 
youthful  criminals  went  up  from  31,510  to  44,380,  or  from  89 
per  1,000  to  98  per  1,000  of  those  sentenced.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  youthful  crimes  of  40  per  cent.,  while  the  population  in- 
creased but  10  per  cent.     This  shows  that  the  connection  between 
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crimes  of  young  people  and  education  is  not  so  close  as  Mr.  Mul- 
liall  would  have  had  us  believe. 

The  humane  state  will  have  to  devote  a  large  part  of  its  work 
of  crime  prevention  through  educational  agencies.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween prostitution,  vagabondage — ^this  fruitful  mother  of  crime — 
and  crime.  Among  the  masses  of  women  who  sell  themselves 
for  the  world's  pleasure,  the  illiterate  make  up  by  far  the  largest 
part ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  educated  supply  only  a  van- 
ishing fraction.  In  Paris,  out  of  4,470  examined,  2,392  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,780  could  barely  read  and  write,  and 
only  no  could  do  both  well.  In  Manchester,  not  i  per  cent,  of 
those  examined  could  read  and  write.  Dr.  Baer,  the  distin- 
guished advocate  of  temperance,  tells  us  that  of  Germany's  crim- 
inals 14.4  per  cent,  were  analphabets — ^persons  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet.  In  some  penitentiaries  east  of  the  Elbe  54  per  cent, 
were  illiterates.  There  is  doubtless  a  connection  between  educa- 
tion and  the  decrease  of  crime,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  the 
almost  miraculous  change  in  England  is  largely  due  to  the  won- 
derful advantages  offered  by  the  fairy-like  progress  in  material 
things  through  which  England  has  passed  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  While  the  prices  of  foods,  clothing,  and  living  generally 
has  decreased,  wages  have  gone  steadily  upward.  Want  and 
temptation  vanished;  hence  crime,  so  long  affected  by  the  price 
of  bread,  decreased.  The  better  education  has  only  helped  as 
one  factor  in  progress. 

One  ought  to  add,  by  way  of  suggestion,  at  least,  that  the  in- 
crease in  crime  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  may 
be  due,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to  the  great  change  in  the  lives 
of  the  people.  Since  1840  the  German  Empire  has  changed  from 
a  farming  or  agricultural  state  to  an  industrial  or  manufacturing 
one.  In  1840  67  per  cent,  of  its  people  were  on  farms,  and  33 
per  cent,  in  mills ;  to-day,  66  per  cent,  are  in  the  mills,  shops,  etc., 
«md  only  34  per  cent,  on  farms. 


SOME  DISCOVERIES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

DISEASE. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  health  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  the  Town  Council,  took 
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place  in  the  Assembly  Rcx>m  of  the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  Novem- 
ber 19.  The  lecturer  was  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  (Edinburgh),  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  who  took  for  his  subject,  "Some  Discoveries  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Disease." 

The  lecturer  explained  that  the  series  of  lectures  were  under  the 
auspices  of  and)  also  managed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Town  Council,  and  were  for 
the  object  of  bringing  home  to  the  citizens  a  few  points  connected 
with  the  important  subject  of  public  health,  and  this  not  only  to 
give  them  a  more  intelligent  concern  in  those  matters,  but  that 
they  might  better  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons  which  guided  the 
Council  as  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  the  action  which  they 
took  from  time  to  time  under  the  parliamentary  powers  vested  in 
them.  After  showing  the  relation  of  the  duties  of  the  physician 
and  the  public  health  officer — the  curing  work  of  the  one  and  the 
preventive  duty  of  the  other — the  professor  dealt  with  the  history 
of  disease  in  this  country,  reviewed  the  various  and  numerous 
pestilences  which  used  to  so  frequently  ravage  the  country,  such 
as  the  "black  death"  of  mediaeval  history,  and  also  cholera,  scurvy, 
prison  fever,  smallpox,  etc.  He  then  dealt  with  the  advance  and 
triumphs  of  medical  science  and  its  effects  upon  the  public  health, 
and  also  reviewed  and  eulogized  the  great  bacteriological  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  Louis  Pasteur,  and  the  innovation 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  in  surgery  by  Lord  Lister.  Turning 
to  the  subject  of  micro-organisms,  he  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween "micrococci"  and  "bacilli,"  and  showed  the  part  they 
played  in  disease;  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  several  well- 
known  forms  of  disease.  Turning  to  tuberculosis,  the  lecturer 
quoted  numerous  statistics  to  show  that  death  from  tuberculosis 
had  steadily  fallen  during  the  past  half  century,  1.  e.y  3,484  per 
million  during  the  years  1851-60,  to  2,059  during  the  decade 
1890-99,  or  a  diminution  of  40.9  per  cent;  a  further  reduction  to 
1,899  ^^  1900,  making  a  total  reduction  of  45^  per  cent.  They 
must  recall  the  fact  that  phthisis  was  a  form  of  tubercular  disease 
which  overshadowed  all  other  tubercular  affections.  There  was 
no  better  criterion  of  the  public  health  of  a  district  than  the  death 
rate  from  phthisis,  though  the  error  was  commonly  committed  of 
estimating  the  health  of  a  district  from  the  returns  of  zymotic 
diseases.  Consumption  was  always  considered  to  be  a  hereditary 
disease,  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  trace  the  disease 
from  some  worthy  or  unworthy  ancestor.     That  was  all  now  a- 
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thing  of  the  past.  They  could  have  no  tubercle  of  consumption 
without  the  presence  of  tubercular  bacilli,  and  the  disease  could 
only  be  transmitted  through  the  agency  of  the  bacilli.  In  that 
case  heredity,  as  they  ordinarily  used  the  term,  could  accoimt 
for  but  very  few — in  fact,  none — of  the  cases  of' tuberculosis  that 
occurred  in  man  or  animals.  Children  did  not  inherit  tuberculosis 
from  their  parents,  although  they  might  inherit  a  weakness  of 
constitution  that  would  enable  them  to  nourish  the  parasites  which 
had  caused  the  trouble  to  their  parents.  All  that  was  necessary 
to  enable  a  child  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  bacilli  was  to 
strengthen  the  tissues  and  build  up  the  constitution  with  good 
food,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  and  further,  to 
place  the  child  in  such  conditions  that  the  bacilli  could  not  obtain 
access  to  him.  Every  case  of  consumption  must  arise  from  a 
pre-existing  case,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
past  fifty  years  deaths  from  consumption  and  other  forms  of  tuber- 
cular disease,  so  far  as  adults  were  concerned,  had  been  reduced 
50  per  cent.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  attention  given  to  sani- 
tary measures.  Consumption,  they  knew  now,  was  a  contagious 
disease  communicated  from  person  to  person,  and  according  to 
some  authorities  from  animal  to  man,  and  it  did  not  arise  in  any 
other  way.  The  two  chief  sources  of  infection  were  the  sputum 
of  infected  persons,  and  the  milk  from  cows  with  tubercular  in- 
fected udders.  He  emphasized  the  great  dangers  in  connection 
with  spitting  and  the  necessity  for  only  sterilized  milk  to  be  used. 
Local  sanitary  authorities  and  officials  were  fully  alive  in  includ- 
ing tuberculosis  in  the  list  of  diseases  which  came  under  the«r 
cognizance.  They  were  doing  their  best  to  encourage  the  volun- 
tary notification  of  the  disease,  and  they  further  endeavored  by 
the  issue  of  pamphlets  giving  hints  to  householders,  and  by  the 
examination  of  milk  and  prohibiting  its  sale  if  found  to  be  tainted 
with  tubercular  bacilli,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  danger  from  meat  was  very  much  less,  as 
nearly  all  meat  was  cooked,  and  in  the  cooking  operations  the 
germs  were  destroyed.  The  causes  of  tuberculosis  now  generally 
recc^nized  were — overcrowding,  dirty  living  rooms,  want  of  ven- 
tilation in  living  rooms,  offices,  workshops,  and  factories,  and  the 
failure  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  He 
wanted  to  impress  upon  them  the  desirability  of  having  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Let  them  open  their  windows  and  keep  them  open, 
and  also  allow  no  lodgment  of  any  particle  of  dust  in  their  dwell- 
ings.    Speaking  of  smallpox  vaccination,  the  lecturer  reviewed 
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the  labors  of  Jenner,  and  said  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
what  smallpox  was  in  this  country  before  the  time  of  Jeimer. 
When  it  did  not  kill  it  was  followed  by  the  most  distressing  con- 
ditions, such  as  blindness,  deafness,  deformity,  and  generally  im- 
paired health.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  destructive  of  all  pesti- 
lences because  of  its  universal  prevalence  in  every  part  of  the 
world  among  all  classes  and  ages,  and  in  all  seasons.  Vaccination 
had  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  mankind..  But,  notwith- 
standing the  convincing  proofs  of  the  protective  power  of  vac- 
cination, and  practically  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  medical 
profession  in  its  favor,  notwithstanding  the  authoritative  judg- 
ment of  several  Royal  Commissions  on  its  utility,  and  legislative 
sanction  in  addition,  vaccination  had  hitherto  been  carried  out  in 
a  hesitating  and  incomplete  manner  in  this  country.  This  one 
sure  safeguard  against  a  loathsome  disease  had  been  neglected, 
evaded,  and  performed  in  a  perfunctory  way,  so  that  there  was 
always  remaining  among  them  a  mass  of  susceptible  material. 
After  quoting  numerous  statistics  showing  the  advantage  of  vac- 
cination, the  lecturer  said  that  in  Chester  they  appeared  to  have 
very  healthy  conditions,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a  con- 
trolling body  of  public  health  administration  as  the  Council. 
They  were  certainly  more  fortunate  than  many  cities  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  and  he  was  happy  to  see  that  so  many  members 
of  his  own  profession  took  such  an  active  interest  in  the  public 
health  of  the  community.  He  especially  praised  the  work  of  the 
ex-Mayor  (Dr.  Roberts).  After  dealing  with  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  showing  the  micro-organisms  con- 
nected with  malarial  fever,  the  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  the  Council  should  obtain  the  services  of  a 
woman  inspector,  and  pointed  out  the  great  advantage  this  would 
be,  and  how  it  would  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.     (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  proposed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Roberts,  closed  the  meeting. 

The  lecture  was  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  interesting 
lantern  slides,  shown  by  a  powerful  electric  lantern. — "The  Sani- 
tary Record,"  November  26,  1903. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  MARKET  HYGIENE. 


By  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Bashore. 


Anyone  who  has  seen  the  great  markets  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  or  the  Italian  market  at  Mulberry  Bend,  must  be 
struck  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  food  offered  for  sale — 
it  looks  filthy,  and  it  is  filthy;  but  the  condition  between  these 
markets  and  the  markets  where  we  procure  our  own  eatables  dif- 
fers only  in  degree :  to  be  more  definite,  it  is  a  question  whether 
^11  our  markets  and  food  stores  are  not  a  little  behind  in  their 
.sanitary  conditions. 

We  all  want  pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  food.  This  is  our 
twentieth  century  birthright.  Pure  air  and  pure  water  have  been 
studied  a  good  deal,  and  much  is  known  about  them;  but  the 
food  question  is  made  up  of  so  many  various  items,  and  so  many 
different  conditions  enter  into  it,  that  it  is  not  so  simple  as  might 
be  desired. 

The  exposure  of  food,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dirt  and  dust 
of  the  street — a  common  condition — is  certainly  undesirable :  take, 
for  example,  bread,  which  is  neither  washed  nor  again  cooked  be- 
fore again  appearing  on  the  table.  Bread  is  almost  universally 
delivered  in  a  more  or  less  open  condition  and  sold  so  in  the  mar- 
Icets,  and  I  should  just  like  to  see  the  bacterial  growth  which 
could  be  cultivated  on  one  square  inch  of  its  surface,  when  it 
finally  reaches  the  consumer. 

I  know  of  one  firm  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  suppose  there  are 
many,  which  ship  their  bread  by  express  in  open  crates  a  hundred 
miles  or  so,  and  then  redistribute  it  by  trolley  to  suburban  places 
— very  good  bread  it  is,  they  say — ^but  it  must  be  very  filthy. 

I  know  of  another  baker  who  did  quite  diflferently :  he  arranged 
liis  market  stand  with  white  enameled  fixtures ;  had  clerks  dressed 
in  white  duck,  and  everything  else  was  pervaded  with  an  air  of 
cleanliness.  This  stand  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
saw  it,  and  though  the  bread  was  probably  no  better  than  his 
neighbors',  it  looked  nice  and  clean,  and  that  baker  is  now  on  the 
road  to  fortune.  So  it  seems  that  people  in  this  particular 
place  and  for  this  particular  product  preferred  to  pay  for  cleanli- 
ness; it  is  the  same  elsewhere. 

The  oyster  and  the  fish  departments  need  a  complete  revision : 
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oyster  shells  should  certainly  be  cleaned  before  opening,  for 
though  the  mud  and  dirt  clinging  to  a  shell  may  not  contain  many 
germs,  we  do  not  care  to  have  it  served  on  the  table.  The  hands 
of  the  opener  should,  above  everything  else,  be  clean;  nobody 
cares  to  have  the  liquor  from  the  opened  oyster  drip  over  the  dirty- 
hands  of  the  opener,  and  there  is  more  in  this  than  mere  fancy,, 
for  filthy  hands  certainly  carry  myriads  of  disease  germs.  If  the 
man  wore  rubber  gloves  and  had  on  a  clean  white  apron  I  be- 
lieve the  oysters  would  taste  better — they  would  certainly  be 
cleaner — and  I  believe  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  open 
oysters  and  still  look  clean  and  be  clean.  And  now  a  word  about 
the  fish.  We  all  admire  fish  in  the  water,  but  somehow  the  fish 
in  the  water  does  not  seem  the  same  you  see  at  market.  White 
porcelain-lined  trays  with  water  connection,  so  that  they  can  be 
flushed  frequently — with  the  addition  of  ice  in  hot  weather — 
would  add  greatly  to  solving  the  fish  market  question :  a  place 
w^here  no  one  likes  to  go,  and  generally  don*t  go  unless  business 
calls  that  way. 

In  regard  to  vegetables  we  can  probably  tolerate  a  little  care- 
lessness, for  vegetables  are  almost  always  so  thoroughly  cooked 
as  to  destroy  all  dangerous  dirt;  still,  some  vegetables,  such  as 
lettuce  and  the  early  spring  greens,  are  not  cooked  before  eating,, 
and  it  is  possible  that  disease  might  be  transmitted  in  this  way. 

The  fruit  department,  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  comes  in  for  3 
fair  share  of  criticism,  for  fruits  are  not  often  thoroughly  washed 
before  serving,  and  certainly  gather  much  dirt  when  exposed  in 
public  places.  The  little  fruit  flies,  which  feed  on  fruit,  have 
been  known  to  carry*  typhoid  germs  on  their  feet,  can  go  through 
the  finest  mesh  of  a  wire  screen,  so  that  nothing  but  complete 
covering  in  glass  cases  is  sufficient  protection  for  fruit. 

The  California  fruit  which  the  **push-cart"  men  sell  on  the 
street  corners  in  New  York  looks  nice,  but  would  any  thoughtful 
person  eat  of  it,  after  such  daily  dust  exposure?  Dr.  Bell  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  diseases  frequently 
attributed  to  fresh,  and  presumably  wholesome  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, are  due  to  this  dust  exposure,  and  I  believe  he  is  right. 

The  marketing  of  meat,  though  not  performed  in  the  best  sani- 
tary way,  probably  carries  with  it  little  danger  to  health  on  ac- 
count of  the  thorough  cooking  it  undergoes  before  eating;  yet^ 
white-enameled  racks,  porcelain  trays,  glass  cases  and  bright 
tools  would  at  least  seem  cleaner,  and  be  more  inviting  to  the 
consumer. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  PNEUMONIA. 


The  intention  of  this  article  is  not  to  deal  with  drugs  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  pneumonia,  because,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  such  drugs  exist.  It  is,  however,  important  that 
every  physician  should  recognize  that  croupous  pneumonia  is  an 
acute  infectious  disease,  and  that  as  such  we  should  take  all  possi- 
ble measures  to  prevent  its  spread.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
persons  who  because  of  moderate  vitality  are  prone  to  infection  by 
the  pneumococcus  may  very  readily  become  ill  if  exposed  to  this 
organism.  Several  times  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
impressed  with  the  carelessness  of  physicians  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  infection  by  this  germ.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
patients,  ill  with  pneumonia  and  influenza  in  hotels,  cough  vio- 
lently, and  unintentionally  expel  upon  the  blanket  which  covered 
them  tiny  particles  of  sputum  which  were  literally  reeking  with 
pneumococci  or  with  the  specific  micro-organism  of  epidemic  in- 
fluenza. While  the  proprietors  of  these  hotels  doubtless  took  care 
that  the  bed  linen  was  carefully  washed  after  being  used  by  such 
patients,  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  certainly  were  not  in- 
structed that  the  blankets  were  sources  of  dangerous  infection, 
and  doubtless  other  persons,  many  of  whom  were  in  impaired 
health,  who  have  slept  under  these  blankets  have  become  infected 
by  pneumonia,  and  have  wondered  where  they  have  acquired  the 
disease.  Again  and  again  we  have  seen  the  carpet  exposed  to 
similar  chances  of  infection,  and  it  is  bv  no  means  uncommon  to 
see  a  patient  rest  the  surgical  gauze,  into  which  he  has  expec- 
torated, upon  the  blanket  which  is  in  front  of  him. 

While  most  physicians  insist  that  patients  with  tuberculosis 
shall  expectorate  into  spit-cups  or  cloths  which  either  contain 
antiseptics  or  which  are  at  once  disinfected,  they  are  far  too  fre- 
quently lax  as  to  the  orders  which  are  given  for  similar  treatment 
of  the  expectorated  material  in  croupous  pneumonia.  While  we 
have  no  way  of  destroying  the  pneumococcus  when  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  conditions  which  seem  favorable  to  its  existence,  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  physician,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
patients,  but  also  for  his  own  benefit,  to  see  to  it  that  the  myriads 
of  cocci  cast  oflF  by  a  patient  with  pneumonia  are  destroyed  be- 
fore it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  further  damage  by  infecting 
other  persons. — '^Therapeutic  Gazette,'*  Feb.  15,  1904. 


THE  NEW  TEXAS  SANITARY  LAW. 


DISINFECTION  OF  RAILWAY  COACHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  State  Health  Officer  of  Texas  has  just  formulated  ("Texas 
Medical  Journal,"  January,  1904)  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  disinfection  of  sleeping  cars  and  public  buildings,  as 
required  by  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  law  be- 
came operative  in  July  last,  but  because  of  his  duties  as  Surgeon- 
General  of  Texas  before,  during  and  since  the  encampment  of 
the  Texas  National  Guard  (the  Texas  Militia)  and  the  responsi- 
ble, onerous  and  long-enduring  work  in  the  management  of  two 
yellow  fever  epidemics,  and  other  duties  of  his  office.  Dr.  Tabor 
really  has  not  had  time,  nor  has  he  the  adequate  assistance,  to  give 
this  matter  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  These,  rules 
will  be  at  once  and  rigidly  enforced.  They  will  be  supplemented 
and  amplified  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessity  for  same  becomes 
evident.  Dr.  Tabor  will  call  a  meeting  in  Austin  of  all  county 
and  city  health  officers  some  time  in  February,  for  a  further  con- 
ference as  to  details  necessary  to  make  this  law  effective.  By 
**public  buildings"  is  meant  public  schools,  hospitals,  jails,  court 
houses,  etc.,  but  whether  it  means  hotels  or  not,  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Attorney-General. 

Disinfection  of  Public  Buildings,  Railway  Coaches  and  Sleeping 

Cars. 

An  Act  requiring  the  disinfection  of  public  buildings,  railway 
coaches  and  sleepings  cars,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  thereof,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Health  Officer  of 
Texas,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  proper  disinfection  and  sani- 
tation of  public  buildings  and  all  railway  coaches  and  sleeping 
cars  operated  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  his  duty  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  prescribe  a  sanitary  code,  which  shall  contain  and 
provide  rules  and  regulations  of  a  general  nature  for  the  improve- 
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ment  and  amelioration  of  the  hygiene  and  sanitary  condition  of 
said  public  buildings,  railway  coaches  and  sleeping  cars. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  having  control  of  any  public  building, 
railway  company,  sleeping  car  company,  or  other  corporation, 
company  or  individual,  or  the  receiver  thereof,  engaged  in  the 
carrying  of  passengers  in  this  State,  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
within  a  prescribed  time  after  receiving  notice  from  the  State 
Health  OflBcer  of  the  promulgation  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  above  sections  mentioned,  carrv  the  same  into  effect. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  having  control  of  any  public  building,  or 
any  agent,  manager,  operator,  employee  or  receiver  of  any  rail- 
way company,  sleeping  car  company,  or  any  individual  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  State  Health  Officer  under  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
up«7n  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty, 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  April  6,  1903. 

Circular  No.  i. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  above  act  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Legislature,  the  following  rules  are  hereby  pre- 
scribed, which  shall  govern  the  disinfection  and  sanitation  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  railway  coaches  and  sleeping  cars  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  shall  be  effective  oniand  after  February  11,  1904: 

1.  Each  passenger  coach  or  sleeping  car  used  for  passengers 
must  be  provided  with  one  cuspidor  for  each  seat  or  every  two 
chairs.  Each  cuspidor  must  contain  not  less  than  six  ounces  of  a 
disinfectant  solution  approved  by  this  department.  The  cuspidors 
to  be  emptied,  washed  in  a  similar  solution,  and  replenished  each 
trip  or  every  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Public  buildings  must  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  cuspidors,  or  not  less  than  one  in  each  room  or  hall,  treated  in 
a  like  manner,  and  emptied,  washed  and  replenished  daily. 

3.  The  floors  of  cars  and  public  buildings  must  be  sprinkled 
with  a  similar  solution  before  each  sweeping. 

4.  Sweeping  and  dusting  of  cars  are  prohibited  in  transit,  ex- 
cept that  floors  of  cars  may  be  swept  at  division  terminals  or  meal 
stations  where  passengers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  leave 
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the  cars  during  that  time.     Seats,  windows  and  walls  of  cars 
must  be  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  or  sponge  and  not  dusted  in  transit. 

5.  All  sleeping  cars  must  be  disinfected  by  fumigation  in  a 
manner  approved  by  this  department  at  the  end  of  each  round 
trip  in  the  State  of  Texas  where  sleeping  cars  do  not  leave  the 
State. 

6.  All  sleeping  cars  passing  through  or  coming  into  the  State 
of  Texas  must  be  disinfected  in  the  same  manner  each  trip  at 
some  point  in  the  State  approved  by  this  department.  All  car- 
pets, curtains,  blankets  and  bedding,  except  linen,  to  be  disin- 
fected with  cars. 

7.  Day  coaches  used  for  passengers  must  be  fumigated,  when- 
ever the  necessity  exists,  at  some  point  in  this  State  acceptable  to 
this  department.  If  a  car  becomes  infected  by  being  occupied  by 
a  person  having  a  contagious  disease  it  must  be  disinfected  im- 
mediately at  end  of  run. 

8.  All  public  buildings  must  be  disinfected  by  fumigation 
whenever  the  necessitv  exists  for  it. 

9.  Containers  of  water  for  drinking,  in  cars  and  public  build- 
ings, must  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  every 
forty-eight  hours.  (Public  schools  should  be  provided  with  a 
separate  cup  at  each  desk  for  each  pupil  to  drink  from,  or  the 
pupils  should  be  required  to  provide  same.) 

10.  Ice,  which  is  used  in  water  coolers  in  cars,  must  not  be 
dumped  on  the  floors,  sidewalks  and  car  platforms  where  people 
have  trod  and  expectorated,  and  then  picked  up  by  unclean  hands 
and  put  into  the  drinking  water.  It  should  be  washed  and 
handled  with  ice  tongs. 

11.  Passengers,  patrons,  employees  or  others  must  be  pro- 
hibited from  washing  their  teeth  or  expectorating  in  basins  in 
sleeping  cars,  passenger  coaches  or  public  buildings  which  are 
used  for  bathing  the  face  and  hands.  Large  cuspidors  must  be 
provided  for  such  purposes. 

All  local  health  officers  and  citizens  are  requested  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  above  rules. 

(Signed)     George  R.  Tabor, 

State  Health  Officer. 
Austin,  Texas,  January  11,  1904. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Best  Remedy  for  Extreme  Debility. — Animal  food  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  most  stimulating  and  nutritious  food. 
In  recovery  from  severe  attacks  of  sickness,  as  pneumonia,  ty- 
phoid, and  the  like,  meat  juice  affords  an  extremely  nourishing 
and  stimulating  article.  But  it  is  always  understood  that  the 
meat  from  which  it  is  supplied  must  be  of  a  pure  and  healthy  kind. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  of  this  meat  supply  that  is  not 
only  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  much  that  is  positively  unfit 
tor  all,  especially  for  the  sick.  For  those  recovering  from  sick- 
ness it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  a  form  properly  prepared  for 
digestion  and  assimilation  by  organs  that  are  especially  enfeebled 
after  protracted  illness.  X'alentine's  Meat  Juice  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  preparation,  that  for  quality  of  the  article  in  its 
composition,  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  prepared,  is  entirely 
reliable.  It  is  nutritive  and  stimulant.  It  has  been  used  with 
great  advantage  in  the  private  practice  and  also  in  the  family  of 
the  writer.  In  addition  it  has  had  extensive  use  in  the  wards  of 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  always  with  benefit  to  the  patients. 

The  Seat  of  Ee'Ileptiform  Convulsions,  Tonic  and  Clonic. 
— M.  Xino  Samoja  ("Le  Progres  Medical,"  Nov.  14,  1903)  has 
followed  the  method  of  M.  Batelli  in  order  to  determine  the  nature 
of  convulsive  conditions,  as  tonic  or  clonic,  which  persist  after  the 
application  of  the  alterative  current,  are  under  the  influence  of 
-which  of  the  different  nerve  centers.  From  these  experiments 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1st. — The  cortical  motor  zone  is  the  exclusive  center  of  clonic 
convulsions  in  full-grown  dogs  and  cats.  The  remainder  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  does,  in  them,  give  only  tonic  convulsions.  In 
ihe  mammiferous  species,  or  mammalia,  less  elevated  in  the  series 
of  animal  life,  as  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  just  as  in  young  dogs 
and  cats,  and  in  the  green  frog,  the  motor  layers  is  not  the  center 
of  the  convulsions. 

2d. — The  bulb,  or  the  isthmus  of  the  encephalon,  in  the  guinea- 
pig  and  the  rabbit  is  the  seat  of  clonic  convulsions.     In  the  guinea- 
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pig  and  the  green  frog  the  insulated  bulb  of  the  encephalon  is  the- 
seat  of  the  clonic  convulsive  center. 

3d. — The  marrow  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  all  the  mammi- 
ferous  animals  is  the  seat  of  a  center  exclusively  tonic;  it  never 
causes  clonic  convulsions.  In  the  green  frog  the  chord  provokes,, 
on  the  contrary,  clonic  convulsions.  It  is  seen  then  that  the 
clonic  convulsive  center  goes  up  progressively  in  the  animal  scale^ 
from  the  marrow  to  the  cerebral  meninges ;  bulbo-medullary  in  the 
green  frog,  bulbar,  or  basilar,  in  the  guinea-pig  and  the  rabbit,  it 
becomes  cortical  in  the  full-grown  dog  and  cat.  In  man,  since  in 
the  case  of  decapitation  the  trunk  presents  no  sign  of  convulsions^ 
the  seat  of  tonic  convulsions  is  entirely  in  the  basilar  system ;  that 
of  clonic  convulsions  is  cortical. 

Barlow's  Disease. — M.  Triboulet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe 
de  Pediatrie,  after  referring  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  Barlow's^ 
disease,  and  the  hesitations  and  frequent  errors  in  the  diagnosis 
to  which  this  disease  so  frequently  gives  rise,  especially  in  its 
deceptive  forms,  gave  ('Trogres  Medical,  Jan.  2,  1904)  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  which  was  a  long  time  under  observation,  one  in 
which  no  true  diagnosis  was  made.  It  was  the  case  of  a  child 
23  months  *  old,  brought  up  under  very  satisfactory  conditions,. 
which  gradually  refused  to  walk,  and  cried  when  it  was  taken  in 
the  arms.  They  could  not  find,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  a  dis- 
tinctively painful  spot;  there  was  no  swelling,  no  deformity  ap^ 
preciable.  They  at  first  hesitated  as  between  a  mild  case  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  the  first  stage  of  Pott's  disease.  Then  they 
considered  the  possibility  of  coxalgia,  but  this  was  abandoned 
because  there  was  no  distinctive  cause.  Two  surgeons  were  called 
afterward,  who  thought  they  could  find  the  exiistence  of  the  early 
stage  of  white  swelling,  and  prescribed  immobilization.  The 
question  was  in  that  condition  when  the  diagnosis  w^as  imme^ 
diately  and  certainly  determined  in  a  most  unexpected  manner^ 
The  mother  of  the  little  patient  having  read  in  a  journal  an  ac- 
count of  a  case  similar  to  that  of  her  child,  began  to  examine  the- 
child's  gums,  and  one  day  found  two  little  spots,  to  which  she 
immediately  called  the  attention  of  M.  Triboulet  at  his  next 
visit.  Thanks  to  this  discovery  of  the  mother,  the  disease  of  Dr. 
Barlow  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment soon  justified  the  diagnosis. 

Healing  Sluggish  Wounds. — M.  Bleck  has  subjected  atonic 
wounds  and  other  conditions  that  manifested  no  disposition  to* 
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heal  to  a  very  diffuse  light,  and  has  observed  the  good  results 
from  the  treatment. 

Suppuration  in  the  Frontal  Sinus. — M.  Luc  read  for 
the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  a  very  interesting  communication  on 
the  method  of  Kilian,  of  Fribourg-en-Brisgau,  on  the  treatment 
of  suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinus,  which  seems  to  receive  to- 
day the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  rhinologists.  The 
treatment  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts.  ("Progres  Medi- 
cal," Dec.  12,  1904.) 

1st. — ^A  curved  incision  at  the  lower  concavity,  descending  along 
the  side  of  the  nose. 

2d. — Two  openings  in  the  bones,  one  made  through  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  sinus,  and  the  other  separated  by  a  bridge  of 
bone,  which  forms  the  superciliary  arch. 

3d. — Curetting  the  base  through  the  two  openings,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

4th. — Copious  washing  with  oxygenized  water,  and  dusting  in- 
sufflation with  iodoform  powder;  dressing  applying  the  integu- 
ments firmly  against  the  wall  of  the  sinus. 

M.  Luc  has  employed  this  method  of  Kilian  eleven  times,  and 
has  declared  himself  to1>e  entirely  satisfied.  The  following  are 
the  advantages  he  has  obtained  from  it: 

1st. — A  much  smaller  proportion  of  relapses:  twice  only  he 
has  been  obliged  to  repeat  the  operation — it  was  the  first  time  he 
employed  this  process,  of  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  technical  part. 

2d. — ^Diminution,  or  even  total  suppression,  of  the  danger  of 
intra-cranial  infection  (especially  of  lepto-meningitis  foudroy- 
ante),  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  ethmoidal  base,  which 
coexists  almost  always  with  the  frontal  sinus. 

3d. — Large  communication  between  the  frontal  base  and  the 
nasal  fossa,  and  assured  drainage  of  the  base. 

4th. — Less  deformity  of  the  patient  on  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  superior  orbital  arch. 

The  only  risk  or  inconvenience  arising  from  Kilian's  method 
of  operating  is  the  destruction  of  the  pulley  of  the  grand  oblique. 
M.  Luc  has  observed  it  only  once — with  his  ninth  patient.  The 
accident  may  arise  in  exceptional  cases,  as  in  abnormal  extension. 
of  the  sinus. 

PsEUDo  Asthma. — M.  Hayem  has  studied  pseudo  asthma  on 
the  principle  of  auto-intoxication,  originating  in  the  stomach  and 
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in  reflex  gastric  causes.  He  reports  (''Le  Progres  Medical," 
Dec.  12,  1903)  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  called  at  his  office,  with 
dyspnoea  so  great  that  it  was  feared  for  a  time  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  carriage  in  bringing  him 
to  his  home.  In  the  examination,  M,  Hayem  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  a  peculiar  sound  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  stomach  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. Nothing  remarkable  in  the  heart,  not  a  murmur  in  the 
vessels ;  thoracic  sonority  exaggerated ;  rales  sonorous  and  sibi- 
lant abundant. 

M.  Hayem  thought  it  was  a  case  of  pseudo  asthma,  determined 
by  the  mechanical  sound  of  the  dilated  stomach  on  the  lungs. 
The  treatment  was  established  in  consequence:  a  quart  of  milk 
and  nutritive  injections  proved  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  treatment  proved  that  it  was  a  case  of  parenchy- 
matous gastritis,  which  was  checked  by  appropriate  treatment,  and 
the  patient  was  finally  cured  of  his  pseudo  asthma. 

La  Bronchoscopie. — The  following  report  presented  to  the 
Societe  Medical  des  Hopitaux  is  thus  given  in  *'Le  Progres  Medi- 
cal, January  2,  1904: 

This  session  will  mark  a  most  important  date  in  the  annals  of 
medicine,  exhibiting  a  new  and  really  admirable  technic,  which 
was  there  presented,  one  which,  according  to  the  facts  given,  will 
most  certainly  oblige  us  to  revise  the  terms  of  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  in  our  economy — ^the  bronchia.  Previous  to 
this  successful  experiment  this  location  was  hidden  ground  for 
tis.  Now,  thanks  to  this  new  method  of  exploration  by  broncho- 
scopy it  has  become  directly  accessible  to  our  senses;  it  allows 
us  to  see  not  the  shadow  but  the  object  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  us  to  touch  it. 

M.  Lemoyez  has  reported  a  case,  which  we  report  here,  a  case 
Avhich  is  the  first  instance  of  a  foreign  body  extracted  in  France 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  by  bronchoscopy.  The  following  are 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

An  upholsterer  swallowed  a  tack  which  he  had  held  in  his  mouth. 
This  was  followed  immediately  by  a  severe  attack  of  coughing 
with  cyanosis  and  suffocation ;  calm  returned  after  a  time,  and  the 
patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  There  in  Laennec  the  house 
surgeon  supposed  that  the  nail  had  passed  into  the  digestive  tube, 
and  treated  the  patient  on  that  supposition.  But  the  next  day, 
M.  Reclus  suspected  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air- 
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passage,  and  operated  on  the  patient,  under  chloroform,  accord- 
ing' to  the  method  followed  in  such  cases :  the  body  well  shaken, 
the  chest  pressed  and  turned  in  all  directions.  Xo  result.  The 
patient  refused  bronchotomy,  and  went  to  the  Saint  Antoine  to 
have  the  radic^raph  applied  by  M.  Beclere.  This  took  place  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  accident.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion with  the  radioscope  was  as  follows :  The  shadow  of  a  for- 
eign body  is  distinctly  seen  verging  on  the  unobstructed  field  in 
the  right  pulmonary  region.  The  form  of  this  shade  is  that  of  a 
nail  .  .  .  this  nail  rises  and  falls  with  the  movements  of 
respiration ;  but  in  efforts  to  cough  it  is  not  seen  to  move  in  the 
trachea.     This  examination  shows: 

1st. — ^The  presence  of  a  nail  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  large 
bronchia  on  the  right  side. 

2d. — Its  envelopment  and  fixedness  in  the  bronchial  canal.  The 
nail  is  situated  opposite  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  and  is  a  centi- 
meter in  length. 

M.  Lemoyez,  associated  with  M.  Beclere,  decided  to  apply,  as  a 
test  ajid  guide  for  future  action  in  the  use  of  the  new  method,  re- 
cently discovered  in  Germany,  which  renders  it  possible  to  ex- 
tract the  nail  through  the  natural  passage,  having  it  directly  under 
the  control  of  natural  sight  by  means  of  bronchoscopy. 

The  operation  was  commenced  by  accustoming  the  patient,  by 
short  trials  of  bronchoscopy  superior  through  the  bucco-laryngeal 
passage.  After  the  fourth  session  it  was  possible  to  introduce  a 
tube,  of  eight  millimeters  in  diameter,  into  the  right  bronchia. 
At  the  sixth  session  this  tube  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  thirty- 
seven  centimeters;  then  the  space  in  which  the  tube  was  placed 
could  be  distinctly  seen  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  first  right 
bronchia,  where  the  nail  was  seen.  Here  the  forceps  clicked  on 
the  head  of  the  nail,  but  the  electro-aimant,  specially  constructed, 
was  a  little  too  short  to  reach  it.  An  attack  of  coughing  followed, 
and  the  nail  slipped  farther  down.  M.  Beclere  saw  it  near  the 
line' of  the  eighth  rib,  where  it  entered  a  distant  branch  of  the 
bronchia. 

Then  a  few  days  later  in  order  to  allow  the  use  of  the  broncho- 
scope farther  down  a  temporary  tracheotomy  was  made,  and  after 
allowing  the  patient  to  rest  for  a  few  days,  M.  Grisez,  the  assist- 
ant of  M.  Lemoyez,  made  a  preparatory  application  of  broncho- 
scopy inferior.  Rapidly  a  tube,  ten  millimeters  in  diameter  and 
thirty-five  centimeters  in  length,  was  introduced.  The  bifurcation 
of  the  bronchia  was  recognized,  the  tube  penetrated  into  the  right 
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bronchia  and  passed  on  still  farther ;  the  interior  of  a  ramification 
of  the  first  order  is  seen,  the  tube  then  passes  into  a  ramification 
of  the  second  order;  there,  at  one  or  two  centimeters  from  the 
orifice  of  this  latter,  M.  Grisez  sees  the  head  of  the  nail.  He  in- 
troduces the  electro-aimant,  and  with  the  first  attempt  draws  out 
the  nail  adhering  to  the  magnet. 

The  whole  operation  lasted  five  minutes.  The  results  were 
excellent. 

This  sensational  communication  and  the  demonstration  that  was 
made  by  M.  Kilian,  the  inventor  of  the  bronchoscope,  for  directly 
lighting  the  bronchial  tubes,  filled  the  time  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  ingenuity. 

ExoDiN,  A  New  Purgative.— Professor  Wilhelm  Ebstein  de- 
scribed to  the  Gottingen  Medical  Society,  December  3,  1903 
("Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,"  Jan.  i,  1904)  a  new 
purgative — Exodin : 

"Exodin,  the  diacetylrufigallic-acid-tetramethyl-ether,  is  a  yel- 
low powder,  melting  at  180°  to  190'  C.  It  is  odorless  and  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  and  with  difiiculty  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Since  January  13,  1903,*'  he  said,  "I  have  experimented  with  it 
very  extensively  in  the  university  and  in  my  private  clinic  as 
well  as  in  consulting  practice.  The  remedy  never  causes  un- 
pleasant by-effects,  such  as  dyspeptic  symptoms  or  eructations. 
It  usually  acts  in  from  8  to  12  hours.  The  unpleasant  diarrheal 
discharges  produced  by  many  otherwise  effective  purgatives  are 
absent  with  Exodin.  In  most  cases  the  first  passages  are  mushy, 
and  even  solid.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours  there  are 
usually  from  one  to  three  more  passages,  the  last  being  not  in- 
frequently thin.  The  faeces  preserve  their  natural  color.  In  ex- 
tremely rare  cases  the  first  evacuations  are  diarrheal;  entirely 
watery  discharges  were  hardly  ever  observed.  Once  in  a  while 
the  remedy  may  be  ineffectual,  but  this  is  wholly  exceptional. 

*'The  action  of  Exodin  is  midway  between  laxative  and  pur- 
gative. It  can  be  used  as  an  evacuant  in  simple  constipation  in 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  and  also  when  sluggishness  of  the 
bowels  is  an  accidental  complication  or  a  part  of  some  other  af- 
fection. In  pregnancy,  even  during  the  first  two  months,  Exodin 
has,  when  all  other  laxatives  failed,  proved  very  efiicacious  and 
harmless,  effecting  evacuation  of  abundant  stools  without  any 
trouble.  The  use  of  the  drug  at  intervals  showed  that  it  is  always 
equally  active  whenever  readministered. 
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"Too  much  must  not  be  demanded  of  Exodin.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  intestines  to  react  at  once  to  the  purgative  in  cases  of 
old  chronic  coprostasis,  which  is  kept  up  by  hard  and  dried 
scybalae  accumulated  in  the  large  intestines;  or  in  spastic  con- 
stipations in  which  the  spasm  of  the  intestinal  muscles  prevent 
defecation;  or  where  paralytic  conditions  cause  the  retention. 
When  the  intestinal  canal  is  weakened,  its  refusal  to  perform  its 
functions  becomes  more  and  more  obstinate  as  we  irritate  it, 
either  by  large  doses  of  mild  purgatives  or  by  the  always  repre- 
hensible method  of  employing  so-called  drastic  evacuants. 

'*  Patients  suffering  from  the  severest  forms  of  chronic  consti- 
pation, who  had  tried  all  possible  remedies,  and  whose  judgment 
was  unimpeachable,  preferred  Exodin  on  account  of  its  prompt, 
painless  and  efficient  action  to  all  other  medicaments. 

"Exodin  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  74-grain  tablets,  which  are 
tasteless  and  odorless.  One  tablet  is  enough  for  children.  Adults 
take  from  one  to  three  tablets;  two,  however,  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  produce  one  or  several  mushy  stools  within  8  to  12  hours. 
The  tablets  should  be  allowed  to  disintegrate  in  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  water  and  the  mixture  drunk  under  constant  stirring  with 
a  spoon.  Any  Exodin  remaining  in  the  glass  should  be  rinsed 
down  with  additional  water.  This  method  insures  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  remedy  into  the  stomach  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
subdivision." 

Local  Anaesthesia. — F.  Gregory  Connell,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  Leadville,  Col.  ("Annals  of  Surgery,"  Dec.  1903), 
after  discussing  the  unsatisfactory  effects  of  other  local  anaes- 
thetics, particularly  commends  the  use  of  Beta-Eucaine.  In  a 
series  of  over  80  cases  m  which  he  used  this  remedy,  it  was  most 
effectual  and  without  any  untoward  results  whatever.  Beta- 
Eucaine  has  for  its  most  characteristic  and  advantageous  features 
the  following:  (a)  Non-toxicity,  the  fatal  dose  being  between 
6  and  7^  grains  per  21-5  lbs.  of  body  weight;  there  is  practically 
no  possibility  of  such  a  dose  being  injected  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  anaesthesia,  (b)  It  may  be  sterilized  by  heat  without 
the  loss  of  any  of  its  properties,  (c)  It  will  not  deteriorate  or 
decompose  with  keeping,  and  (d)  it  will  not  increase  the  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  to  any  marked  degree;  vasomotor  paralysis  and 
secondary  hemorrhage  occur  less  frequently  than  with  cocaine. 
These  points  have  been  most  influential  in  placing  Beta-Eucaine  as 
the  local  anaesthetic  of  choice,  and  its  use  is  being  rapidly  in- 
creased. 
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The  Cough-Sequela  of  La  Grippe. — Dr.  John  McCarty,  of 
Briggs,  Tex.  (Louisville  Medical  College),  in  giving  his  personal 
experience  with  this  condition,  writes  as  follows :  *'Ten  years  ago 
I  had  la  grippe  severely,  and  every  winter  since;  my  cough  has 
been  almost  intolerable.  During  Januar>%  1902,  I  received  a  sam- 
ple of  Antikamnia  and  Heroin  Tablets,  and  began  taking  them  for 
my  cough,  which  had  distressed  me  all  winter,  and  as  they  gave 
me  prompt  relief  T  ordered  an  ounce  box,  w^hich  I  have  since 
taken  with  continued  good  results.  Last  fall  I  again  ordered  a 
supply  of  Antikamnia  &  Heroin  Tablets,  and  I  have  taken  them 
regularly  all  winter  and  have  coughed  but  very  little.  I  take  one 
tablet  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  they  not  only  stop  the  cough, 
but  make  expectoration  easy  and  satisfactory. 

Cocaine  is  not  Coca. — Vin  Mariani  was  used  by  the  profes- 
sion fully  twenty  years  before  cocaine  was  known  in  medicine. 
In  fact,  through  this  preparation  physicians  were  made  familiar 
with  the  properties  of  Coca,  and  this  was  the  original  and  only 
available  form  of  employing  the  remedy.  Tlie  popularity  of  Vin 
Mariani  has  led  imitators  to  foist  upon  the  profession  artificial 
substitutes  concocted  by  adding  cocaine  to  wine.  Such  base 
frauds  masquerading  as  Coca  Wine — ^a  title  originated  by  M. 
Mariani — have  done  great  evil  and  tend  to  unjustly  cause  con- 
demnation of  all  Coca  preparations  as  but  false  products. 

Evils  resulting  from  substitution  and  imitation  of  Vin  Mariani, 
and  the  abuse  occasioned  by  these  false  concoctions,  have  led  to 
the  introduction  of  State  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  cocaine  and 
of  cocaine  preparations.  Mariani  &  Co.  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  such  humane  legislation,  and  as  manufacturers  of  the  stan- 
dard and  original  Coca  Wine,  urge  official  analysis  of  their  prepa- 
ration as  testimony  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  who  have  long  recognized  the  w^orth  of  Vin 
Mariani,  and  who  continue  to  prescribe  it.  It  is  but  just  to  em- 
phasize these  truths  and  explain  the  dilference  between  a  true 
Coca  Wine  and  base  and  dangerous  impositions  fortified  by  adding 
free  cocaine. 

The  Pomeroy  Frame  Truss. — The  Pomeroy  Frame  Truss  is 
automatically  correct,  as  it  restrains  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
manner  corresponding  exactly  to  nature's  method  in  the  normal 
man. 

It  is  not  natural  to  have  an  active  spring  pressure  concentrating 
its  energy  on  that  point  of  the  abdominal  •vi^all  which  the  presence 
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of  a  hernia  indicates  as  being  already  weak.  Such  active  pres- 
sure is  necessarily  given  by  either  a  spring  or  an  elastic  truss. 

The  frame  truss  is  a  strip  of  rigid  metal  carefully  fitted  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  entire  contour  of  the  body,  on  a  line  passing 
above  the  pubes,  rising  to  just  below  the  anterior  iliac  spine  and 
then  girdling  the  hips  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  gluteal  muscles. 
It  provides  a  sort  of  artificial  pelvis  that  will  not  slip  out  of  place 
from  any  movement  of  the  body.  A  pad  interposed  between  the 
frame  and  the  body  at  the  point  where  resistance  is  needed,  re- 
strains the  abdominal  contents  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  struc- 
tures of  the  normal  man. 

The  hernia  is  controlled  by  resistance,  not  forced  in  by  pressure ; 
and  this  control  is  absolute. 

A  water  pad  is  used  as  the  movement  of  the  fluid  allows  it  to 
conform  to  the  surface  against  which  it  lies,  and  its  resistance  is 
positive,  water  being  incompressible. 
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Oppenheimer  Institute  Commission  Meets  with  Much  Support  in 

'England. 

[Special  Cable  to  the  Herald,] 

London,  Saturday. — I  am  asked  to  state  that  the  Commission 
recently  sent  to  England  by  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  of  New 
York,  which  numbers  among  its  advisory  directors  Secretary 
Shaw,  Dr.  Lyman  T.  Gage,  Senators  Hanna  and  Depew  and 
Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Parkhurst,  has  been  very  successful  in  its 
propaganda  here. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  whose  interest  in  temperance  work  is 
well  known,  has  written  a  circular  letter  to  the  press  indorsing 
the  work  done  by  the  charity  department  of  the  Institute  in  the 
treatment  of  destitute  cases  of  alcoholism  and  speaking  highly  of 
the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Isaac  Oppenheimer  at  a  London  hos- 
pital, where  for  a  couple  of  months  past  he  has  been  treating  test 
cases. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Prke,  of  New  York,  recently  appeared  before  the 
London  County  Council  Inebriates  Acts  Committee,  which  super- 
vises the  Farmfield  Reformatory,  where  £250,000  ($1,250,000) 
has  been  expended.  He  offered  to  treat  free  a  hundred  test  cases 
gathered  from  prisons.  His  proposition  is  now  under  consid- 
eration. 
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Sanitarian,  March,  1904. 


All  Commiiiileatlonay  business  and  otherwise,  all  exchanges  and  all  publi- 
cations for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  337 
Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Bell^  Julia  Ann  (Hamlin),  wife  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  died,  at 
her  home,  337  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1904,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age. 

"Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 
Her  husband,  also,   and  he  praiseth  her,   saying: 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
But  thou  excellest  them  all." 


TO-DAY. 

Life  is  a  battle,  and  the  strife 
Ends  only  with  our  earthly  life. 
The  bugle  call  is  in  the  air; 
The  rush,  the  conflict,  everywhere; 
And  none  but  cowards  fail  to  share 
In  all  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 
The  forward  march,  the  certain  trend, 
Of  all  things  to  some  unseen  end — 
In  vain  we  seek  to  turn  aside 
The  onward  sweep  of  that  great  tide 
That  bears  us  to  our  destiny. 
There  is  no  hope,  there  is  no  rest, 
For  those  who  fail  to  do  their  best; 
Peace  only  comes  to  those  who  see 
That  they  keep  step  in  harmony 
With  all  that  is,  or  yet  may  be. 

E.  A.  Brackett. 
Winchester,  Mass. 
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State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Health,  for  December,  1903,  7,614,281 :  Total  number  of  deaths, 
11,075;  annual  death  rate,  17.1 ;  deaths  under  5  years,  2,009;  P^^" 
centage  of  deaths  under  5  years  to  total  deaths,  18.2;  deaths  at  70 
years  and  over,  2,174;  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  per  1,000 
deaths  from  all  causes,  90 ;  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  41 ; 
typhoid  fever,  137;  malarial  diseases,  9;  smallpox,  2 ;  scarlet  fever, 
103 ;  measles,  50 ;  erysipelas,  44 ;  whooping-cough,  40 ;  croup  and 
diphtheria,  314;  diarrheal  diseases,  279;  acute  respiratory  diseases, 
2,051 ;  consumption,  1,152;  puerperal  diseases,  84;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system  (not  acute  diarrhea),  582;  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary system,  914;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  1,250;  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  1,182;  cancer,  478;  accidents  and 
violence,  595;  old  age,  400;  not  classified,  1,368. 

The  Principal  Causes  of  Death  for  the  Year, — There  have  been 
reported  during  the  year,  including  578  delayed  returns  received 
after  the  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  127,100  deaths  during  the 
year,  which  makes  a  mortality  per  1,000  population  of  16.7.  While 
the  total  mortality  is  about  3,000  greater  than  that  of  last  year, 
the  estimated  increase  in  population  reduces  the  death  rate  from 
that  of  17.0  per  1,000.  The  increase  occurred  for  the  most  part 
in  the  cold  weather  months,  but  the  deaths  of  July  were  a  little 
greater  than  last  year,  which  was  unusually  low;  it  is,  however, 
below  the  average  of  this  midsummer  month.  The  November 
mortality  was,  on  the  other  hand,  unusually  high,  for  while  this 
month  has  usually  the  lowest  mortality  of  any  in  the  year,  it  was, 
this  year,  1,000  greater  than  in  1902,  and  exceeded  the  reported 
mortality  of  September  and  October.  The  increase  was  chiefly 
in  acute  respiratory  and  other  local  diseases. 

The  infant  mortality  exceeded  that  of  1902  by  1,500,  but  it  was 
exceptionally  low  last  year,  and  it  is  still  4,000  less  than  the 
average.  In  some  years  there  have  been  10,000  more  deaths  under 
5  years  of  age  than  were  reported  this  year.  The  22,000  at  age 
of  70  and  over  constitute  the  same  percentage  of  the  entire  mor- 
tality as  in  1902,  17  per  cent,  of  all  deaths. 

Zymotic  diseases  caused  one-eighth  of  the  mortality  of  the  year, 
against  14.0  per  cent,  last  year,  and  is  as  low  as  has  ever  appeared 
in  past  years,  the  range  having  been  from  12.0  to  22.0  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths. 

Smallpox  caused  41  deaths,  all  but  16  occurring  in  and  about 
Rochester.  Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.     After  general  quiescence  during  the  summer  it  recurred  in 
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the  fall  pretty  widely,  the  chief  centers  being,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties,  where  it  has  been 
very  general  for  a  long  time;  in  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Wayne 
counties  and  in  the  region  about  northern  Saratoga  County. 
Limited  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  numerous  other  localities. 
The  Southern  tier,  east  and  west  central  districts  have  alone  been 
free  from  fatalities  from  smallpox. 

There  were  10,250  deaths  from  pneuffwnia  and  7,960  from 
Bright's  disease.  The  acute  respiratory  mortality  was  about  the 
average.  Grippe  is  estimated  to  have  caused  8,000  deaths,  and  its 
annual  recurrence  is  apparent  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year. 

New  York  City,  3,732,903.  Total  number  of  deaths,  Decem- 
ber, 5.914 — annual  death  rate,  18.6:  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
1,917,676;  deaths,  3,145 — death  rate,  19.4.  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  268,341 ;  deaths,  476 — 21.0.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1,219,- 
597;  deaths,  1,988 — 18.1.  Borough  of  Queens,  182,681;  deaths, 
202 — 13.     Borough  of  Richmond,  72,608;  deaths,  103 — 16.7. 

The  Late  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. — At  a  meeting  held  January  12, 
1904,  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Willard  Parker  and  Riverside 
Hospitals  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  the  profession  has  lost  a  broad-minded  physi- 
cian and  a  progressive  and  scientific  sanitarian,  who  labored  with 
tireless  energy,  intelligent  effort  and  marked  executive  ability  in 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Health  and  the  subordinate  offices 
in  the  Health  Department  which  he  held  before  he  attained  the 
commissionership."  And  also  that  "The  Medical  Board  holds  in 
affectionate  remembrance  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
which  each  of  the  visiting  staff  of  these  hospitals  was  the  recipi- 
ent during  Dr.  Edson's  administration  of  the  Health  Department. 
Ever  ready  to  discuss  projects  for  the  welfare  of  the  •  hospitals, 
he  gave  them  full  consideration  and  approval,  if  possible,  and  the 
aid  of  his  executive  power  in  their  accomplishment.'* 

DRINK  PILES   WORK  ON    COURTS. 

Magistrates  Report  that  of  22,152  Additional  Arrests  Last  Year, 

18,770  Were  for  Intoxication. 

The  Board  of  City  Magistrates  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  has  prepared  its  annual  report  for  1903.  Acting 
President  Baker  signs  the  report,  with  PJiilip  Bloch  as  Secretary. 
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In  1902  the  total  fines  collected  were  $84,065.05,  and  in  1903, 
$83,133.50,  a  decrease  of. $931.55. 

The  board  recommends  the  following  in  reference  to  corpora- 
tion ordinances:  "We  renew  the  recommendations  made  last 
year  giving  the  Magistrates  specifically  the  power  to  impose  a 
fine  for  violation  of  corporation  ordinances,  and  in  default  to 
commit  the  offender  in  default  of  payments  thereof  not  exceeding 
ten  days.  The  summary  powers  of  conviction  vested  in  the  Mag- 
istrates in  minor  violations  of  the  Sanitarv  Code  has  been  found 
to  be  a  public  benefit." 

The  Board  recommends  a  new  building  for  the  Essex  Market 
Court. 

The  increase  over  last  year  in  arrests  is  22,152,  of  which  in- 
crease the  offences  of  disorderly  conduct  and  intoxication  fur- 
nish 18,770;  violation  of  corporation  ordinances,  1,241 ;  disorderly 
house  keeping,  304;  gambling  and  gambling  house  keeping,  86; 
and  violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  3,168.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
burglaries  of  185;  grand  larceny,  159;  homicide,  42;  insanity,  66; 
vagrancy,  850;  petit  larceny,  94,  and  violation  of  the  lottery 
law,  ii. 

The  Board,  in  reference  to  probation  cases,  says: 

"The  probation  law  continues  to  work  out  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  officers  that  find  it  their  duty  are  -doing  faithful  and  con- 
scientious work.  Tlie  beneficence  of  the  law  was  enjoyed  by 
2,708  individuals,  of  whom  2,054  were  males  and  654  were  fe- 
males. At  the  end  of  the  year  848  cases  were  still  open  and 
pending.' 


jy 


California. — San  Francisco.  Plague  is  still  present,  3  cases 
having  occurred  since  January  ist,  to  date,  February  12,  1904. 

Los  Angeles,  135,000.  Health  report  for  January:  Deaths, 
291 — 41  under  5  years;  death  rate,  21.72.  From  specific  infec- 
tious diseases,  74;  tuberculosis,  64 — "14  had  lived  here  less  than 
three  months,  3  between  three  and  six  months,  5  between  six 
and  twelve  months,  15  between  one  and  five  years,  5  between  five 
and  ten  years,  17  over  ten  years,  unknown  i,  life  3.'' 

Colorado. — Denver,  175,000.  Report  for  November:  Deaths, 
245 ;  premature  and  still  births,  9.  Death  rate,  per  annum,  16.80. 
Deaths  from  phthisis,  60 — 57  contracted  elsewhere ;  typhoid  fever, 
75  cases,  16  deaths ;  smallpox,  3  cases ;  chickenpox,  i  case ;  diph- 
theria, 49  cases,  2  deaths ;  scarlet  fever,  57  cases,  1  death ;  measles. 
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41  cases;  whooping-cough,  i  case.     Deaths  from  heart  diseases, 
17;  pneumonia,  23;  bronchitis,  2;  nephritis,  8;  cancer,  5. 

Connecticut. — Bulletin  for  December:  Deaths,  1,322 — 151 
more  than  in  November,  and  24  more  than  in  December  of  last 
year,  and  128  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  Pecem- 
ber  for  the  five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate  was  18.0  for  the 
large  towns;  for  the  small  towns,  14.0;  for  the  whole  State,  17.0. 
Deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarrhea,  243 
— 18.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported:  Smallpox,  Newington, 
2;  measles,  1,722  cases  in  63  towns;  scarlet  fever,  164  in  39 
towns;  diphtheria  and  croup,  152  in  30  towns;  whooping-cough, 
55  in  8. towns;  typhoid  fever,  65  in  29  towns;  consumption,  22 
in  6  towns. 

District  of  Columbia,  300,902 — 91,603  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  February  6:  Deaths,  118 — 18  under  5  years. 
Death  rates,  18.4  for  the  whites,  24.9  for  the  colored,  and  20.4  for 
the  entire  population.  The  prevailing  causes  of  death  were: 
pneumonia,  17;  consumption,  21;  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  8; 
apoplexy,  5;  diseases  of  the  heart,  15. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fe^er  continue  to  diminish.  At  the  close  of 
the  week  there  were  24  cases ;  i  new  case  was  reported.  Scarlet 
fever  has  increased  from  58  cases  last  week  to  65  now  under 
treatment. 

Illinois. — Chicago.  Statement  of  mortality  for  the  month  of 
January,  1904,  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  and  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  1903.  Death  rates  computed  on  estimated 
figures  of  midyear  populations  of  1,950,000  for  1904,  and  of  i,- 
820,000  for  1903 : 

Jan.,         Dec,         Jan., 
1904.         1903.         1903. 

'■''Total  deaths  all  causes 2361  2354         2573 

Annual  death  rate  for  1,000..   14.24         14.69         16.07 

Under  i  year 439  400  457 

Between  i  and  5  years 180  214  248 

Over  60  years 533  537       '     541 

Important  causes  of  death : 
Acute  intestinal  diseases 83  81  84 

•Deaths  resulting  from  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  not  included  in  this  total. 
Returns  not  yet  received  from  coroner's  office. 
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Apoplexy 64  62  61 

Bright's  disease 156  166  139 

Bronchitis 123  loi  121 

Consumption  248  228  252 

Cancer 85  82  92 

Convulsions  59  67  44 

Diphtheria  40  59  39 

Heart  diseases 205  191  197 

Influenza    22  13  9 

Measles  i  7  26 

Nervous  diseases 95  120  120 

Pneumonia   504  498  479 

Scarlet  fever 15  17  40 

Smallpox   I  o  4 

Suicide 31  42  34 

Typhoid  fever 30  36  97 

Violence  (other  than  suicide),  no  124  131 

Whooping-cough i  5  39 

Public   Water  Said  to  be  Bad. 

Investigation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  public  water  supply  in  a  number  of  Illinois  cities  is 
dangerous.  The  board  is  now  nearing  its  completion  of  the 
collection  of  samples  of  city  water  supply  in  every  municipality 
of  the  State  in  excess  of  2,500  population.  Not  all  the  samples 
have  been  analyzed,  but  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be  disposed 
of  in  a  short  time. 

In  Pontiac  the  water  supply  was  found  to  be  slightly  polluted. 
Action  was  taken  bv  the  State  board,  and  the  local  board  was  di- 
rected  to  order  the  removal  of  an  intake  which  was  found  to  be 
the  source  of  trouble.  Mayor  S.  A.  Rathbun  has  written  Secre- 
tary Egan,  of  the  State  board,  that  the  change  has  been  made  as 
ordered,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  without  the  action  of  the 
State  board  the  water  company  could  not  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  act  except  by  resort  to  the  court.  Similar  cases  have 
developed  at  several  other  points. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Baker,  Medical  Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  reports  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Eagan,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  from  Sandoval,  Marion  County,  that  there  are  twenty- 
five  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  village,  and  a  number  in  the  county 
surrounding  Sandoval;  also,  several  cases  at  Odin,  in  the  same 
county. 
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Doctor  Baker  is  there,  taking  steps  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Smallpox  in  Sangamon  Cowity. — Several  cases  of  smallpox 
were  reported  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  Berlin,  Sangamon 
County.  The  cases  are  all  in  one  family  and  under  a  strict  quar- 
antine.    One  case  is  reported  from  Island  Grove. 

Inspectors  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Canton,  Fulton  County,  where  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  was  reported.  They  report  that  only  a  few  cases  exist  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  a  further  spread.  Over  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Canton  in  December.  As 
soon  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  advised  of  the  outbreak 
an  investigation  was  made  and  the  water  of  the  city  analyzed;  it 
was  found  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  water  from  a  factory 
well.  The  well  was  ordered  closed,  and  since  then  no  cases  have 
developed,  except  in  families  originally  infected. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Eagan,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Typhoid  Fever  of 
the  Conference  of  State  Health  Officers,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  by  Supervising  Surgeon-General  Walter 
Wvman.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Abbott,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts; 
Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  District  of  Columbia; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Fulton,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland, 
and  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  is  now  preparing  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  typhoid 
fever.  These  will  be  formally  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  at  the  annual  meeting  next  week.  Copies  of  these  rules 
will  be  sent  to  all  newspapers  in  the  State,  and  to  every  county, 
township,  village  and  city  health  officer.  Copies  of  the  rules  will 
be  distributed  among  the  people  by  the  local  health  officers. 

Indiana. — The  monthly  report  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  says:  Measles  was  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
in  December.  There  were  9  deaths  and  the  lowest  estimate  of 
cases  is  10,000.  Tonsillitis  was  second  in  prevalence,  many  of  the 
cases,  no  doubt,  being  diphtheria.  Pneumonia  was  third  in 
prevalence,  then  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  influenza,  smallpox,  scar- 
let fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  diarrhea  in  the  order 
named. 

Smallpox — 523  cases,  with  2  deaths,  in  forty  counties  was  re- 
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ported.  In  the  corresponding  month  last  year  there  were  reported 
642  cases,  with  17  deaths,  in  forty  counties.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  cases — 212  in  number — were  reported  from  Clay  County. 
The  first  marked  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurred  in  Clay  County 
four  years  ago,  and  despite  many  deaths  and  a  great  number  of 
severe  cases,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  general  vaccination. 

Tuberculosis. — ^The  deaths  in  this  month  numbered  371,  a  rate 
of  173-9  per  100,000.  In  the  same  month,  a  year  ago,  the  deaths 
numbered  319 — rate,  149.5. 

Typhoid  fez^er  caused  65  deaths.  In  the  same  month,  last  year, 
91  deaths  were  reported ;  58  of  the  92  counties  reported  the  disease 
present — 701  cases  in  all. 

Pn£umofiia  caused  392  deaths — rate,  183.8  per  100,000.  In  the 
same  month,  last  year,  267  deaths  were  reported,  a  rate  of  125. i. 
The  city  rate  was  275.1;  the  county,  136.5. 

By  other  causes  than  above  the  deaths  were :  Diphtheria,  54 ; 
scarlet  fever,  34 ;  diarrheal  diseases,  23 ;  cerebrospinal  meningitis^ 
34;  influenza,  35;  puerperal  fever,  10;  cancer,  91 ;  violence,  153. 

Iowa. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  January  reports  out- 
breaks of  infectious  diseases  for  the  preceding  month :  Diph- 
theria, 9  localities ;  scarlet  fever,  40  localities ;  measles,  2  localities ; 
whooping-cough,  Des  Moines;  chickenpox,  Webster  City;  small- 
pox, II  localities. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  317,000 — 84,000  colored.  Report 
for  January,  1904:  Total  deaths,  448  white,  285  colored-^733 ; 
deaths  under  5  years — white  90;  colored,  48.  Death  rates: 
Whites,  23.07;  colored,  40.71 :  27.74.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever^ 
7  white,  2  colored ;  influenza,  22  white,  22  colored ;  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  56  white,  44  colored ;  pneumonia,  65  white,  54  colored ; 
Bright's  disease,  26  white,  12  colored ;  cancer,  white  19,  colored  5 ; 
senile  debility,  white  27,  colored  13. 

Michigan. — There  were  3,126  deaths  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  month  of  January,  corresponding  to  a  death  rate 
of  14.7  per  1,000  population.  The  number  was  184  larger  than 
that  registered  for  the  preceding  month,  and  is  also  greater  than 
the  number  for  January,  1903. 

By  ages  there  were  490  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year  of  age, 
210  deaths  of  children  aged  i  to  4  years,  and  982  deaths  of  elderly 
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persons  over  65  years  of  age.     The  age  distribution  was  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  month. 

Important  causes  of  death  were  as  follows :  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 176;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  25;  typhoid  fever,  57; 
diphtheria' and  croup,  83;  scarlet  fever,  34;  measles,  12;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 19;  pneumonia,  412;  influenza,  loi ;  cancer,  134;  acci- 
dents and  violence,  180.  There  was  i  death  from  smallpox,  which 
occurred  in  Kalkaska  County. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  December: 
Deaths,  217 — 28  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate  for  twelve 
months  ending  December  31,  9.86.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
8;  consumption,  27;  cancer,  16;  organic  heart  disease,  18;  other 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  3;  pneumonia  and  broncho- 
pneumonia, 23;  Bright's  disease,  12. 

St.  Paul,  180,000.  Report  for  December:  Deaths,  127 — 39 
under  5  years ;  death  rate,  8.46.  Deaths  from  consumption,  1 1 ; 
pneumonia,  15;  cancer,  8;  typhoid  fever,  3;  scarlet  fever,  2. 

^IissouRi. — St.  Louis,  645,000.  Report  for  December :  Deaths, 
1,043 — 207  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  19.35.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  117;  scarlatina,  15;  diphtherian  croup,  28; 
whooping-cough,  2;  typhoid  fever,  31;  remittent  fever  and  con- 
geners, 5:  diarrheal  diseases  under  5  years,  12;  cancer,  50; 
phthisis,  97;  bronchitis,  42;  pneumonia,  156;  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,-  40;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  95; 
Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  54;  accident,  46. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
421,692.  Report  for  December:  Deaths,  694 — 158  under  5 
years;  death  rate,  19.7.  Deaths  from  croup,  9;  diphtheria,  18; 
scarlet  fever,  8 :  whooping-cough,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  all  zymotic 
diseases,  55;  phthisis,  79;  bronchitis,  18;  pneumonia,  123;  cancer, 
16 ;  violence,  43 ;  still  births,  60. 

Newark,  272,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  February  6: 
Deaths,  134 — 37  under  5  years;  death  rate,  25.61.  Deaths  from 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  30;  diphtheria,  3;  consump- 
tion,  15. 

XoRTii  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  December  sum- 
marizes reports  of  28  towns,  with  aggregate  population  172,100: 
white,   100,750;  colored,  71,350;  deaths,  respectively,   116,   136: 
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2$2;  death  rates,  12.8,  22.9:  17.6.  Deaths:  from  consumption, 
white,  16,  colored,  14:  30;  heart  diseases,  white,  14,  colored,  7: 
21;  diarrheal  diseases,  white,  3,  colored,  7:  10;  typhoid  fever, 
white,  I,  colored,  5:6;  deaths  under  5  years,  white  18,  colored,  48: 
-66;  still  born,  white,  8,  colored,  16:  24. 

Ohio. — Cleveland,  420,000.  Report  for  December:  Deaths, 
554 — 151  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.2.  '  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  28;  diphtheria  and  croup,  10;  tubercle  of  lungs, 
51 ;  pneumonia,  53 ;  broncho-pneumonia,  16;  cancer,  13 ;  heart  dis- 
eases, 32;  Bright's  disease,  20;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years),  13;  early  infancy  congenital  icterus,  debility,  etc.,  43; 
senile  debility,  17;  still  births,  44. 

For  the  year  1903  there  were  reported :  Total  deaths,  6,799 — 
2,285  under  5  years  of  age;  death  rate,  16.18.  Deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  472;  diphtheria  and  croup,  204;  consumption,  559; 
pneumonia,  539;  broncho-pneumonia,  130;  cancer,  228;  organic 
heart  disease,  274;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  281;  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  408;  congenital  debility,  502;  senile 
<iebility.  256;  violence,  518;  still  birtlis,  467. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,378,624.  Report  for  week 
^nded  January  30:  Deaths,  562 — 159  under  5  years;  annual 
death  rate,  20.76.  Deaths  from  apoplexy,  18;  Bright's  disease, 
42;  consumption,  56;  diphtheria,  11;  diseases  of  the  heart,  41; 
typhoid  fever,  10;  nephritis,  44;  pneumonia,  66;  cancer,  21; 
smallpox,  17. 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  January  30: 
Deaths,  127 — ^45  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  18.65.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria  and  croup,  2 ;  whooping-cough,  3 ;  typhoid  fever, 
13 ;  tuberculosis,  5 ;  pneumonia,  26 ;  bronchitis,  3 ;  cancer,  3. 

Pittsburg's  Unenviable  Typhoid  Record. 

A  comparative  list  of  typhoid  mortality  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  of  over  30,000  population,  for  the  years  1888-1891,  inclu- 
sive, shows  Pittsburg  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  that  period, 
and  Allegheny  fourth.  In  the  report  of  the  joint  commission  in 
1894  a  table  of  typhoid  fever  mortality  for  the  five  years,  1888- 
1892,  showed  Allegheny  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  Pittsburg 
fourth.  The  two  cities  showing  as  great  a  mortality  as  that  of 
Pittsburg  in  this  table  were  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  which  have 
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since  applied  the  remedy.  The  census  of  1880  showed  the  typhoid- 
fever  rate  per  10,000  population  to  be  greater  in  Pittsburg  than  in^ 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  Nashville  being  then  a  close 
second.  These  statistics  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Pittsburg 
has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  suffered  more  from  typhoid  fever 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country. — ''Pittsburg  Despatch.' 


» 


Washington. — Seattle,  135,000.  Report  for  January  :  Deaths,. 
88—16  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  7.80.  Deaths  from, 
tuberculosis,  12;  typhoid  fever,  3;  diphtheria,  2;  organic  heart 
diseases.  7;  Bright's  disease,  2;  cancer,  3;  pneumonia,  7. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  315,000.  Report  for  December: 
Deaths,  321 — 100  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  11.94.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  8 ;  phthisis,  26 ;  pneu- 
monia and  broncho-pneumonia,  42;  bronchitis,  13;  cancer,  19;. 
organic  heart  disease,  36;  diarrheal  diseases,  under  2  years,  5; 
Bright's  disease,  18;  congenital  debility,  28;  senile  debility,  8;. 
violence,  15;  suicide,  2;  accidents,  13. 

Changes  in  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
At  the  annual  meeting,  January  27,  1904,  Dr.  C.  A.  Harper,  of 
Madison,  was  elected  secretary,  to  succeed  Dr.  U.  O.  B.  Wingate,. 
of  Milwaukee.  The  office  of  the  secretary  will  be  removed  from 
Milwaukee  to  Madison,  April  i,  1904,  and  on  and  after  that  date 
all  communications  intended  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Harper,  Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  members  of  the  Board  at  the  present  time  consist  of  the 
following : 

Wm.  F.  Whyte,  M.D.,  President,  Watertown,  Wis.;  Q.  O- 
Sutherland,  M.D.,  Janesville,  Wis. ;  F.  C.  Suiter,  M.D.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. ;  Hasso  A.  Meilike,  M.D.,  Clintonville,  Wis. ;  L.  E.  Spencer, 
M.D.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
C.  A.  Harper,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

Philippines. — Manila,  19,941.  Report  for  August,  1903: 
Population  of  Manila:  Americans,  4,389;  Filipinos,  189782;. 
Spaniards,  2,528;  other  Europeans,  1,117;  Chinese,  21,230;  all 
others,  895 — ^total,  219,941. 

Deaths  from  all  causes,  862 — 527  under  5  years.  Aggregate 
annual  death  rate,  46.17.  Americans,  6,  death  rate,  16.11;  Fili- 
pinos, 848,  death  rate,  50.15;  Spaniards,  5,  death  rate,  23.31; 
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other  Europeans,  2,  death  rate,  21.09;  Chinese,  41,  death  rate, 
22.75. 

Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  7;  intermittent  fever  and  malarial 
cachexia,  26 ;  cholera,  63 ;  dysentery,  8 ;  plague,  8 ;  other  epidemic 
infections,  23;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  60;  eclampsia  (non-puer- 
peral), 48;  convulsions  of  children,  221 ;  bronchitis,  32;  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  90 ;  cancer,  i ;  pneumonia,  5. 

PoRTO  Rico,  953,243. — Report  for  December:.  Deaths,  1,868 — 
700  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  23.5.  Still  births,  134; 
cerebrospinal  fever,  10;  diphtheria,  2;  typhoid  fever,  4;  pneu- 
monia, 46;  puerperal  fever,  12;  diarrheal  diseases,  17;  anaemia, 
455;  bronchitis,  59;  heart  diseases,  20;  tuberculosis,  172;  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  27;  violence,  12;  undefined  diseases,  1,016. 

Buenos  Ayres^  891,834.  Report  for  November:  Total  deaths, 
1,500 — 715  under  5  years  of  age ;  annual  death  rate,  20.18.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  12;  smallpox,  55;  measles,  12;  scarlet  fever, 
7;  croup  and  diphtheria,  10;  consumption,  158;  cancer,  81 ;  menin- 
^tis,  116;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  48;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  228;  diarrheal  diseases,  178;  Bright's  disease 
-and  nephritis,  59;  violence,  45.  . 

THE  ISTHMUS. 

Washington,  Feb.  28. — Surgeon  J.  C.  Perry,  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who,  since  last  month,  has 
been  at  Colon  making  a  special  study  for  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  has  submitted  an  exhaus- 
tive preliminary  report  to  Surgeon-General  Wyman.  He  devotes 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  report  to  the  City  of  Colon,  but  also 
describes  conditions  at  Panama  and  along  the  proposed  route  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal. 

His  conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  most  hopeful.  He  describes 
the  present  condition  of  Colon  as  woefully  unsanitary  and  un- 
healthy, and  says  that  its  redemption  will  be  an  immense  task,  but 
that  it  should  be  successful.  The  climate  at  the  camps  along  the 
route  of  the  canal  he  described  as  far  superior  to  that  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  and  he  says  that  with  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
the  health  of  their  occupants  should  remain  good. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  ^Medical  Health  Officer  of  Brighton^ 
gives,  in  the  "Journal  of  Hygiene,"  October,  1903,  statistical  tables 
from  1850  to  1900.  From  1 851  to  1865  the  death  rate  was  greater 
among  females  than  males,  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
gradually  diminishing,  however.  Since  1865  the  death  rate  has 
been  greater  among  males,  and  increasingly  so  each  year. 

Since  1881  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  has  declined  for  males 
18.2  per  cent.,  for  females  36  per  cent. 

Other  tubercular  diseases  during  the  same  period  have  de- 
clined for  males  20  per  cent.,  for  females  17  per  cent.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  this  general  diminution  in  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  are  improved  house  construction,  improved  habits  of 
the  people,  diminished  overcrowding,  improvement  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  food,  and  improved  industrial  conditions.  Noting 
these  facts  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  the  death  rate  among 
women  has  diminished  more  than  among  men,  viz.,  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  home  and  its  environment. 

The  fact  well  known  to  all  close  observers  that  poverty  and 
tuberculosis  are  close  companions  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  true 
reason  given,  viz.,  that  poverty  increases  the  closeness  of  contact 
and  the  frequency  of  opportunity  for  infection. 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  some  parts  of  England  to  secure  the 
notification  of  all  classes  of  tuberculosis.  Voluntary  notification 
lias  been  in  force  in  Brighton  four  and  a  half  years.  Associated 
with  such  notification  is  the  following  procedure:  A  history  of 
each  case  is  secured,  with  the  duration  and  source  of  infection, 
place  of  residence  during  illness,  occupation  and  work  places  dur- 
ing the  preceding  five  years,  spitting  habits,  etc.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  all  patients' 
rooms.  The  patients  are  instructed  in  precautionary  methods: 
if  poor  they  are  given  spit-cups  for  out-door  use,  and  Japanese 
paper-handkerchiefs  for  indoor  use.  If  lodged  under  favorable 
conditions,  especially  if  there  is  danger  of  infection  to  others,  the 
patient  is  sent  to  the  Municipal  Sanatorium  for  one  month,  even 
tJiough  there  may  be  no  hope  of  recovery.  This  one  montli's 
residence  in  a  sanatorium  is  of  benefit  in  three  ways :  the  patient 
is  improved  and  given  a  new  start,  the  house  can  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  the  patient  will  have  learned  in  the 
sanatorium  how  to  care  for  himself  and  how  to  protect  others. 
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The  point  is  well  made  by  the  author  that  the  educational  as- 
pect of  sanatorium  treatment  is  of  as  great,  if  not  even  greater 
importance  than  the  curative  aspect. 

The  point  is  made  in  closing  that  there  should  be  provision 
made  by  law  for  the  care  of  the  advanced  as  well  as  the  early 
tubercular  cases ;  that  much  good  can  be  done  through  combined 
public  and  private  enterprise  and  that  there  should  also  be  sana- 
toria for  pay  patients. 

The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Sheffield  there 
is  now  an  ordinance  (passed  in  1903)  compelling  the  reporting  of 
all  tuberculous  cases,  and  directing  sanitary  procedures. 

• 

THE    HEALTH    OF    LONDON. 

Official  report  for  1903,  as  summed  up  by  "The  Sanitary 
Record/'  January  14,  in  London,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
four  million  and  a  half — There  were  in  all  72,082  deaths  during  the 
twelve  months,  closing  the  year  with  the  Saturday  after  Christ- 
mas. This  number  is  15,020  fewer  than  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  is  8,960  fewer  than  in  1902,  which  was  also  a  healthy 
year.  It  is  16,132  fewer  than  in  1899,  when  the  population  was 
considerably  less.  In  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  38,590 
fewer  deaths  than  the  average — a  fact  probably  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  mild  w^inters  of  recent  years.  The  average 
death  rate  for  the  year  of  every  1,000  was  15.6,  while  in  1902  it 
was  17.8;  in  1901,  17.4;  in  1900,  19.2,  and  in  1899,  19.5.  There 
was  not  a  single  week  during  the  year  with  the  death  rate  in 
excess  of  the  average — a  feature  which  has  certainly  not  occurred 
in  recent  years. 

Tlie  first  quarter  of  the  year  had  the  largest  number  of  deaths, 
there  being  in  London  20,393,  which,  however,  was  4,391  fewer 
than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  death  rate  per 
1,000,  17.7,  was  far  higher  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
The  largest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 24th,  when  the  total  was  1,848,  which  was  only  25  less  than 
the  average.  There  were  in  the  quarter  652  deaths  from  measles, 
761  from  whooping-cough,  and  4,013  from  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system.  In  the  second  quarter  there  were  17,054  deaths, 
which  is  3,091  fewer  than  the  average,  and  the  death  rate  per 
T^ooo  was  14.8.  The  period  was  healthy  throughout,  there  being 
no  week  with  fewer  than  132  deaths  below  the  average,  while  in 
several  weeks  the  deficiency  exceeded  300.  There  were  during 
the  quarter  794  deaths  from  measles,  479  from  whooping-cough, 
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and  2,747  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  deaths 
from  diarrhea  and  dysentery  were  266,  being  precisely  similar  to 
the  number  from  the-  same  cause-  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  For  the  third  quarter  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to 
16,175,  which  is  4,884  fewer  than  the  average,  and  the  rate  per 
1,000  was  14.0,  which  is  lower  than  any  other  quarter.  For  each 
of  the  weeks  ending  August  ist  and  August  8th  there  were  over 
600  fewer  deaths  than  usual,  the  number  in  the  last-mentioned 
week  being  685.  During  the  quarter  there  were  276  deaths  from 
measles,  230  from  whooping-cough,  1,615  from  diarrhea  and 
dysentery,  and  precisely  the  same  number — 1,615 — from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system.  The  fourth  quarter  had  18,460  deaths, 
vs^hich  is  2,654  fewer  than  the  average,  and  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  was  16.0.  The  number  of  deaths  fewer  than  the  average 
exceeded  100  in  each  week  throughout  the  period,  and  in  the 
closing  week,  ending  December  26th,  was  553.  There  were  in 
the  last  quarter  327  deaths  from  measles,  187  from  whooping- 
cough,  804  from  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  and  1,875  from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system.  For  the  76  great  towns,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  more  than  15,000,000  in  the  middle  of  1903, 
the  death  rate  for  the  year  was  16.2  for  every  1,000  persons  living, 
which  is  0.6  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  year  in  London. 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers  and  Directors. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Institute  was  held  in  Jersey  City,  January  22d.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  stock  was  represented.  Congressman  W.  H.  Jackson,  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  and  Charles  Evans,  President  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Bank,  were  elected  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  places 
of  Daniel  Appleton  and  George  S.  Davis,  resigned.  The  present 
directors  are:  James  H.  Alexander,  formerly  vice-president 
Standard  Oil ;  Jose  Aymar,  lawyer ;  Leroy  W.  Baldwin,  President 
Empire  State  Trust  Company,  Manhattan;  Archer  Brown,  of 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.;  Charles  R.  Brown,  banker;  A.  H.  De- 
Haven,  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  Charles  Evans,  President 
Atlantic  Bank;  Sylvester  T.  Everett,  banker,  Cleveland;  Ander- 
son Fowler,  Carl  H.  Fowler,  George  Haldern,  E.  E.  Jackson,  ex- 
Governor  of  Maryland ;  Oliver  N.  Lau,  M.D. ;  John  MacGinniss, 
Vice-President  United  Copper  Company;  Kenneth  K.  McLaren, 
Secretary  Corporation  Trust  Company,  New  Jersey ;  Isaac  Oppen- 
heimer, M.D. ;  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  Assistant  Treasurer  L.  S.  and 
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M.  S.  R.  R.  Co. ;  Leonard  W.  Sweet,  wholesale  jeweler;  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  Vice-President  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  general  manager  gave  in  detail  the  plan  of 
establishing  100  institutions  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
two  years,  and  recounted  the  establishment  of  the  work  in  England 
under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Somerset,  and  the  starting  of  the 
work  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  France. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
Resort  Company,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  existing 
sanitariums  and  introducing  the  Oppenheimer  treatment.  This 
new  company  was  said  to  have  a  strong  board  of  directors,  with 
Dr.  J.  J.  Kindred,  President  of  the  Rivercrest  Sanitarium,  at  its 
head.  It  is  purposed  to  increase  the  present  stock  holdings  to 
from  $20,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  This  new  corporation  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  and  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  sanitarium  trust. 


EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  U.  S.  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  AND  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 


TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 


Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine 'Hospital  Service. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1904. 

A  board  of  officers  will  be  convened  to  meet  at  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  3  B  street,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  April  4,  1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
grade  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service. 

Candidates  must  be  between  twenty-two  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  graduates  of  a  reputable  medical  college,  and  must  furnish 
testimonials  from  responsible  persons  as  to  their  professional  and 
moral  character. 

The  following  is  the  usual  order  of  the  examinations:  i. 
Physical ;  2,  Oral ;  3,  Written ;  4,  Clinical. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  examination,  candidates  are  required 
to  certify  that  they  believe  themselves  free  from  any  ailment  which 
would  disqualify  them  for  service  in  any  climate. 

The  examinations  are  chiefly  in  writing,  and  begin  with  a 
short    autobiography  of    the  candidate.     The  remainder  of   the 
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written  exercise  consists  in  examination  on  the  various  branches 
of  medicine,  surger}',  and  hygiene. 

The  oral  examination  includes  subjects  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, history,  literature  and  natural  sciences. 

The  clinical  examination  is  conducted  at  a  hospital,  and  when 
practicable,  candidates  are  required  to  perform  surgical  operations 
on  a  cadaver. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  numbered  according  to  their  at- 
tainments on  examination,  and  will  be  commissioned  in  the  same 
order  as  vacancies  occur. 

Upon  appointment  the  young  officers  are,  as  a  rule,  first  as- 
signed to  duty  at  one  of  the  large  marine  hospitals,  as  at  Boston, 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco. 

After  five  years*  service,  assistant  surgeons  are  entitled  to 
examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  passed  assistant  sur- 
geon. 

Promotion  to  the  grade  of  surgeon  is  made  according  to  senior- 
ity, and  after  due  examination  as  vacancies  occur  in  that  grade. 

Assistant  surgeons  receive  sixteen  hundred  dollars;  passed 
assistant  surgeons,  two  thousand  dollars,  and  surgeons,  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  When  quarters  are  not  provided, 
commutation  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
according  to  grade,  is  allowed. 

All  grades  above  that  of  assistant  surgeon  receive  longevity 
pay,  ten  per  centum  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  for  every 
five  years'  service  up  to  forty  per  centum  after  twenty  years* 
service. 

The  tenure  of  office  is  permtoent.  Officers  traveling  under 
orders  are  allowed  actual  expenses. 

For  further  information,  or  for  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  examiners,  address  Surgeon-General,  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRENCH  CONGRESS  ON  CLIMATOTHERAPY  AND 

URBAN  HYGIENE. 


Tins  Congress  will  be  held  at  Nice,  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  of 
April,  1904,  during  the  Easter  vacations,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Chantemesse,  with  Professor  Renaut,  of  Lyons ;  Gras- 
fiet,  of  Montpelier;  Calmette,  of  Lille,  and  M.  le  Dr.  Balestrc, 
of  Nice,  as  vice-presidents. 

The  questions  for  discussion  will  be  five : 
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1st. — ^The  climate  of  the  French  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Reporter,  Dr.  Chais,  of  Mentone. 

2d. — Climatic  adaptation.     By  Dr.  Manquat,  of  Nice. 

3d. — Influence  of  the  Mediterranean  climate  along  the  French 
coast  on  tuberculosis  and  tubercular  patients. 

(a)  Clinical  and  critical  study  of  special  conditions.  By  Dr. 
Barety,  of  Nice. 

(b)  Open  treatment.     By  Dr.  Guiter,  of  Cannes. 

(c)  Close  treatment:  Sanatorium  for  the  wealthy,  or  those 
in  easy  circumstances  financially,  by  Dr.  Malibran,  of  Mentone, 
and  establishments  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  with  scrofula 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  jpy  Dr.  Vidal,  of  Hyeres ;  Co-reporter, 
Dr.  Renon,  Assistant  Professor  and  Attendant  at  the  Paris 
hospitals. 

4th. — Influence  of  the  climate  of  the  French  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  rheumatism  and  rheumatics.  By  Dr.  Mories,  of 
Nice;  Co-reporters,  Dr.  Huchard,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  Dr.  Triboulet,  Physician  to  the  Paris  hospitals. 

5th. — Disinfection  of  cities.  By  Drs.  Balestre  and  Camous,  of 
Nice. 

The  greatest  facilities  throughout  France  and  all  other  coun- 
tries will  be  afforded  to  those  attending  the  Congress ;  in  Nice  the 
hotel  charges  will  be  very  moderate,  and  wall  be  determined  in 
advance. 

Address,  for  all  information,  M.  le  Dr.  Herard  de  Besse,  Secre- 
taire-General du  Congress,  a  Beaulieu-sur-mer. 


An  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  will  be  held 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  on  April  4-9,  1904.  All  persons  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  are  eligible  to  membership,  after  approval  by 
the  local  committee.  The  membership  fee  is  $5.  Papers  and  dis- 
cussions may  be  in  any  European  language,  but  the  use  by  prefer- 
ence of  English,  French,  or  German  is  urged.  A  copy  of  every 
paper  and  formal  communication  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  an  abstract  in  one  of  the  three  preferred  languages 
(if  the  paper  is  in  any  other  language),  must  be  forwarded  in 
advance  to  the  Committee  on  Organization.  The  work  of  the 
Congress  will  be  divided  into  general  sessions  and  special  sessions. 
The  special  sessions  will  be  held  on  three  mornings  and  every  after- 
noon. Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  will  be  reserved 
for  the  general  sessions,  when  addresses  without  debate  will  be 
delivered  on  points  of  common  interest,  official  addresses  will  be 
delivered,  and  the  business  aflfairs  of  the  Congress  transacted. 
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Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food^  Together 
WITH  AN  Account  of  the  Chemical  Substances  Used  as 
Antiseptics  and  Preservatives. — By  Samuel  Rideal,  D.Sc, 
London;  Fellow  of  University  College,  London;  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry,  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  of  Great  Britain ;  formerly  Examiner  in  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St. 
George's  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  Public  Analyst  for  the 
Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works,  etc.  Author  of  "Water 
and  Its  Purification,''  "Sewage  and.the  Bacterial  Purification  of 
Sewage."  8vo.  504  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $4.00.  Order 
through  your  bookseller,  or  copies  will  be  forwarded,  postpaid,  by 
the  publishers  on  the  receipt  of  the  retail  price.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  St.     1904. 

Preface  to  the  Third  Edition. — "This  edition  has  been  entirely 
reprinted,  and  I  have  altered  and  revised  the  book,  with  such  ad- 
ditions as  will  bring  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time.  This  has 
involved  some  excisions  and  condensations  of  earlier  matter,  but 
all  the  more  important  historical  portions  have  been  retained. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  much  experience  on  special  points,  and  have  undertaken  re- 
searches which  have  yielded  interesting  results.  The  substance 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  text. 

"I  trust  that  the  enlargement  of  the  section  of  food  preserva- 
tion will  make  it  a  manual  of  practical  value  to  those  engaged  in 
many  of  our  largest  trades  and  industries.  Notwithstanding  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  against  the  use  of  preservatives  a 
few  years  ago,  it  would  seem  impossible,  under  modem  conditions 
of  life,  to  do  without  some  methods  of  keeping  perishable  articles 
of  food,  without  incurring  a  very  large  loss,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  with  proper  safeguards,  in  some  instance  even  chem- 
ical treatment  mav  be  desirable." 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  eight  years  ago. 
It  comprehended,  and  this  edition  retains,  the  gist  of  a  great 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  votaries  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  of  practical  importance  to  all  physicians.  Of  the 
504  pages,  407  are  devoted  to  disinfection,  beginning  with  a  his- 
torical sketch;  primitive  methods;  bacteriology;  the  method  of 
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dealing  with  bacteria  by  exclusion,  removal  and  destruction.  The 
subject  is  then  divided  and  considered  in  eight  comprehensive 
chapters:  (i)  Mechanical  disinfection — physical  means  in  de- 
tail: light,  sunlight;  substances  comparatively  inert — coal,  dried 
earth,  ashes,  etc.;  purification  of  river  water;  sand  filtration,  prin- 
ciples of  its  action,  mechanical  and  sterilizing  filters,  etc.;  cold 
and  desiccation,  resisting  power  of  microbes — survival  in  soil. 
(2)  Sterilization  by  heat,  conditions  required  for  its  use,  types  of 
disinfectors,  etc.  (3)  Chemical  disinfectants:  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  their  derivations ;  the  halogens ;  oxygen  and  ozone ; 
nitric  acid  and  oxides  of  nitrogen;  sulphur  and  its  compounds; 
boric  acid,  borax  and  other  borates ;  influence  of  gases  on  putre- 
faction. (4)  Metallic  salts — salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earth;  zinc,  copper,  manganese,  aluminium  salts,  chromium,  ar- 
senic, arsenites,  lead  and  its  salts,  mercury  and  its  salts  and  com- 
pounds, tin,  bismuth,  silver.  (5)  Organic  substances:  Coal  tar 
and  its  products:  general  account — tar  water;  hydrocarbons  (neu- 
tral tar  oils) — ^benzene,  toluene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  naph- 
thalene urinal  cakes,  "lauraline";  petroleum,  phenols,  carbolic 
acid — variation  in  the  commercial  strength,  carbolic  fumigation, 
antiseptic  power  of  phenol — not  a  safe  disinfectant,  uses  and  dan- 
gers, prescriptions  in  different  countries;  carbolic  powders — Mc- 
Dougairs,  Calvert's,  Mayor^s,  phenolith,  other  patents;  surgical 
preparations — carbolized  oil,  gauze,  carbolic  wool,  danger  of 
phenol  in  surgery,  carbolic  soaps,  tooth  powders,  various  prepara- 
tions; halogen  compounds — tribromophenol,  iodophenols;  sul- 
phonic  derivations — *'sulphocarbolates,"  sozo-iodol ;  cresol  and  its 
higher  homologites — ^table  of  the  phenol  series,  creosote  oil,  uses 
of  creosote;  wood'-tar  derivatives;  guaiacol — medicinal  uses; 
naphthalene  and  naphthol — its  value  in  internal  antisepsis,  betol : 
"microcidine,'*  alumnol,  hydro-naphthol,  its  use  in  gauze,  oxy- 
naphthoic  acid ;  nitro-compounds — nitro-benzene,  nitro-phenols, 
trinitro-phenol  or  picric  acid,  its  value  as  an  insecticide,  nitro- 
cresols,  nitro-glycerine,  nitro-cellulose,  collodion ;  amido  com- 
pounds— ammonia,  etc.;  salicylic  acid — three  isomerides,  salicy- 
lates, oil  of  wintergreen,  salol,  salophen,  phenosalyl^  antiseptic 
value  of  salicylic  acid,  patents,  **lactacidine,''  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid  for  preserving  food,  objections,  tablets,  gauze,  etc. ;  thymol, 
camphors  and  essential  oils — the  terpenes,  their  properties,  and 
products  of  oxidation,  turpentines,  camphors,  the  oxidizing  power 
of  essential  oils,  ozone  test,  sanitas,  sanitas  oil,  value  of  sanitas  as 
a  disinfectant,  pinol,  peroxols. 
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(6)  Compounds  related  to  the  alcohols:  Methyl  alcohol,  etc.; 
formic  aldehyde  and  "formalin" — properties  and  disinfectant 
value,  action  on  bacteria,  generators,  other  aldehydes;  ethyl  or 
ordinary  alcohol — not  a  reliable  antiseptic;  formic  acid  and  so- 
dium formate;  acetic  acid — aromatic  vinegar,  action  of  vinegar 
on  bacteria,  pyroligneous  acid ;  glycerine — its  uses  and  limitations ; 
hydrocarbons — acetylene;  vegetable  acids — tartaric,  citric,  malic, 
oxalic,  succinic. 

(7)  Practical  methods:  towns — limited  areas,  administration; 
sewers  and  drains — ash-pits  and  dust-holes;  houses — walls  and 
wall  papers,  furniture  and  w'oodwork,  sinks;  sick  rooms — isola- 
tion, clothing,  excreta,  removal,  light  and  air,  spray,  after-disinfec- 
tion, phenol,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  liquid  disinfectant  by 
spraying,  hot  solutions,  cisterns,  water-closets,  earth-closets,  mid- 
dens, cesspools,  infection  by  flies,  automatic  distributors,  wood 
paving,  urinals,  "uriaal  cakes,"  stables,  pigstyes  and  cowsheds, 
cattle  markets  and  fairs,  slaughter-houses,  dairies,  bakehouses, 
pigeon  and  fowl  houses,  rabbit  hutches,  cats  and  dogs,  vehicles, 
skins,  furs,  wool  and  hair,  rags;  disinfection  of  air — impurities, 
sewer-gas,  vaporizers  and  filters  for  air ;  water  and  its  purification ; 
preservation  of  timber — copper  sulphate,  creosote  oils. 

(8)  Personal  and  internal  disinfection :  Disinfection  of  cavities 
of  the  body — (a)  by  washing  out,  (b)  by  spray,  (c)  gargles,  (d) 
injections  of  gases  or  vapors,  (e)  inhalations;  antiseptic  dress- 
ings— antiseptic  paper,  rinsing  surgical  instruments;  hypodermic 
injections;  antiseptic  soaps;  mouth  washes,  ointments;  "sanitary 
wool"  clothing;  internal  antisepsis — phenol,  creosote,  essential 
oils,  mineral  waters,  acids,  sulphuric  lemonade,  the  Vienna  mix- 
ture, betol,  etc.,  quinine,  benzosol,  phenosalyl;  vaccination. 

The  portion  on  the  preservation  of  food  cornprehends  a  lucid 
description  of  the  causes  of  change  in  food — (i)  oxidation,  (2) 
reduction,  (3)  metallic  contamination,  (4)  organisms,  methods 
of  exclusion  of  organisms  and  the  poisonous  products  of  decom- 
position ;  methods  of  preservation  in  detail — drying,  smoking,  salt- 
ing, gases,  injection,  acids,  bisulphites,  glycerine,  experiments 
with  boric  acid  and  formaldehyde;  cold — refrigerating  plant; 
heat — effects  of  cooking  on  bacteria,  canning  processes ;  milk — ^a 
common  vehicle  for  contagion,  precaution,  sterilization,  pasteuri- 
zation, condensed  milk,  butter,  pasteurized  cream,  cheese;  bread 
and  grain;  brewing  and  vinegar  making;  legal  statutes  and  regu- 
lations. 

Methods  of  analysis :  (A)  Bacteriological  methods — conditions 
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to  avoid  error;  determination  of  the  antiseptic  value — I.  Of  anti- 
septics in  solution,  Wynter  Blyth's  method  for  sewage  antiseptics,, 
precautions  necessary  in  these  tests;  11.  Of  the  vapors  of  volatile 
liquids,  Chamberland  and  Klein's  method ;  III.  Of  gaseous  anti- 
septics; determination  of  the  germicidal  value — relative  value  of 
the  culture  and  inoculation  tests.  (B)  Chemical  methods — neces- 
sity of  analysis,  requirements;  chloride  of  lime — ^preparation  of 
standard  solutions  and  titration. 

Altogether,  a  work  replete  with  practical  knowledge  for  health 
authorities  and  medical  practitioners. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene  for  Students,  Physi- 
cians AND  Medical  Officers.  Bv  Charles  Harrington,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard' 
University.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Illus- 
trated with  twelve  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  engravings.  8v6.  Pp.  760.  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  excellence  of  this  work  is  attested  in  a  measure  by  the 
need  of  a  second  edition  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  first. 
Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  during  the  interval  has  been  such  as  to  require  con- 
siderable rewriting,  the  addition  of  about  seventy  pages  of  new 
matter,  and  eight  new  illustrations.  We  had  occasion  to  say  of 
the  first  edition  (Vol.  xlvi,  p.  268)  :  **It  is  a  comprehensive  work, 
well  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  laboratory  workers, 
medical  practitioners  and  health  officers.  It  utilizes  the  results  of 
all  the  advantages  in  the  many  special  departments  embraced  in 
preventive  medicine,  and  thereby  presents  a  practical  survey  of 
the  whole  field.  Thus  it  deals  with  food,  air,  soil,  water,  habita- 
tions and  schools,  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage,  disinfection, 
quarantine,  militar>%  naval,  marine,  tropical  and  personal  hy- 
giene." The  new  matter  added  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  re- 
lation of  insects  to  human  diseases — flies,  fleas,  bedbugs,  mos- 
quitoes and  filarial  diseases — up  to  date;  altogether  eminently 
suitable  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  as  a  practical  manual  for 
physicians  and  sanitary  officers. 

The  Blues  (Splanchnic  Neurasthenia),  Causes  and 
Cure. — By  Albert  Abrams,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Heidelberg),  F.R.M.S. ; 
Consulting  Physician,  Denver  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives, the  Mount  Zion  and  the  French  Hospitals,  San  Francisco; 
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President  of  the  Emanuel  Sisterhood  Polyclinic;  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic,  Cooper 
Medical  College,  San  Francisco.  i2mo.  Pp.  243.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  241-243  West  Twenty-third 
St.,  New  York. 

The  title  of  this  book  expresses  the  most  prominent  symptom 
of  the  collective  variety  of  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  the  results 
of  nerve  exhaustion,  commonly  designated  by  physicians  as  nen- 
rasthenia.  Its  recognition,  and  the  factors  involved  in  its  causa- 
tion, imply  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  evil  and  to  offer  to  the 
sufferers  not  only  amelioration,  but  a  cure.  Prefatorily,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  that  from  many  years'  experience  with  neurasthenics 
he  knows  of  no  variety  of  neurasthenia  which  is  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  the  splanchnic  form — ^that  which  is  due  to  a  loss  of 
tonicity  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen — brought,  about  by  mal- 
hygienic  clothing,  occupation,  disease,  lack  of  exercise,  and  a  host 
of  other  conditions.  The  decadence  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is 
a  modem  heritage;  and  so  are  hemorrhoids,  constipation,  hernia, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  evils  that  may  be  traced  to  enfeebled 
abdominal  muscles,  amenable  to  proper  treatment.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  by  plates  and  figures  well  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader  on  the  faulty  conditions  and  the  natural 
resources  for  their  correction. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. — By  Webster  Fox,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Cc41ege  of 
Philadelphia ;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital.  8vo.  Pp.  604,  with  five  colored  plates  and  296  illus- 
trations in  the  text.  Price,  $4.00.  New  York  and  London:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  work,  indeed,  is  based  upon 
extended  experience,  and  is  a  well-digested  summary  of  the  known 
facts  in  ophthalmology,  necessary  to  the  student,  and  of  constant 
utility  to  the  practitioner  who  is  often  called  upon  for  advice  in 
ophthalmic  cases. 

Among  the  articles  of  special  importance  to  physicians  and  sur- 
geons generally,  as  well  as  to  specialists,  particular  attention  is 
invited  to  those  upon  albuminuric  retinitis,  hemorrhagic  retinitis, 
lid  operations,  declinations  of  the  retinal  meridians,  cataract,  glau- 
coma and  diseases  of  the  orbit. 

The  subconjunctival  injection  of  salt  solutions  in  iritis  and 
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corneal  ulcers,  peridectomy  in  pannus,  grattage  in  trachoma,  and 
the  use  of  opaque  slips,  combined  with  correcting  lenses,  for  coni- 
cal cornea  are  also  given  the  prominence  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled in  the  subject  of  treatment.  The  plates  and  illustrations 
throughout  are  of  superior  excellence. 

A  Manual  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — By  Seneca  Eg- 
bert, A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Dean  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Third  edition,  enlarged 
and  thoroughly  revised.  i2mo.  Pp.  473.  Illustrated.  Lea 
Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  manual,  alike  suitable  for  the 
2nedical  student,  sanitary  inspector  and  for  the  lay  reader.  It 
deals  with  personal  hygiene  as  well  as  public  health.  Besides  the 
introductory  chapter  of  seventeen  pages,  giving  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  life-saving  results  of  practical  sanitation,  it  consists  of  four- 
teen chapters:  Bacteriology;  The  Atmospheric  Air;  Ventilation 
and  Heating ;  Water ;  Food  :  Stimulants  and  Beverages ;  Personal 
Hygiene ;  School  Hygiene ;  Disinfection ;  Quarantine ;  Disposal  of 
Sewage;  Military  Hygiene;  Vital  Statistics;  Examination  of  Air 
and  Water,  every  one  of  which  comprehends  matter  of  importance 
to  persons  who  would  understand  the  relations  of  such  subjects 
to  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  above  all,  to  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  maintain  the  healthful  conditions  of  all  such  relations. 
The  chapter  on  school  hygiene  particularly  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  school  teachers,  school  authorities  and  medical  inspectors  of 
schools.  Moreover,  of  parents,  with  regard  to  the  indications  of 
overwork  and  the  regulations  of  diet  and  sleep. 

The  Self  Cure  of  Consumption  Without  Medicine,  with 
A  Chapter  on  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other 
Diseases.  By  Chas.  H.  S.  Davi§,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Curtis  Home  for  Old  Ladies  and  Children,  etc.  Price,  75  cents. 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  241-243  West  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages',  well 
adapted  to  the  lay  reader,  containing  the  gist  of  much  that  has 
been  written  on  the  causes  and  conditions  promotive  of  consump- 
tion ;  the  importance  of  pure  air,  out-door  exercise  and  wholesome 
food  for  its  prevention.  "Appendix  I,"  however,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  fallacious:  inconsistent  with  the  truths  of  the  body  of  the 
book,  which,  but  for  this  appendix,  would  be  commendable. 
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Plain  Hints  for  Busy  Mothers. — By  Marianna  Wheeler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York ;  Graduate  of 
the  Training  Schools  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Sloan  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  and  Author  of  'The  Baby.''  Illustrated.  New 
York :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co. 

A  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  comprising  a  concise  statement  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  no  mother,  who  has  the  welfare  of 
her  baby  at  heart,  can  afford  to  do  without. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. — Being 
the  first  anual  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York. 
I2mo.  Pp.  400.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  New  York  City.  Paul  Kennedy,  secretary,  105 
East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  thorough  exposure  of  an  evil  amidst  an 
intelligent  community  is  the  first  and  surest  means  of  overcoming 
it — and  we  think  it  is — the  prospect,  ultimately,  of  overcoming 
the  most  deadly  foe  to  human  life  in  the  City  of  New  York  is 
very  encouraging.  Tlie  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  who  make  this  report, 
consists  of  sixteen  representative  physicians,  and  sixteen  others 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  declared  purposes  of  its  work  at  the  outset  were : 

**Co-operation  will  be  sought  not  only  with  charitable  agencies 
of  all  kinds,  but  with  city  departments  and  State  officials.  At- 
tention will  be  devoted  to  educational  propaganda,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  press  will  be  especially  sought.  The  services 
of  a  competent  secretary,  a  district  nurse,  and  a  statistician  who- 
will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  Committee,  have  been  se- 
cured, and  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  of  advantage, 
the  entire  volunteer  body  of  workers  and  the  expert  agents  and 
visitors  of  the  Society  will  contribute  to  the  objects  which  it  is 
desired  to  accomplish. 

**The  first  task  will  be  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  some  of 
the  social  aspects  of  tuberculosis."  The  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  task  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  volume  before  us; 
"Based  on  a  Study  of  Statistics,"  by  Lilian  Brandt,  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 

The  importance  of  consumption  as  a  cause  of  death  is  shown  by 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  deaths  caused  by  it  in  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  States  in   1900,  giving  the  death  rates  per 
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1,000  living,  sex  and  age,  and  its  ratio  to  the  total  mortality 
throughout  the  area.  'Next  follow  tabulated  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City  in  detail,  with 
diagrams  showing  age,  sex,  nationalities,  married  and  single,  and 
locality,  with  reference  to  density  of  population,  habitation,  in- 
sanitar}^  conditions  and  occupations.  A  shorter  special  report 
follows,  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines,  on  **Some  of  the  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary,  Blackwell's  Island,"  by 
Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Essays  on  **The  Germs  of  Consumption,"  by  J.  H.  Hudleston, 
M.D. ;  ** Tuberculosis — Its  Causes  and  Prevention,"  by  Her- 
mann M.  Biggs,  M.D. ;  "The  Duties  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Government  in  the  Combat  of  Tuberculosis,"  by  S.  A.  Knopf, 
M.D. ;  '"Tuberculosis  and  Children,"  by  A.  Jacobi,  M.D. ;  "The 
Climate  and  Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Consumption,"  by  Henry 
P.  Loomis,  M.D. ;  "Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention,"  by  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D. ;  "Municipal  Sanatorium  for  Incipient 
Cases  of  Tuberculosis";  A  Report  from  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities;  "The 
Plague  In  Its  Stronghold — Tuberculosis  in  the  New  York  Tene- 
ment," by  Ernest  Pool;  "Institutions  Where  Tuberculous  Patients 
May  Receive  Treatment  in  New  York  and  Vicinity,"  by  Charles 
H.  Johnson,  and  several  shorter  summaries  and  circulars  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Altogether,  a  hand-book  replete  with  practical 
knowledge  worthy  of  the  widest  possible  distribution. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children. — Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

The  hospital  building  is  located  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
station,  at  Paulding  avenue,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Newton  M.  Shaffer,  M.D.,  Surgeon-in-Chief  and  Superinten- 
dent, reports  that,  while  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  report  of  only 
one  year's  work,  it  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  to  review  what- 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  thirty-four  months  that  the 
hospital  has  been  in  existence. 

With  accommodations  for  only  25  patients,  52  have  been  treated 
during  this  period.  Of  this  total,  33,  or  63.46  per  cent.,  were 
cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints.  Of  the  whole  num~ 
ber  treated  27  have  been  discharged.  Of  these,  55.55  per  cent, 
were  cured  and  44.45  per  cent,  discharged  as  more  or  less  im- 
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proved,  many  of  them  practically  cured;  51.92  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  treated  have  been  discharged.  There  have  been  no 
relapses  or  deaths.  Those  discharged,  as  cured,  are  examined, 
if  accessible,  from  time  to  time,  and  those  who  have  been  "re- 
lieved^'  and  are  still  under  professional  observation,  are  carefully 
watched  when  it  it  is  possible  to  reach  them.  Their  home  sur- 
roundings are  known  and  their  parents,  so  far  as  possible,  will- 
ingly carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  surgeons.  If  a  relapse 
occurs  and  the  symptoms  demand  it,  these  patients  are  eligible  to 
xeadmission. 

The  average  time  of  treatment  of  the  27  patients  discharged 
since  the  hospital  opened  its  doors  on  December  7,  1900,  has  been 
one  year,  3.6  months,  and  of  the  patients  who  are  now  in  the 
hospital,  the  average  residence  is  one  year  four  months.  Of  the 
2$  patients  now  resident  in  the  hospital,  7  were  received  during 
the  10  months  ending  September  30,  1901,  and  9  during  the  year 
-ending  September  30,  1902,  and  9  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903.  There  should  be  some  way  arranged  by  which 
patients,  living  out  of  New  York  City  and  remote  from  the  hos- 
pital, could  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  a  short  period  every  six 
months  to  have  their  apparatus  put  in  order. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  number  of 
applications  for  admission  that  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  formal  applications,  of  which  a 
record  has  been  kept,  have  been  received,  and  verbal  applications 
made  to  the  members  of  the  medical  staflf  have  been,  it  is  estimated, 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  formal  record  of  these  ver- 
bal applications  has  not  been  kept.  It  is  noticed  that  applications 
from  the  interior  of  the  State  have  shown  a  considerable  increase. 

**With  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  applications  for  admis- 
sion, we  have  been  able  to  receive  only  twelve  patients  into  the 
hospital.  The  number  of  poor  cripples,  for  whom  much  can  be 
done,  in  both  city  and  State,  and  for  whom  no  adequate  hospital 
accommodations  exist,  is  as  vet  unknown,  but  it  is  safe  to  sav  that 
there  are  several  thousand  of  them.  The  pressing  need  of  the 
jiew  hospital,  various  sites  for  which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  will  soon  be  erected,  and  which,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  a  much  larger  number  of  patients,  becomes  very  ap- 
parent when  the  demands  made  upon  us  are  even  briefly  consid- 
ered ;  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  note  that  in  Ohio,  as 
well  as  in  Minnesota,  the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled  and  de- 
formed children  by  the  State  is  receiving  proper  attention. 
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^'Hampered  as  we  have  been  by  a  small  and  inadequately 
equipped  hospital  building ;  overwhelmed  with  hundreds  of  appli- 
cations, which  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline;  lacking  the  room 
for  a  full  corps  of  assistants,  and  with  overcrowded  wards,  we 
have,  nevertheless,  kept  in  mind  the  ultimate  benefit  of  those  com- 
mitted to  our  care ;  and  the  excellent  results  obtained  speak  well 
for  the  resident  officials  who  have  given  much  time  and  energy  to 
the  care  of  the  patients — oftentimes  at  considerable  personal  in- 
convenience." 

The  work  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  year  has  been  carefully 
summarized  in  tabular  form.  Each  patient  treated  is  mentioned 
by  number,  and  the  condition  briefly  stated,  both  at  the  time  of 
reception  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  hospital  was  established  '*for  the  care  and  treatment  of  any 
indigent  children  who  may  have  resided  in  the  State  of'  New  York 
for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  who  are  crippled  or  deformed, 
or  are  suffering  from  a  disease  from  which  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come crippled  or  deformed.'^ 

The  following  conditions  are  imposed  upon  all  applicants:  "No 
patient  shall  be  received  except  upon  satisfactory  proof  made  to 
the  Surgeon-in-Chief,  by  the  next  of  kin,  guardian,  or  a  State, 
town  or  county  officer,  under  the  rules  to  be  established  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  showing  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  for 
private  treatment.  Such  proof  shall  be  by  affidavit.  (Affidavit 
blanks  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the  Surgeon-in- 
Chief,  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  Tarrj^town,  N.  Y.)  If  there  was  an  attend- 
ing physician  before  the  patient  entered  the  hospital,  it  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  such  physician  giving  the  previ- 
ous history  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

Patients  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  received  for 
treatment,  and  all  applications  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  order  of 
their  reception.  No  patient  will  be  admitted  without  an  examina- 
tion by  and  a  certificate  from  the  Surgeon-in-Chief,  or  in  his 
absence,  one  of  his  assistants. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Newton  M. 
Shaffer,  Surg^on-in-Chief,  No.  28  East  Thirty-eighth  St.,  New 
York,  who  will  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of 
the  patient.  Patients  living  at  remote  points  in  the  State  are 
referred  to  the  following  gentlemen  (out-of-town  members  of  the 
consulting  staff)  :    Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Ward,  of 
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Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Louis  A.  Weigel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Ros- 
well  Park  and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Stockton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Rich- 
ard B.  Coutant,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  J.  Van  Duyn  and  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Eisner,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Gates,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Grant  C.  Medill,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Sears,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  February  "Atlantic"  offers  a  group  of  leading  articles 
which  can  be  neglected  by  no  person  earnestly  concerned  about 
the  urgent  issues  in  America  to-day.  These  papers,  in  which  sub- 
jects of  the  first  importance  are  treated  by  the  men  best  qualified  to 
discuss  them  with  authority  and  vigor,  are: 

**Wall  Street  and  the  Country,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  a  treatise 
on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  money  power,  with  which  the  num- 
ber opens,  followed  by  a  sensible  and  dispassionate  paper  on 
"Lynching :  a  Southern  View,"  by  Clarence  H.  Poe,  and  a  thought- 
ful discussion  of  the  question,  "Is  Commercialism  in  Disgrace?" 
by  John  Graham  Brooks. 

Henry  Villard^s  "Recollections  of  Lincoln,"  from  his  forth- 
coming autobiography,  throw  much  fresh  and  vivid  light  upon 
the  character  of  Lincoln  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 

Among  the  literary  and  biographical  papers  are  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson's  delightful  paper  on  "English  and  American  Cousins''; 
Andrew  D.  White's  second  and  concluding  paper  upon  "Paolo 
Sarpi,''  the  Italian  reformer;  a  searching  and  suggestive  critical 
essay  upon  "Borrow,''  the  author  of  Lavengro,  by  H.  W.  Boyn- 
ton;  Professor  Irving  Manatt's  breezy  study  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Persians  by  the  Greek  dramatist,  Timotheos,  with  an 
animated  English  version  of  the  play;  "A  Basket  of  Chips,"  a 
finely  wrought  and  attractive  study  of  bird  songs  in  winter,  by 
Henry  Oldys;  a  clever  roundabout  paper  on  "Cynicism,"  by 
Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  and  a  characteristic  humorous  sketch  by 
Martha  Baker  Dunn,  entitled  "Cicero  in  Maine. 

The  continuation  of  Robert  Herrick's  strong  serial ;  short  stories 
by  Charles  Miner  Thompson  and  Beatrice  Hanscom;  Robert 
Grant's  delightful  poetical  tribute  to  Colonel  Higginson  upon  his 
eightieth  aniversary,  and  poems  by  Arthur  Ketchum,  M.  A.  De- 
Wolfe  Howe,  Clinton  Scollard^  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  D.D.; 
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sincere  and  authoritative  bcK)k  reviews  by  various  hands,  and  a 
genial  Contributors'  Club  unite  to  make  an  admirable  number. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy  in  Those  of  Advanced  Years. 
— Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  to  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly"  the  beginning 
of  an  article  on  this  subject,  of  particularly  inviting  interest. 

*'Mere  existence  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  set  by  nature  is  of 
Jittle  value  unless  accompanied  by  many  characteristics  and  qual- 
ities, which  make  life  worth  living. 

**The  principles  of  action  upon  which  the  effects  of  advancing 
years  may  be  postponed  are  simple,  clear  and  practicable.  The 
difficulties  are  chiefly  the  indifference  or  indolence  which  age 
begets.  Whenever  a  person  has  acquired  an  active  desire  to 
retain  the  freshness  of  youth  and  is  moderately  diligent  in  pur- 
suing whatever  means  should  be  adopted,  the  results  are  success- 
ful often  beyond  expectation.  The  conditions  of  success  are  an 
original  soundness  of  constitution  and  fairly  healthy  organs.  .  .  . 

**The  potentiality  of  cellular  cleanliness  and  lymph  activity  on 
the  mechanism  of  life  is  paramount,  and  is  not  yet  duly  appre- 
ciated by  men  in  or  out  of  the  profession  of  medicine. 

*'An  enormous  field  of  possibilities  is  opened  by  studiously 
striving  to  retain  the  fullest  elasticity  of  all  the  tissues;  and  to 
this  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  with  some  detail  and 
emphasis  in  the  latter  section  of  this  article." 

A  new  physical  culture  for  children. 
It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  educators  to  find  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  stiff  and  dull  gymnastic  drill  taught  in  schools.  While 
the  regular  set  exercises  have  a  certain  value — since  exercise  of 
any  kind  is  beneficial — it  is  now  realized  that,  on  account  of  their 
dull,  monotonous  character  they  are  as  fatiguing,  mentally,  as  an 
equal  time  spent  on  mathematics.  As  the  result,  a  new  system 
of  physical  culture  has  been  evolved,  which  makes  use  of  the 
imagination  and  dramatic  powers  to  give  pleasure  to  the  exercises. 
The  new  plan  consists  in  imitating  the  characteristic  actions  of 
animals  and  other  objects  of  Nature,  as  well  as  various  phases 
of  the  industries,  such  as  the  activities  of  the  farmer,  etc.  By 
this  means  children  receive  healthful  bodily  exercise,  with  a 
pleasant  stimulation  of  the  mind.  In  the  JMarch  "Delineator,"  M. 
Wilma  Sullivan  describes  the  new  system  of  physical  culture  in 
detail,  with  pictures  that  illustrate  aptly  the  different  exercises. 
Exquisite  spring  styles  and  illustrated  articles  on  topics  of  fash- 
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ion  are  supplemented  by  literary  features  of  uncommon  interest 
and  value.  Lillie  Hamilton  French  has  an  inspiring  paper  in  the 
"Joy  of  Living"  series,  and  in  the  **Fountain  of  Youth"  Dr. 
Murray  describes  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes.  The  needle 
and  fancy  work  topics  cover  a  wide  range,  and  most  of  the  other 
interests  of  the  home  are  given  consideration  in  the  regular  de- 
partments. 


proctor's  theaters. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Proctor's  success  at  his  various 
New  York  theaters  is  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
of  his  patrons,  not  alone  while  they  are  in  their  seats,  but  in  all 
parts  of  his  theaters.  Commodious  retiring-rooms  are  provided 
on  every  floor  of  his  houses,  public  telephones,  writing-desks  gen- 
erously supplied  with  attractive  stationery,  and  messenger  service 
are  also  at  the  disposal  of  his  patrons,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
out-of-town  persons  who  regularly  make  one  of  the  Proctor 
theaters  their  rendezvous  at  the  end  of  a  day's  shopping,  where 
they  are  able  to  give  proper  attention  to  their  external  appearance^ 
and  at  the  same  time  put  themselves  in  a  fitting  frame  of  mind  by 
the  enjoyment  of  the  attractive  specialties,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  upon  the  programmes.  The  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  particular,  are  regarded  by  both  urban  and  suburban 
patrons  as  virtual  club  houses,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
restaurant  features,  everv  item  of  women's  clubs  is  to  be  found 
there.  An  official  of  the  fire  department  recently  expressed  him- 
self as  being  most  highly  pleased  with  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  Proctor  houses.  "There  are  no  theaters  in 
the  city,"  he  said,  "where  a  proportionately  greater  vacant  floor 
space  is  found  than  in  the  Proctor  houses."  The  safety  of  a 
theater  depends  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  its  exits,  but  on 
their  availability  and  arrangement.  In  the  Proctor  theaters  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  a  panic  of  serious  proportions, 
since  the  space  around  the  exits  is  cleared,  and  there  are  no  narrow 
passages  in  which  an  excited  crowd  might  become  massed.  The 
possibility  of  a  blaze  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  adoption  of 
every  safety  device,  and  this  extra  floor  space  further  safeguards- 
the  audience  by  rendering  impossible  even  a  causeless  panic.  Mr. 
Proctor's  entire  success,  in  fact,  is  founded  upon  his  careful  study 
of  the  public  needs,  and  an  intelligent  catering  to  that  demand. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  that  might  conduce  to  the  safety  and  en- 
joyment of  his  patrons. 
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INFECTIOUS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are  those  diseases  which  are 
liable  to  spread  in  the  community,  or  over  a  large  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  when  they  are  designated  as  epidemic  diseases; 
or  to  remain  among  the  inhabitants  of  particular  localities,  under 
the  influence  of  local  conditions,  when  they  are  distinguished  as 
endemic  diseases.  The  words  infectious  and  contagious,  as  here 
used  with  reference  to  preventive  measures  for  diseases  so  char- 
acterized, are  synonymous.  All  infective  diseases  are  microbic, 
that  is  to  say,  germ  diseases,  though,  the  specific  germs  of  a 
number  of  them  are  as  yet  undiscovered.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  germs  of  infectious  disease  generally  exist  and  are  cultivated 
outside  the  living  body,  and  are  commonly  fostered  by  filthy  con- 
ditions. Quite  recently,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
there  are  non-pathogenic  microbes  of  wide  distribution  which, 
in  all  respects,  except  virulence,  closely  resemble  the  specific 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria ;  and  non-pathogenic  bacilli, 
similar  to  anthrax  bacilli,  have  been  found  to  be  protective  against 
anthrax.  Some  authorities  regard  these  harmless  (?)  bacilli  as 
being  identical  with  the  virulent  microbes  that  they  resemble,  and 
therefore  capable  of  assuming  a  virulent  character  if  cultivated 
under  suitable  conditions — a  view  that  reintroduces  the  untenable 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  in  a  new  form. 

Many  of  the  specific  diseases,  and  especially  those  related  to 
telluric  conditions,  attach  themselves  more  or  less  permanently  to 
certain  localities,  and  become  abidingly  endemic.  Thus,  cholera 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  leprosy  in  parts  of  Norway,  smallpox 
in  the  Soudan  and  elsewhere,  where  vaccination  is  not  practiced. 
And  in  a  less  degree,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  are  endemic 
in  several  American  cities. 
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From  time  to  time  most  of  the  specific  diseases  break  out,  so 
to  speak,  and  become  epidemic,  as  smallpox  has  been  in  some 
sections  of  the  United  States,  where  vaccination  has  been  neg- 
lected during  the  last  three  years.  Occasionally  a  disease  diffuses 
itself  so  generally  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe  as  to  become  pan- 
demic, as  influenza  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  causes  of  such 
prevalence  are  very  imperfectly  known,  hence  they  have  been 
vaguely  attributed  to  an  '*epidemic  constitution"  of  the  air,  or  to 
pandemic  waves  of  unknown  nature;  but  more  intelligently,  to 
meteorological  conditions. 

Tlie  liability  to  infectious  diseases  varies  in  man  according  to 
age  and  sex,  as  well  as  to  locality,  climate,  season  and  surround- 
ings. Children  are  more  liable  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  mumps, 
diphtheria  and  whooping-cough  than  adults.  Smallpox,  diph- 
theria and  croupous  pneumonia  are  most  prevalent  during  the  win- 
ter season;  typhoid  fever  is  most  prevalent  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  vellow  fever  in  summer.  Similar  variation  occurs 
to  some  extent  among  the  different  races  of  men,  and  to  a  still 
greater  degree  among  the  different  genera  and  species  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  insects.  Thus  rodents  and  ruminants  are  sus- 
ceptible to  anthrax,  but  cats,  dogs  and  swine  are  almost  wholly 
exempt  from  it.  Rodents  are  particularly  liable  to  plague,  inso- 
much that  in  China  and  the  Himalayas  it  is  called  rats'  disease; 
but  mice,  cats,  monkeys,  pigs,  and  probably  sheep,  goats,  dogs 
and  other  animals  are  subject  to  it ;  and  it  may  also  be  communi- 
cated by  flies.  Cholera  affects  birds,  and,  like  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery,  is  liable  to  be  spread  by  flies.  Cows  are  subject  to 
scarlet  fever,  communicable  to  children  by  the  milk,  contaminated 
with  exfoliations  from  the  bag  and  udders,  or  otherwise.  Small- 
pox is  essentially  a  cow  disease,  first  described  as  being  transmis- 
sible to  man  by  Jenner,  in  1796,  and  who,  six  years  thereafter, 
proved  that  cowpox  in  man  is  protective  against  smallpox,  and 
smallpox  protective  against  cowpox.  This  knowledge  was  the 
foundation  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination :  the  most  uni- 
versally accepted  truth  known  to  preventive  medicine,  and  its 
practice  as  a  life-saving  measure  unequaled  by  any  other. 

The  germs  of  all  infectious  diseases,  besides  the  scales  or  ex- 
foliations of  a  number  of  them,  containing  the  germs,  are  subject 
to  being  air-bome.  Tinea,  favus,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox and  typhus  fever  exfoliate  infinitesimal  scales;  typhoid  fever 
and  diphtheria,  and  most  of  all,  tuberculosis,  in  the  sputum,  emit 
secretions  which  dry  into  dust,  and,  like  the  exfoliations  of  the 
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exanthematous  diseases,  is  liable  to  lurk  in  the  bedding,  cloth- 
ing Jtnd  carpets,  and  float  in  the  air  of  rooms  where  these  diseases 
have  occurred,  indefinitely,  rendering  them  continuously  liable  to 
communicate  their  respective  contagions  to  newcomers,  so  long 
as  they  remain  undisinfected  and  unexposed  to  the  air  and  sun- 
light. 

Virulent  and  granular  ophthalmia,  though  most  usually  spread 
by  direct  contact  with  the  pus  or  epithelium  cells,  by  means  of 
towels,  and  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  the  dressing  materials,  are  also  disseminated  through  the  air 
by  the  dried  disintegrations  of  pus  and  putrifying  particles;  and 
the  more,  if  the  air  of  the  wards  for  those  diseases  is  not  kept  as 
thoroughly  dry  as  possible.  It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  experience  that  these  diseases  most  frequently  occur  in  damp 
and  dark  abodes  or  hospital  wards — in  those  wards  where  the 
floors  are  too  frequently  wet — instead  of  which  they  should  be 
rubbed,  indeed,  forcibly  scrubbed  with  dry  rubbers.  So,  too,  the 
furniture  and  walls. 

In  this  respect  it  is  well  to  remember  the  practical  lesson  of 
the  significance  of  ammonia — ammonia  being  a  common  result 
of  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  in  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  otherwise — given  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  a  few  years  ago:* 

"When  a  room  is  shut  up,  even  for  a  day,  unless  that  room 
be  very  large  indeed,  there  is  always  that  peculiarity  observed  by 
sensitive  persons  to  which  would  be  given  the  name  of  closeness. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  do  not  seem  to  observe  this,  and  who 
spend  their  lives  in  rooms  in  which  this  closeness  may  be  con- 
stantly observed.  I  have  often  reflected  on  this  peculiar  condition. 
Surely  if  oxygen  removed  all  impurities  these  impurities  ought 
to  have  been  removed,  since  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  never  absent 
from  the  rooms,  except  to  such  a  small  extent  that  the  estima- 
tion of  the  change  is  extremely  difficult.  If  we  lift  up  a  win- 
dow and  allow  the  air  to  blow  into  the  room  so  as  to  replace  the 
original  air,  we  do  not  at  all  times  attain  efficient  aeration.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes,  in  a  climate  where  there  is  considerable 
motion  in  the  air,  to  renew  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  entirely. 
We  may  judge  of  this  by  making  a  trial  upon  a  visible  atmos- 
phere, viz.,  one  pretty  well  filled  with  smoke.  We  see  how 
rapidly  with  an  open  window  every  trace  may  be  removed  from 
the  farthest  corner,  and  yet  this  new  air  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
fresh the  room,  and  closeness  is  the  characteristic  still  complained 

•  Address  on  "Air  as  a  Sanitary  Agent/  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  ot 
Great  Britain. 
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of.  It  is  the  custom  in  well-regulated  houses,  not  to  renew  merely 
the  air,  but  to  cause  the  air  to  blow  through  the  house  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ever}'  day  when  the  weather  permits  it.  Knowing 
this,  for  a  long  time  I  wondered  very  much  what  was  the  reason. 
Sure,  I  said,  there  was  vital  air  enough  without  the  long-continued 
current.  Looking  further  at  this  subject  it  occurred  to  me  that  , 
really  clean  houses  were  preserved  in  this  condition  by  something 
more  than  currents  of  air  generally,  and  that  good  housewives 
resorted  to  the  practical  methods  of  rubbing  by  hand,  and  it 
seemed  clear  that  no  furniture  could  be  preserved  from  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  mustiness  in  any  house  where  the  doors  and  win- 
dows must  be  frequently  closed,  unless  the  absolute  removal  of 
certain  substances  from  the  surface  were  resorted  to.  And  what 
was  this  substance  that  required  to  be  removed  ?  I  supposed  it  to 
be  one  of  organic  origin.  If  organic  matter  is  everywhere,  the 
presence  of  ammonia  is  everywhere  possible ;  and  if  that  matter  is 
•decomposing  anmionia  is  everywhere  present,  that  is  the  general 
statement  which  this  paper  illustrates.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  it  was  observed  by  me  that  ammonia  could  be  found  on  sur- 
faces exposed  to  exhalations  from  human  beings;  but  it  is  not 
until  now  that  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  has  shone  on  me, 
and  the  practical  results  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  hygiene 
and  meteorology.  These  results  are  that  ammonia  may  be  an  in- 
dex of  decayed  matter.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  substances 
which  may  be  called  germs,  whether  it  be  possible  to  see  them  or 
not,  because  they  are  not  bodies  which  have  passed  into  the  am- 
moniacal  stage,  although  some  of  them  may  be  passing — those,  for 
example,  which  are  purely  chemical  and  exert  what  we  may  call 
idiolytic  action. 

*'As  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  ammonia  touches  all  substances, 
and  can  be  found  on  many;  it  is  in  reality  universally  cmi  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  presence  of  men  and  animals,  perhaps 
attached  more  or  less  to  all  objects,  but  especially  to  all  found 
within  human  habitations,  and,  we  might  also  add,  with  equal 
<:ertainty,  the  habitations  of  all  animals. 

"This  ammonia  on  the  surface  is  partly  the  result  of  decompo- 
.sition  continually  taking  place,  of  organic  matter  adhering  to 
•everything  in  dwellings.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  is  easily 
accounted  for;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  detect  than  ammonia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  on  sur- 
faces in  houses  and  near  habitations  is  the  direct  decomposition  of 
•organic  matter  on  the  spot.     If  so,  being  more  readily  observed 
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than  organic  matter  itself,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  and  the 
amount  will  be  a  measure  of  the  impurity." 

But  besides  the  maintenance  of  such  conditions  of  the  domicile, 
as  those  here  referred  to,  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  infectious 
diseases,  they  are  well  known  to  be  variously  communicable  by 
foul  water,  food,  soil  and  dirty  clothing,  through  the  skin  or  mu- 
cous membrane,  without  any  breach  of  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
face, and  by  respiration ;  and  by  inoculation  the  conveyance  of  the 
germ,  or  the  morbid  material  containing  it,  either  directly  by 
actual  contact  with  the  body  of  the  diseased  person,  or  indirectly 
by  means  of  some  instrument  or  other  article  from  the  affected 
to  the  unaffected  person,  an  essential  feature  of  the  process  being 
some  breach  of  surface  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

While  some  diseases  are  only  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
inoculation,  others  are  both  infectious  and  inoculable.  That  all 
infectious  diseases  depend  upon  and  are  communicable  by  living 
germs,  capable  of  growing  and  multiplying  within  the  bodies  of 
men  and  animals,  is  verified  by  the  life  history  of  such  germs  as 
have  been  discovered  and  carefully  studied.  All  possess  marked 
periods  of  development,  maturity  and  greatest  vigor,  and  a  period 
of  decline  ending  in  death.  The  period  of  development  marks  the 
period  of  incubation. 

Incubation  is  an  exceedingly  important  feature  in  all  infectious 
diseases,  so  far  as  known.  It  is  that  period  which  elapses  between 
actual  infection  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  This  period  varies  considerably  as  regards  different  dis- 
eases, ranging  from  a  few  hours,  in  the  cases  of  some  of  them^ 
to  several  >yeeks  in  the  case  of  others.  The  following  table  is  an 
approximate  statement  with  regard  to  the  diseases  named : 

Period  of  Incubation,  Duration  of  Infectiznty. 

Disease.  Days,  Weeks, 

Bubonic  plague 2  to  7  4 

Chickenpox   10  to  14  3 

Cholera  i  to  5  3 

Diphtheria i  to  8  2  to  8 

Diarrhea i  to  4  i  to  2 

Enteric  fever 8  to  14  6 

Erysipelas i  to  5  1 

Influenza i  to  4  3 

Measles 8  to  20  4 

German  measles 6  to  14  3 
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Pneumonia  (Croupous)..  5  to  7  During  course  of  disease. 

Mumps   14  to  22  3 

Scarlet  fever i  to  6  6  to  8 

Smallpox   12  6 

Tuberculosis Unknown.  During  course  of  disease. 

Typhus  fever 6  to  14  4 

Whooping-cough 4  to  14  8 

Yellow  fever 2  to  5  3 


THE  CONTROLLING  INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT 
IN  EPIDEMIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES.* 


By  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Medical  Department  University  of  Texas, 

Galveston,  Tex. 


The  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  pursuit  of  bacteriological 
studies,  has  probably  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  medicine 
than  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  hundred  years  by 
knowledge  derived  from  all  other  sources.  A  comparison  of  the 
present  scientific  status  of  bacteriology  with  that  which  it  oc- 
cupied only  a  few  decades  ago,  will  show  not  only  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  science,  that  this  resulted  from  discovery  of  facts  in 
this  branch  of  learning  following  other  discoveries  of  similar 
truths  in  rapid  succession,  but  that  the  human  mind  does  not 
receive  and  fully  comprehend  the  scope  and  relations  of  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  facts  when  they  are  presented  in  such  rapid 
succession.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  many  of  the  discov- 
eries in  bacteriology  have  not  been  displaced  in  the  mind  of  ob- 
servers by  itiore  recent  discoveries,  before  the  former  had  been 
thoroughly  digested.  Indeed,  the  failure,  as  I  believe,  to  fully 
appreciate  the  effect  of  attenuation  of  micro-organisms — (dis- 
covered by  Pasteur  in  1850) — upon  the  development  and  type  of 
infectious  diseases  has  furnished  the  theme  of  this  paper. 

Long  before  infectious  epidemic  diseases  were  known  to  be 
caused  by  an  invasion  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  the  in- 
fliiences  of  climate,  season,  sunlight,  cleanliness,  etc.,  in  modify- 

*Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Austin  District  Medical  Society,  December  22. 
1903. 
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ing  the  type  of  the  disease^  or  epidemics,  even  in  preventing  them, 
were  clearly  recognized,  and  the  term  "epidemic  condition  of  the 
atmosphere''  was  often  used  to  describe  a  condition  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  an.  epidemic.  Exactly  how  environmental  influences 
modified  the  type  of  epidemic  diseases,  for  example,  smallpox  and 
yellow  fever,  was  not  then  understood,  and  even  now  the  mildness 
in  the  type  of  smallpox,  which  has  recently  prevailed  somewhat 
extensively  in  many  of  the  States,  has  been  ascribed  by  writers 
to  changes  wrought  within  the  main  body,  rather  than  to  environ- 
mental conditions  without  the  body. 

That  the  remarkable  mildness  in  type,  in  the  recent  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  is  not  solely  due  to  immunizing  conditions,  which  have 
been  produced  in  people  of  this  age  by  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
general  vaccination  measures,  is  borne  out  by  the  following  facts : 
First. — ^Vaccination  gives  protection  only  to  persons  who  have 
been  vaccinated;  the  protection  is  in  no  degree  transmitted  to 
their  children,  and  could  not,  therefore,  modify  the  virulence  of 
smallpox  in  those  people.  Second. — Mild  and  severe  epidemics 
of  smallpox  have  appeared  at  times  before  vaccination  was  known. 
**The  virulence  of  the  smallpox  agent — (Immermann,  'Nothna- 
gel's  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine') — is  in  all  probability 
very  variable,  as  is  assumed  for  other  disease  poisons  (scarlet 
fever  virus,  etc.).  Besides  the  different  degrees  of  individual 
susceptibility,  this  second  factor  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
severity  of  prevailing  smallpox  cases.  This  difference  of  viru- 
lence was  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  pre-vaccination  period,  in 
which  mild  and  grave  smallpox  epidemics  were  distinguishable, 
just  as  we  now  distinguish  mild  and  severe  epidemics  of  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  etc.,  the  varying  character  of  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  assumption  of  a  temporary  difference  in  viru- 
lence Qf  the  exciting  principle."  O.  J.  Potter  calls  attention 
(Osier's  *' Practice  of  Medicine")  to  the  fact  that  John  Mason 
Good,  in  his  **Study  of  Medicine,"  describes  a  number  of  very 
mild  outbreaks  of  smallpox,  some  of  which  were  mistaken  for 
chickenpox.  Sydenham,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  stated  that 
"smallpox  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  takes  one  form  during 
one  series  of  years,  and  another  during  another." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  upward  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
yellow  fever,  often  of  malignant  type,  appeared  in  epidemic  form, 
and  in  a  succession  of  years,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  every  town  of  commercial 
importance  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
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La  Roche  says  that  (Sternberg,  'Twentieth  Century  Practice, 
Medical  Supplement'')  "Dr.  Rush  and  others  laid  great  stress 
upon  a  quantity  of  damaged  coffee  which  was  exposed,  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  in  a  place  (on  the  wharf  and  adjoining  dock) 
in  Philadelphia,  and  under  circumstances  which  favored  decom- 
position. Its  smell  was  highly  putrid  and  offensive,  insomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  Water  and  Front  streets, 
who  were  near  it,  were  obliged  in  the  hottest  weather  to  exclude 
it  by  shutting  the  doors  and  windows.  Every  person  who  only 
walked  along  these  streets  complained  of  the  intolerable  fetor, 
which  upon  inquiry,  was  constantly  traced  to  the  putrid  coffee.*' 

Yellow  fever  has  disappeared  from  the  latitudes  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  and  there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  ihe  disease 
there  since  1802,  and,  although  it  has  been  carried  there  time 
and  again  since  that  date,  the  disease  will  no  longer  develop.  Are 
the  conditions  once  favorable  to  the  development  of  yellow  fever, 
but  now  unfavorable,  due  to  environmental  changes,  or  to  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  intermediate  host  (the  Stegomyia  fasciata)? 
A  case  in  point,  the  disappearance  of  malaria  from  England,  will, 
perhaps,  afford  an  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Nutall,  L.  Corbett  and 
Strangeways  Pig  (Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Practice,  Medical  Supplement")  who  have  gone  into  this 
subject,  have  reached  the  following  conclusions:  First. — ^The 
disappearance  of  malaria  from  England  is  not  due  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes.  Second. — A.  tnaculi- 
pennis,  A,  bifurcatus,  A.  nigripes  are  found  in  districts  that  were 
once  malarial  as  well  as  in  non-malarial  districts.  Third. — The 
disappearance  of  malaria  is  due  to  improved  drainage,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  in  malarial  districts,  and  the  general  use 
of  quinine. 

In  Italy,  Celli  and  Gasperina  pursued  researches  in  the  .Tuscan 
Maremma,  in  which  there  are  anopheles  but  no  malaria.  People 
fell  ill  there  from  fever  acquired  in  neighboring  localities,  as  Sar- 
dinia, who  might  infect  the  mosquitoes,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
autocthonous  malaria  does  not  occur. 

The  failure  of  yellow  fever  to  spread  into  epidemic  proportions 
in  San  Antonio  during  the  falls  months  this  year,  when  the  op- 
portunities were  so  very  favorable,  for  example — ^yellow  fever 
cases  and  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  in  great  numbers,  can,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  due  only  to  unfavorable  environmental  conditions  ex- 
isting at  that  place. 

Now,  with  this  presentation  of  the  subject,  I  will  submit  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  class  of  phenomena  mentioned,  based  upon  d 
reasonable  interpretation  of  existing  knowledge  of  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  infectious  diseases. 
A  brief  statement  of  bacteriological  facts  is  necessary  to  this 
explanation. 

Infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  micro-organisms  which  are 
specific  in  etiology,  in  that  each  kind  of  disease  is  caused  by  a 
specific  micro-organism,  and  are  specific  in  reproduction,  in  that 
they  breed  true.  A  micro-organism  that  is  infectious  to  one 
species  of  animal  may  be  innocuous  to  another  species,  or  to  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  of  animal.  Micro-organisms,  when 
suitably  environed,  are  capable  of  producing  in  an  artificial  culture 
medium,  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  specific  metabolic 
products.  Those  produced  in  the  human  body  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  the  essential  causes  of  the  specific  lesions  and  clinical 
symptoms  of  the  resulting  infectious  disease. 

The  following  list,  according  to  Gotslich,  comprises  the  prin- 
cipal known  products  obtained  by  growing  bacteria  in  artificial 
culture  media:  COj,  Hj,  CH^,  HjS,  NHj;  nitrates,  water,  sul- 
phur; volatile  substances,  trimethylamine,  alcohol,  formic  acid,, 
acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  butyric  acid;  oxyacids  and  polybasic 
acids,  lactic,  malic,  succinic,  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids;  amides^ 
such  as  leucine,  alanine,  etc.;  aromatic  bodies,  tyrosin,  phenol, 
cresol,  hydroparacumaric  acid,  indol;  pigments,  carbohydrates; 
peptones;  alkaloidal  and  albuminoid  poisonous  substances — 
ptomaines  and  toxins;  and  hydrolytic  ferments.'' 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms, 
which  have  invaded  the  animal  body,  are  not  the  cause  of  its 
infection,  but  this  condition  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
poisonous  substances — toxins  and  toxalbumins  produced,  and  as 
they  are  the  essential  causes  of  the  clinical  symptoms  and  patho- 
logical changes,  the  virulence  of  the  type  of  the  disease  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  such  poisons  elabo- 
rated in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Now,  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  capacity  of 
a  living  species  of  micro-organisms  to  produce  metabolic  products 
in  the  culture  medium  in  which  it  grows  and  multiplies,  is  not 
an  invariable  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  this  capacity  of  the 
micro-organism  may  be  decreased  in  any  degree,  even  to  total 
extinction,  and  the  condition  of  attenuation,  as  it  is  termed,  may 
be  made  permanent,  temporary,  or  it  may  be  reversed  and  the 
capacity  restored  without  causing  apparent  injury  to  the  micro- 
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organism.  These  important  truths  are  fully  discussed  by  Frankel, 
and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  at  some  length  his  remarks 
upon  this  subject : 

**In  the  year  1880  Pasteur  surprised  the  scientific  world  by  the 
discovery  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  micro-organisms 
of  chicken  cholera  lose  their  virulence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
v/ithout  showing  any  change  in  their  appearance,  way  of  growth, 
etc. 

**Toussaint  and  Pasteur  found  that  anthrax  bacilli  could  be 
deprived  of  their  virulence  in  like  manner ;  and  the  same  fact  has 
been  proved  with  regard  to  swine  erysipelas,  symptomatic  anthrax, 
the  pneumonia  bacteria  of  A.  Frankel,  and  some  others. 

'*This  diminution  of  virulence  is  the  result  of  two  essential  dif- 
ferent causes.  The  one  which  we  call  the  natural  cause  has  re- 
cently been  fully  elucidated,  particularly  by  Fluggc.  It  is  a 
gradual  diminution  of  infectious  power  in  bacteria  which  we 
compel  to  vegetate  for  a  long  time  separated  from  their  natural 
conditions  of  growth,  on  our  artificial  food  media,  and  under  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  our  laboratories.  By  a  gradual  adapta- 
tion to  the  altered,  saprophytic  way  of  life,  or  by  a  progressive 
selection  of  such  cells  as  are  naturally  more  capable  of  adopting 
this  altered  way  of  life,  the  original  capacity  for  development 
within  a  foreign  body  diminished  more  and  more.  As  an  out- 
ward sign  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  we  observe  that 
the  culture  now  shows  a  much  more  luxuriant  and  rapid  growth 
on  the  lifeless  food  medium  than  was  at  first  the  case,  when  the 
conditions  were  yet  new  and  strange.  Not  all  the  pathogenic 
bacteria  possess  this  power  of  'cutting  their  coat  according  to 
their  cloth'  and  adapting  themselves  to  outward  circumstances. 
Some  cling  with  marked  tenacity  to  their  proper  character,  which 
ihey  do  not  leave  even  when  compelled  to  exist  for  years  outside 
the  body.  Others,  as  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  the  streptococci  of 
erysipelas,  Frankers  pneumonia  bacteria,  the  diphtheria  bacilli, 
etc.,  lose  their  virulence  very  rapidly. 

"A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  sapro- 
phytic bacteria.  Hueppe  and  his  pupils  have  shown,  for  instance, 
that  the  sour-milk  bacillus,  when  bred  continually  and  uninter- 
ruptedly on  our  artificial  foods,  lose  the  capacity  for  effecting  the 
changes  from  which  they  take  their  names,  and  Hueppe  even 
speaks  of  this  as  a  loss  of  virulence  in  the  micro-organisms. 

"It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  diminution  of  virulence 
lakes  place  gradually,  proceeding  step  by  step,  and  not  with  one 
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great  leap.  Therefore,  we  are  often  able  to  interrupt  the  process 
at  a  certain  stage,  or  even  to  retrograde  and  undo  the  work  al- 
ready done.  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  means  to  this  end 
is  to  give  back  to  the  partially  weakened  cells  their  natural  condi- 
tions, and  endeavor  to  re-accustom  them  once  more  to  their  for- 
mer way  of  life. 

"In  the  case  of  pathogenic  species,  we  attempt  to  inoculate  them 
into  the  animals  most  susceptible  to  them.  If  this  fails,  we  can 
have  recourse  to  methods  of  increasing  the  natural  susceptibility 
of  an  animal  artificially.  Should  this  prove  successful,  and  the 
micro-organism  once  more  establish  itself  on  its  natural  soil,  one 
may  reckon  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  on  its  recovering  its 
former  power. 

**In  direct  contrast  to  the  phenomena  hitherto  discussed,  is  a 
second  mode  of  diminishing  the  virulence  of  micro-organisms, 
which  leads  to  the  same  final  results.  That  which  brings  about 
the  diminution  is,  here,  not  the  long-continued  influence  of  al- 
tered (but  not  necessarily  worse)  conditions  of  life;  it  is  the 
action  for  a  short  time,  of  influence  directly  prejudicial  to  the 
bacterial  protoplasm. 

**In  fact,  all  the  means  employed  to  produce  artificial  diminu- 
tion of  virulence  in  pathogenic  bacteria  are  such  as,  if  applied  in 
a  slightly  stronger  form,  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  cells, 
and  would  kill  their  contents. 

**Thus  we  breed  bacteria  in  media  to  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  antiseptic  or  disinfecting  substance  has  been  added,  but  which 
just  allows  the  microbes  to  exist  and  grow  upon  them.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  process  of-  Roux  and  Chamberland  for  dimin- 
ishing the  virulence  of  anthrax  bacillus,  by  cultivating  it  in  a 
bouillon  with  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potassium  ( i  to  5000 
to  I  to  2000)  ;  and  that  of  Toussaint,  by  mixing  about  i  per  cent, 
of  carbolic  acid  with  blood  containing  anthrax  bacilli. 

"In  a  similar  manner — i.  c,  as  a  disadvantageous  form  of 
nutrition — ^the  organism  of  certain  animals  is  found  to  act,  name- 
ly :  those  animals  which  are  insusceptible,  or  but  little  susceptible, 
to  the  particular  kind  of  bacteria  which  we  desire  to  weaken. 
Thus  the  bacilli  of  swine  erysipelas  lose  their  virulence  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  when  passed  several  times  through  the  bodies  of  rab- 
bits, as  has  been  proved  by  Pasteur  and  Kitt. 

"Chauveau  robbed  the  anthrax  bacilli  of  their  poisonous  prop- 
erty, by  breeding  them  under  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres,. and 
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Airlong  found  that  'sunlight  is  capable  of  weakening  these  same 
bacilli,  and  even  their  spores/ 

"By  far  the  surest  and  most  commonly  used  procedure  is  the 
exposure  of  the  microorganisms  to  the  influence  of  high  tem- 
peratures. 

**Toussaint  kept  blood  containing  anthrax  bacilli  for  ten  min- 
utes at  55**  C.  The  bacilli  were  by  no  means  killed  by  the  heat, 
yet  they  were  rendered  harmless  by  it.  Pasteur,  for  his  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale,  employed  a  considerably  lower  degree  of 
heat,  but  he  had  not  given  full  particulars  of  his  method,  so  that 
no  definite  judgment  can  be  formed  regarding  it.  We,  therefore, 
owe  our  thanks  to  Koch  and  his  coadjutors,  who  once  more  ap- 
proached this  question  in  a  methodical,  strictly  scientific  course  of 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  heat  in  dimin- 
ishing bacterial  virulence  by  studying  the  anthrax  bacillus — the 
best  known  and  most  suitable  species  for  this  purpose. 

"Koch,  GafFky  and  Lxcffler  found  that  at  45**  C.  a  diminution 
of  virulence  was  perceptible  in  the  cultures. 

"They  further  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  is  by  which  a  diminution  takes  place,  the  longer  it 
takes  for  such  diminution,  but  at  the  same  time  the  more  per- 
manent are  the  effects. 

"Even  variations  of  a  fraction  of  a  degree  are  here  important. 
While  anthrax  bacilli  can  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless  in  nine 
days  with  43°  C,  it  requires  twenty-four  days  if  we  only  employ 
42.6°  C. ;  but  in  this  latter  case  the  new  quality  of  the  bacteria 
has  become  so  thoroughly  a  second  nature  to  them  that  they  can- 
not throw  it  aside  again.  They  not  only  keep  it  throughout  their 
own  life,  but  they  even  transmit  it  to  their  progeny.  In  fact,  we 
can  breed  from  them  as  many  generations  as  we  will  of  fully 
harmless  bacteria. 

"If  we  endeavor  to  diminish  virulence  under  the  influence  of 
higher  temperature  more  quickly — in  a  few  days — ^the  bacteria 
regain  it  with  proportional  rapidity. 

"But  their  virulence  cannot  be  destroyed  at  one  blow.  Before 
the  micro-organisms  part  with  it  completely  they  pass  through  a 
number  of  intermediate  stages,  each  of  which,  with  the  amount 
of  virulence  still  remaining,  is  sufficient  to  affect  certain  animals, 
the  efficacy  of  the  poison  remaining  longest  for  those  most  sus- 
ceptible to  it.  Bacilli  of  twenty  days  will  kill  guinea  pigs ;  those 
of  ten  days,  rabbits;  those  of  six  days,  sheep,  etc.;  and  this  de- 
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gree  of  partially  diminished  virulence  can  also  be  preserved 
throughout  generations  of  cultures. 

"And  even  if  the  above  statements  may  not,  perhaps,  always 
be  borne  out  in  practice  with  perfect  exactitude  in  all  cases,  that 
does  not  change  the  incontestably  proven  scientific  fact  that  bac- 
teria of  a  high  degree  of  virulence  may  lose  this  quality  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  or  even  permanently,  and  to  any  extent, 
up  to  its  complete  extinction. 

"Something  similar  has  been  observed  in  the  saprophytic 
species  also.  Many  pigment  bacteria,  under  the  influence  of 
high  temperature  or  of  culture  media  little  suited  to  them,  lose 
the  faculty  of  forming  coloring  matter,  and  sometimes  do  not  re- 
gain it  under  normal  circumstances  until  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time. 

"Why  can  the  former  grow  and  multiply  in  the  bodies  of  sus- 
ceptible animals  and  the  latter  cannot  ? 

"The  circumstance  that  all  the  influences  which  rob  the  bacteria 
of  this,  their  (to  us)  most  important  capacity,  are  such  as  are 
injurious  and  hostile  to  them  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
an  extensive  degeneration  of  the  cell  protoplasm  took  place,  which 
would  show  itself  in  other  places  also.  Yet  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  to  a  very  limited  extent  only.  The  harmless  anthrax 
bacillus  has  the  same  appearance  and  the  same  forms  as  the  nor- 
mal anthrax ;  its  separate  members  show  the  same  formation ;  the 
contents  are  as  clear  as  crystal  and  homogeneous;  the  rods  are 
motionless;  they  divide  and  produce  spores,  as  before.  On  the 
gelatine  plate  and  in  the  needle-point  culture,  we  observe  the  same 
sort  of  growth ;  in  short,  there  are  no  really  striking  differences." 

The  conclusions  which  follow  this  statement  of  facts  will  be 
summarized  as  fellows : 

First.  The  pathogenicity  of  micro-organisms  is  not  a  constant, 
invariable  quantity. 

Second.  The  pathogenic  activity  of  a  micro-organism  varies 
directly  with  its  capacity  to  manufacture  disease-producing  sub- 
stances— ^toxins  and  toxalbumins. 

Third.  The  capacity  of  micro-organism  to  manufacture  toxins 
or  toxalbumins  is  affected  bv  certain  natural  and  artificial 
agencies;  the  change  effected  in  the  micro-organism  is  called 
"attenuation/' 

Fourth.  The  agencies  or  means  used  to  attenuate  germs,  that 
is,  to  decrease  their  pathogenic  activity,  are  unfavorable  culture 
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media,  or  are  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  germs  are  compelled 
to  grow. 

Fifth.     Sunlight  is  a  powerful,  natural  attenuating  agent. 

Sixth.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  feel  justified  in  the  belief 
that  there  are  other  natural  means  of  attenuating  the  micro-organ- 
isms of  disease,  and,  in  this  way,  of  modifying  the  type  of  epi- 
demics, or  of  preventing  their  development. 

The  environmental  conditions,  for  example,  of  cleanliness  of 
the  person,  of  the  home,  and  of  the  municipality;  of  pure  air  in 
the  home,  the  office  and  place  of  business,  in  the  schoolroom, 
church,  and  in  all  places  where  people  congregate  and  germs  find 
a  breeding  place ;  of  drainage,  temperature,  humidity,  altitude  and 
climate,  are  believed  to  be  very  important  factors  in  determining 
the  growth  and  the  physiological  capacity  of  germs  to  manufac- 
ture disease-causing  poisons. 

I  also  recognize,  but  will  not  discuss  at  this  time,  the  influence 
of  environment  in  effecting  the  individual  resistance  to  disease; 
the  important  role  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  in  transmit- 
ting the  germs  of  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  they,  under  certain  unknown  conditions,  may,  them- 
selves, attenuate  the  germ  they  transmit,  and  in  this  manner  may 
m-odify  the  type  of  the  disease  thus  caused. — **Texas  Medical 
Journal,"  January,  1904. 


Cider  and  Jam  in  England. — During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  the  cider  trade.  Cider  is 
now  being  recommended  by  doctors  for  rheumatism  and  gout, 
and  it  has  become  quite  a  popular  drink.  The  cider  of  England 
is  usually  yery  good,  and  is  attractively  put  up.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  should  not  get  a  good  share  of  this 
trade.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  cider  for  this  season's  consume- 
tion  will  be  made  from  Canadian  apples ;  in  some  cases,  the  apples 
being  cut  up  and  dried  in  Canada  and  sent  to  Devonshire  and 
Herefordshire  and  submitted  to  a  process  to  produce  "home- 
made" cider.  The  jam  trade  in  England  is  suffering  from  the 
increased  price  of  sugar  and  the  failure  of  the  English  fruit  crop. 
Jam  pulp  is  being  sent  from  Canada  to  be  put  up  by  local  manu- 
facturers, and  a  large  trade  in  French  and  German  jams  is  ex- 
pected.— James  Boyle,  Consul,  Liverpool,  England,  October  6, 
1903. 
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By  J.  Cartwright,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Bury. 


In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  matters  of  water  supply,  the 
tendency  with  large  communities  has  been  to  go  further  away 
from  the  place  of  consumption,  and  this  course  is  being  rendered 
increasingly  imperative,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population. 

For  those  towns  which  can  afford  to  go  considerably  beyond, 
to  the  uninhabited  areas,  this  problem  is  not  so  acute,  for  at  pres- 
ent  there  are  nearly  4,000  square  miles  of  wholly  uninhabited  land 
in  large  connected  areas  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  1,400 
square  miles  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  a  like  area  in 
the  higher  moorlands  of  the  Penine  chain,  and  300  square  miles 
in  the  Lake  District.  Over  the  whole  of  this  area  there  is  a  very 
heavy  rainfall,  and  the  districts  in  question  are  well  adapted  for 
use  as  gathering  grounds :  the  remainder  of  the  ground  is  partly 
high  land  on  the  chalk  and  limestone  ranges  of  southern  and  east- 
ern England,  partly  fen  and  alluvial  land,  which  is  comparatively 
useless  for  gathering  ground — chiefly  on  account  of  its.  low  level 
— and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  eligible  areas  have  already 
been  secured  for  existing  and  projected  waterworks.  Rut  for 
many  authorities  the  only  available  sources  of  supply  are  not  so 
favorablv  situated.  The  land  from  which  the  water  is  collected  is 
largely  arable,  or,  it  may  be,  is  sparsely  inhabited,  and  lo  abandon 
the  works  which  have  been  constructed  and  developed  at  consider- 
able cost  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  arose,  and  go  elsewhere, 
is  altogether  impracticable.  Too  often,  in  the  past,  sources  of 
supply  have  been  selected  without  any  special  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  land  over  which  the  water  flows,  and  very  frequently 
drainage  areas  have  been  fixed  upon  rather  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  the  district  to  be  supplied,  or  to  their  available  yield, 
than  on  the  quality  of  the  water  obtainable. 

Before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting 
our  water  supplies,  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  that  I  should  point 
out  the  possible  sources  of  pollution  from  which  they  require  to 

^Presidential  Address  before  the  Mancliester  Association  of  Students  of 
the  Institution  of  CIyII  Engineers,  November  18,  1903. 
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be  protected.  It  has  been  proved  that  at  altitudes  where  high 
clouds  form,  the  atmosphere  is  so  pure  that  rain  water  may  be 
considered  as  being  normally  free  from  bacteria  and  chemically 
pure,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  passes  through  the  lower  atmos- 
pheric strata,  over  inhabited  districts,  that  contamination  begins. 
However  uninhabited  the  watershed  may  be,  and  the  freedom  from 
bacteria  which  the  rain  may  possess,  when  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  ground  it  immediately  becomes  liable  to  pollution  of  various 
kinds — animal,  vegetable  and  mineral — in  various  degrees,  de- 
pending upon  local  circumstances;  but  the  dangers  arising  from 
absorption  by  water  of  such  salts  and  minerals  as  render  it  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes  are  not  so  serious  as  those  derivable  from 
the  organized  growths  that  abound  in  water  tainted  with  decom- 
XX>sing  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  All  surface  waters  contain 
micro-organisms  that  subsist  upon  dissolved  or  suspended  sub- 
stances, although  the  quality  of  a  water  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  and  predominance  of  particular  species 
among  those  that  inhabit  it;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  water 
which  has  percolated  to  some  considerable  depth,  while  it  may  be 
chemically  impure,  is  often  practically  free  from  bacteria,  unless 
it  is  mixed  and  contaminated  by  surface  water  reaching  it  direct 
through  fissures,  and  that,  too,  even  when  the  surface  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  them.  But  we  are  not  concerned  at  present  in  deal- 
ing with  waters  obtained  from  deep  wells.  A  fertile  source  of 
pollution  arises  from  the  manuring  of  land  with  artificial  manures, 
such  as  putrid  fish  and  guano,  which  are  more  to  be  feared  even 
than  any  natural  manures;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  cattle  grazing  on  the  watersheds,  for  it 
is  not  yet  conclusive  that  certain  diseases  common  to  cattle  are 
communicable  to  man. 

Without  question,  however,  the  pollution  which  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  man  is  that  produced  by  himself.  The  untreated  ex- 
creta of  the  human  being  is  always  a  source  of  danger,  but  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  diseased  human  being  it  carries  with  it  germs 
which  may  easily  be  communicated  to  others,  and  produces  disas- 
trous results.  Hence  the  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of 
human  dwellings  on  the  areas  from  which  our  water  supplies  are 
obtained,  especially  if  they  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  streams  or  intakes ;  for  while  it  is  true  that  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  number  of  organisms  is  invariably  to  be  found  in 
the  proximity  of  human  habitations,  the  real  danger  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  increased  number  (all  of  which  may  be  harmless) 
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as  to  the  proportionate  increase  of  the  probability  of  the  presence 
of  such  as  may  be  pathogenic  and  prejudicial.  Many  cases  of 
serious  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  cholera  and  other  diseases  have  been 
clearly  traced  to  such  sources  of  pollution ;  especially  is  this  dan- 
ger aggravated  if  the  water  is  drawn  direct  into  the  mains  from 
the  stream  or  feeder  at  a  point  immediately  below  human  dwell- 
ings, or  from  small  reservoirs;  for  it  is  well  known  that  large 
storage  reservoirs  not  only  facilitate  sedimentation  in  the  removal 
of  suspended  solids  and  mineral  matter  in  solution,  but  also  effect 
a  very  considerable  bacterial  improvement,  especially  if  flood 
waters,  containing  large  quantities  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  leaves  and  peat,  are  excluded;  and  although  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  running  water,  after  a  few  miles  of  flow,  will 
purify  itself  a  high  degree,  the  amount  of  purification  that  takes 
place  naturally,  such  as  by  oxidization  by  air  and  light.  Is  compara- 
tively limited,  so  far  as  the  disappearance  of  disease  germs  is  con- 
cerned. Their  dispersion  through  the  mass  of  the  water  and  the 
greater  dilution  caused  by  the  increasing  volume  of  flow,  are  prob- 
ably the  greatest  factors  in  the  apparent  lessening  of  pollution; 
and  in  this  country — especially  in  Lancashire — the  streams,  except 
where  the  topographical  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  industries,  almost  invariably  receive  such 
quantities  of  trade  refuse  and  effluents  as  to  stamp  them  as  alto- 
gether impossible  sources  of  water  supply  before  they  have  become 
sufficiently  large  to  be  of  value  as  such. 

There  are  other  sources  of  pollution  which  I  need  not  allude  to, 
because  for  the  most  part  they  may  be  controlled  and  eliminated 
by  the  agency  of  those  in  direct  charge  of  water  undertakings; 
but,  having  pointed  out  some  of  the  principal  sources  and  the  lia- 
bility of  our  water  supplies  to  contamination,  and  the  possibili- 
ties arising  from  such,  the  question  now  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration: How  may  we  protect  or  safeguard  them? 

At  present  the  law  does  not  give  sufficient  protection.  Since 
1847  there  has  been  no  general  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  gathering  grounds  of  waterworks,  as  distinguished  from  other 
watersheds,  and  while  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876,  applies  to 
all  rivers  and  watercourses,  it  does  not  contain  any  special  enact- 
ments with  reference  to  rivers  and  streams  on  which  we  are  de- 
pendent for  our  water  supplies ;  and  it  might  with  advantage  be 
made  more  stringent  and  effective  in  preventing  the  fouling  of 
water  intended  for  domestic  purposes,  by  enforcing  penalties  in 
cases  of  pollution  and  the  supply  of  unwholesome  water. 
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Some  other  method  of  protection  must,  therefore,  be  adc^ted 
meantime,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  steps  taken 
by  water  authorities  in  this  country,  and  also  abroad,  to  attain 
this  end.  Germany  depends  upon  filtration  alone,  and  has  spent 
millions  in  purifying  turbid  and  polluted  river  waters ;  France  and 
Austria  have  striven  for  mountain  spring  waters,  and  have  built 
hundreds  of  miles  of  costly  aqueducts  to  secure  them ;  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  importance  of  protecting  the  gathering 
grounds  is  widely  recognized,  more  favor  is  shown  to  making 
regulations  and  legal  enactments  for  their  protection  than  in  own- 
ing them,  and  in  several  of  the  States  very  stringent  measures 
have  been  adopted  and  are  imposed.  In  this  country,  however, 
recent  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  purchase  of  the  water- 
sheds, thus  securing  their  complete  control  and  management  en- 
tirely in  the  interests  of  the  water  consumer,  which  is  certainly 
much  more  effective  than  protecting  them  by  legal  enactments. 

Manchester  was  among  the  first  authorities  which  acquired 
powers  for  purchasing  the  watersheds,  although  I  claim  for  Bury 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  thus  securing  complete  control  over  them;  and  no 
doubt  the  experience  gained  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  in 
the  Longendale  Valley  induced  them  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  the 
watershed  draining  to  Thirlmere,  extending  to  ii,ooo  acres.  The 
corporation  have  since  been  amply  justified  in  their  action,  more 
especially  as  the  water  is  laid  on  direct  from  the  lake  to  the  con- 
sumers. Liverpool  possesses  the  power  to  acquire  the  Rivington, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Vyrnwy,  watershed,  the  latter  extend- 
ing to  22,000  acres,  notwithstanding  that  provision  is  being  made 
for  the  whole  of  the  water  to  be  filtered.  Birmingham  has  similar 
powers  over  the  watersheds  of  its  new  supply  from  the  rivers  Elan 
and  Claerwen,  in  Mid-Wales,  reaching  to  45,000  acres,  of  which 
40,000  consist  of  open  mountain  pasture  and  moorland,  carrying 
not  more  than  one  sheep  per  acre.  •  Glasgow  has  adopted  a  differ- 
ent course,  by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  landowners 
not  to  lease  land  for  building  purposes  around  Loch  Katrine,  nor 
within  a  drainage  area  extending  to  20,000  acres;  while  Edin- 
burgh, although  it  has  a  very  complete  system  of  filtration,  and 
obtains  its  water  from  moorland  very  sparsely  inhabited,  protects 
its  watersheds  by  contracts  with  the  proprietors  of  the  land  and 
by  legal  enactments. 

Other  places  might  be  enumerated  which  have  adopted  this 
precautionary  measure,  but  there  are  many  more  which  depend 
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solely  upon  the  efficiency  of  sand  filtration.  London  may  be  cited 
as  the  chief  example  of  this  class,  the  Thames  water,  after  exten- 
sive sand  filtration,  forming  the  principal  supply ;  and  in  this  case 
the  area  above  the  intakes  is  far  from  being  uninhabited  or  uncul- 
tivated. Indeed,  if  one  is  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  two  methods 
solely  by  a  comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, like  typhoid,  or  the  death  rate  of  those  towns  which  rep- 
resent both,  his  verdict  must  be  in  favor. of  the  latter  method. 
The  typhoid  case  rate  of  London,  for  example,  is  remarkably  low, 
being  seventy-two,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  115  per  100,- 
000  per  annum  for  219  towns  in  England,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  has  suffered  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  drink- 
ing the  water  drawn  from  a  tainted  area.  The  water  supply  of 
Hamburg  is  another  instance  of  river  water,  after  filtration  on 
scientific  principles,  being  chemically  and  bacteriolc^icaJly  as  pure 
as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  those 
towns  which  drink  river  water,  and  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  filtration  for  its  quality,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  im- 
mune from  enteric  fever.  Tlie  conclusion  from  this  evidence  is, 
that  bacterial  purification  in  sand  filtration,  if  carried  out  under 
skilled  supervision,  is  effective  in  reducing  pathogenic  organisms, 
although  it  does  not  absolutely  prevent  their  passage  into  the  fil- 
tered water.  Much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  filter, 
which,  unless  properly  constructed  and  worked,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  more  harm  than  good ;  several  epidemics  have  been  traced 
to  the  use  of  filtered  water  which  had  been  polluted  before  filtra- 
tion, showing  that  the  filters  had  failed  to  remove  the  impurities, 
and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  them  alone ;  «nd  cases  are  not 
unknown  where  water  has  been  grossly  contaminated  by  being 
passed  through  filters.  The  health  of  towns  and  cities  like  Lon- 
don and  Hamburg  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  filtering  of  the  water  is  carried  out.  If 
through  carelessness  or  accident  the  water  were  allowed  to  pass 
unfiltered,  or  the  filtering  media  of  one  filter-bed  were  allowed  to 
become  cultivation  areas  for  pathogenic  organisms,  the  result 
would  soon  be  apparent  in  an  epidemic — a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  not  ideal. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  pollution  to  our 
water  supplies  at  their  source,  it  is  necessary  for  water  boards  or 
authorities — whose  imperative  duty  it  surely  is  to  ensure  this — to 
have  full  control  over  the  watershed  areas  from  which  their  sup- 
plies are  obtained,  and,  where  possible,  to  divert  or  stop  up  all  pub- 
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lie  roads  and  footpaths.  Where  this  is  impracticable,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  drainage  from  public  roads  to  be  carried  below  the 
storage  reservoirs  or  intakes,  to  clear  all  human  dwellings  off  the 
catchment  areas,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  incursion  of 
tramps  and  others  over  them,  and  while  utilizing  them  as  pasture 
lands  to  prevent,  by  fencing,  the  access  of  cattle  to  the  feeders  or 
streams,  and  to  take  precautions  against  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter being  carried  during  floods  into  the  storage  reservoirs.  This 
constitutes  the  first  line  of  defence,  and,  if  perfectly  maintained, 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  need  for  further  precautions.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  difficult,  and  increasingly  becoming  so,  if  not  al- 
together impossible,  even  while  possessing  full  control  over  the 
catchment  areas,  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  trespass  by  peo- 
ple who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maidstone  epidemic,  may  be  the 
means  of  polluting  an  otherwise  wholesome  source  of  supply. 
Recourse  must,  therefore,  be  also  had  to  a  second  line  of  defence, 
that  is,  efficient  filtration,  not  as  we  usually  see  it  carried  out  in 
this  country,  but  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  under  compe- 
tent supervision  and  systematic  and  frequent  inspectiwi.  To  some 
this  will  doubtless  appear  altogether  unnecessary,  although  in  im- 
perial affairs  the  wisdom  displayed  in  providing  a  second  line  of 
defence,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  temporary  or  complete 
failure  of  the  first  line,  is  seldom  questioned,  and  surely  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  first  necessity  of  life  is  as  important  as  that  of  na- 
tional prestige.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  policy  that  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Bury  and  District  Water  Board,  to  which  I  am 
the  responsible  adviser,  and  also  by  important  water  authorities 
like  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  others;  and  as  the  dan- 
ger of  relying  exclusively  on  one  or  other  of  the  systems  is  appre- 
hended, the  more  enlightened  policy  of  adopting  and  efficiently 
maintaining  both  will  be  proportionately  and  increasingly  pursued. 


THE  ALLEGED  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  PRESERV- 
ATIVES   IN    AMERICAN    MEATS   AND 
DRIED  FRUITS   IN  GERMANY. 


Report  of  United  States  Deputy  Consul-General  Hanauer,  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  October  3,  1903. 
Protests  against  the  action  of  police  authorities  in  seizing  or 
forbidding  the  sale  of  American  dried  fruits  because  they  con- 
tain an  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  are  made  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  many  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  Germany.  The 
chambers  claim  that  not  a  single  case  has  occurred  where  injury 
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resulted  from  said  admixture.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  it 
helps  to  preserve  the  fruits,  which  are  a  popular  article  of  food. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mannheim,  in  conjunction  with 
many  other  chambers  of  commerce,  addressed  the  imperial  sani- 
tary bureau  at  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  "American  dried  fruits'' 
and  the  police  orders  inhibiting  their  sale.  The  chamber  refutes 
the  allegation  that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  preserving  means 
is  injurious,  and  petitions  the  sanitary  bureau  to  fix  the  amount  of 
acid  allowable  in  the  preservation  of  these  fruits,  which  are  a 
necessary  article  of  consumption. 

The  report  of  the  Mannheim  Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks  also 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  meat  supply  and  the  greatly  lessened  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  pork,  owing  to  their  high  prices  forcing  the 
working  classes  to  eat  horse  flesh. 

The  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  State  and  city 
of  Hamburg  says  on  the  subject  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  meats  that  they  are  Agrarian  measures,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  high  prices  for  domestic  meat,  and  are  not 
justifiable  on  sanitary  grounds.  It  mentions  particularly  **corned 
beef,"  against  which  nothing  can  be  alleged  as  being  hurtful  to 
consumers,  and  it  quotes  the  opinions  of  experts  to  show  that  the 
small  amount  of  boracic  acid  used  for  the  preserving  of  the  meat 
is  not  injurious  and  is  actually  indispensable.  The  chamber  in- 
stituted inquiries  among  the  Hamburg  shipowners,  who  said  that 
since  foreign  canned  meats  have  been  used  on  their  vessels  the 
health  of  the  crews  has  been  much  improved,  but  after  trial  it 
was  found  that  the  canned  meat  put  up  in  Germany  is  inferior 
to  the  foreign  article.  The  report  further  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  soon  realize  the  fact  that  by 
keeping  out  cheap  foreign  meat  a  serious  injury  is  done  to  the 
working  classes  of  Germany  and  that  such  injury  must  create  in- 
tense feeling  and  strengthen  the  Social-Democratic  party. — Con- 
sular Reports,  January,  1904. 


Disinfecting  Apparatus. — A  new  apparatus,  of  French 
origin,  is  based  upon  the  evaporation  of  formic  aldehyde.  The 
solution  of  formic  aldehyde  is  boiled  in  a  vessel  heated  by  spirit 
or  other  lamp,  the  escaping  vapors  being  led  through  a  tube  made 
flexible,  so  that  it  can  be  passed  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door 
of  the  room  to  be  disinfected.  A  gauge  shows  the  level  of  the 
liquid,  and  scales  are  provided  to  show  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be 
evaporated  to  disinfect  the  room  properly. 


OTHER   SOURCES   OF   TYPHOID   INFECTION   THAN 

THROUGH   THE   MEDIUM   OF.  DRINKING 

WATER,  AND  HOW  TO  GUARD 

AGAINST  THEM.* 


By  Seale  Harris,  M.D.,  of  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  our  president,  in  assigning  my 
theme  as  one  of  the  "regular  reporters"  for  this  meeting  of  the 
State  Medical  Association,  selected  that  of  "Other  Sources  of 
Typhoid  Infection  Than  Through  the  Medium  of  Drinking 
Water,  and  How  to  Guard  Against  Them,''  because  from  my  ob- 
servation, and  from  the  recent  researches  made  in  large  epidem- 
ics of  typhoid  fever,  I  am  convinced  that  the  medical  profession 
greatly  exaggerates  the  part  that  drinking  water  plays  in  the  dis- 
semination of  that  disease.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  a  "con- 
genial" one  to  me. 

Sanitarians,  in  writing  learned  theses  on  the  etiology  of  ty- 
phoid, are  wont  to  make  such  statements  as  the  following :  **Show 
me  a  city's  mortality  statistics  from  typhoid,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  character  of  its  water  supply,'^  and  "from  any  given  case  of 
typhoid  fever  the  cause  can,  and  should  be,  discovered" ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  very  many  epidemics,  and  in  more  of  sporadic 
cases,  the  cause  is  frequently  from  other  sources  than  drinking 
water,  or  it  is  not  discovered  at  all.  Recent  investigations  seem 
to  show  that,  except  in  the  cities,  the  germs  of  typhoid  are  dis- 
seminated more  in  other  ways  than  through  the  medium  of  drink- 
ing water.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  typhoid  fever  is  largely 
a  water-borne  disease,  but  in  this  article  I  am  not  expected  to  dis- 
cuss its  spread  through  drinking  water — all  of  us  know  too  much 
about  that  side  of  the  question — though  in  considering  the  other 
sources  of  typhoid  infection,  I  shall  mention  some  methods  of  con- 
veying the  disease  where  polluted  water  is  indirectly  the  cause, 
though  the  infection  is  not  taken  into  the  system  in  drinking 
water. 

The  great  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  that  visited  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  in  1898.  were  carefully  studied  by  a 
board  of  army  surgeons,  consisting  of  Majors  Walter  Reed.  Vic- 
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tor  C.  Vaughan  and  Edward  O.  Shakespeare.  In  92  regiments 
investigated  there  was  a  total  number  of  107,973  men;  20,738, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent.,  developed  typhoid  fever;  and  of  these, 
there  were  1,580  deaths — b,  mortality  rate  of  7  per  cent,  of  those 
who  contracted  the  disease.  Tliis  board  examined  the  records  of 
all  these  cases,  they  visited  all  the  cities  where  the  camps  were 
located,  they  investigated  carefully  the  source  and  quality  of  the 
water  supplies  of  all  the  camps,  also  their  food  supplies,  and  the 
methods  of  disposing  of  their  excreta — in  fact,  they  investigated 
everything  bearing  upon  the  cause  and  spread  of  typhoid  fever 
among  our  soldiers,  more  of  whom  suffered  and  died  from 
typhoid  fever  than  from  Spanish  bullets.  All  the  members  of 
this  board  were  sanitarians  of  renown  and  great  experience,  and 
having  been  given  every  possible  facility  for  making  investiga- 
tions, their  conclusions  are  of  great  value  and  have  almost  revolu- 
tionized our  ideas  regarding  the  origin  and  spread  of  typhoid 
fever.  Their  report,  which  was  published  by  the  Government, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  free  by  application  to  the  Surgeon- 
Oeneral  of  the  army,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  typhoid  fever  that  has  been  published  in  years. 
Their  report  presents  so  forcibly  some  of  the  facts  which  I  de- 
sire to  bring  out  that  I  shall  quote  freely  from  it.  Among  the 
general  conclusions  of  this  board  are  the  following  statements : 

"Infected  water  was  not  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  national  encampments  in  1898." 

"It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  different  camps  varied  directly  with  the 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  excretions." 

According  to  these  distinguished  authorities  on  typhoid,  the 
most  active  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  in  over 
20,000  cases  were :  Flies,  personal  contact  and  dust,  though  they 
thought  that  in  some  of  the  camps  the  drinking  water  was  infected. 

There  are  many  sources  of  typhoid  infection  other  than  through 
the  medium  of  drinking  water,  the  more  important  of  which  I 
shall  discuss  under  separate  headings. 

Milk. — Infected  milk  is  a  fruitful  source  of  typhoid  fever. 
Eberth's  bacillus  will  thrive  and  multiply  in  milk  without  affect- 
ing its  taste  or  appearance.  It  will  live  for  days  even  in  sour 
buttermilk,  and  fresh  milk  is  an  excellent  culture  medium  for  the 
germ.  Some  have  thought  that  the  germ  can  be  ingested  by  the 
cow  in  drinking  water  and  be  excreted  in  the  milk  without  de- 
stroying its  vitality.     However,  this  is  hardly  probable,  unless 
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the  cow  actually  has  typhoid  fever,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  cattle  are  subject  to  the  disease.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  germs  might  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  water,  and  not  Hav- 
ing been  destroyed  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  cow,  be  excreted 
in  the  feces,  but  the  germ  has  never  been  demonstrated  in  the  ex- 
creta of  the  cow.  Bacterial  examination  of  milk  has  frequentiy 
shown  the  colon  bacillus,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  typhoid 
germ  could  infect  milk  in  the  same  way;  that  is,  by  the  udders 
becoming  soiled  with  the  feces  containing  the  germ. 

Milk  may  be  infected  in  any  of  the  following  ways :  From  the 
udder  or  teats  of  the  cow,  from  the  hands  of  the  milkman,  from 
milk  can  and  pans  which  have  been  washed  in  infected  water, 
from  milk  diluted  with  infected  water  by  unscrupulous  dairymen,, 
from  dust  holding  in  it  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  by  infected  flies. 

Pastures  for  cows  are  commonly  located  in  the  marshes  and 
lowlands,  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  grasses  grow  luxuriously 
and  the  drainage  from  the  surrounding  country,  or  from  the  town, 
flows  into  the  shallow  streams  which  traverse  them.  When  the 
rains  come  they  wash  the  sewage  into  these  streams,  the  pastures 
are  flooded,  and  puddles  of  water  remain  for  some  time.  The 
cows  go  into  the  streams  for  water,  or  lie  down  in  the  puddles, 
which,  if  infected,  can  readily  in  many  ways  infect  the  udder  or 
teats  and  eventually  infect  the  milk.  If  the  milkman  happens  to 
be  nursing  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is  not  as  careful  as  he 
should  be  in  disinfecting  his  hands,  he  can  easily  infect  the  milk. 
A  number  of  cases  have  been  traced  to  this  source.  If  the  milk 
vessels  are  cleansed  in  polluted  water,  as  can  be  done,  for  instance, 
by  washing  them  in  the  shallow  streams  in  the  pastun%  they  can 
infect  the  milk  contained  in  them. 

During  my  college  days  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurred 
among  the  students  who  boarded  at  a  certain  hotel,  fifteen  or 
twentv  of  whom  contracted  the  disease.  Thev  used  the  same 
drinking  water  that  was  drunk  by  more  than  five  hundred  other 
students.  A  committee  from  the  faculty  was  appointed  to  inspect 
the  hotel  premises,  but  nothing  was  found  there  that  could  ac- 
count for  the  epidemic.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  cows  which  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  were 
pastured  in  a  lowland,  through  which  traversed  a  shallow  stream. 
The  cows  were  milked  in  the  pasture ;  their  udders  and  milk  ves- 
sels were  cleansed  in  the  water  from  this  infected  stream.  There 
had  been  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  houses  located  above  and 
near  the  stream,  and  evidently  the  rains  washed  the  excreta  into 
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the  stream  which  flowed  through  this  meadow,  thus  polluting 
the  water  and  indirectly  the  milk.  The  committee  reported  that 
the  epidemic  was  probably  due  to  infected  milk,  whereupon  the 
proprietor  discontinued  the  use  of  the  milk  from  the  cows  which 
were  pastured  in  this  meadow,  and  no  further  cases  of  typhoid 
developed  among  the  students. 

In  the  towns  and  villages,  most  of  which  have  no  sewerage 
systems,  the  cows  are  almost  invariably  pastured  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  all  the  filth  and  impurities  drain 
directly  into  the  streams  that  supply  the  cows  with  water.  It 
certainly  seems  reasonable  that  the  milk  can  become  contaminated 
in  some  of  the  ways  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  typhoid  fever  in  such  towns  and  villages,  as  well 
as  in  the  rural  districts,  is  due  to  infected  milk. 

Flies. — The  common  house  fly  has  been  shown  to  be  a  frequent 
carrier  of  the  typhoid  germ.  He  has  for  many  years  been  under 
suspicion  of  being  guilty  of  that  crime,  but  he  has  been  recently 
found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  has  therefore  been 
condemned  to  death,  or  to  banishment  from  homes  which  would 
be  free  from  typhoid  fever. 

Majors  Firth  and  Hor rocks,  two  British  army  surgeons,  ex- 
amined flies,  which  had  been  allowed  to  crawl  over  typhoid  stools 
mixed  with  fresh  cultures  of  the  bacilli,  and  all  of  those  examined 
contained  the  germs  of  typhoid  on  their  legs,  heads,  wings  or 
bodies.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fly  may  take  the  germs  into 
his  stomach  and  give  them  off  in  his  excrement,  but  these  ob- 
servers failed  to  find  the  typhoid  germs  in  any  of  the  excreta  of 
flies  that  had  been  fed  on  typhoid  stools. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  are  of 
more  practical  value,  and  they  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  fly  is 
a  carrier  of  the  typhoid  germ.  During  the  recent  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Chicago,  she  examined  the  conditions  in  the 
locality  where  there  were  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  She 
caught  flies  from  two  und rained  privies,  on  the  fences  of  two 
yards,  on  the  walls  of  two  houses,  and  in  the  room  of  a  typhoid 
patient.  These  flies  were  placed  in  eighteen  sterilized  tubes  con- 
taining suitable  culture  media  for  the  growth  of  the  typhoid 
bacilli,  and  from  five  of  these  tubes  the  germs  were  isolated.  At 
the  time  that  the  collection  was  made  from  one  of  these  privy 
vaults,  no  fresh  typhoid  discharges  were  being  emptied  into  it, 
sc  that  the  presence  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  on  the  legs  of  the  flies 
found  there  apparently  proves  that  the  germs  already  in  the  vault 
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were  alive  and  multiplying,  or  that  the  urine  or  feces  of  convales- 
cing or  recovered  cases  of  typhoid  still  contained  the  typhoid 
bacilli. 

We  all  know  how  flies  swarm  around  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  or 
other  places  where  there  is  human  excrement,  and  they  have  often 
been  seen  to  fly  directly  from  such  places  into  kitchens  and  light 
upon  food  which  was  being  prepared  for  eating.  With  undisin- 
fected  typhoid  discharges  being  deposited  in  such  places  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  flies  can  infect  food. 

During  last  summer,  in  the  town  of  Union  Springs,  which  is 
supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well  nine  hundred  feet  deep, 
there  occurred  a  case  of  typhoid,  the  origin  of  which  wc  were  not 
able  to  satisfactorily  explain.  During  the  next  two  months  there 
developed  three  cases  in  two  families  on  adjoining  lots.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  none  of  the  three  persons  who  contracted  typhoid  saw 
the  first  patient  referred  to.  They  were  drinking  the  same  water 
as  drunk  by  over  three  thousand  other  people,  yet  there  was  only 
one  other  case  of  typhoid  in  the  town  at  the  time,  and  they  all  had 
different  milk  supplies.  The  flies  in  that  particular  neighborhood 
were  very  numerous  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  livery  stable 
on  the  next  block,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  flies  must  have 
been  the  carriers  of  the  infection  in  these  cases. 

The  Army  Board  above  mentioned  makes  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  dissemination  of  typhoid  by  flies  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  Spanish- American  War : 

"Flies  were  undoubtedly  the  most  active  agents  in  the  spread 
of  typhoid  fever.  Flies  alternately  visited  and  fed  on  the  infected 
fecal  matter  and  the  food  in  the  mess  tents.  More  than  once  it 
happened  that  w^hen  lime  was  scattered  in  the  fecal  matter  in  the 
pits,  flies  with  their  feet  covered  with  lime  were  seen  walking 
over  the  food.  Typhoid  fever  was  much  less  frequent  among 
messes  who  had  their  tents  screened  than  it  was  among  those  who 
took  no  such  precautions.  Typhoid  fever  gradually  died  out  in 
the  fall  of  i8g8  in  the  camps  at  Knoxville  and  Meade,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  fly,  and  this  occurred  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  in  civil  practice  typhoid  fever  is  generally  on  the  increase. 

'*The  first  pits  at  Knoxville  contained,  before  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passed  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  fecal  mat- 
ter infected  w^ith  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Flies  swarmed  every- 
where. Instead  of  abating,  the  disease  increased.  The  soldiers 
were  using  the  same  water  used  exclusively  by  the  citizens  of  West 
Knoxville,  and  among  the  latter  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever." 
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Dust. — It  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  typhoid  bacillus  to  dry 
and  become  adherent  to  particles  of  dust  and  thus  get  into  the 
atmosphere.  Numerous  observers  have  demonstrated  that  the 
typhoid  germ  can  retain  its  vitality  in  dry  dust  for  a  variable 
length  of  time.  Uffleman  has  shown  that  it  may  live  as  long  as 
sixty  days  in  dry  soil,  and  in  moist  soil  it  may  live  and  propagate 
for  years.  The  soil  may  be  polluted  with  the  typhoid  germ  either 
by  the  urine  or  feces  of  a  typhoid  patient.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  feces  of  a  person  developing  typhoid  may  contain  the  germs 
in  large  numbers  before  any  symptoms  arise  to  indicate  that  he  has 
the  disease.  In  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
the  urine  contains  the  germs.  Gwyn  reports  ten  cases  of  typhoid 
bacilluria  in  which  pure  cultures  of  the  micro-organisms  were 
found  in  numbers  varying  from  10,000,000  to  500,000,000  to  the 
c.c.  The  urine  is  sometimes  so  full  of  the  germs  that  it  becomes 
cloudy.  I  have  recently  had  such  a  case,  and  I  may  add  that  it 
resulted  in  death.  In  some  cases  the  urine  may  contain  the 
germ  for  months  after  the  patient  is  well  of  the  disease.  So  the 
typhoid  fever  patient  before  he  is  sick,  and  after  he  is  well,  maj 
scatter  the  infection. 

It  is  not  probable  that  dust  is  carried  for  great  distances  in  the 
atmosphere  except  in  fierce  winds,  though  dust  is  certainly  one  of 
the  means  of  conveying  the  infection.  Infected  dust  in  rooms 
where  typhoid  fever  patients  are  confined  may  cling  to  the  hands, 
faces,  or  clothing  of  those  exposed,  or  it  may  get  into  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  later  be  swallowed  with  food  or 
water.  When  the  floor  is  swept  off,  or  the  rugs  and  carpets  dusted, 
as  is  frequently  done  by  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  danger 
from  infected  dust  in  the  typhoid  sick-room,  the  germs  may  fall 
on  food  or  milk,  or  even  into  the  family's  drinking  water,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  in  the  room  may  thus  become  infected. 

Recently  there  have  been  several  cases  in  w-hich  the  typhoid 
germs  were  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  there  producing  a  true  typhoid 
pneumonia,  without  any  involvement  whatever  of  the  intestinal 
tract.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, and  was  diagnosed  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  case  of  bron- 
cho-pneumonia. The  autopsy  showed  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  a  broncho-pneumonia,  with  large  numbers  of  the  typhoid  bacilli 
in  the  lungs,  blood  and  spleen,  but  there  w^as  no  lesion  of  the  in- 
testinal tract.  There  have  been  many  other  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
reported  in  which  there  was  no  involvement  of  the  intestines, 
though  the  Eberth  bacillus  was  found  in  the  lungs,  blood,  spleen. 
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gall-bladder  and  meninges.  In  fact,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  infection  of  typhoid  is  not  infrequently 
taken  into  the  lungs,  and  therefore  we  should  guard  against  in- 
haling dust  that  has  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  typhoid  germ. 

Eugene  Wasden,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  asserts  his 
belief  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  the  lungs  are  the 
infectionatria,  and  that  colonies  of  the  bacilli  first  locate  at  some 
point  in  the  respiratory  tract,  generally  the  lower  lobes  of  the 
lungs.  He  says  that  in  practically  all  cases  typhoid  sepsis  occurs 
early  in  the  disease,  and  that  the  lesions  in  the  intestines  do  not 
occur  until  after  the  germs  get  into  the  blood.  He  reports  his 
last  series  of  {2y)  cases,  in  all  of  which  he  was  able  to  demon- 
strate the  primary  pneumonic  focus,  and  in  them  all  he  found  the 
lung  symptoms  characteristic  of  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  a  sub- 
acute bronchitis.  He  thinks  that  dust  is  the  great  disseminator 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  remarks  that  *'it  would  be  better  to  filter 
the  street-sprinkling  water  supply  and  allow  the  drinking  of  hy- 
drant water." 

As  to  the  part  that  dust  played  in  spreading  typhoid  fever  in 
the  concentration  camps  during  the  Spanish- American  War  in 
1898,  I  will  quote  the  following  from  the  Army  Commission's 
report : 

"The  shell  roads  through  the  encampment  at  Jacksonville  were 
ground  into  the  finest  dust  by  the  heavy  army  wagons.  The 
scavenger  carts  carrying  the  tubs  filled  with  fecal  matter  passed 
along  these  roads,  and  their  course  could  often  be  traced  by  the 
bits  of  feces  falling  from  the  tubs.  Other  vehicles  ground  up 
the  fecal  matter  and  dust  together  and  the  winds  disseminated 
these  particles  here  and  there.  Men  inhaled  the  dust.  It  was 
deposited  in  food  in  mess  tents  by  the  roadside,  and  men  ate  the 
dust.  Pollution  of  the  soil  by  those  suffering  with  typhoid  fever 
was  of  frequent  occurrence.  Cases  of  this  disease  under  the 
diagnosis  of  malarial  fever  were  repeatedly  treated  throughout 
tiieir  sickness  by  the  regimental  surgeons.  Patients  convalescing 
were  also  returned  to  their  respective  companies.  Under 
these  conditions  there  must  have  been  abundant  opportunity  for 
contamination  of  the  camp  site  with  the  specific  germs.  We  are, 
therefore,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  infected  dust  was  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  dissemination  of  typhoid  fever." 

Contact  Infection, — A  number  of  physicians  hold  to  the  theory 
that  typhoid  fever  is  contagious  in  .some  unknown  manner,  and  in 
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upholding  their  position  they  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  for  those  who  are  nursing  typhoid  to  contract  the 
disease ;  and  that  with  a  water  supply  of  undoubted  purity,  other 
persons  in  the  house  with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  contract  the 
disease.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  life  his- 
tory of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  origin  of  these  can  be  easily 
explained. 

It  has  been  proven  that  typhoid  bacilli  can  live  and  retain  their 
virulence  for  two  or  three  months  on  cotton,  woolen  and  linen 
<rloth.  Persons  exposed  to  a  case  of  typhoid  may  carry  the  germs 
on  their  clothing  or  person  for  weeks  and  thus  contract  the  disease 
and  carry  it  to  others.  Nurses,  in  handling  the  discharges  and 
soiled  linen  or  bedding  of  a  patient  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  may 
get  the  germs  on  their  hands,  and  unless  they  are  careful  about 
disinfecting  them,  in  handling  their  own  or  other  people's  food 
may  also  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  infection.  The  typhoid 
bacilli  may  live  for  weeks  under  the  finger  nails. 

Under  the  heading  of  dust  I  necessarily  had  to  discuss  some 
phases  of  contact  infection  and  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  it, 
though  in  supporting  the  views  which  some  may  consider  unor- 
thodox, I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Army  Board's  report: 

"It  is  more  than  likely  that  men  transported  infected  material 
on  their  persons  and  in  their  clothing  and  thus  disseminated  the 
disease.  We  have  condemned  the  method  as  followed  in  many  of 
the  camps  of  detailing  men  from  the  ranks  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the 
hospitals.  In  some  of  the  commands  it  was  customary  to  detail 
n  hundred  or  more  men  from  the  line  every  morning.  These  men 
went  to  the  hospitals  and  handled  the  bed-pans  used  by  the  per- 
sons sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  at  night  returned  to  their  com- 
rades. The  most  of  these  men  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  infection  or  the  methods  of  disinfection.  In  fact,  at  one 
of  the  division  hospitals  we  saw  orderlies  go  from  the  hospital 
and  partake  of  the  mid-day  meal  without  even  washing  their 
hands.  These  men  handled  not  only  the  articles  of  food  which 
they  ate,  but  passed  articles  to  their  neighbors.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  more  certain  method  of  disseminating  an  infectious  disease 
could  hardly  have  been  invented.  Certain  tents  were  badly  in- 
fected and  the  majority  of  their  inmates  had  the  disease,  while 
other  tents  wholly  escaped.  Blankets  and  tentage  became  soiled 
with  the  typhoid  discharges,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated and  carried  by  the  company  wherever  it  went.     We  there- 
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fore  believe  that  personal  contact  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease." 

Uncooked  Vegetables, — Celery,  water-cress,  lettuce,  and  other 
vegetables  which  are  eaten  without  cooking  may  become  infected 
with  the  typhoid  germ,  either  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown 
or  from  being  washed  in  polluted  water.  Several  epidemics  irom 
this  source  have  been  reported,  notably  the  one  at  Northampton^ 
Mass.,  in  an  insane  asylum  in  which  there  occurred  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  typhoid  where  the  source  of  infection  was  seem- 
ingly traced  to  eating  celery  which  had  been  grown  in  beds  fer- 
tilized with  "night  soil." 

Oysters  may  become  infected  in  their  beds,  or  in  polluted  fresh 
water  into  which  they  are  sometimes  placed  to  undergo  the  process 
known  as  '^plumping."  A  number  of  typhoid  epidemics  have  oc- 
curred which  were  undoubtedly  due  to  infected  oysters.  Last 
December  at  Portsmouth,  England,  fourteen  of  the  prominent 
guests  who  had  attended  the  mayoralty  banquet  developed  typhoid 
fever.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  Emsworth  oys- 
ter beds,  from  which  were  taken  the  oysters  served  at  the  banquet^ 
were  located  where  the  town's  sewage  was  discharged  directly 
over  them ;  and  as  this  sewage  was  almost  certainly  polluted  with 
the  typhoid  germs,  it  seems  certainly  almost  probable  that  the 
oysters  became  infected  in  that  way. 

Ice. — Freezing  does  not  actually  destroy  the  typhoid  bacillus^ 
though  it  unquestionably  inhibits  its  growth  and  virulence.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  known  to  live  and  retain  its  virulence  in  ice  for 
more  than  a  hundred  days.  Manufactured  ice  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come infected,  since  it  is  made  largely  from  sterilized  water,  but 
the  ice  from  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  which  is  stored  up  in 
winter  and  kept  until  spring,  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  infected  as 
drinking  water  from  the  same  sources,  though,  as  I  have  said,  the 
cold  of  ice  greatly  lessens  the  virulence  of  the  typhoid  germs  and 
in  four  months  will  destroy  them. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  the  highest  and  noblest  art  in  our 
profession,  and  when  physicians  and  the  laity  realize  that  typhoid 
fever  is  a  highly  infectious  disease  and  so  become  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  preventing  its  spread,  then  will  we  hope  to  make 
it  one  of  the  rare  diseases.  I  fear  that  the  majority  of  physicians 
are  too  negligent  in  the  prophylactic  management  of  typhoid  fever. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  physicians  sent  for  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  were  to  prescribe  methods  for  preventing  other 
members  of  the  family  from  contracting  the  disease,  and  let  the 
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patient  go  without  medicine,  than  to  do  as  is  frequently  done  by 
physicians  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  is,  dose  the  patient 
with  medicines,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  do  no  good,  and 
make  no  effort  to  find  the  source  of  the  infection,  nor  use  any 
methods  to  prevent  its  spread.  That  is  a  very  sensible  law  in 
North  Carolina,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offence,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  a  physician  who  is  treating  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever  to  fail  to  instruct  the  attendants  regarding  the 
methods  of  disinfecting  the  discharges  of  the  patient.  If  a  physi- 
cian has  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  his  duty  in  preventing  disease 
there  should  be  laws  to  **hand  the  wretch  to  order.'^ 

How  can  we  guard  against  the  infection  of  typhoid  fever  in 
sources  other  than  drinking  water  ?  I  shall  take  the  position  that 
the  place  to  begin  is  with  the  patient,  because  there  you  have  a 
known  focus  of  infection. 

The  typhoid  fever  patient  should  be  isolated,  as  we  do  other 
infectious  diseases,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  preferably  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  more  potent 
disinfectants  than  many  of  those  sold  on  the  markets.  Window 
curtains,  pictures  and  other  hangings,  carpets,  rugs  and  unneces- 
sary furniture,  which  catch  dust  and  hold  the  infection,  should 
be  removed  from  the  room.  His  personal  and  bed  linen,  upon 
becoming  soiled,  should  be  immersed  in  an  antiseptic  solution  be- 
fore being  taken  from  the  room,  and  before  use  again  should  be 
boiled  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  excreta  should  be 
carefully  disinfected.  Simple  immersion  in  an  antiseptic  solution 
is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  typhoid  germs  in  feces — it  should 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  several  hours.  The  bed- 
pans and  urinals  should  constantly  contain  a  small  amount  of  the 
antiseptic  solution,  and  the  discharges  should  immediately  be 
placed  in  another  vessel  containing  at  least  two  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion to  one  of  the  feces.  The  feces  should  be  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  the  disinfectant  solution,  and  should  so  remain 
for  at  least  four  hours  before  being  placed  in  the  water-closet,  if 
the  house  is  connected  with  a  sewer;  if  not,  it  may  be  covered  with 
dry  earth  at  a  place  where  the  drainage  will  not  go  into  the  water 
supply.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  excreta  of  a  typhoid 
patient  be  placed  in  a  privy  vault,  or  exposed  in  any  place  where  it 
can  be  reached  by  flies,  or  becoming  dry  get  into  the  atmosphere 
as  dust.  In  other  words,  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  chemical 
disinfectants  to  destroy  all  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  discharges 
of  any  patient  suffering  with  that  disease. 
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Urotropin  given  internally,  in  doses  from  five  to  ten  grains  every 
four  hours,  will  completely  sterilize  the  urine,  and  since  in  some 
cases  of  typhoid  bacilluria  the  germs  may  be  found  in  the  urine 
for  weeks  after  convalescence,  the  urotropin  should  in  those  cases 
be  kept  up  for  several  weeks  after  the  patient's  recovery.  Prob- 
ably the  best  chemical  agent  for  disinfecting  urine  after  it  has  been 
voided  is  formalin  (a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  in 
water).  One  teaspoonful  added  to  half  a  pint  of  urine  will  com- 
pletely sterilize  it  in  a  few  minutes.  For  disinfecting  feces  with 
formalin  use  two  parts  of  a  solution  containing  one  tablespoonful 
of  formalin  to  one  quart  of  water  to  one  part  of  feces. 

Carbolic  acid  (3  per  cent,  solution),  preferably  with  from  3  to 
S  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mineral 
acid,  next  to  formalin  is  probably  the  best  disinfectant  for  destroy- 
ing the  germs  in  typhoid  excreta,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  than  the  formalin. 

The  cresols,  which  occur  as  impurities  or  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  phenol,  are  more  powerful  germicides,  and  less 
toxic  to  man,  than  the  carbolic  acid,  and  since  they  are  also  cheap, 
are  coming  into  general  use.  Creolin,  which  contains  10  per  cent, 
cresols  held  in  solution  with  soap,  is  a  very  effective  germicide 
when  used  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  Lysol  contains  50  per  cent, 
of  cresols  with  neutral  potash  soap,  and  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution 
is  as  powerful  as  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
crude  carbolic  acid,  since  it  contains  as  an  impurity  the  cresols, 
is  preferred  by  some,  who  claim  that  it  is  not  only  cheaper  but  a 
more  efficient  germicide  than  either  the  pure  carbolic  acid  or  the 
cresol  preparations. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  used  perhaps  more  than  any  other  agent 
for  disinfecting,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  that 
v;e  have,  yet  in  disinfecting  feces  is  it  probably  almost  inert.  It 
forms  upon  the  addition  of  organic  matter  the  albuminate  of  mer- 
cury, which  coats  over  the  substances  and  temporarily  inhibits 
germ  life,  but  it  has  very  little  powers  of  penetration.  With  feces 
it  likely  forms  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  which  has  very  slight 
bactericidal  properties,  before  it  has  time  to  have  much  effect  in 
destroying  the  bacilli  in  the  feces.  The  use  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  typhoid  fever  should  be  limited  to  disinfecting  the  hands  and 
in  washing  off  the  floors,  walls  and  furniture. 

Nurses  after  handling  the  patients'  soiled  linen,  or  the  bed- 
pans and  urinals,  should  use  great  care  in  disinfecting  their  hands, 
particularly  before  taking  food.     Simply  washing  the  hands  is 
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not  sufficient;  the  space  under  the  nails  should  be  carefully 
cleansed,  and  the  hands  after  thorough  washing  in  soap  and  hot 
water  should  be  bathed  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  preferably  a-i  to 
1,000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Those  who  are  nursing  a 
typhoid  patient,  or  who  are  constantly  in  the  room  with-  him, 
should  change  their  clothing  before  coming  in  contact  with  others. 

After  the  death  or  recovery  of  a  patient  the  room  should  be 
disinfected  as  in  other  infectious  diseases. 

In  guarding  against  milk  infection  it  is  well  worth  the  while  for 
every  family  to  examine  carefully  into  the  milk  supply..  Dairies 
which  supply  milk  to  cities  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  an 
efficient  medical  officer.  Cows  should  not  be  pastured  on  low- 
lands upon  which  the  sewage  of  small  towns  is  drained.  Milk 
vessels  should  always  be  washed  in  boiling  water  before  being 
used.  Milkmen  should  use  great  care  in  cleansing  their  hands 
and  the  udders  of  cows  before  milking.  In  case  of  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever,  or  even  with  a  single  case  in  a  family,  it  is  best 
to  boil  the  milk  and  protect  it  from  the  dust  and  flies  after  it  is 
thus  sterilized. 

The  proper  disposal  of  the  excreta  of  the  typhoid  patient  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevent  infection  from  dust.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sputum  of  the  typhoid  patient  may 
contain  the  Eberth  bacillus,  and  it  should  be  burned  or  disinfected 
as  we  do  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Flies  present  a  greater  problem.  Of  course,  if  the  excreta  is 
disinfected  and  placed  where  the  flies  cannot  reach  it,  they  cannot 
carry  the  infection;  but  every  fly  should  be  regarded  wdth  sus- 
picion, because  our  neighbors,  even  at  considerable  distances  from 
our  homes,  may  not  take  any  precautions  in  disinfecting  the  ex- 
creta of  their  typhoid  sick.  We  should,  therefore,  screen  with 
great  care  our  windows  and  doors,  particularly  in  the  rooms  where 
food  is  kept,  prepared  or  served.  Something  may  be  done  to 
destroy  flies  in  their  breeding  places,  which  is  largely  in  the  ex- 
creta from  horses,  though  they  breed  to  some  extent  in  human 
excrement.  Cities  should  adopt  ordinances  requiring  tlie  proprie- 
tors of  livery  stables,  and  individual  owners  of  horses,  to  screen 
the  piles  of  horse  manure,  or  to  keep  them  covered  in  such  a  way 
that  flies  cannot  breed  in  them.  Chloride  of  lime,  which  will 
destroy  the  larvae  of  the  house  fly.  should  be  kept  in  stables  by  the 
barrelful,  and  every  few  days  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  horse 
manure.     These  methods  of  lessening  the  number  of  flies  are 
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practical  and  inexpensive,  and  should  be  carried  out  on  farms  as 
well  as  in  cities. 

Typhoid  infection  from  uncooked  vegetables  would  be  very 
much  lessened  if  the  practice  of  using  human  excrement,  or  "night 
soil,",  as  a  fertilizing  agent  were  not  permitted,  particularly  in 
growing  vegetables  which  are  eaten  without  cooking.  Before 
eating  any  raw  vegetables  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
water  of  known  purity,  and  in  boiling  water  where  it  will  not 
destroy  their  flavor. 

Oysters  which  are  suspected  of  being  infected  should  never  be 
eaten  raw.  Oyster  beds  should  not  be  allowed  near  the  openings 
of  city  sewers,  and  oysters  in  being  "plumped"  should  be  placed 
in  water  of  known  purity. 

Ice,  in  its  manufacture,  should  be  made  only  of  pure  water,  and 
that  which  is  obtained  from  ponds,  lakes  and  streams  should  not 
be  cut  near  the  outlets  of  sewers,  or  at  other  places  where  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  polluted.  However,  ice  is  such  an  infrequent 
source  of  infection  for  typhoid  fever  that  we  may  almost  wholly 
disregard  it  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever 
should  begin  by  limiting  the  infection  to  the  patient  under  treat- 
ment; and  when  physicians  do  their  full  duty  in  instructing  the 
laity  regarding  the  infectiousness  of  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  to 
see  that  proper  methods  are  carried  out  to  prevent  its  spread,  we 
may  almost  hope  that  t\T)hoid  fever  will  cease  to  be  one  of  our 
endemic  diseases. 


Changed  the  Mood. — Gen.  Leonard  Wood  attended  in  his 
boyhood  a  school  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  and  in  Middleborough, 
says  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  they  will  speak  of  the  direct  and 
original  mind  that  the  boy  had. 

"I  remember  one  day  in  school,"  said  a  Middleborough  man  re- 
cently, ."Wood  was  called  up  in  the  grammar  lesson.  The  teacher 
said  : 

"  'Leonard,  give  me  a  sentence,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  change  it 
to  the  imperative  mood.' 

"  'The  horse  draws  the  cart,'  said  Leonard. 

"  'Very  good.  The  horse  draws  the  cart.  Now  change  the  sen- 
tence to  a  neat  imperative.' 

*Gee-up/  said  young  Wood." 


(I 


THE  HOME  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS PROBLEM  *  . 


By  William  Osler,  M.D., 
Of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Professor  of  Medicine  Johns  Hopkins 

University. 


I. 
In  its  most  important  aspects  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  is  a 
home  problem.  In  an  immense  proportion  of  all  cases  the  scene 
of  the  drama  is  the  home ;  on  its  stage  the  acts  are  played,  whether 
lo  the  happy  issue  of  a  recovery,  or  to  the  dark  ending  of  a 
tragedy,  so  commonplace  as  to  have  dulled  our  appreciation  of  its 
magnitude.  In  more  than  four  hundred  homes  of  this  country 
there  are  lamentations  and  woe  to-night :  husbands  for  their  wives, 
wives  for  their  husbands,  parents  for  their  children,  children  for 
their  parents.  A  mere  repetition  of  yesterday's  calamities!  and 
if  the  ears  of  your  hearts  are  opened  you  can  hear,  as  I  speak, 
the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  angels  of  death  hastening  to  the 
four  hundred,  appointed  for  tCHmorrow.  That  this  appalling 
sacrifice  of  life  is  in  large  part  unnecessary,  that  it  can  be  dim- 
inished, that  there  is  hope  even  for  the  poor  consumptive — this 
represents  a  revulsion  of  feeling  from  an  attitude  of  Oriental  fa- 
talism which  is  a  triumph  of  modern  medicine.  Our  French 
brethren  have  made  the  present  position  of  the  question  possible. 
Laennec,  the  father  of  modern  clinical  medicine,  gave  us  the 
pathology  of  the  disease — and  much  more.  While  Galen,  Fras- 
catorius,  Morton  and  others  believed  strongly  in  the  contagious- 
ness of  phthisis,  it  remained  for  Villemin  to  demonstrate  its  in- 
fectiveness  by  a  series  of  brilliant  experiments  which  made  Koch's 
work  inevitable ;  while  to  Verneuil,  Chauveau,  Mocard,  Brouardel 
and  others  we  owe  the  initiation  of  those  local  and  international 
congresses  which  have  done  so  much  to  rend  the  veil  of  unfamiliar- 
ity,  and  to  educate  the  public  and  the  profession  to  a  point  at  which 
scientific  knowledge  has  become  effective.  It  seems  a  law  that 
all  great  truths  have  to  pass  through  a  definite  evolution  before 
they  reach  a  stage  of  practical  utility.  First  the  pioneers,  seeing 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  groped  blindly  for  the  truth,  but  worked 

*A  lecture  deliyered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phipps  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  3,  1903. 
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so  effectually  that  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  had  a  clear  pathology  of  tuberculosis  and  an  accurate  symp- 
tomatology ;  while  in  each  generation  a  man  had  not  been  wanting, 
who,  like  Sydenham,  or  George  Bodington,  appreciated  the  es- 
sentials of  treatment,  as  we  recognize  them  to-day.  Then  Ville- 
min  and  Koch  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  infectivity  of  the 
disease  and  the  presence  of  a  specific  germ.  Watchers  on  the 
towers,  like  the  late  Austin  Flint,  a  life-long  student  of  the  disease, 
welcomed  the  announcement  as  the  much  wished  for  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy;  but,  as  Plato  shrewdly  remarks,  we  are  not  all 
awake  when  the  dawn  appears,  and  many  in  this  audience,  like 
mvself,  had  to  see  the  truth  grow  to  acceptance  with  the  gener- 
ation in  which  it  was  announced.  It  is  a  horrible  thought,  but 
very  true,  that  we  reach  a  stage  in  life,  some  earlier,  some  later, 
in  which  a  new  truth, a  perfectly  obvious  truth, cannot  be  accepted; 
and  the  work  of  Villemin  and  of  Koch  fared  no  whit  better  with 
the  seniles  and  the  pre-seniles  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades 
of  the  last  century  than  did  Harvey's  immortal  discovery  in  his 
day,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  Lister's  great  work.  And  now 
we  are  in  the  third  or  final  stage,  in  which  the  truth  is  be- 
coming an  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  and  of 
the  public.  The  present  crusade  against  tuberculosis,  which  is 
destined  to  achieve  results  we  little  dream  of,  has  three  specific 
objects:  First,  educational — the  instruction  of  the  profession 
and  the  instruction  of  the  people;  second,  preventive — the 
promotion  of  measures  which  will  check  the  progress  of 
the  disease  in  the  community ;  third,  curative — ^the  study  of 
metliods  by  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  individuals 
may  be  arrested  or  healed.  The  three  are  of  equal  importance, 
and  the  first  and  the  second  closely  related  and  interdependent. 
The  educational  aspects  of  the  problem  are  fundamental.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  general 
practitioners  and  of  the  community,  and  it  is  a  wise  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Phipps  Institute  to  take  up  actively  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  to  spread  a  sound  knowledge  by  lecture  courses  and  by 
publications.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  could  we  get,  on  the 
part  of  the  doctors  throughout  the  country,  an  early  recognition 
'Of  the  cases,  with  a  practical  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  certain 
urgent  and  obvious  measures,  and  on  the  part  of  the.  public  at- 
tention to  hygienic  laws  of  the  most  elementary  sort — could  we  in 
this  way  get  the  truth  we  know  into  the  stage  of  practical  effi- 
ciency, the  problem  would  be  in  sight  of  solution. 
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Of  late  years  there  have  been  done  in  this  country  three  pieces 
of  work,  relating  to  tuberculosis,  of  the  first  rank — ^that  of  Tru- 
deau  in  the  Adirondacks,  enforcing  on  our  minds  the  importance 
of  the  sanitarium  treatment  of  early  cases ;  that  of  Biggs  and  his 
associates  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  in  demonstrating 
how  much  can  be  done  by  an  efficient  organization ;  and,  thirdly^ 
the  work  of  Lawrence  F.  Plick,  the  Director  of  the  Phipps  In- 
stitute, in  demonstrating  by  a  long  and  laborious  research  the 
dangers  of  the  house  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  In  casting 
about  for  a  subject  it  seemed  to  me  most  appropriate  to  discuss 
those  aspects  of  the  problem  which  concern  the  home  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  disease,  since  after  all  the  battlefield  of  tuberculosis 
is  not  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the  sanitaria,  but  in  the  homes,  where 
practically  the  disease  is  born  and  bred. 

II. 
The  germ  of  tuberculosis  is  ubiquitous;  few  reach  maturity 
without  infection ;  none  reach  old  age  without  a  focus  somewhere. 
This  is  no  new  opinion.  Gideon  Harvey,  in  his  Morbus  Anglicus 
(1672,  2d  Ed.),  says:  "It's  a  great  chance,  we  find,  to  arrive  to 
one^s  grave  in  this  English  climate,  without  a  smack  of  a  consump- 
tion, Death's  direct  door  to  most  hard  students,  divines,  physi- 
cians, philosophers,  deep  lovers,  zealots  in  religion,'^  which  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  German  popular  saying,  "Jedermann  hat 
am  Ende  ein  bischen  Tuberculose."  This  may  seem  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  but  the  records  of  Naegeli  demonstrate  its 
truth.  After  all,  it  is  only  from  the  post-morten  table  that  we 
can  get  a  true  statement  of  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
community.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  persons  not  dying  from  consumption  have  the 
lesions  of  tuberculosis.  The  records  have  ranged  in  different 
series  from  7.5  per  cent.  (Osier)  to  38.8  per  cent.  (Harris). 
But  these  studies  were  not  made  directly  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  They  were  the  ordinary  every- 
day observations  of  the  post-mortem  room.  The  only  series 
v/hich  we  have  dealing  with  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  way 
is  the  study  of  500  post-mortems  in  Professor  Ribbert's  Institute 
in  Zurich,  by  Naegeli.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  his  work 
special  examination  was  made  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  sections 
were  made  of  all  parts  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  individual 
lymph  glands  particularly  inspected/  Tuberculous  lesions  were 
found  in  97  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of  adults.*     He  gives  a  very 

•Virchow's  Archiv,  1900,  Bd.  CLX,  page  426. 
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interesting  curve  showing  the  incidence  at  different  ages.  Up  to 
the  fifteenth  year  there  was  only  50  per  cent.,  then  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  eighteenth  year  to  96  per  cent.,  with  a  slow  rise, 
so  that  by  the  fortieth  year  a  tuberculous  focus  was  found  in 
everybody.  This  careful  research  demonstrates  the  extraordin- 
ary susceptibility  in  man  to  tuberculous  infection,  and  an  equally 
extraordinary  degree  of  resistance.  In  the  tuberculin  experi- 
ments of  Franz  on  healthy  Austrian  soldiers  a  reaction  was 
shown  in  over  60  per  cent.,  so  that  we  must  accept  the  conclusion 
that  tuberculous  infection,  latent  tuberculosis,  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  the  manifest  disease. 

One  interesting  point  is  that  we  are  never  left  long  in  peaceful 
possession  of  a  satisfactory  belief  about  the  modes  of  infection  in 
tuberculosis.  No  sooner  had  the  pool  got  quiet  and  we  had  set- 
tled into  a  comfortable  conviction  of  the  unity  of  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis,  than  Koch  stepped  in  and  troubled  the  waters 
v/ith  his  views  on  their  dual  nature;  and  now,  just  as  the  commo- 
tion was  subsiding,  von  Behring  stirs  the  waters  by  referring  all 
tuberculosis  to  the  milk- jug.  But  none  of  these  investigations  have 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  home  as  the  chief  source  of  in- 
fection, the  place  in  which  the  conditions  favoring  contamination 
are  most  common,  particularly  among  the  poor.  Nor  do  I  think 
tliat  we  can  give  up  the  view  of  aerial  convection  and  of  primary 
inhalation  infection  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Figures 
are,  of  course,  tricky  playthings,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  children  is  in  favor  of  the  older  views.  After  all, 
how  rare  is  intestinal  tuberculosis  as  a  primary  lesion,  and  if,  as 
von  Behring  supposes,  there  is  a  special  vulnerability  of  the  bowels 
in  childhood,  we  should  expect  a  much  larger  number  of  cases. 
It  is  quite  possible,  as  he  has  shown,  and  as  Ravenel  has  demon- 
strated, that  the  bronchial  and  cervical  lymph  glands  may  be  the 
first  attacked  in  an  animal  infected  through  the  intestines;  yet 
the  incidence  in  childhood  of  respiratory  disease  is  so  large,  and 
the  incidence  of  intestinal  lesions  is  so  .small,  that  it  counts  strong- 
ly against  von  Behring's  new  views.  In  fact,  primary  intestinal 
tuberculosis  is  extraordinarily  rare.  Koch  states  that  there  have 
only  been  ten  cases  in  ten  years  at  the  Charite  Hospital,  Berlin, 
and  of  3,104  instances  of  tuberculosis  in  children  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  Biedert,  only  16  cases,  while  in  adults  primary  intes- 
tinal tuberculosis  occurred  in  but  one  instance  in  1,000  autopsies 
at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute.     In  this  country  the  studies 
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of  Bovaird  in  New  York,  and  of  Hand  in  Philadelphia,  speak 
strongly  in  favor  of  air-borne  infection  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  in  children.  There  is  a  special  liability  of  the  milk  to  be- 
come contaminated  by  the  dust  in  uncleanly  streets  and  in  dirty 
houses,  and  upon  this  mode  of  infection  von  Behring  lays  great 
stress,  and  in  infancy,  either  in  this  way  or  from  the  milk  of  tuber-' 
culous  cows,  he  thinks  the  majority  of  persons  become  infected. 
Apparently  he  does  not  adopt  Baumgarten's  view  of  the  latency 
of  the  germ  itself,  but  of  the  latency  of  small  foci  of  disease 
acquired  in  childhood,  which  only  develop  into  active  tuberculosis 
under  favorable  circumstances.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  his  own 
words  in  this  connection,  as  his  views  are  of  Importance :  "I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  statistical  arguments  based  on  the  higher 
returns  of  infection  and  mortality  from  consumption  among  at- 
tendants on  the  sick  residents  in  houses  occupied  by  people  known 
to  be  phthisical,  and  inmates  of  prisons,  which  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  origin  of  pulmonary  phthisis  from  the  inhalation 
of  particles  of  dust,  or  moisture  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  But 
in  view  of  the  extensive  dissemination  of  tuberculosis  above  de- 
scribed among  the  human  race,  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
objection  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  persons  succumb  to 
pulmonary  phthisis,  tuberculous  foci  pre-exist  in  their  lungs,  and 
that  these  pulmonary  lesions  already  present  developed  into  active 
consumption,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  those  persons  of  a  mode  of 
life  favoring  tuberculosis." — "British  Medical  Journal,*'  Transla- 
tion, Oct.  17,  1903. 

We  need  a  systematic  inspection,  according  to  Naegeli's  meth- 
od, of  the  bodies  of  children  dead  of  acute  diseases,  so  as  to  get, 
if  possible,  the  true  incidence  of  infection  in  them.  Councilman 
and  others  have  shown  how  frequently  tuberculosis  is  present  in 
the  bodies  of  young  children  dead  of  diphtheria,  but  the  statistics 
at  our  disposal  certainly  do  not  bear  out  this  view  of  von  Behring, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  infection  was  largely  a  matter 
of  childhood.  Naegeli's  figures  on  this  point  are  interesting, 
though  he  only  had  88  autopsies  on  children.  Still  his  results  are 
of  value,  as  the  inspections  were  made  with  such  very  special 
care.  Of  these  88  children  there  were  only  15  with  tuberculous 
lesions.  In  10  of  these  the  tuberculosis  ran  a  fatal  course;  in  4 
there  were  advanced  lesions  which  did  not  cause  death,  and  in  only 
one  was  there  a  definitely  healed  lesion. 

Sown  broadcast  as  they  are  in  our  modern  life,  it  is  evident  that 
few  people  reach  maturity  without  harboring  the  seeds  of  tuber- 
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culosis.     That  we  do  not  all  die  of  the  disease  is  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  tissues,  in  other  words,  to  an  unfavorable,  i.  e.,  the 
rocky  soil  on  which  the  seeds  have  fallen.     The  parable  of  the 
sower  sets  forth  in  an  admirable  way  the  story  of  the  disease. 
Since  I  used  it,  in  1892,  the  illustration  has  become  hackneyed, 
•but  in  a  semi-popular  lecture  I  may  be  permitted  to  employ  it 
again.     The  seeds  that  fall  by  the  wayside  are  the  bacilli  that 
reach    our    great    highways,    the    air    passages    and    intestines, 
in  which  they  are  picked  up  by  the  phagocytes,  representing  the 
birds  of  the  air,  or  they  are  trodden  under  foot  by  the  swarms  of 
contending  organisms.     The  seed  that  falls  on  stony  places  is 
that  which  reaches  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  bronchi  and  mesentery, 
and  though  it  springs  up  and  flourishes  for  a  while,  there  is  no 
depth  of  earth,  and,  lacking  moisture,  it  withers  away  into  creta- 
ceous healing.     And  that  which  falls  among  thorns  represents  the 
bacilli  which  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  lungs,  the  kidneys  or  else- 
where, where  they  thrive  and  grow  and  produce  extensive  changes, 
but  the  thorns — the  equivalent  of  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  in  the  parable — ^grow  up  also,  and  in  the 
form  of  delimiting  inflammatory  processes  and  of  contracting  fib- 
rosis, choke  the  seed,  and  recovery  ultimately  takes  place.     But 
falling  on  good  ground,  the  seed  springs  up,  increases  and  brings 
forth  fruit  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  a  hundredfold,  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  cases  of  chronic,  subacute  and  acute 
tuberculosis.     We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  that  the  care  of  the 
soil  is  quite  as  important  as  the  care  of  the  seed.     We  cannot  re- 
peat Trudeau's  remarkable  environment  experiment  in  our  cities, 
but  we  learn  a  practical  lesson  of  the  influence  of  fresh  air,  open 
spaces  and  sunlight  upon  infected  individuals.     Much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  in  great  part  due  to  improved  sanitation.     We 
have  only  made  a  beginning,  but  to  know  the  enemy  in  this  case, 
to  know  that  his  strength  lies  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  is  more 
than  half  the  battle. 

Let  us  look  at  the  conditions  confronting  us  in  one  of  the  large 
eastern  cities.  Like  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  is  fortunate  in  the 
absence  of  big  tenement  houses,  but.  like  it,  too,  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  large  number  of  very  narrow  streets  and  alleys. 
There  is  no  drainage  system,  the  sewerage  is  collected  into  cess- 
pools, while  the  surface  water  and  the  water  from  the  kitchens 
runs  off  on  surface  drains.     There  is  a  very  large  foreign  popula- 
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tion  and  a  large  number  of  colored  people.  While  tuberculosis 
is  a  very  common  disease,  I  -do  not  think  the  mortality  in  Balti- 
more is  specially  high.  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  year  1901,  there  were  1,274  deaths  from  the  disease  in  a  total 
mortality  of  10479,  about  12  per  cent. 

Four  years  ago  two  ladies,  interested  in  the  disease,  gave  me 
a  sum  of  money  to  use  in  connection  with  our  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  We  do  not  take  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
into  the  wards.  Last  year  there  were  only  53.  They  come 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  and  we  often  admit  patients 
from  outside  the  city  on  purpose  to  teach  them  for  a  period  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  just  how  to  regulate  their  lives.  It  seemed  best 
to  try  to  do  something  for  our  consumptive  out-patients,  of  whom 
we  have  an  average  of  about  200  new  cases  in  the  year.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  good  and  useful  work  could  be  done  by  the  personal 
visits  of  an  intelligent  woman  to  the  houses  of  these  patients,  that 
she  might  show  them  exactly  how  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  physician  and  give  them  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  spu- 
tum, the  preparation  of  food,  and  when  necessary  to  report  to  the 
Charity  Organization  as  to  the  need  of  special  diet,  or  to  the" 
Health  Board  when  the  surroundings  were  specially  unsanitary. 
In  connection  with  this  an  inspection  has  been  made  of  the  condi- 
tion under  which  these  people  live.  Of  the  726  cases,  545  were 
whites,  and  181  blacks.  Among  the  whites  were  53  Russian  Jews. 
There  were  492  males,  234  females.  The  analysis  of  the  repQrts 
of  Miss  Dutcher,  Miss  Blauvelt  and  Miss  Rosencrantz  during  the 
past  four  years  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Russian.  Colored.  White^ 

Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Bad  sanitary  location 62  53  16 

Insufficient  light  and  ventilation 71  65  39 

Overcrowding 61  41  32 

Personal  and  household  uncleanliness. .   70  56  30 

The  white  population  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  was  dis- 
tributed irregularly  throughout  the  city,  but  a  large  proportion 
live  in  good  locations,  many  even  on  new  streets  in  the  suburbs, 
A  small  percentage,  about  20,  live  in  a  bad  neighborhood,  where 
the  houses  are  close  together,  and  hemmed  in  in  narrow  alleys  and 
courts.  This  region  lies  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  hos- 
pital toward  the  harbor.     In  about  a  third  of  these  people  the 
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personal  and  household  cleanliness  is  fairly  good.  The  colored 
people  make  up  about  a  fourth  of  the  cases.  They  live  in  much 
more  unfavorable  localities,  chiefly  in  narrow,  thickly  populated 
and  dirty  alleys  in  small  two-story  houses,  usually  old,  and  the 
windows  often  limited  to  the  front — houses  in  which  proper  light- 
ing and  ventilation  are  impossible.  One  important  feature  in  the 
colored  population  is  the  desire  always  to  occupy  their  own  houses, 
so  that  there  is  comparatively  little  overcrowding.  The  Russian 
Jews  form  about  one- fourteenth  of  the  total  number  of  patients. 
They  live  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the 
wealthier  classes  and  the  houses  have  now  been  converted  into 
tenements.  The  streets  are  in  many  cases  wide  and  clean  and 
sunny.  The  percentage  of  overcrowding  in  the  rooms  is  high. 
Very  often  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  is  found  in  two  rooms.  The 
contrast  in  the  matter  of  personal  and  household  cleanliness  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  other  whites  is  most  striking.  It  is 
exceptional  to  find  the  former  in  a  condition,  either  in  person  or 
house,  that  could  be  termed  in  any  way  cleanly.  A  very  serious 
thing  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  patients  move  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  726  patients  had  during  their  illness  oc- 
cupied 935  houses.  Last  year  the  percentage  of  removals  was 
still  higher.  The  183  patients  had  occupied  379  houses.  An- 
other important  point  brought  out  was  the  fact  that  fully  66  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  visited  did  not  sleep  alone. 

>^mid  such  sanitary  surroundings  the  patient  can  scarcely  avoid 
contaminating  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  while,  perhaps  more 
important  still,  the  environment,  combined  with  insufficient  food, 
etc.,  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  and 
renders  them  more  liable  to  active  disease. 

How  are  we  to  combat  these  conditions?  First,  by  an  educa- 
tional  health  campaign  in  the  homes.  The  young  women  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  in  Baltimore  have  frequently  re- 
ported to  me  the  readiness  with  which  their  suggestions  have  been 
accepted,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sputum.  To  be 
successful  such  a  campaign  must  be  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  staff  of  trained  visitors,  women  preferably,  should 
do  the  work.  To  carry  this  out  effectually  there  should  be,  sec- 
ondly, in  all  cities  a  compulsory  notification  of  cases.  The  plan 
has  worked  most  successfully  in  New  York,  and  it  should  be 
everywhere  followed.  There  are  no  difficulties  which  cannot  be 
readily  surmounted,  and  there  need  be  no  hardships.  Thirdly,  in 
most  cities  the  powers  of  the  health  boards  should  be  greatly  en- 
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larged,  so  as  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  question  of  proper  disin- 
fection of  the  houses  occupied  by  tuberculous  patients.  Fourthly, 
the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  needs  attention,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  proper  control  of  tenements,  and  the  regula- 
tion, by  law,  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  house.  Fifthly,  by 
placing  upon  the  landlord  the  responsibility  of  providing,  under 
the  control  of  the  BoArd  of  Health,  a  dean,  wholesome  house  for 
a  new  tenant.  Sixthly,  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  unsanitary 
streets  and  blocks,  and  the  rebuilding  by  the  municipality,  as  has 
been  done  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere.  We  cannot  make  pec^le 
cleanly  or  virtuous  by  act  of  the  legislature ;  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  leave  important  sanitary  details  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble persons  whose  view  of  life  is  limited  to  returns  and  rentals. 
The  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  consumption 
in  the  large  cities  is  due  directly  to  an  improvement  in  environ- 
ment. Tliat  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  better- 
ment the  facts  I  have  presented  fully  show. 

III. 

And  then  we  have  to  face  the  all-important  fact  that  at  present 
an  immense  majority  of  all  tuberculous  patients  have  to  be  treated 
at  home.  Probably  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  can  take  advantage 
of  sanitarium  or  climatic  treatment.  What  has  the  new  knowl- 
edge to  say  to  the  98  per  cent,  which  is  debarred  from  the  en- 
joyment of  these  two  great  adfutores  zntcef  Very  much !  Read 
aright,  a  message  of  hope  to  many.  Just  as  we  have  learned  that 
climate  in  itself  is  not  the  prime  essential,  but  a  method  of  life  in 
anv  clime,  so  we  have  found  that  even  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able  surroundings  many  cases  recover  in  town  and  country,  if 
rigid  system  and  routine  are  enforced.  But  "Hope,  that  comes 
to  all,"  as  the  poet  sings,  comes  not  to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
unhappy  victims  in  our  overgrown  and  crowded  cities.  What  but 
feelings  of  despair  can  fill  the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  facts 
such  as  I  have  laid  before  you  in  the  analysis  of  our  inspection  in 
Baltimore?  So  numerous  are  the  patients  that  private  benefi- 
cence shrinks  at  a  task  which  the  city  and  State  authorities  have 
not  yet  mustered  courage  to  attack,  except  in  one  or  two  places. 
Hospital  care  for  advanced  cases,  sanitarium  treatment  for  incipi- 
ent cases,  can  only  be  provided  by  an  enormous  expenditure,  but 
we  must  not  be  discouraged,  and  the  good  work  begun  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  in  this  State  will  grow  and  prosper. 
After  all,  the  campaign  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  one  of  educa- 
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tion ;  only  let  us  not  forget  that  teaching  has  not  all  been  on  the 
side  of  the  profession.  We  have  all  been  at  school  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  at  school  we  must  remain,  at  once 
teachers  and  pupils,  if  we  are  to  make  the  knowledge  we  possess 
effective.  We  are  not  living  in  Utopia,  and  in  the  matter  of  sani- 
tation the  man  on  the  street  is  a  blundering,  helpless  creature 
whose  lessons  are  put  bodily  into  him  at  a  heavy  cost  of  life  and 
health.  You  know  this  story  only  too  well  in  Philadelphia.  Ta 
provide  accommodation  for  all  consumptives  is  impossible,  but  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  large 
city  will  have  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  the  early  cases> 
situated  not  far  from  its  outskirts,  with  all  the  equipment  for 
open-air  treatment.  Let  there  be  some  place  at  least  where  a  poor 
working  man  or  working  woman  may  have  a  chance  for  life. 
Now,  as  we  doctors  know  only  too  well,  hundreds  arc  sacrificed 
in  whom  the  disease  could  have  been  arrested.  The  hospital  care 
of  the  very  sick  should  be  provided  for  in  special  wards  of  the 
city  hospitals.  To  give  the  best  of  care  to  these  unhappy  victims 
if.  a  true  charity  to  them ;  to  place  them  where  they  cease  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  general  health  is  a  true  charity  to  others. 

In  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  the  man  behind  the  gun 
is  the  general  practitioner.  The  battle  cannot  be  won  unless  he 
takes  an  active,  aggressive,  accurate  part.  That  he  is  not  always 
alert  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  carelessness  which  a  routine 
life  readily  engenders,  and  partly  to  a  failure  to  grasp  the  situation 
in  individual  cases.  The  two  points  to  be  impressed  upon  him 
are,  first,  that  early  recognition  of  the  disease  can  only  covte  from 
better  methods  of  practice  and  greater  attention  to  the  art  of 
diagnosis.  The  insidiousness  of  the  onset,  the  protean  modes  of 
advance,  and  the  masked  features  of  even  serious  cases  should 
never  be  forgotten.  As  Garth  so  well  puts  it  in  his  Dispensary 
(1699): 

** Whilst  meagre  Phthisis  gives  a  silent  blow; 
Her  stroaks  are  sure ;  but  her  advances  slow. 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown, 
She  starves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town," 

Too  often  precious  time  is  wasted  and  the  golden  opportunity 
is  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  physician  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  chest.  I  am  every  day  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
more  rigid,  routine  examination,  even  of  the  "ordinary  case."    In 
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illustration  of  the  carelessness  which  is  so  readily  acquiesced  in, 
let  me  mention  a  patient  who  was  brought  to  me  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  supposed  to  have  a  protracted  fever  after  typhoid. 
Her  father  a  physician,  her  husband  a  physician,  and  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  neither  of  them  had  the  faintest  idea  that  the  poor 
soul  had  advanced  consumption,  though  it  had  reached  a  stage  in 
which  there  was  shrinkage  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  diag- 
nosis could  almost  be  made  by  inspection  alone.  The  carelessness 
is  a  sort  of  mental  inadvertence,  to  which  even  the  best  of  us  at 
times  seem  liable.  A  very  distinguished  and  careful  physician 
brought  his  daughter  to  me  a  few  years  ago  to  have  her  blood 
examined,  as  he  felt  sure  she  had  a  chronic  malaria.  She  had  little 
or  no  cough,  but  an  afternoon  rise  of  temperature,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  usual  story — quite  pronounced  local  disease  at  her 
left  apex.  There  had  not  been  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  her 
father  or  of  the  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  diagnose  tuber- 
culosis too  readily.  The  physicians  of  our  sanitaria  have  a  good 
many  tales  to  tell  in  this  matter. 

The  second  point  is  the  necessity  for  a  more  masterful 
management  of  the  early  cases.  Here  comes  in  that  personal 
equation  so  important  in  practice,  and  which  has  such  a  vital  bear- 
ing in  the  prognosis  of  the  disease.  The  dead  hand  of  the  Arabian 
still  presses  sore  upon  our  practice,  and  precious  weeks^are  too 
often  lost  in  trusting  to  a  polypharmacy  which  in  some  instances 
would  make  the  heart  of  Avicenna  or  Averroes  to  rejoice.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  say  so,  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  more  tubercu- 
lous patients  are  injured  than  helped  by  drugs.  We  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  belief — to  the  practical  belief,  at  any  rate — that  the 
disease  is  not  to  be  treated  by  them.  After  so  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken,  one  would  suppose  that  the  essential  features 
of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  were  generally  recognized,  but 
the  practical  experience  of  any  man  who  sees  a  great  deal  of  tuber- 
culosis is  directly  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  drugs 
do  harm  per  se,  but  that  weeks  of  priceless  value  are  lost  in  try- 
ing to  check  a  cough  and  quiet  a  fever  in  a  patient  who  is  allowed 
to  continue  his  work  and  is  up  and  about.  I  cannot  agree  with  a 
recent  writer  who  says  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  rather  to 
make  too  little  than  too  much  of  medicinal  treatment.  Perhaps 
in  advanced  cases  we  are  more  sparing,  but  in  early  stages  /  know 
that  we  are  still  leaning  on  the  Egyptian  reed  in  which  our  fathers 
trusted  and  trusted  in  vain.     Year  by  year  I  see  only  too  many  in- 
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stances  in  which  the  mental  attitude  of  the  physician  toward  the 
disease  clearly  indicates  that  the  idea  of  an  efficient  home  treat- 
ment by  fresh  air  had  never  been  entertained.  What  I  would  like 
to  plead  for  mostly  is  this  home  treatment  of  early  cases  by  mod- 
em methods.  I  am  not  addressing  myself  now  to  city  physicians. 
But  I  would  appeal  to  the  practitioners  in  the  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  conditions  are  so 
much  more  favorable.  I  have  been  much  interested  for  several 
years  past  in  a  group  of  cases  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
usually  in  the  farmer  or  mechanic  class,  in  which  I  have  super- 
vised with  the  physician  a  home  treatment,  often  with  striking 
success.  The  remarkable  case  which  I  reported  in  1900  gave  me 
great  encouragement,  as  the  complete  arrest  of  the  disease  was 
accomplished  under  the  most  primitive  surroundings  by  the  per- 
sistence and  devotion  of  the  patient  herself,  who  richly  deserves 
the  good  health  she  enjoys  to-day.  There  have  been  disappoint- 
ments; all  cases  are  not  suitable,  all  cases  are  not  curable,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  ones  are  likely  to  do  well.  The  most  favor- 
able-looking patient  with  a  small  patch  at  one  apex  may  have 
a  progressive  disease  and  die  in  the  best  of  surroundings,  while  a 
case  with  high  fever,  sweats  and  an  extensive  lesion  may  improve 
rapidly.  On  November  24th,  a  fine,  stalwart  fellow  came  to  see 
me,  in  whom  I  did  not  recognize  the  poitrinmre,  of  September 
28th,  carrying  his  diagnosis  in  his  face.  The  sunshine  and  open 
air  of  a  Maryland  village  had  been  enough ;  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
put  him  on  the  high  road. 

Let  me  mention  in  a  few  words  the  essentials  in  this  home 
treatment  of  consumption  in  the  small  towns,  country  places  and 
the  suburbs  of  our  large  cities.  First,  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient, since  confidence  breeds  hope ;  secondly,  a  masterful  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  doctor;  thirdly,  persistence — benefit  is 
usually  a  matter  of  months,  complete  arrest  a  matter  of  years, 
absolute  cure  a  matter  of  many  years;  fourthly,  sunshine  by  day, 
fresh  air  night  and  day ;  fifthly,  rest  while  there  is  fever ;  sixthly, 
breadstuffs  and  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  a  country  practitioner,  George 
Codington,  of  the  little  town  of  Sutton  Coldfields,  in  Warwick- 
shire, who,  in  1840,  revived  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
**To  live  in  and  breathe  freely  the  open  air,  without  being  deterred 
by  the  wind  or  weather,  is  one  important  and  essential  remedy  in 
arresting  its  progress — one  about  which  there  appears  to  have 
generally  prevailed  a  groundless  alarm  lest  the  consumptive  should 
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take  cold/'  And  he  gives  a  number  of  cases  showing  the  good 
effects  of  the  open-air  treatment.  He  seems  to  have  carried  it 
out  on  the  plan  which  was  so  strongly  advocated  by  Sydenham, 
which  was  a  combination  of  open  air  and  riding  or  carriage  exer- 
cise. There  are  few  things  more  striking  in  the  writings  of 
Sydenham  than  the  insistence  with  which  he  states  that  consump- 
tion is  curable.  It  is  worth  quoting  a  paragraph  which  I  take 
from  Locke's  Anecdota  sydenhamiana,  as  it  is  put  in  a  more 
striking  way  than  in  his  general  work:  *'I  am  sure  that  if  any 
physician  had  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  a  phthisis  of  equal  force 
with  this  of  riding  he  might  easily  get  what  wealth  he  pleased. 
In  a  word,  I  have  put  very  many  upon  this  exercise  in  order  to 
the  cure  of  consumptions,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  have  missed  the 
cure  of  very  few;  in  so  much  that  I  think  how  fatal  soever  this 
disease  be  above  all  others,  and  how  common  soever  (for  almost 
two-thirds  that  die  of  chronical  diseases  die  of  a  phthisis),  yet  it 
is  this  way  more  certainly  cured  than  most  diseases  of  less  mo- 
ment: Provided  always  that  this  traveling  be  long  persisted  in 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  length  of  the  disease. 
.  .  .  Women  or  very  weak  men  that  cannot  ride  on  horseback 
may  ride  in  a  coach  and  yet  attain  the  same  end,  as  I  have  seen  by 
often  experience.'^  In  reality,  this  practice  of  Sydenham  never 
died  out,  but  it  was  in  practice  in  New  England  in  the  early  days 
and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  late  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch,  who  did  so  much  to  further  the  study  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
country,  states  that  he  followed  it  in  his  own  case. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  De  Quincy,  which  puts 
in  graphic  language  the  question  which  so  many  generations  have 
asked  and  asked  in  vain,  but  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  an- 
swer in  part  at  any  rate,  and  to  answer  in  hope:  "If  you  walk 
through  a  forest  at  certain  seasons,  you  will  see  what  is  called 
a  hlaze  of  white  paint  upon  certain  elite  of  the  trees  marked  out 
by  the  forester  as  ripe  for  the  ax.  Such  a  blaze,  if  the  shadowy 
world  could  reveal  its  futurities,  would  be  seen  everywhere  dis- 
tributing its  secret  badges  of  cognizance  among  our  youthful  men 
and  women.  Of  those  that,  in  the  expression  of  Pericles,  con- 
stitute the  vernal  section  of  our  population,  what  a  multitudinous 
crowd  would  be  seen  to  wear  upon  their  foreheads  the  same  sad, 
ghastly  blaze,  or  some  equivalent  symbol  of  dedication  to  an  early 
grave.  How  appalling  in  its  amount  is  this  annual  slaughter 
among  those  that  should  by  birthright  be  specially  the  children  of 
hope,  and  levied  impartially  from  every  rank  of  society!     Is  the 
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income-tax  or  the  poor-rate,  faithful  as  each  is  to  its  regulating 
time-tables,  paid  by  any  class  with  as  much  punctuality  as  this 
premature  iiorilegium,  this  gathering  and  rendering  up  of  blighted 
blossoms  by  all  classes  ?'*  Then  comes  the  startling  question — 
that  pierces  the  breaking  hearts  of  so  many  thousand  afflicted  rela- 
tives :  **Is  there  no  remedy?  Is  there  no  palliation  of  the  evil?" 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  scientific  medicine  to  be  able 
to  reply,  Yes,  the  evil  may  be  palliated  and  is  rapidly  being  les- 
sened, and  for  many  at  least,  a  remedy  has  been  found. — "Medi- 
cal News,"  December  12,  1903. 


NAUGHTINESS  IN  CHILDREN. 


From  ^'London  Mail": 

Dr.  Still's  theory  that  evildoing  in  children  is  not  ^^naughtiness" 
but  "moral  imbecility"  has  presented  an  absolutely  new  problem  to 
the  mothers  of  Great  Britain. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  every  phase  of  infantile 
peccadillo  must  be  labeled  as  due  to  *'morbid.  moral  defects." 
The  whose  question  is  purely  one  of  degree.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  ordinary  so-called  naughty  child  is  not  for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  worthy  of  high-class  medical  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abnormally  naughty  child  is  by  a  con- 
sensus of  scientific  opinion  to  be  considered  as  "morally  deficient." 
Doctors,  of  course,  differ  on  this  point  as  on  all  others,  but  a  medi- 
cal man  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject — thousands 
of  children  coming  before  him  in  the  course  of  a  year — was  dis- 
tinctly pessimistic  about  the  abnormally  naughty  child. 

In  his  division  children  fell  into  two  groups — ^the  normally 
naughty  and  the  abnormally  naughty.  Luckily,  the  abnormally 
naughty  form  a  very  small  minority. 

He  first  cleared  the  ground  by  saying  that  children  are  not  bom 
with  moral  tendencies.  The  child  of  three  years  of  age  is  simply 
a  victim  of  emotions.  It  has  no  morals,  but  as  time  goes  on  accu- 
mulated accidents  give  it  experiences  which  lead  it  to  choose  be- 
tween wrong  and  right,  even  upon  the  lowest  possible  ground — 
that  right  pays  and  wrong  does  not. 

During  the  growth  of  some  children,  however,  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  not  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
shown  in  the  most  subtle  way,  or  it  may  be  perfectly  plain  to 
every  one.     The  fact  remains  that  they  are  not  induced  to  do 
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right  by  punishment.  The  difference  in  some  cases  is  so  slight 
in  childhood  that  the  doctor  was  certain  that  a  large  number  never 
showed  this  taint  sufficiently  to  call  for  any  special  comment^  but 
when  they  grew  up  and  restraints  were  removed  they  developed 
into  criminals. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these  children  was 
the  absence  of  these  special  signs,  and  in  view  of  this  the  doctor 
acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Still  that  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  watch  carefully  and  adopt  a  system  of  segregation. 

LACK    OF   SELF-CONTROL. 

The  lady  superintendent  of  a  home  for  girls  stated  that  such 
children  were  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  She 
noted  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  tore  up  her  clothes  whenever 
she  could.  Her  parents  were  wealthy,  and  isolated  the  child  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  employing  a  special  governess  and  nurse 
for  her. 

The  girls  of  this  kind  she  had  to  deal  with  were  generally  very 
strong  physically,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  mentally.  In  some 
cases,  in  fact,  they  were  of  exceptional  mental  strength. 

With  the  abnormally  naughty  child  punishment  only  influenced 
it  for  a  time.  The  hindrance  to  its  committing  the  same  fault 
only  lasted  just  so  long  as  the  impression  of  the  punishment  re- 
mained. It  was  not  capable  of  receiving  any  cumulative  impres- 
sions through  punishment. 

All  these  faults  arose  from  a  lack  of  self-control.  In  the  ab- 
normally naughty  child  you  could  not  teach  it  self-control.  In 
dealing  with  such  children,  added  the  lady  superintendent,  you 
could  only  dominate  them  by  moral  and  mental  strength.  She 
gave  an  instance  of  a  small  but  exceptionally  strong  girl,  who, 
armed  with  a  poker  and  growling  like  an  animal,  held  all  the 
teachers  of  the  institution  at  bay.  She  had  simply  to  soothe  the 
girl  into  a  state  of  calm. 

Never  once  did  she  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  poker.  It  would 
have  been  fatal  to  have  done  so.  At  last  the  girl  listened  to 
common  sense  and  gave  it  up.  Then  she  induced  her  to  have  a 
cold  bath  and  to  lie  down.     The  girl  slept  for  two  hours. 

The  superintendent  dealt  with  the  absolutely  inhuman  aspect 
of  such  children.  They  seemed  a  reversion  to  some  early  and 
more  animal  type.  Their  faults  were  in  most  cases  senseless ;  if 
they  thieved,  she  said,  it  was  in  a  ** magpie''  way. 

They  all  had  the  vanity  of  the  criminal,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
"show  off."     If  they  were  kept  apart  from  the  other  girls  they 
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felt  it  bitterly,  and  it  was,  to  the  usual  temporary  extent,  a  pun- 
ishment. Besides,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  removed  from 
contact  with  other  pupils. 

She  was  hopeless  as  to  the  education  of  children  of  this  type. 
When  such  girls  left  her  she  had  to  take  the  utmost  precautions 
with  regard  to  their  employers.  They  were  emphatically  dan- 
gerous. 

IS   EDUCATION    A   DANGER? 

A  view  which  has  been  expressed  by  a  ccMnpetent  authority 
about  the  education  of  these  "moral  deficients,"  is  that  it  is  simply 
and  solely  a  means  of  making  them  more  formidable  criminals. 

The  London  School  Board  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  the 
course  laid  down  by  Dr.  Still  as  the  only  means  of  dealing  with 
the  cases,  and  careful  steps  are  being  taken.  Some  homes  are 
being  organized  by  the  board  for  certain  groups  of  mentally  defec- 
tive children  who  require  custodial  treatment.  Among  these 
some  of  the  "moral  imbeciles"  will  be  included. 

At  the  Sanitary  Institute  it  was  agreed  at  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Still's  paper  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Royal 
Commission  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  the  nation's 
naughty  children.  In  the  minds  of  some  of  the  promoters  of 
this  step  is  the  idea  that  means  should  be  devised  to  separate  such 
children,  when  of  an  age  to  be  out  of  the  control  of  any  scholastic 
authority,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  a  course  is  held  to  be 
necessary  if  the  growing  evil  is  to  be  checked. 

MAGISTRATES    AND    CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Beach's  declaration  that  magistrates,  when  dealing  with 
"naughty"  children,  show  themselves  to  be  the  most  ignorant 
section  of  the  community  in  this  respect,  has  given  rise  to  much 
scandalized  comment. 

A  well-known  metropolitan  stipendiary,  however,  generously 
smiled  at  the  unkind  imputation.  "We  do  not,  as  a  rule,"  he  said, 
"dabble  in  nursery  questions.  We  sit  on  the  bench  to  administer 
the  law,  and  the  law  holds  that  no  person  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
can  be  held  guilty  of  any  offense." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  "Evening  News"  is  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  exposure  of  the 
abnormally  naughty  child,  and  recently  gave  some  cases  which 
may  shortly  be  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law.     Here  are  some  examples: 
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At  the  Old  Bailey,  Alice  Smith,  three,  was  charged  with  be- 
ing a  moral  imbecile.  Police  Constable  6796A  stated  that  he 
found  the  prisoner  lying  on  her  back  on  the  Embankment  scream- 
ing, and  he  warned  her  that  if  she  did  not  get  up  and  accompany 
her  nurse  he  should  charge  her  with  causing  a  crowd  to  assemble. 

The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  without  leaving  the 
box,  the  judge  ordered  her  to  be  detained  during  His  Majest/s 
pleasure. 

At  Bow  Street,  Thomas  Tucker,  two,  was  charged  with  being 
found  in  possession  of  an  impaired  moral  potentiality.  The  pris- 
oner, it  seems,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  sugar  from  the 
tea-table,  a  habit  which  no  amount  of  correction  would  cure. 

The  magistrate  said  that  it  was  very  sad,  but  he  had  no  option 
in  the  matter.  Prisoner  would  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for 
twelve  years. 
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Look  before  you  sleep. 

Many  are  called  but  few  get  up. 

It's  a  strong  stomach  that  has  no  turning. 

Saint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  ladv.^ 

A  church  fair  exchange  is  robbery^ 

Fools  rush  in  and  win — where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Consistency,  thou  art  a  mule. 

Economy  is  the  thief  of  time. 

A  bird  on  a  bonnet  is  worth  ten  on  a  plate. 

What  is  home  without  another. 

A  lie  in  time  saves  nine. 

Matri-money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  resented. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  lawsuit. 

He  laughs  best  whose  laugh  lasts. 

Misery  loves  company,  but  company  does  not  reciprocate. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  squirm. 

Some  are  born  widows,  some  achieve  widowhood,  while  others 
have  widows  thrust  upon  them. — From  "The  Cynic's  Calendar 
of  Revised  Wisdom  for  1904." 


THEATER  FIRES. 


The  recent  awful  tragedy  in  the  Iroquois  Theater,  Chicago,  is 
of  a  nature  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  mind  of  every 
thinking  man  or  woman  as  to  modern  fireproofing  methods.  The 
question  is  very  pertinently  suggested  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
to  so  construct,  equip  and  manage  a  theater  that  such  an  occur- 
r.ence  as  has  just  horrified  the  world  would  be  impossible. 

Before  answering  this  latter  question  some  account  must  be 
taken  of  theater  fires  in  the  past  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  originated  and  spread.  The  Iroquois  Theater  disaster 
offers  the  first  example  of  a  conflagration  in  a  so-called  fireproof 
structure  of  its  class,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  iireproofiiig 
as  a  science  cannot  be  said  to  be  over  thirty-five  years  old.  But 
in  this  last  fire  the  loss  to  life  and  limb  was  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  disaster  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  over  a  thousand 
people  being  killed,  maimed  and  injured,  while  the  actual  deaths, 
at  this  writing,  are  said  to  run  up  over  six  hundred.  Only  in  two 
instances  has  this  death  list  been  exceeded,  namely,  in  the  Ring 
Theater,  in  Vienna,  in  1881,  when  about  nine  hundred  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  Lehmann  Theater,  St.  Petersburg,  in  1836,  when  the 
loss  was  about  equal  to  that  in  the  Iroquois  Theater.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  construction  of  a  theater  bears  very  little  relation 
to  the  loss  of  life  which  results  in  a  conflagration.  The  danger 
comes  partly  from  the  fire  spreading  rapidly,  more  to  liability  of 
suffocation  from  smoke  and  gases,  but  most  of  all  to  the  unreason- 
ing, blind  panic  which  is  so  apt  to  seize  a  crowd  when  threatened 
with  danger.  In  nearly  every  theater  fire,  after  the  spectators 
have  either  escaped  with  their  lives  or  been  trampled  or  suffocated 
to  death,  the  firemen  are  able  to  enter  the  building  with  relative 
impunity  and  proceed  systematically  to  extingiiish  the  flames. 
Consequently  while  no  theater  ought  ever  to  be  constructed  which 
is  not  in  every  detail  of  what  we  choose  to  term  fireproof  con- 
struction, the  real  danger  is  from  other  sources,  and,  as  one  of 
our  daily  papers  puts  it  very  properly,  our  theaters  must  be  not 
merely  fireproof  but  also  panic-proof.  In  the  Ring  Theater  disas- 
ter all  of  the  loss  of  life  occurred  during  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
Uiinutes.  In  the  Iroquois  Theater  inside  of  thirty  minutes  after 
the  fire  originated  the  flames  had  been  extinguished. 

As  to  the  causes  of  theater  fires,  these  are  seldom  diflScult  toi 
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ascertain.  Although  accounts  do  not  fully  agree  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  the  Iroquois  fire  started  by  a  border  or  hanging 
drapery  coming  in  contact  with  an  electric  arc  of  some  sort.  In 
the  Ring  Theater  disaster  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
a. lamp  which  was  dropped  on  the  stage.  The  burning  of  the 
Brooklyn  Theater,  in  1876,  when  293  persons  were  killed,  was 
caused  by  a  border  catching  fire  from  border-lights.  In  nearly 
every  recorded  instance  of  theater  fires  when  the  cause  is  traced 
back  far  enough  it  is  found  to  be  personal,  human  negligence  or 
carelessness,  which  could  very  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
spread  has  almost  invariably  been  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
should  have  stood  between  the  public  and  danger  lost  their  heads 
completely.  Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  one  is  the  only 
price  of  safety.  The  installation  of  the  Iroquois  Theater  stage 
was  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  very  easy  to  look  back 
now  and  see  how  disaster  might  have  been  averted,  but  with  the 
amazing  complexity  of  management  of  the  modern  stage  it  can 
easily  be  understood  how  the  most  careful  management  and  most 
adequate  provision  will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  guard  against 
the  carelessness  of  indifferent  stage-hands. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  that  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  construction  of  every  theater,  and  although  many  of  them  are 
called  for  by  building  laws,  such  laws  are  unfortunately  often 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  A  great  deal 
of  emphasis  is  usually  accorded  to  the  necessity  for  a  fire- 
proof curtain.  Its  value  can  easily  be  overestimated.  Had  the 
curtain  in  the  Iroquois  Theater  not  stuck  when  half  way  down, 
ir  a  few  seconds  the  whole  stage  would  have  been  a  mass  of 
flame,  and  probably  not  one  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  stage-hands, 
chorus  girlS,  and  actors  would  have  escaped  alive,  while  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  after  the  alarm  had  once  been  given  the  dropping  of 
the  asbestos  curtain  would  have  averted  the  horrible  panic  among 
the  spectators.  The  asbestos  curtain  ought  to  be  in  every  theater, 
and  it  ought  to  be  worked  up  and  down  during  each  performance, 
and  it  should  run  in  iron  grooves,  so  that  when  down  it  will 
entirely  close  the  opening.  It  should,  moreover,  be  suspended  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  supports  cannot  be  burned  away,  and 
fhould  be  hung  so  that  it  will  descend  of  its  own  weight.  To  a 
small  theatrical  company  the  danger  from  closing  this  curtain 
during  a  fire  on  the  stage  is  not  excessive,  but  with  such  a  large 
company  as  played  in  **Mr.  Bluebeard,"  the  fire  curtain  when 
down  might  easily  be  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  safety. 
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Every  theater  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  throughout  the 
entire  stage  and  the  rigging-loft,  the  dressing-rooms,  storerooms, 
airchambers  and  scenerooms  with  automatic  sprinklers  supplied 
from  a  gravity  tank.  Gravity  sprinklers  are  by  no  means  infalli- 
ble; they  go  off  when  not  wanted,  and  on  the  whole  they  may 
damage  more  property  than  they  save,  but  if  they  are  kept  in 
proper  working  order  they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  the 
prompt  extinguishment  of  an  incipient  flame,  and  that  means  the 
saving  of  life,  even  though  the  property  be  ruined  with  water. 
Furthermore,  every  curtain  opening  should  be  equipped  with  a 
water  curtain.  This  device  probably  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  will  fail 
to  work  by  the  holes  in  the  pipes  or  the  orifices  of  the  fan-tail  jets 
becoming  stopped  with  dirt  or  rust,  but  the  good  it  might  do  in 
the  other  four  times  would  make  it  worth  all  it  cost. 

The  stage-rigging  and  scenery  should,  in  every  theater,  be 
treated  so  as  to  be  non-combustible.  Taking  the  average  value 
of  human  life  at  five  thousand  dollars,  the  Iroquois  disaster  repre- 
sents a  money  liability  of  three  million  dollars,  which  is  enough  to 
fireproof  all  the  scenery  in  the  country  and  leave  something  over 
for  repairs.  The  theatrical  artists  may  not  like  fireproof  scenery, 
neither  do  they  like  sprinkler-pipes,  but  it  seems  utter  folly  to 
carefully  fireproof  the  entire  structure  of  a  building,  and  then 
fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  stage  with  thirty  to  fifty  tons  of  highly 
inflammable  fabrics  so  hung  that  fire  will  communicate  from  one 
fold  to  the  other  like  a  flash,  and  inside  of  twenty  seconds  after 
the  beginning  of  a  flame  the  whole  mass  will  be  blazing.  One  has 
to  witness  a  fire  on  a  stage  in  order  to  appreciate  the  terrible 
rapidity  with  which  flames  will  spread  through  scenery.  The  fire 
darts  along  the  cloths  and  the  burning  fabrics  fall  off  in  great 
blazing  shreds,  which  mean  sure  death  to  anyone  upon  whom  they 
fall.  And  yet  all  this  can  be  absolutely  guarded  against  by  simply 
impregnating  the  scenery  in  one  of  the  many  solutions  which  are 
made  for  the  purposes  of  fireproofing.  In  some  cities  this  is  re- 
quired by  law,  but  so  far  as  is  known  at  present  in  no  city  is  this 
law  enforced. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  wood  should  be  carefully  left  out 
of  all  stage  construction.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  omitted  from 
the  scenery  itself.  It  is  a  fact  that  wood  which  is  treated  with 
one  of  the  fireproofing  compounds,  while  it  will  char  will  not  blaze 
nor  spread  a  fire,  and  such  fireproofing  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Then  there  should  be  on  each  side  of  the  stage  at  the  front  and  at 
the  back  a  line  of  not  less  than  three-inch  standpipe,  with  hose 
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connections  and  hose,  already  on  a  reel,  at  the  front  and  back  on 
each  of  the  fly  galleries,  and  during  the  performance  there  should 
be  some  one  man  on  each  side  at  each  lever,  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  simply  watch  for  fire  and  be  prepared  to  put  it  out.  And 
lest  this  man,  who,  in  a  sense,  would  hold  the  lives  of  so  many 
in  his  hands,  should  lose  his  head  and  fail  at  the  critical  moment, 
seeking  safety  for  himself  in  flight,  there  should  be  a  special  fire 
exit  readily  at  hand  for  his  special  benefit.  This  is  done  in  some 
of  the  better  theaters.     It  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  every  one. 

Varnish  ought  never  to  be  used  in  any  form  about  a  theater. 
We  have  seen  a  flame  start  on  a  face  of  varnished  sheathing  and 
run  like  a  flash  over  the  whole  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  varnish 
in  burning  throws  out  an  enormous  quantity  of  highly  suffocating 
fumes.  There  are  other  compounds  which  would  produce  a  bet- 
ter finish  and  which  are  not  so  highly  inflammable. 

The  building  laws  in  many  of  our  large  cities  call  for  a  skylight 
to  be  placed  in  the  roof  over  the  stage,  this  skylight,  to  have  an 
area  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  stage  area,  and  to  be  automatically 
movable,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  it  can  be  thrown  wide  open,  allow- 
ing free  escape  for  smoke  and  flames.  This  is  another  wise  pro- 
vision, but  in  practice  it  is  rendered  of  little  value  for  the  reason 
that  the  skylights  are  seldom  opened,  and  under  emergencies  they 
are  very  apt  to  stick  and  refuse  to  move. 

But  fireproofing  the  stage  and  scenery  will  not  guard  against 
panic.  The  only  safety  in  this  respect  is  to  so  plan  the  theater 
that  the  public  will  feel  they  have  every  facility  for  rapid,  untram- 
meled  exit.  There  is  not  a  city  in  this  country  in  which  the  laws 
require  that  a  theater  shall  be  isolated  on  all  sides,  but  such  ought 
to  be  absolutely  the  rule.  It  is  not  possible  when  the  building  is 
so  hemmed  in,  as  was  the  Iroquois  Tlieater,  to  so  construct  the 
exits  in  size  and  arrangement  as  to  be  really  safe  in  time  of  a  sud- 
den panic.  Boston  is  the  only  city  that  attempts  to  guard  against 
this  by  insisting  that  there  shall  be  in  front  of  each  division  of 
the  house  a  lobby  large  enough  to  contain,  standing,  all  the  peop- 
ple  who  would  occupy  the  corresponding  division  of  the  house. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  provision  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
Chicago  laws.  Had  there  been  such  lobbies  properly  placed  in 
front  of  the  Iroquois  the  death  list  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
relatively  slight.  In  estimating  th^  size  of  these  lobbies  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  assume  one  and  a  half  square  feet  as  the  area  to  be 
allotted  to  each  person.  This  is  too  small.  It  ought  to  be 
coimted  at  two  square  feet  per  person  at  least. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  our  law-makers 
will  appreciate  the  desirability  of  absolutely  prohibiting  spectators 
from  standing  in  any  portion  of  any  of  the  aisles  or  passageways 
of  the  theater.  Such  a  provision,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  aisles,  is 
embodied  under  the  Boston  and  the  New  York  laws,  but  it  is 
seldom  enforced,  and  every  theater  that  is  built  makes  admitted 
provision  for  *' standees."  When  every  seat  is  filled  not  another 
person  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  house.  Three  of  the  oldest 
theaters  in  the  country:  the  Boston,  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York,  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  absolutely  exclude  standees  unless  they  remain  in 
the  outer  corridor  and  peer  through  the  glass  doors.  It  is  also  in 
Europe  the  general  custom  to  so  arrange  the  theaters,  but  our 
American  managers  appreciate  so  keenly  the  money  value  of 
stand-up  tickets  that  in  all  our  recent  tlieaters  most  liberal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  such  frequenters. 

When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  exits,  the  Boston  Building  law  is 
one  of  the  most  generous  in  that  it  calls  for  an  aggregate  of  forty 
inches  in  width  for  each  one  hundred  people.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  margin  of  safety 
is  infringed  upon.  On  estimating  the  number  of  people,  provis- 
ion is  commonly  made  for  only  as  many  as  there  are  seats,  which 
is  often  one  or  two  thousand  under  the  actual  number  of  people  in 
the  auditorium.  Furthermore,  in  making  up  the  total  aggregate 
oi  width,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allow  exterior  iron  fire-escapes 
to  count  as  part  thereof.  Fire-escapes  ought  to  be  entirely  in  ad- 
dition to  what  would  be  considered  ample  security  for  the  audi- 
ence, for  the  number  of  people  who,  panic  stricken,  could  with 
safety  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  crawl  along  a  fire-escape 
'  on  a  cold,  snowy  night,  with  a  raging  fire  on  one  side,  a  badly 
scared  'crowd  behind  them,  and  a  dark,  uncertain  passageway 
before  them,  is  very  slight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  known, 
there  is  not  a  theater  in  this  country  whose  exits  aggregate  the 
equivalent  of  forty  inches  in  width,  for  each  one  hundred  people 
who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 

Again,  the  matter  of  stairs.  Most  building  laws  prescribe 
minimum  dimensions  of  seven  and  one-half  inches  and  ten  and 
one-half  inches  for  the  rise  and  tread  respectively  of  the  steps,  a 
maximum  width  without  intermediate  hand-rails  of  five  feet,  and 
a  maximum  number  of  fifteen  risers  in  anv  one  run.  Such  stairs 
are  too  steep  for  a  crowd.  With  fifteen  steps  in  a  run,  the  rise  and 
tread  should  not  be  more  than  five  and  fourteen  inches,  respec- 
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tively.  And  in  proportion  as  the  ratio  of  these  dimensions  is 
changed  the  number  of  steps  in  a  run  ought  to  vary,  until  with 
seven  and  one-half  inch  and  ten  and  one-half  inch  steps  the  run 
should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  steps.  At  the  turn  of  the 
flight  of  stairs  the  landing  should  extend  out  at  least  one  foot 
beyond  the  line  of  rail  of  the  upper  flight,  and  every  tread  in  every 
flight  of  stairs  which  is  not  carpeted  should  be  edged  with  Mason 
Tread  or  something  of  that  nature. 

In  some  theaters  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  away  entirely 
with  stairs,  substituting  a  long  incline  or  ramp  therefor.  There 
is  a  theater  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  the  gallery  and  balcony  are 
both  reached  in  this  manner,  and  the  recently  completed  Nixon 
Theater,  in  Pittsburg,  has  a  double  ramp  reaching  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  balcony,  with  a  slope  of  about  one  in  twelve. 
Both  of  these  theaters  were  designed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Iroquois.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  device  would  ob- 
viate a  certain  amount  of  danger  from  panic.  Surely  no  crowd 
can  with  safety  be  compelled  to  go  down  stairs  in  a  hurry. 

In  more  recent  theater  fires  the  chief  source  of  danger  has  gen- 
erally been  something  connected  with  the  electrical  work,  and  it  is 
a  fact  beyond  question  that  electric  installations,  especially  on  the 
stage,  are  often  of  a  character  to  invite  trouble.  A  modern  stage 
will  consume  current  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  thousand  amperes 
per  hour,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  this  extremely 
important  feature  of  the  building.  In  the  first  place,  the  supply 
to  the  stage-lights  should  be  entirely  independent  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  house,  and  the  current  for  the  auditorium,  the  lobbies  and 
the  dressing-rooms  should  not  even  be  taken  to  the  stage  switch- 
board, but  should  be  controlled  in  another  part  of  the  house,  so 
that  thev  could  in  no  circumstances  be  aflFected  bv  anv  accident 
on  the  stage.  It  is  customary  to  depend  for  protection  against 
overloading  entirely  upon  fuses.  These  are  most  unreliable  safe- 
guards as  applied  even  under  the  most  careful  supervision,  and  as 
a  matter  of  actual  fact  circuits  on  a  stage  are  generally  fused  so 
high  that  fuses  would  not  melt  until  after  a  good  deal  of  damage 
has  been  done.  Besides,  in  the  hurry  of  making  temporary  con- 
nections, the  stage  electricians  are  by  no  means  always  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  fuse  which  is  used,  and  an  interesting  collection 
might  be  made  of  various  sorts  of  devices  which  have  been  found 
doing  duty  as  fuses,  which  would  include  cold  chisels,  sections  of 
0000  wire,  hair-pins  and  ten-penny  nails.  The  only  efficient  de- 
vice at  present  available  is  an  automatic  circuit  breaker.     These 
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should  be  installed  on  every  circuit  of  any  size,  and  if  they  are 
used  intelligently  they  constitute  a  very  reliable  protection.  Ex- 
posed arcs  of  every  kind  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  every 
switch  should  be  enclosed  for  protection  in  such  manner  that 
sparking  at  the  contacts  could  not  possibly  communicate  fire  to 
anything. 

As. regards  the  exits  and  passages  leading  from  the  auditorium 
to  out-of-doors,  they  should  never  be  left  unlighted  for  a  moment, 
and  the  electric  wires  and  the  outlets  should  be  so  protected  that 
nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  fixtures  could  cause  a  total 
stoppage  of  the  light.  When  the  panic  seized  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Iroquois  Theater,  and  they  rushed  toward  the  exits, 
it  was  to  find  the  lights  all  out  and  they  themselves  in  total  dark- 
ness. There  is  no  evidence  at  present  public  to  show  whether  the 
lights  were  turned  off  by  some  over-excited  attendant,  or  whether 
connection  was  broken  by  the  fire  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  install  devices  which  would  be  quite  independent  of 
either  possibility.  A  small  storage-battery  can  be  arranged  in 
shunt  with  the  current  supplied  to  at  least  one  outlet  in  each  cor- 
ridor and  stairway,  the  battery  constantly  charging  while  the  lamp 
is  in  direct  operation  from  the  street  current,  and  lighting  up  by 
drawing  on  the  battery  when  the  street  supply  is  cut  off.  This 
is  a  device  which  costs  onlv  a  few  dollars,  and  has  been  installed  in 
some  theaters.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  required  by 
law  everywhere. 

The  Boston  Building  law  prescribes  that  no  boiler,  furnace,  en- 
gine or  heating  apparatus,  except  pipes,  shall  be  located  under 
the  auditorium  nor  under  any  passage  or  stairway  of  any  exit  of 
a  theater.  This  provision  does  not  obtain  in  Chicago  nor  in  many 
of  our  cities.  As  theaters  are  almost  universally  now  required  to 
be  of  fireproof  construction,  the  boiler-room  can  be  made  perfectly 
safe  almost  anywhere,  and  the  only  object  in  keeping  it  away  from 
under  the  stage  or  auditorium  is  to  prevent  its  being  used  as  a 
storeroom  for  rubbish,  which  is  generally  the  fate  of  every  com- 
partment, large  or  small,  within  reach  of  the  stage  manager. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  theater  in  this  country  which 
fully  answers  all  the  requirements  of  safety  indicated  above.  The 
laws  in  several  of  our  cities  prescribe  that  scenery  shall  be  fire- 
proof, but  it  is  never  done.  The  scenery  is  generally  brought  to 
the  theater  with  each  company  that  arrives,  and  is  allowed  to  go 
up  without  a  protest  from  any  one.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  rubbish  necessarily  accumulating  all  the  time  about  a  stage,  and 
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each  company  usually  has  some  special  ideas  about  arrangement  of 
scenes,  and  more  particularly  about  the  electrical  work.     Conse- 
quently, when  a  system  is  put  in  order,  it  seldom  stays  so,  and  it 
requires  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  and  an 
amount  of  electrical  knowledge  and  ingenuity  beyond  what  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  stage  electrician,  to  prevent  the  stage  and 
the  electrical  fittings  getting  in  such  condition  that  a  slight  break 
or  short  circuit  might,  without  repression,  result  in  serious  dam- 
age.    Tp  say,  however,  that  a  theater  cannot  be  made  perfectly 
secure  against  fire  is  to  deny  the  facts.     We  can  build  our  struc- 
tures and  equipment  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  danger  from  fire  either  on  account  of  scenery  or  even  through 
carelessness.     Then  if,  in  addition  to  that,  our  laws  compelled  us 
to  make  our  exits  on  a  more  generous  scale,  to  give  ample  lobbies 
in  which  a  crowd  can  spread  itself  out  and  recover  from  panic, 
the  liability  to  such  fatalities  as  the  Iroquois  Theater  would  be 
enormously  reduced.     Nothing  can  absolutely  guard  against  the 
danger  of  panic.     We  have  only  to  recall  the  shocking  catastrophe 
associated  with  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  and  the  panic  which 
seized  the  crowd  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  appreciate  that  it  is 
the  people  themselves  whom  the  spectators  have  most  to  fear. 
But  we  can  surely  head  off  the  panic  by  making  a  blaze  in  the 
theater  an  impossibility,  and  a  panic-stricken  crowd  which  has 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  itself  out  will  speedily  recover  from  its 
alarm. — C.  H.  Blackall,  in  "The  American  Architect,"  January 

9,  1904.  

UNREST. 


Why  should  we  wish  or  care  to  know 
Why  all  is  changing  here  below? 
Why  outward  life  should  ebb  and  flow? 
Or  why  our  thoughts  should  shift  and  sway, 
And  like  our  dreams  should  pass  away? 
We  backward  turn  and  lingering  yearn 
For  that  which  never  can  return : 
For,  all  our  life,  our  sense  of  being 
Lies  in  the  fulness  of  our  seeing, 
Not  the  fleeting  things  we  borrow, 
Or  the  phantoms  of  to-morrow, 
But  the  splendor  and  the  play 
Of  that  rich  life  that's  here  to-day. 
Winchester,  Mass.,  February  10,  1904.  — E.  A.  Brackett 
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By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Epithelioma  Cured  by  Radiotherapy. — MM.  Horet  and 
Desfosses  presented  to  the  Societe  Medicale  des  Hopitaux  a  pa- 
tient, 64  years  old,  who  had  an  epithelioma  of  the  face  during  six 
years  ('*Le  Progres  Medical,^^  Jan.  23,  1904). 

When  the  patient  was  examined  the  first  time  by  the  authors 
of  the  communication  he  had  all  the  left  wing  of  the  nose  eaten 
by  the  tumor.  The  sore  measured  3.5  c.  in  height  by  2.5  c.  in 
breadth.  The  examination  after  bioscopy  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
as  localized  epithelioma. 

The  treatment  employed  for  the  patient  was  radiotherapy. 
During  the  first  month  it  absorbed  six  unities  of  the  instrument  of 
Holzkniecht,  5  rays  of  the  radiochronometer  of  Benoist;  during 
the  second  month  it  absorbed  six  unities.  The  result  has  been  the 
following:  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  falling  away  of  the 
crusts,  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhages;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  the  pain  disappeared,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  month 
cicatrization  was  complete. 

Action  of  Roentgen  Rays  on  Animal  Tissues. — MM.  R. 
Lepine  and  Boulud  have,  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  found 
that  fragments  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  exposed  to  the  Roentgen 
rays  manifested  a  power  of  reduction  much  stronger  than  similar 
pieces  left  shaded  from  these  rays.  The  diflFerence  exceeded  in 
one  case  25  per  cent:  the  average  in  five  tests  was  \2  per  cent. 
Exposed  to  the  rays  during  less  than  an  hour  the  pulp  of  the  dog's 
liver  holds  almost  always  less  glycogen  and  more  sugar  than  is 
found  in  the  pulp,  and  the  sum  of  the  glycogen  and  the  sugar  is 
also  less.  The  first  eflFect  of  the  X-rays  is  to  favor  the  glycogenic 
and  the  hypatic  glycolyses.  But  when  the  exposure  has  been  pro- 
longed beyond  an  hour  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  the  glyco- 
genic and  the  hypatic  glycolyses  are  diminished.  The  conditions 
hold  the  same  for  the  blood,  in  which  case  the  glycogen  and  the 
glycose  are  at  first  favored  by  the  Roentgen  rays,  while  the  radio- 
logic action,  more  or  less  prolonged,  diminishes,  and  may,  per- 
haps, arrest  both. 
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.  Helenin  in  Emphysema. — M.  Marey  ("Le  Progres  Medical/* 
March  5,  1904),  describing  the  treatment  of  emphysema  by 
helenin,  says :  Under  the  influence  of  this  agent  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  ceases  to  be  obstructed,  and  respiration 
is  performed  freely;  a  result  that  Dr.  de  Korab  has  determined 
often,  not  only  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  but  also  by  means 
of  polygraph,  an  instrument  for  registering,  invented  by  M.  le 
Professeur  Marey,  which  Professeur  Constantin  Paul  placed  at  his 
service  at  the  Lariboisiere.  The  oppression  ceases  and  the 
breathing  becomes,  as  he  explains  it,  like  the  traveler  ascending 
the  hills  in  upper  Austria.  Thus  he  expresses  the  freedom  of 
breathing  as  the  result  of  the  beneficent  action  of  helenin  in 
emphysema. 

Under  the  Head  of  Practical  Medicine.  "Le  Progres  Medi- 
cal'' has  the  following  on : 

HELENIN   AND   ITS   THERAPEUTIC   APPLICATIONS. 

Helenin,  a  solid  body,  crystallized  in  quadrangular,  colorless 
prisms,  insoluble  in  warm  alcohol,  ether,  the  essences,  kereosolene, 
gives  very  remarkable  therapeutic  results  which  have  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  de  Korab  in  divers  communications,  notably  to 
the  Societe  de  Biologie  and  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  It 
calms  the  cough,  lessens  the  expectoration,  facilitates  the  respira- 
tion, is  possessed  of  a  real  power  as  a  bactericide.  It  possesses, 
besides,  a  preventive  and  a  curative  action  in  hempptysis ;  it  ex- 
cites the  appetite,  aids  digestion.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  reliable  remedy 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  pre- 
scribed under  the  form  of  globules  d'helenine  des  Dr.  de  Korab  a 
la  de  3  a  6  par  jour.. 

The  Measure  of  the  Physioijogical  Activity  of  the  Kid- 
neys.— M.  le  Prof.  Grehant  presented  a  communication  to  the 
Societe  Frangaise  d'Hygiene  recently,  giving  the  results  of  his 
studies  on  the  variations  of  urea  in  the  blood  and^in  the  urine. 
He  commenced  these  studies  years  ago,  for  they  were  the  subject 
of  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  sciences  in  1870,  and  have  led  him 
to  conclusions  of  great  importance. 

He  uses  in  his  experiments  an  apparatus  designed  by  himself, 
of  which  he  gave  a  description.  He  uses  the  action  of  nitrous 
vapors  on  the  urea,  and  employs  as  a  reactive  a  solution  of  0.8  gr. 
of  metallic  mercury  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

The  results  obtained  are  rigorously  accurate  and  the  reaction 
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is  produced  only  for  the  urea,  as  is  shown  by  the  respective  quan- 
tities of  nitrous  and  carbonic  acids  produced. 

With  this  exact  method  of  dosing  the  urea  it  is  possible  to 
measure  the  physiological  activity  of  the  kidneys  by  establishing 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  the  blood 
and  that  contained  in  the  urine. 

The  normal  relation  for  the  dc^  is  1.124  c,  showing  with  what 
activity  the  elimination  of  urine  is  made  by  the  kidney. 

M.  Grehant  was  unable  to  determine  this  relation  in  man  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  blood  in  a  normal  state  in 
a  healthy  person,  but  he  found  that.it  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.  This  was  the  case  in  an 
example  furnished  to  him  by  M.  Widal.  After  the  death  of  a 
man  caused  by  an  accident  it  descended  to  i.io  c,  the  respective 
quantities  of  urea  being:  for  the  blood,  0.155;  for  the  urine,  1.55. 
In  this  case  the  urea  was  in  proportion  much  higher  in  the  blood 
than  in  the  normal  condition. 

M.  Lematte  asked  if  the  reaction  is  disturbed  by  other  nitro- 
genous compounds  in  the  urine. 

M.  Grehant  replied  in  the  negative.  The  equality  of  the  vol- 
umes of  carbonic  and  nitrogen  furnished  by  the  reactive  showed 
clearly  that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion exclusively. 

M.  Foveau  de  Courmelles  asked  if  M.  Grehant  had  studied  the 
urine  of  vegetarians. 

M.  Grehant  said  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  rab- 
bit, for  example,  contains  much  less  urea  than  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. As  for  vegetarians,  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  their  urine. 

M.  Ed.  Joltrain  feared  that  the  ureic  report  viewed  by  M.  Gre- 
hant was  not  sufficient  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  renal  ac- 
tivity. There^  were  morbid  states  in  which  the  kidneys  certainly 
injured,  as  in  the  case  of  epithelial  nephritis,  allowed  the  urea 
normally,  while  retained  in  the  economy  almost  absolutely. 

M.  Grehant  replied  that  his  studies  had  thus  far  led  him  ex- 
clusively to  the  relations  of  urea;  his  procedure,  very  exact 
in  dosage,  allowed  him  to  obtain  results  very  precise. 

M.  le  Dr.  Bremond  asked  if  in  these  conditions  M.  Grehant 
would  be  disposed  to  modify  the  title  of  his  communication,  by 
putting  "Measure  of  One  of  the  Elements  of  Activity,'^  etc. 
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M.  le  Prof.  Grehant  accepted  this  modification  of  form. 

The  president  thanked  M.  le  Prof.  Grehant  for  his  interesting 
conununication,  and  all  the  members  present  expressed  their  agree- 
ment by  loud  applause. 

Carbonic  Acid  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — In  bringing 
forward  his  carbonic  acid  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  Hugo  Weber 
("Zeit.  f.  Tuberc.  u.  Heilstattenwesen,"  Vol.  LV,  No.  6,  and 
"British  Medical  Journal,"  Nov.  7,  1903)  says  that  he  influences 
the  disposition  and  thus  indirectly  destroys  the  bacilli.  The  sana- 
torium treatment  aims  in  the  same  direction.  If  one  speaks  of 
improving  the  nutrition  and  the  general  bodily  strength,  or  of  an 
increased  carbonic  acid  production,  one  speaks  of  the  same  thing. 
He  reports  60  per  cent,  cures,  and  states  that  he  is  careful  to  take 
the  term  "cure"  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  is  prepared  to  demon- 
strate his  cases.  The  principle  is  the  antagonism  between  CO^ 
and  phthisis. 

Turning  to  the  method  of  COj  production,  Weber  finds  that  the 
best  is  the  exhibition  of  levulose,  which  can  even  be  oxidized  by 
diabetics.  He  found  that  it  is  not  rare  to  obtain  in  a  week  an 
increase  in  weight  of  300  or  400  grams  by  giving  levulose  to 
weakly  children.  He  describes  several  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
which  levulose  acted  almost  magically,  especially  one  of  a  child  of 
8  years  to  whom  he  gave  four  teaspoonfuls  of  levulose  a  day,  and 
succeeded  in  arresting  and  curing  a  seemingly  hopeless  case.  One 
can  almost  effect  a  cure  with  levulose  alone  in  adults,  but  in  some 
cases,  if  no  improvement  takes  place,  he  injects  perfectly  pure 
liquid  paraffin,  subcutaneously,  in  doses  of  10  ccm.  twice  a  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  as  many  as  200  injections.  They 
must  be  made  beneath  subcutaneous  adipose  layer  and  not  merely 
beneath  the  skin.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  report  on  50  fur- 
ther cases  which  will  give  the  same  percentage  of  cures  as  his 
first  55  cases  did. 

New  Anaesthetic. — Hungarian  dentists  and  chemists  claim 
to  have  discovered  a  valuable  local  anaesthetic,  an  alkaloid,  "nervo- 
cidine,''  the  hydrochloride  of  which  is  stated  to  have  properties 
similar  to  cocaine,  but  to  produce  a  much  more  lasting  anaesthesia. 
The  base  is  obtained  from  an  Indian  plant,  "gasu  basu,''  the  prop- 
erties of  the  leaves  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  Dalma,  who 
successfully  employed  them  in  painful  pulpitis  with  such  good 
results  that  he  reported  that  the  drug  might  displace  arsenic  for 
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dental  purposes.  B.  von  Fenyvessy  has  investigated  the  proper- 
ties of  the  alkaloidal  hydrochloride,  as  prepared  by  Dalma,  which 
is  yellow,  amorphous,  hygroscopic  powder,  readily  sdublt  in  water. 
It  produces  marked  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  in  a  o.i  or  0.2  per 
cent,  solution,  which  is  very  persistent,  and  a  o.i  per  cent,  solu- 
tion brushed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  also  gives 
marked  anaesthesia.  Stronger  solutions^  exceeding  0.5  per  cent., 
produce  irritation  of  the  cornea,  and  a  2  per  cent,  solution  causes 
ulcerative  keratitis  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  which  lasts  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  anaesthesia  also  lasts.  It  does  not  appear  to 
produce  anaesthesia  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Its  general  effect 
is  that  of  a  paralyzing  poison.  Although  its  anaesthetic  effect  is 
much  more  prolonged  than  that  of  cocaine,  the  length  of  time 
necessary  before  this  effect  supervenes,  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
drug,  and  the  toxic  symptoms  it  produces  do  not  point  to  the 
probability  of  its  being  of  general  service,  except  perhaps  in  den- 
tal practice. — From  United  States  Consul-General  Hughes,  Co- 
burg,  Germany,  Sept.  21,  1903. 

Purification  of  Milk  by  Ozonization. — An  apparatus  in  use 
in  Germany  for  the  purification  of  milk  by  ozonization  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  milk  contained  in  a  vessel  flows  thence  in  a  thin 
stream  into  another  vessel,  placed  below.  The  wires  and  carbon 
points  of  a  strong  electric  battery  are  so  arranged  that  the  light 
arc  passes  through  the  stream  or  near  it.  The  ozone  which  is 
thereby  engendered  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  kill  all  micro-organisms  contained  in  the  milk. — Richard 
Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  October  14,  1903. 

The  Curability  of  Tuberculosis. — When  Dr.  Victor  C. 
X'aughan,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  speaking  before  the  members  of  the  Shiawassee 
County  Medical  Society,  recently,  he  startled  them  by  remarking 
that  consumption  is  the  most  easily  curable  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  serious  diseases.  He  took  the  view  that  only  the  hopeless 
cases  come  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  and  that  when  his  advice 
is  sought  the  patient  is  already  so  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  assaults  made  on  the  system  by  the  disease.  His 
statements  provoked  a  warm  discussion,  but  Dr.  Vaughan  stuck 
to  his  text. — "Detroit  Medical  Journal.'' 
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Sanitarian,  April,  1904. 


All  CoauBunieAtloBBt  business  and  otherwise,  all  exchanges  and  all  put^li- 
cations  for  reyiew  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  SST 
Clinton  Street,  BrooklTU,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  INSPECTORS. 

An  excellent  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  for  the  grading  and  increase  of  pay  of  in- 
spectors on  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City, 
which  merits  the  support  of  all  public-spirited  citizens.  It  amends 
the  charter  of  New  York  by  the  addition  of  a  section  providing 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1905,  all  Health  Depart- 
ment Inspectors  who  have  been  for  fifteen  years  in  that  work  shall 
be  classified  in  the  first  grade ;  those  of  ten  and  less  than  fifteen 
years'  service  in  the  second  grade ;  those  of  from  five  to  ten  years' 
service  in  the  third  grade,  and  all  of  less  than  five  years'  service, 
including  all  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Continuous  and  faithful  service  will  entitle  an  inspector  to  be 
advanced  from  a  lower  grade  to  a  higher  one  as  he  passes  the 
five,  ten  and  fifteen  year  periods  respectively.  The  pay  of  the 
several  grades  is  fixed  as  follows:  Fourth  grade,  $1,200  per  an- 
num; third  grade,  $1,500;  second  grade,  $1,800;  first  grade, 
$2,100.  These  salaries  are  subject  to  such  deductions  for  sick- 
ness, absence  on  vacation,  fines  and  forfeitures  as  the  Board  of 
Health  shall  prescribe  by  rules  applicable  to  all  grades  alike. 

The  work  of  the  Health  Department  is  a  service  of  experts.  It 
calls  for  special  knowledge,  and  in  no  branch  of  the  public  work 
is  experience  more  valuable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
qualified  to  pass  the  civil  service  examination  and  undertake  the 
duties  of  an  inspectorship  can  be  had  for  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 
He  should  be  a  physician  or  an  engineer,  and  to  secure  promotion 
he  must  give  up  all  opportunity  for  another  career.  If  after  five 
years  he  is  not  worth  $1,500  he  does  not  belong  in  the  service; 
and  if  after  fifteen  years,  by  which  time  the  average  inspector  will 
have  reached  or  passed  forty,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  a  salary  of 
$2,100  at  least,  he  has  absolutely  no  incentive  to  make  the  work  of 
the  department  more  than  a  temporary  convenience,  to  be  aban- 
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doned  as  soon  as  any  other  opportunity  is  offered.  Above  all 
things,  the  faithful  inspector  who  attends  to  his  duties  and  not 
to  his  "puir*  must  be  protected  against  the  injustice  of  remaining 
stationary  in  his  position  and  salary  while  new  men  with  more 
potent  influence  are  appointed  at  higher  salaries  and  put  over 
him. 

The  efficiency  of  the  public  sanitary  administration  depends 
upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  our  health  inspectors.  If 
they  are  inefficient  or  corrupt  the  Board  of  Health  is  powerless. 
The  salary  demands  of  the  inspectors  are  extremely  moderate,  and 
the  principle  for  which  they  contend  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  referred  to  is  too  sound  to  permit  discussion. 

THE    SPITTING    NUISANCE. 

Health  Commissioner  Darlington  has  caused  public  announce- 
ment to  be  made  that  no  further  leniency  is  to  be  shown 
toward  violators  of  the  provision  of  the  Sanitary  Code  that 
makes  spitting  in  public  a  misdemeanor.  Officers  of  the 
Health  Squad  have  been  ordered  to  make  summary  arrests  in 
all  cases.  The  abominable  habit  of  voiding  the  nasal  secretions 
by  blowing  the  nose  on  the  sidewalk  without  the  use  of  a  hand- 
kerchief is  rapidly  growing  as  must  be  evident  to  any  one  with 
habits  of  observation.  Whether  or  not  that  shares  with  spitting  in 
the  prohibition  we  do  not  know,  but  if  not,  it  should  be  specifically 
induded,  for  a  more  disgusting  practice  does  not  exist. 

ANOTHER   THEATER   ORDINANCE — NEW    REGULATIONS    FOR    SAFETY. 

Alderman  Harburger,  the  Chairman  of  the  Aldermanic  Com- 
mittee on<  Buildings,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  pre- 
sented a  report  from  his  committee  favoring  an  ordinance  to 
amend  the  building  code  in  regard  to  theater  construction. 

The  amendments  ordain  that  the  front  entrance  shall  be  not 
less  than  25  feet  in  width;  there  shall  be  an  open  court  of  not 
less  than  10  feet  in  width  in  the  rear  in  houses  of  less  than  1,800 
capacity,  and  not  less  than  14  feet  where  the  capacity  is  greater; 
the  staircase  from  the  upper  gallery  shall  be  not  less  than  4  feet 
wide  in  the  clear;  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  foyers,  lobbies, 
corridors,  passages  and  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  audience,  not  in- 
cluding aisle  space  between  seats,  shall  be  sufficient  to  contain 
the  entire  number  to  be  accommodated  on  said  floors  or  gallery, 
ki  the  ratio  of  150  superficial  feet  of  floor  room  for  every  100  per- 
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sons ;  on  the  first  or  main  floor  where  the  seating  capacity  is  500 
or  more  there  shall  be  at  least  16  feet  dear  back  of  the  last  row 
of  seats. 

The  report  was  referred  for  a  week  under  the  rule,  as  was  an- 
other report  from  the  same  committee  fixing  75  feet  as  the  height 
beyond  which  buildings  may  not  be  erected  unless  absolutely  fire- 
proof. 

TO  FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica a  conference  on  tuberculosis  was  held  on  the  13th  ultimo,  at 
the  Educational  Alliance,  on  East  Broadway.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Henry  White,  Secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  presided.  The  speeches,  in  Yiddish  and  German,  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Dr.  David  Blaustein,  Superintendent 
of  the  Educational  Alliance,  and  Joseph  Barondess. 

Paul  Kennaday,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Conventions  on 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  explained  the 
object  of  the  conference,  saying : 

**We  are  not  assembled  to-night  to  fight  contractors,  but  to 
fight  the  greatest  enemy  of  mankind.  It  is  a  disease  which  kills 
thousands  every  year,  and  most  of  its  victims  in  this  city  are 
people  of  the  East  Side.  It  is  no  more  than  a  germ,  a  tiny  bit  of 
life  that  can  only  be  seen  through  a  powerful  microscope.  You 
could  bring  thousands  of  them  together,  and  they  could  not  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  they  are  the  more  dangerous  because  they 
cannot  be  seen. 

"This  enemy  can  be  successfully  fought  by  preserving  caution. 
We  can  defy  this  germ  by  keeping  ourselves,  our  living  rooms,  and 
our  workshops  clean.  It  thrives  amid  dirt,  and  by  removing  un- 
cleanliness  we  can  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  disease.'' 

TUBERCULOSIS    SEASIDE    PLAN. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  be  attacked  in  a  new  quarter  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East 
22d  street,  which  has  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  maintenance 
at  the  seaside  of  children  less  than  15  years  old,  who  suffer  from 
non-pulmonary  forms  of  the  disease.  This  will  be  the  first  sea- 
side hospital  exclusively  for  tuberculous  children  in  America,  al- 
though in  France  such  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  treated  at  the  seaside, 
it  being  generally  held  by  experts  that  the  ocean  air  is  the  best 
for  such  patients  whose  lungs  are  unaffected. 
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There  are  said  to  be  nearly  4,000  children  in  the  New  York 
tenements  suffering  from  scrofula,  tuberculous  joints  and  lymph 
lobes.  Several  hospital  beds  have  been  provided  for  them,  and 
the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  the  Society  for  the  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled  give  special  treatment,  but  the  new  hospital 
appears  to  be  a  much-needed  institution  in  the  same  field. 

The  Association  makes  the  experiment  on  the  strength  of  re- 
ports to  its  Board  of  Managers,  by  John  Seely  Ward,  Jr.,  who 
has  studied  the  subject  abroad.  Herbert  Townsend,  President  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Tuberculosis, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  new  hospital,  which  is  to  be  maintained 
with  funds  contributed  to  the  fresh-air  work,  and  not  from  those 
given  for  general  relief  purposes. 

THE  NEW  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL  A  MODEL  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

The  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  was  thrown  open  for  inspection, 
March  nth.  The  buildings,  with  the  air-space  courts,  occupy  the 
block  extending  from  Madison  to  Fifth  avenue,  and  from  looth 
to  10 1  St  street,  ten  buildings  in  all,  connected  by  corridors  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolation  house,  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  suffering  from  contagious  dis- 
eases. Millions  of  dollars  in  donations  from  the  poorest  to  the 
richest  of  the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  are  crystallized  in 
the  marbles  and  enameled  tiles  of  the  big  structure. 

Except  in  the  monumental,  or  structural,  portions  of  the  build- 
ings, there  is  an  utter  absence  of  sharp  comers,  or  angles,  thus 
minimizing  dust  accumulation,  and  making  cleansing  easy.  An- 
other evidence  of  the. care  for  cleanliness  is  in  the  number  of  por- 
celain bath-tubs,  these  being  ninety-six.  In  addition  there  are 
portable  baths  for  each  of  the  many  wards.  The  construction  of 
the  buildings  that  will  comfortably  house  456  patients  has  been 
entirely  designed  with  the  idea  of  light,  ventilation,  disinfection 
and  isolation. 

The  roofs  of  the  medical,  surgical,  private  hospital,  the  chil- 
dren's and  isolation  houses  have  been  provided  with  glass  indo- 
sures  for  convalescent  patients.  These  may  be  opened  in  fair, 
vw»arm  weather. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  administration  building.  In 
•the  basement  are  the  visitors*  waiting-room,  dining-rooms,  pan- 
'tries  for  the  resident,  lay  and  medical  staffs,  and  storerooms.  On 
!the  first  floor  are  the  reception  and  examining-rooms,  together 
-with  quarters  for  the  various  resident  officials.     On  the  second 
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floor  are  the  rooms,  magnificent  in  quartered  oak,  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  committee,  and  the  ladies'  auxiliary.  The  latter 
has  an  ante-room  filled  with  every  sort  of  linen,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  to  be  sewn  into  garments  for  the  patients. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  synagogue,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
two  hundred. 

The  fifth  floor  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  operating  rooms, 
the  central  one  being  dedicated  by  Benjamin  Stern  to  the  memory 
of  his  brother,  Bernard  Stem.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  its  large  window  panes  and  floor  of 
vitreous  tile.  There  are  two  tiers  of  seats,  reached  by  galleries 
from  the  floor  above.  On  either  side  of  the  operating-room,  with 
its  ceiling  seventeen  feet  above  the  floor  and  forming  a  marble 
dome,  are  rooms  fitted  with  blanket  warmers  and  dust-proof 
instrument  caskets.  In  addition  there  is  a  room  for  sterilization. 
Everything  known  to  modern  medical  science  is  included  in  the 
equipment.  The  same  is  true  of  the  four  additional  and  smaller 
operating-rooms  on  this  floor.  There  is  a  photographic  darkroom 
and  an  X-ray  room,  with  cabinets  for  filing  radiographs. 

The  Medical  Building,  to  the  east  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, has  in  its  basement  a  complete  modern  hydrotherapeutic  de- 
partment. There  are  also  emergency  wards  for  the  temporary 
care  of  accident  cases.  Here  are  the  550  lockers  where  the  disin- 
fected clothing  of  patients  is  kept  until  the  discharge  of  patients. 

Two  rooms  containing  two  beds  each  have  been  dedicated  by 
Max  Nathan  and  E.  Asiel,  respectively ;  the  former  is  for  use  of 
alumnae  of  the  Nurses'  Training  School ;  the  latter,  intended  for 
general  medical  purposes,  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  Lina  AsieL 

The  pantries  are  reached  directly  by  the  freight  elevator,  upon 
which  the  food  is  brought  up  from  the  kitchen  in  electrically 
warmed  trucks.  Each  pantry  is  fitted  out  as  a  small  kitchen, 
with  gas-range,  large  copper  sink,  porcelain-lined  refrigerator  (fed 
with  brine  from  the  central  refrigerating  plant),  a  steam-heated 
plate  warmer,  an  outlet  for  carbonated  water  (a  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  located  in  each  building),  and  closets 
for  dishes  and  other  supplies.  There  are  also  coflFee  grinding  and 
icecream-making  mechanical  plants. 

In  the  Surgical  Building  there  is  a  ward  of  twelve  beds,  en- 
dowed by  Miss  Rosie  Bernheimer,  and  an  eye  and  ear  depart- 
ment of  nineteen  beds.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  Joel  Goldberg 
and  the  Isaac  Blumenthal  wards. 

The  private  pavilion  dedicated  by  the  members  of  the  Guggen- 
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heim  family  to  the  memory  of  Barbara  Guggenheim  fronts  oa 
Fifth  avenue.  The  five  floors  are  divided  into  single  rooms  and 
suites  of  rooms  with  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  a  connecting  par- 
lor. There  are  accommodations  for  fifty-three  private  patients. 
On  the  fifth  floor  there  is  an  isolated  suite  of  rooms  for  operating 
purposes. 

The  Children's  Pavilion,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  son 
Lewis,  by  Henry  L.  Einstein,  has  on  its  four  upper  floors  wards 
of  fourteen  beds  each — ^bright,  cheery  rooms — that  are  fully  fur- 
nished to  the  smallest  details,  such  as  little  tables  and  chairs  for 
the  patients  who  can  be  taken  from  their  beds  for  play. 

The  Pathological  Department,  through  the  endowment  of 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  is  a  completely  equipped  building.  The  fur- 
niture is  of  quartered  oak.  The  Nurses'  Building,  fronting  on 
Madison  avenue,  affords  accommodations  for  150  student  nurses. 
On  the  sixth  floor  there  are  four  rooms  isolated  as  an  infirmarv 
and  kitchen  for  sick  nurses. 

The  Dispensary  is  fitted  up  with  various  departments  for  the 
treatment  of  ambulance  cases.     There  are  to  be  two  ambulances. 


MORTALITY    AND    MORBIDITY    REPORTS    AND 

REVIEWS. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Moreau  Morris  died,  March  17,  at  his  residence,  cm  East 
73d  street.  He  was  born  at  Stillwater,  June  19,  1825,  and  was 
graduated  in  1848  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
in  1866  Dr.  Morris  was  appointed  Health  Commissioner,  and 
from  1870  to  1872  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  and  State  Cattle  Commissioner.  In  1871 
he  became  Surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and 
served  until  1884.  Immediately  following  his  retirement  irom  the 
National  Guard  he  was  appointed  Tenement-House  Commissioner. 
On  the  conclusion  of  that  service,  a  few  years  later,  he  became 
associated  with  and  was  medical  director  of  the  American  Popular 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  company, 
in  1879,  he  again  took  office  in  the  city  health  service,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  being  at  that  time  special 
medical  inspector  of  all  institutions  having  the  care  of  children. 
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Dr.  Morris'  contributions  to  literature  were  chiefly  on  sanitary 
subjects,  particularly  on  house  and  soil  drainage,  and  for  the  most 
part  to  the  early  volumes  of  The  Sanitarian.  He  was  married 
in  April,  1848,  to  Lydia  C.  Thayer,  who  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  has  left  two  children. 

Dr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran 
Association,  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Health,  for  January,  1904,  7,735,000:  Total  number  of  deaths, 
12.238;  annual  death  rate,  18.7;  deaths  under  i  year,  1,750; 
deaths  i  to  5  years,  1,139;  deaths  at  70  years  and  over,  2,447; 
deaths  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  43;  typhoid  fever,  129; 
malarial  diseases,  9 ;  smallpox,  3 ;  scarlet  fever,  161 ;  measles,  95 ; 
ervsipelas,  36;  whooping-cough,  22;  croup  and  diphtheria,  318; 
diarrheal  diseases,  193;  consumption,  1,187;  pneumonia,  1,510; 
acute  respiratory  diseases  other  than  pneumonia,  1,097;  puerperal 
diseases,  106;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (not  acute  diar- 
rhea), 644;  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  991;  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system,  1,334;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  1,319; 
cancer,  459;  accidents  and  violence,  540;  old  age,  463;  general 
diseases  not  epidemic  (except  consumption  and  cancer),  470;  un- 
classified, 1,164. 

A  few  changes  in  the  classification  have  been  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  international  classification. 

Diarrheal  diseases  will  hereafter  be  limited  to  a  record  only  of 
those  occurring  under  five  years  of  age,  and  of  this  reporters  arc 
requested  to  make  note.  This  change  is  made  on  advice  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  pediatrics ;  it  is  not  likely  to  materially 
change  this  record  of  mortality  from  that  heretofore  made,  and 
will  make  exact  what  shall  come  under  this  head. 

Under  the  term  general  diseases  the  international  classification 
includes  (A)  epidemic  diseases,  and  (B)  other  general  diseases. 
Heretofore  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  record  separately 
of  the  latter.  They  are  now  taken  out  of  the  unclassified  group 
tod  made  a  special  record  of,  i.  e,,  all  of  them  not  already  spe- 
cially recorded.  Consumption  (pulmonary)  is  one  of  these,  and, 
as  heretofore,  witl  include  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  larynx; 
cancer,  likewise,  of  whatever  part,  will  remain  as  a  record.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  records  of  general  disease  now  made  will  in- 
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elude  death  from  diseases  specified  in  the  census  classification; 
tubercujiosis,  other  than  pulmonary;  Pott's  disease,  cold  abscess, 
white  swelling,  scrofula;  septicaemia,  glanders,  rabies,  trichinosis; 
syphilis,  rheumatism  and  gout,  diabetes,  scurvy;  exophthalmic 
goitre,  Addison's  disease,  anaemia  and  chlorosis ;  alcoholism,  acute 
and  chronic;  chronic  poisoning  from  whatever  cause  and  other 
general  diseases,  all  as  noted  on  the  classification  list.  Most  of 
this  has  heretofore  gone  into  the  unclassified  group,  beside  which 
it  is  now  placed  for  ready  comparability  with  past  records. 

Pneumonia  will  be  taken  out  of  the  group  of  acute  respiratory 
diseases  and  given  a  separate  record.  Its  growing  importance  in 
sanitary  affairs  makes  this  desirable.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  term  includes  only  acute  lobar  croupous  pneumonia,  and  that 
it  does  not  include  catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonia.  While  many 
prefixes  to  this  name  appear  on  our  death  returns,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  physicians  generally  understand  the  distinction  as  to 
the  infectious  disfsase  we  desire  to  specially  record. 

New  York  City,  3,838,024. — Total  number  of  deaths,  January, 
6,871 — annual  death  rate,  21.0:  Borough  of  Manhattan,  1,940,- 
121;  deaths,  3,858— death  rate,  22.7.  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
294,939;  deaths,  491 — 19.6.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1,334,952; 
deaths,  2,138 — 18.9.  Borough  of  Queens,  193,494;  deaths,  259 
— 15.7.     Borough  of  Richmond,  74,518;  deaths,  125 — 20.0. 

Vital  Statistics  for  1903. 

A  complete  statistical  report  of  deaths,  marriages  and  births  in 
Greater  New  York  during  the  year  1903  has  just  been  issued  by 
Q)nxmis$ioner  Darlington  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  report 
shows  that  all  told  there  were  67,864  deaths  from  various  causes 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903.  It  also  ahows  that 
during  the  ^ame  period  there  were  94,755  children  born.  There 
were  31,174  marriages  recorded  during  the  year.  The  average 
death  rate  in  all  the  boroughs  was  18.18. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  contained 
in  the  column  devoted  to  smallpox.  It  shows  that  during  the  en- 
tire year  there  were  but  43  cases  reported,  from  which  but  five 
deaths  resulted.  Twenty-four  of  the  cases  were  reported  from 
Manhattan  and  15  from  Brooklyn.  These  figures  go  a  long  way 
to  demonstrate  the  excellent  results  that  have  been  attained  by 
proper  vaccinations. 

The  report  shows  that  9,714  deaths  occurred  during  the  year 
from  pneumonia,  3,313  of  which  were  from  broncho-pneumonia. 
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There  were  5,831  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  Manhattan,  as  against 
2,910  in  Brooklyn.  From  various  forms  of  tuberculosis  9,403 
deaths  resulted  in  the  greater  city,  of  which  8,019  were  from 
consumption.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-onfc  tu- 
berculosis patients  died  in  Manhattan,  against  2,801  in  Broc^yn. 
Tj'phoid  fever  carried  oflF  653  victims  throughout  the  city  of  the 
3,671  cases  reported.  Of  diphtheria  and  croup,  there  were  re- 
ported altogether  18,317  cases.  Of  these,  2,190  died.  Ne- 
phritis and  Bright's  disease  claimed  5,636  victims  during  the  year, 
2,440  of  which  were  in  Manhattan,  and  2,123  in  Brooklyn. 

There  were  4,068  violent  deaths  reported,  of  which  805  died 
by  their  own  hands.  In  Manhattan  462  despondent  men  and 
women  ended  their  earthly  struggles  in  various  ways,  mostly  by 
carbolic  acid,  while  in  Brooklyn  234  persons  found  life  not  worth 
the  struggle. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  deaths,  22,044  were  children  5  years  old 
or  under.  There  died  in  Manhattan  12,529  children  under  5,  and 
in  Brooklyn,  7,068.  A  sliding  scale  of  deaths  according  to  ages, 
ranging  in  5  year  groups,  running  from  5  to  85,  shows  that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  reported  were  from  persons  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  35. 

California. — San  Francisco's  New  Board  of  Health. — On 
January  9,  1904  ("Occidental  Medical  Times"  for  February),  "the 
fdlowing  gentlemen,  being  duly  appointed  by  Mayor  Schmitz, 
were  enrolled  with  the  power  to  manage  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  local  government :  James  W.  Ward,  homeopathist ; 
J.  Coplin  Stinson,  regular;  J.  F.  Poheim,  regular;  J.  V.  Hughes, 
regular;  William  A.  Harvey,  eclectic.  On  entrance  to  the  room, 
each  member  of  this  board  was  handed  a  resdution  declaring 
certain  positions  void,  and,  under  another  name,  they  were  imme- 
diately filled.  Two-thirds  of  the  employees  were  removed  at  one 
blow.  An  upheaval  was  expected,  but  its  unwarrantableness  and 
rapidity  were  startling.  ...  It  was  claimed,  by  such  whole- 
sale removal  of  the  old  appointees,  the  expense  of  the  office  could 
be  reduced  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  truth,  how- 
ever,  shows  that,  with  the  appointments  made  so  far,  the  absolute 
reduction  was  about  four  thousand  dollars.  ...  A  compari- 
son then  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  service  men  discharged  and 
those  employed  to  take  their  places  showed  an  apparent  reduction 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But  in  order  to  supply  the  depart- 
ment with  sufficient  force,  the  small  number  of  non-qualified  em- 
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ployees  of  the  old  board  had  to  be  increased  to  the  tune  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  year,  which  almost  wiped  out  their 
claim  for  a  reduction  of  even  four  thousand  dollars,  which  will 
surely  be  done  when  the  service  is  raised  to  its  necessary  number. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Schmitz  has  for  two  years  violated  law,  and  every 
form  of  decency,  to  negative  the  work  of  the  retiring  board;  he 
has  opposed  every  effort  for  improvement,  advance,  or  the  truth ; 
he  has  abused  and  condemned  these  men  on  all  occasions,  and  has 
appointed  successors  to  them,  between  whom  and  the  members  of 
the  old  board  a  comparison  would  be  decidedly  insulting.  .  .  . 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  advised  their  removal ;  the  profes- 
sion should  stand  up  to  a  man  and  demand  it.  The  blow  g^ven 
the  profession  by  these  acts  is  by  no  means  so  embarrassing  as  that 
administered  the  civil  service;  men  standing  high,  lawfully  and 
efficiently,  in  these  ranks,  were  removed  without  a  word  or  trial." 

Plague. — Cases  reported  in  February,  6;  March  ist,  2. 

Los  Angeles,  160,000. — Health  report  for  February:  Deaths, 
289 — 32  under  5  years;  death  rate,  21.67.  From  specific  infec- 
tious diseases,  92;  tuberculosis,  67 — "15  had  lived  here  less  than 
three  months,  10  between  three  and  six  months,  4  between  six 
and  twelve  months,  14  between  one  and  five  years,  5  between  five 
and  ten  years,  12  over  ten  years,  unknown  4,  life  3." 

Colorado. — Denver,  175,000.  Report  for  December:  Deaths, 
260;  premature  and  still  births,  10;  51  under  5  years;  death  rate, 
per  annum,  17.82.  Deaths  from  phthisis,  52 — 2  contracted  else- 
where; typhoid  fever,  6  cases,  5  deaths;  smallpox,  12  cases; 
chickenpox,  3  cases ;  diphtheria,  45  cases,  2  deaths ;  scarlet  fever, 
56  cases,  5  deaths ;  measles,  48  cases ;  erysipelas,  10  cases,  2  deaths ; 
deaths  from  heart  diseases,  11;  pneumonia,  41;  broncho-pneu- 
monia, 2;  nephritis,  9;  cancer,  9. 

Connecticut. — Bulletin  for  January:  Deaths,  1,428 — 82  more 
than  in  December,  and  8  more  than  in  January  of  last  year,  and 
35  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  January  for  the 
five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate  was  17.8  for  the  large 
towns;  for  the  small  towns,  19.6;  for  the  whole  State,  18.3. 
Deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarrhea,  308 
— ^21.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported:  Measles,  1,736  cases  in 
69  towns;  scarlet  fever,  180  in  43  towns;  diphtheria  and  croup, 
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138  in  33  towns;  whooping-cough,  65  in  10  towns;  typhoid  fever, 
36  in  18  towns;  consumption,  37  in  13  towns. 

District  of  Columbia,  300,902 — 91,603  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  on  Saturday,  March  5,  1904,  numbered  160, 
which  is  but  I  more  than  occurred  during  the  previous  week  and 
15  more  than  occurred  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Of  the  recent  deaths  loi  were  white  and  59  were  col- 
ored. These  represent  a  death  rate  of  24.8  per  1,000  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  33.5  of  the  colored,  and  a  death  rate  for  the  entire 
population  of  27.5.  These  rates  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1903  were  21.8,  32.6  and  25.3,  respectively.  The  prevailing  dis- 
eases responsible  for  deaths  during  last  week  were :  Pneumonia, 
28;  consumption,  21;  heart  diseases,  14;  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
10;  apoplexy,  9;  bronchitis,  6,  and  malignant  growths,  6. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
viz.,  from  31  to  39,  there  being  10  new  cases  reported,  and  but  2 
discharges. 

Of  scarlet  fever  there  was  a  decrease  during  the  week  of  5  in 
the  number  of  cases;  11  cases  developed  and  16  were  discharged, 
which  leaves  60  cases  in  all,  quarantined  in  37  different  premises. 

The  cases  of  diphtheria  were  increased  by  5.  Six  new  cases 
were  reported,  with  but  i  discharge,  leaving  a  total  number  under 
observation  of  18,  quarantined  in  8  premises. 

Illinois. — Chicago.  Statement  of  mortality  for  the  month  of 
February,  1904,  compared  with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  1903.  Death  rates  computed  on  estimat- 
ed mid-year  populations  of  1,950,000  for  1904,  and  of  1,820,000 
for  1903: 

Feb,,  Jan.,  Feb., 

1904.  1904.  1903. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 2,705  2,361  2,570 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000. .   17.92  14.24  18.30 

By  ages : 

Under  i  year 499  439  451 

Between  i  and  5  years 215  180  291 

Over  60  years 618  533  579 

Important  causes  of  death : 

Acute  intestinal  diseases 91  83  97 

Apoplexy   63  64  52 


/ 
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Bright's  disease 165  156  150 

Bronchitis 141  123  138 

Consumption   278  248  242 

Cancer 100  85  85 

Convulsions  73  59  70 

Diphtheria 38  40  50 

Heart  diseases 195  205  191 

Influenza 31  22  38 

Measles  o  i  21 

Nervous  diseases 104  95  10& 

Pneumonia   686  504  58CK 

Scarlet  fever. 26  15  33. 

Smallpox   o  i  11 

Suicide  ,....., 32  31  41 

Typhoid  fever 33  30  54 

Violence  (other  than  suicide) .  116  no  89 

Whooping-cough  o  i  35 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1903 :  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Official  Register  of  Legally  Qualified  Physicians.  The 
laws  governing  this  board  and  the  regulations  in  virtue  of  those 
laws,  summarized  in  this  report,  attest  the  justness  of  accorded 
leadership  to  this  board  in  the  promotion  of  medical  education 
and  for  efficiency  in  maintaining  the  highest  standard  of  State 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  It  comprehends  the  requirements 
for  medical  practice  in  the  United  States,  medical  practice  acts 
of  the  several  States,  schedule  of  reputable  medical  colleges,  de- 
cisions of  Illinois  courts  on  criminal  and  questionable  practices^ 
advertisers,  vendors,  etc. ;  quarantines,  liabilities  of  municipalities 
for  needful  restrictions  and  responsibilities;  in  short,  the  volume 
is  replete  with  practical  knowledge  on  State  medicine  fortified 
by  law. 

Indiana. — The  January  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health : 
3,177  deaths — 14.8  per  1,000.  In  the  corresponding  month  last 
year  there  were  2,910  deaths;  rate,  13.2.  By  certain  ages  the 
deaths  were :  Under  i  year,  493,  or  16.4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number ;  i  to  5  years,  226 ;  65  years  and  over,  930,  or  30.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  By  certain  causes:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  361; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  37 ;  typhoid,  38 ;  diphtheria,  45 ;  scar- 
let fever,  25;  measles,  38;  whooping-cough,  7;  pneumonia,  540; 
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diarrheal  diseases,  23;  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  41 ;  influenza,  50; 
puerperal  fever,  15;  cancer,  103 ;.  violence,  132;  smallpox,  8. 

City  and  Country, — ^The  city  rate  was  18.8,  and  the  country, 
12.8.  Seventeen  per  cent,  of  city  deaths  were  under  i  year  of 
age,  and  15.9  per  cent,  in  the  country.  For  old  people,  however, 
the  rates  were:  G>untry,  34.3  per  cent.,  and  cities,  26.5.  The 
cities  showed  a  higher  rate  than  the  country  in  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  diarrheal  diseases, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  puerperal  fever  and  violence.  The  coun- 
try rates  were  higher  for  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza  and 
cancer. 

Tonsillitis  was  the  most  prevalent  disease,  and  measles  the  next 
most  prevalent.  Pneumonia  was  very  bad,  for  it  stands  fourth 
and  caused  540  deaths.  The  dreaded  cerebrospinal  meningitis  was 
the  least  prevalent.  The  reports  show  more  typhoid  fever  than 
is  usual  in  January.  A  complete  sum-up  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
the  public  health  this  January  was  not  so  good  as  the  same  month 
last  year. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  317,000 — 84,000  colored.  Report 
for  February,  1904:  Total  deaths,  419  white,  213  colored — 632; 
deaths  under  5  years — white,  74;  colored,  40.  Death  rates: 
white,  21.58;  colored,  32.85:  24.56.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
5  white,  2  colored;  influenza,  32  white,  13  colored;  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  43  white,  46  colored;  pneumonia,  51  white,  40  colored; 
Bright's  disease,  27  white,  13  colored;  cancer,  19  white,  5  colored; 
senile  debility,  22  white,  3  colored. 

Massachusetts. — Boston,  600,929.  Health  Department  re- 
port for  December,  1903 :  Deaths,  934 — 238  under  5  years ;  an- 
nual death  rate,  18.65.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  13;  measles, 
10;  scarlatina,  8;  whooping-cough,  6;  diphtheria,  15;  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  103 ;  cancer,  43 ;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  loi ; 
bronchitis,  30;  broncho-pneumonia,  38;  pneumonia,  108;  ne- 
phritis, 32;  Bright's  disease,  17;  early  infancy — congenital  debil- 
ity, icterus  and  sclerema — 56;  other  diseases  appertaining  to  in- 
fancy, 15;  senile  debility,  26;  accidental  traumatisms,  etc.,  32. 

Summary  for  1903 :  Total  deaths,  10,632 — 595  under  5  years ; 
death  rate,  17.69.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  2,797 — 26.30 
per  cent,  of  total  mortality;  diphtheria  and  croup,  214;  erysipelas, 
34 ;  influenza,  83 ;  measles.  50 ;  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis,   1,205;  scarlatina,  65;   smallpox,    13;  typhoid    fever,    I19; 
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whooping-cough,  io8;  cancer,  511;  Bright's  disease,  187;  bron- 
chitis, 288;  heart  disease,  992;  pneumonia,  1,265;  <^'^  ^&^»  287; 
violent  deaths,  575. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902 — volume  of  649  pages.  General  health  of  the 
State :  "In  the  report  for  1901  it  was  stated  that  the  death  rate 
of  the  State  in  that  year  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded.  That  of 
1902,  so  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  still  lower,  the  deaths  having  been  cwily 
47,491,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  2,937,600,  which  is 
equivalent  to  only  16.17  per  1,000  of  the  living  population.  The 
lowest  death  rates  in  any  previous  years  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  17  per  1,000,  in  1867;  17.33  i^  ^859,  and 
16.82  in  1901.  The  highest  death  rate  in  any  year  of  the  half 
century  was  that  of  1872,  which  was  22.85,  while  that  of  1849^ 
in  the  previous  half  century,  was  probably  still  higher.  Death 
rates  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  were  probably  much 
greater  than  they  were  in  later  times,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases.^' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  decrease  is  almost  wholly  attributable 
to  the  decreased  death  rate  from  infectious  diseases,  including 
tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  more  than  compensating  for  the  in- 
creased mortality,  during  recent  years,  from  diseases  of  the  heart, 
brain  and  kidneys,  and  cancer. 

The  reduction  of  the  death  rate  from  "consumption"  from  4.27 
in  1853  ^o  1.59  per  1,000  in  1902,  even  if  in  part  due  to  improved 
registration  and  diagnosis,  means  enormously  improved  sanita- 
tion; and  the  very  low  typhoid  rate,  0.183  P^^  1,000,  has  the  same 
significance. 

As  heretofore,  the  greater  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  aflfecting  water,  water  supplies,  sewerage 
and  disposal  of  sewage  and  refuse,  and  to  the  advice  given  in  in- 
dividual cases  by  the  board  to  cities  and  towns  and  corporations 
on  these  vital  questions.  On  these  matters  the  reports  of  the 
board  have  become  the  first  authority,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  are  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 

There  were  examined  during  the  year,  by  the  board's  officers, 
6,256  samples  of  milk,  3,090  of  other  food  than  milk  and  1,124  of 
drugs — in  all  10,470,  of  which  2,989,  or  28.1  per  cent.,  were  found 
not  to  conform  to  the  legal  standard ;  and  there  were  76  prosecu- 
tions, with  74  convictions.  A  list  of  61  tonics  and  bitters  is 
given,  in  which  from  6  to  47.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  found. 
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In  the  eight  years  of  that  work,  the  board  has  manufactured  and 
distributed  181,174  bottles  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Their  records 
show  a  fatality  of  only  6.7  per  cent,  of  cases  treated  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  disease,  9  for  the  third  day,  12.9  for  the 
fourth,  15.9  for  the  fifth  and  17.6  for  the  sixth  and  later. 

There  were  928  specimens  of  sputum  and  other  material  exam- 
ined during  the  year  for  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis;  217  of  blood, 
for  typhoid  fever,  of  which  65  were  positive,  and  61  for  malaria, 
in  17  per  cent,  of  which  the  malaria  parasite  was  found. 

The  sanitary  legislation  for  the  winter  of  1902- 1903  records 
material  advances  in  requiring  from  the  towns  monthly  instead 
of  yearly  reports  of  vital  statistics,  thus  securing  much  greater 
accuracy — relative  to  the  destruction  by  boards  of  health  of  in- 
fected material ;  requiring  an  investigation  and  report  on  garbage 
and  refuse  dumped  into  sea  or  tide  water ;  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  renovated  butter ;  on  separate  systems  of  drainage,  inspection  of 
food  and  drug  laws;  relative  to  production  and  distribution  of 
antitoxin  and  vaccine  lymph. 

A  new  office  of.  the  board  has  been  created  to  collect  information 
with  regard  to  matters  of  public  health,  to  investigate  epidemics 
and  high  death  rates  and  to  bring  the  board  into  closer  relations 
with  local  boards.  Dr.  F.  L.  Morse  has  filled  the  position  to  the 
great  advantage  of  sanitation. 

The  statistical  summary  of  disease  and  mortality,  the  usual 
comments  on  the  health  of  towns  and  an  admirable  index  com- 
plete the  report. 

The  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  board  and  its  high 
valuation  of  the  work  done  are  indicated  by  the  generous  appro- 
priations of  the  legislature,  for  the  year  1902,  of  $23,000  for  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  board;  of  $11,500  for  inspection  of  food  and 
drugs;  of  $34,000  for  the  protection  of  the  purity  of  inland 
waters ;  and  of  $2,500  for  the  examination  of  sewer  outlets. 

Michigan. — ^The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  February,  was  3,389,  an  increase  of  263  over  the 
preceding  month.  The  death  rate  rose  from  14.7  in  January,  to 
1 7. 1  for  February.  By  ages  there  were  523  deaths  of  infants 
under  i  year  of  age,  201  deaths  of  children  aged  i  to  4  years,  and 
1,158  deaths  of  elderly  persons,  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
principal  increase  of  the  month  was  for  the  latter  class. 

Important  causes  of  death  were  as  follows:  Tuberculosis  of 
lungs,  189;  typhoid  fever,  42;  diphtheria  and  croup,  57;  scarlet 
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fever,  32;  smallpox,  3;  measles,  21;  whooping-cough,  27;  pneu- 
monia, 487;  influenza,  195;  cancer,  128;  accidents  and  violence, 
175.  Diphtheria  was  somewhat  less  prevalent  than  last  month, 
while  pneumonia  and  meningitis  increased,  the  latter  especially 
nearly  doubling  in  amount. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  January: 
Deaths,  216 — 46  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  9.9.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  15;  consumption,  25;  cancer,  7;  organic  heart 
disease,  13;  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  9;  bronchitis, 
10;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  26;  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 10. 

St.  Paul,  185,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  140 — ^45  un- 
der 5  years;  death  rate,  9.07.  Deaths  from  consumption,  14; 
pneumonia,  15;  broncho-pneumonia,  5;  typhoid  fever,  2;  scarlet 
fever,  3 ;  cancer,  7. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  645,000.  Report  for  January :  Deaths, 
1,008;  annual  death  rate,  20.2.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases, 
85;  scarlatina,  13;  diphtheria  and  croup,  11 ;  typhoid  fever,  19. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs),, 
433,573.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  759 — ^204  under  5  years; 
death  rate,  21.0.  Deaths  from  croup,  8;  diphtheria,  18;  scarlet 
fever,  19;  whooping-cough,  3;  typhoid  fever,  4;  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases, 75 ;  phthisis,  95 ;  bronchitis,  27 ;  pneumonia,  152 ;  cancer,  18; 
violence,  43 ;  still  births,  63. 

Newark,  272,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  February  20: 
Deaths,  131 — 40  under  5  years;  death  rate,  25.04.  Deaths  from 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  35 ;  diphtheria,  5 ;  scarlet  fever, 
6;  consumption,  16;  pneumonia,  25;  broncho-pneumonia,  6. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  January  sum- 
marizes reports  of  27  towns,  with  aggregate  population  159,000: 
white,  92,050;  colored,  66,950;  deaths,  respectively,  93,  140:  233; 
death  rates,  12.1,  25.1:  17.6.  Deaths:  from  consumption,  white, 
10;  colored,  18:  28;  heart  diseases,  white,  9;  colored,  12:  21; 
pneumonia,  white,  20;  colored,  24:  44. 

Ohio. — Cleveland,  430,000.  Report  for  January :  Deaths, 
544 — 154  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.18.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  12;  diphtheria  and  croup,  17;  tubercle  of  lungs,  52; 
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pneumonia,  76;  broncho-pneumonia,  12;  cancer,  17;  heart  diseases, 
45 ;  Bright's  disease,  23 ;  early  infancy — congenital  icterus,  de- 
bility, etc. — 32;  senile  debility,  22;  still  births,  36. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,408,154.  Report  for  week 
•ended  February  27:  Deaths,  639 — 184  under  5  years;  annual 
death  rate,  25.59.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  23;  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 52;  consumption,  80;  diphtheria,  11;  measles,  12;  diseases 
of  the  heart,  50;  nephritis,  44;  pneumonia,  87;  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  15;  cancer,  30;  smallpox,  12. 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  March  5: 
Deaths,  164 — ^47  under  5  years ;  annual  death  rate,  24.09.  Deaths 
irom  diphtheria  and  croup,  2 ;  whooping-cough,  i ;  typhoid  fever, 
14;  tuberculosis,  10;  pneumonia,  27;  bronchitis,  6;  cancer,  7. 

Philippines. — Report  of  September,  1903:  The  diseases 
causing  the  greatest  mortality,  with  the  number  of  deaths  from 
each  during  the  month,  among  the  resident  population  of  Manila, 
were  as  follows:  Convulsions  of  children  and  eclampsia,  394; 
Asiatic  cholera,  232;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  71;  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  68 ;  meningitis,  43 ;  acute  bronchitis,  42 ;  dysentery,  39 ; 
chronic  bronchitis,  38;  beri-beri,  35;  malarial  fevers,  23;  con- 
genital debility,  21;  typhoid  fever,  15.  There  were  but  3  deaths 
from  plague  and  none  from  smallpox. 

There  were  290  cases  of  cholera,  with  263  deaths,  among  both 
residents  and  transients  in  the  city  during  the  month,  and  the 
■cause  of  this  sudden  rise  well  illustrates  the  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  controlling  a  population  not  as  yet  generally  brought  to 
a  realization  of  the  importance  of  sanitary  measures.  The  waters 
of  the  Pasig  River  and  certain  esteros  were  recognized  as  infected 
with  cholera,  and  the  cases  previously  occurring  were  largely 
^mong  those  who,  in  spite  of  warnings,  persisted  in  using  these 
waters  for  drinking,  cooking  and  domestic  purposes.  In  the  first 
seven  days  of  September  there  were  13  cases  of  cholera,  or  an 
average  of  slightly  less  than  2  cases  daily.  On  September  7,  how- 
ever, a  spring  of  relatively  fresh  water  was  discovered  discharging 
into  the  salt  waters  of  the  bay  on  the  Tondb  Beach,  below  low- 
tide  level,  and  situated  but  a  few  yards  below  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  a  large  sewer.  This  appearance  of  fresh  water  aisnoiig 
the  salt  was  at  once  made  much  of  by  the  superstitious  and 
<:redulous.  Various  stories  were  told  with  regard  to  the'  discovery 
of  the  spring.     Perhaps  the  one  most  widely  believed  wife  that  a 
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sacred  image  was  seen  floating  in  the  water  where  the  spring  was 
bubbling  up,  and  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  pick  it  up,  the 
image  rose  into  the  air  and  disappeared.  It  was  widely  reported 
among  the  lower  classes  that  a  miracle  had  occurred  and  that  the 
spring  waters  were  possessed  of  great  curative  powers,  and  as  a 
consequence  hundreds  came  to  drink  the  waters  and  carry  them 
home  to  their  friends.  The  health  authorities  early  appreciated 
the  dangerous  possibilities  of  the  situation,  but  because  of  the 
strong  quasi-religious  aspect  of  the  matter  and  pending  examina- 
tion into  the  character  of  the  water,  it  was  not  practicable  to  close 
the  spring  immediately.  The  spring  was,  however,  placed  under 
quarantine  on  September  13th,  there  having  occurred  120  cases  of 
cholera  in  seven  days.  Analysis  of  the  water  showed  it  to  have  all 
the  character  of  sewage,  it  apparently  being  derived  from  a  break 
in  the  sewer  discharging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring.  In  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  investigated,  the  persons  attacked, 
had  drunk  the  water  at  the  spring  or  had  it  brought  to  them  by- 
well-meaning  friends  for  its  supposed  curative  properties.  Even 
after  the  spring  was  closed  its  evil  eflFects  were  manifest  for  some 
time,  as  the  cholera  infection  had  been  widely  disseminated 
through  the  various  districts  of  the  city  previously  free  from  the 
disease.  During  the  week  following  the  closing  of  the  spring^ 
the  number  of  cases  developing  were  reduced  to  79,  the  next  week 
to  64,  and  after  that  there  was  a  steady  return  to  noimal.  Not 
less  than  225  cases  of  cholera  directly  occurred  as  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  this  spring  and  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  better  class  of  Filipinos  largely  escaped  dur- 
ing this  outbreak,  and  of  the  four  Americans  attacked  three  were 
known  to  have  tempted  infection  by  partaking  of  food  and  drink 
in  an  unsanitary  native  shop  during  the  height  of  the  outbreak. 
One  difficulty  in  combating  the  cholera  infection  in  this  outbreak 
was  found  in  the  concealment  of  the  cases  in  many  instances,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  129  of  the  total  cases  were  reported 
while  alive,  while  161  were  dead  when  found. 

A  matter  giving  much  concern  to  the  health  authorities  was  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  city  of 
Cebu,  among  the  persons  who  had  not  been  outside  that  munici- 
pality for  some  time  and  had  apparently  contracted  the  disease 
from  a  local  infection.  Investigation  showed  that  one  or  two 
cases  had  occurred  yearly  since  the  infection  was  known  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1900.  In  all,  13  cases  were  reported  in  the 
city  of  Cebu  during  the  month,  of  which  6  occurred  in  one  dav> 
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and  of  these  4  occurred  in  the  same  house.  The  infection  appears 
to  be  confined  to  a  very  restricted  district ;  from  which  the  meas- 
ures planned  should  ultimately  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  Every 
precaution  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  being  trans- 
ported to  any  other  ports  in  the  Archipelago. 

Porto  Rico,  953,243. — Report  for  January:  Deaths,  1,901 — 
739  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  23.9.  Still  births,  137; 
cerebrospinal  fever,  14 ;  diphtheria,  i ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  grippe, 
14;  pneumonia,  51;  puerperal  fever,  10;  diarrheal  diseases,  38; 
anaemia,  277;  bronchitis,  94;  heart  diseases,  28;  tuberculosis,  155; 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  22;  accidents  and  violence,  10; 
undefined  diseases,  1,002. 

Tennessee. — Memphis,  130,000 — 59,000  colored.  Report  for 
January,  1904:  Deaths,  white,  in;  colored,  126:  237.  Annual 
rates  per  1,000,  residents  only,  white,  18.72;  colored,  25.56:  21.84. 
Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  2;  intermittent  and  malarial  fevers, 
2;  smallpox,  2  (colored)  ;  grippe,  5;  tubercle  of  lungs,  4  white,  15 
colored;  pneumonia,  19  white,  40  colored;  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 15  white,  2  colored;  cancer,  i  white.  Report  for 
the  year  1902:  Deaths,  865  white,  1,094  colored — a  de- 
crease of  17  white,  and  stn  increase  of  50  colored;  total  increase 
of  33,  with  an  increase  of  population  of  10,000.  Death  rates, 
white,  inclusive  of  non-residents,  13.10;  colored,  inclusive  of  non- 
residents, 20.25,  or  a  total  death  rate  for  the  year  of  16.32,  a  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  1901,  of  nearly  7  per  cent.  The  death 
rate  among  the  resident  population  was,  white,  9.64;  colored, 
16.72,  or  a  total  death  rate  for  residents  only,  12.82.  Of  conta- 
gious diseases :  diphtheria,  70  cases,  with  8  deaths ;  scarlet  fever, 
149  cases,  II  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  number  of  cases  not  reported, 
34  deaths — 10  less  than  in  1901.  '^Tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of 
over  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  during  the  year,  and  this,  with 
the  known  fact  that  it  is  a  preventable  disease.'^  Deaths  from 
measles,  2;  whooping-cough,  10;  smallpox,  258  cases,  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
number,  only  12  had  ever  been  successfully  vaccinated,  and  of 
these  12,  none  had  been  vaccinated  within  ten  years. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City,  75,000.  Report  for  February,  1904: 
Deaths,  iii — 39  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  17.36.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  i ;  whooping-cough,  2 ;  diphtheria,  3 ;  septi- 
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cemia,  3;  tubercle  of  lungs,  9;  pneumonia,  15;  broncho-pneu- 
fnonia,  5;  acute  bronchitis,  6;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  8; 
Bright's  disease,  5;  senile  debility,  9;  cancer,  i. 

Vermont. — Bulletin  for  March  (quarterly).  Disinfectants  and 
Disinfection,  by  Hibbert  W.  Hill,  M.D. ;  Sewage  Disposal,  by  X. 
H.  Goodenough,  and  the  Legal  Use  of  Laboratory,  by  M.  J. 
Wiltse.  Excellent  practical  summaries  of  the  several  subjects, 
followed  by  Vermont  Laws  Relating  to  the  Registration  of  Vital 
Statistics,  by  H.  L.  Stillson,  Health  Officer  of  Bennington,  and 
discussion.  The  Signification  of  Chlorine  and  the  Practical  Use 
of  a  Normal  Chlorine  Map,  by  C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  study  of  water  pollution  in  sea-coast 
regions. 

Washington. — Seattle,  135,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths, 
90 — 2y  under  5  years ;  annual  death  rate,  7.92.  Deaths  from  tu- 
berculosis, 13;  typhoid  fever,  2;  diphtheria,  2;  organic  heart  dis- 
eases, 14 ;  Bright's  disease,  5 ;  pneumonia,  7. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  315,000.  Report  for  January :  Deaths, 
368 — 141  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  13.32.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  7 ;  diphtheria,  1 1 ;  phthisis,  33 ;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  49;  bronchitis,  20;  cancer,  16;  organic  heart 
disease,  18;  nephritis,  9;  congenital  debility,  20;  senile  debility, 
18;  violence,  11. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1901-1902.  A  volume 
of  300  pages.  It  comprehends  the  history  of  smallpox  in  the 
State  for  the  period,  and  urges  more  stringent  laws  for  its  pre- 
vention by  vaccination.  Recommends  the  establishment  of  d 
State  sanatorium  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  consumptives. 
Gives  the  history  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Baraboo,  in 
190 1 ;  urges  attention  to  it  as  commendable  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  outbreaks.  Sums  up  the  analyses  of  the  drinking  water 
of  a  number  of  localities,  and  gives  the  results.  The  Secretary 
reports  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  the  gist  of  correspondence  with  local  health  officers  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  practical  work  for  the  suppression  of  small- 
pox and  other  infectious  diseases.  The  number  of  organized 
local  boards  in  the  State,  at  the  time  of  submitting  this  report,  was 
1,348.  **In  many  places,  however,  the  health  officer,  who  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board  under  the  law,  receives  no  salary  or 
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compensation  for  his  labors."  The  legislature  is  urged  to  make  it 
mandatory,  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  health  officers. 

On  the  Retirement  of  Dr.  W.  O.  B.  Wingate,  as  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  announced  in  our  March  number, 
the  "Wisconsin  Medical  Journal"  for  February  says  that  it  **must 
be  looked  upon  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
State  and  a  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Board.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  men  in  the  State  who  may  become  competent  to  fill 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  they 
are  not  made  in  a  day,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  man 
who  takes  up  the  work  without  long  experience  will  render  as  effi- 
cient services  as  Dr.  Wingate  has  given.  Dr.  Wingate  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  whole  country  as  a  most  excellent  sanitarian^ 
and  as  an  authority  on  this  subject.  He  had  brought  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  retires  with  the 
respect  and  entire  confidence  of  the  medical  profession. 

"Dr.  Wingate's  retirement  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
or  the  public  health,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  lack  of  fitness ;  political 
reasons  only  have  dictated  it.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  politi- 
cal members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health — ^'this  plum  should  be 
passed  around.^ 

"We  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  say  that  the  method  of 
this  retirement  is  discreditable  to  those  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  who  manipulated  the  deal,  discreditable  to  the 
State  administration,  and  unwarranted  by  Dr.  Wingate's  long  and 
efficient  conduct  of  the  office. 

"The  public  health  is  too  vital  a  matter  to  be  subjected  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics. 

"The  position  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  recognized  sanitarian,  who  should  hold  office  so  long 
as  his  professional  fitness  is  unquestioned;  lack  of  fitness  of  the 
incumbent  should  be  the  only  reason  for  a  change. 

"As  physicians  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  mixture  of 
politics  with  public  health.  If  the  politicians  of  this  State  were 
to  grasp  the  force  of  these  facts  and  were  to  consult  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people,  we  should  not  again  be  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  underhanded  removal  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
medical  officer  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  usefulness,  and  for 
the  stupid  reason  that  the  'plum  should  be  passed  around.'  We 
understand  that    Dr.  Wingate    contemplates  retiring    altogether 
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from  the  Board,  and  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of 
physicians  when  we  express  the  hope  that-  he  may  remain  and 
continue  to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience  in 
public  hygiene.  This  action  may  not  be  appreciated  by  the  hun- 
gry horde  of  political  plum  pickers,  but  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  medical  profession  and  the  intelligent  public' 
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Ontario. — Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce,  who  has  for  many  years  filled 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  with 
great  acceptance  to  the  Ontario  medical  profession,  has  resigned, 
and  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  Ottawa, 
as  Medical  Inspector  of  Immigration.  He  will  have  charge  of  all 
medical  officers  of  ports  of  entry,  and,  in  addition,  will  supervise 
the  medical  arrangements  for  Indians.  His  successor  in  the  On- 
tario Board  of  Health  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hodgetts,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  board  for  a  number  of  years,  having  been  ap- 
pointed, in  1900,  to  the  position  of  Chief  Medical  Inspector  for 
the  Province.  Dr.  Hodgetts  will  discharge  the  duties  of  both 
offices,  and,  in  addition,  will  act  as  Registrar-General  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

Cuba. — Havana.  Chief  Sanitary  Officer's  report  for  Novem- 
ber, 1903 :  Total  mortality  in  the  District  of  Havana,  .456,  two 
less  than  in  October,  but  38  more  than  in  November,  1902.  An- 
nual death  rate,  21.14. 

•  The  increase  (38)  as  compared  with  the  number  in  November 
cf  last  year  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  45  deaths  from 
scarlatina  in  the  present  report,  while  no  deaths  from  that  cause 
figured  last  year  in  the  corresponding  monthly  report.  That  our 
efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with  immediate  results,  agrees 
with  the  general  experience  that  in  dealing  with  epidemics  of  this 
disease,  it  always  requires  some  months  to  elapse  before  it  can  be 
brought  under  control.  Now,  however,  the  epidemic  is  certainly 
on  the  wane,  for,  at  the  date  in  which  this  letter  is  being  written, 
the  number  of  cases  on  hand  has  dropped  to  383,  with  no  deaths 
during  the  last  eight  days^  while  on  November  24th  there  were  576 
on  hand. 

The  deaths  in  Havana  as  compared  with  the  preceding  thirty 
days  have  increased  only  in  the  groups  of  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus  (+5),  respiratory  ai^aratus  (+  6),  early  in- 
fancy (+4),  old  age  (+  4)»  external  causes  (+6),  showing  a 
decrease  in  every  other  group.     The  deaths  among  children  un- 
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der  5  years  of  age  have  numbered  139,  against  112  in  the  pre- 
vious thirty  days,  and  1 14  in  November,  1902.  There  have  been 
4  deaths  from  tetanus  neonatorum,  against  6  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  8  in  November  of  last  year. 

The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  numbered  86,  against  7y  in 
October,  and  the  same  figure  in  November  of  last  year. 

No  case  of  smallpox,  but  two  imported  ones  of  yellow  fever 
have  been  recorded  in  this  month  of  November.  Both  came  on 
the  S.  S.  "Paloma'*  from  Guanta  and  La  Guayra  (Venezuela)  on 
the  8th;  one  of  them  died  on  the  day  of  arrival,  the  other  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  30th. 

The  reports  from  the  other  districts  of  the  Island  are  favorable. 
Sixty-four  of  the  eighty-two  municipalities  have  sent  in  their 
reports.  They  show  a  total  of  1,660  deaths  (including  the  dis- 
trict of  Havana)  for  a  population  of  1,284,262,  equivalent  there- 
fore to  the  annual  type  of  15.71  per  1,000,  this  figure  being  nearly 
thre  same  as  that  for  the  preceding  month. 

City  of  Mexico,  368,777. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  October, 
1903:  Typhus  fever,  27;  typhoid  fever,  4;  smallpox,  8;  measles, 
3;  scarlatina,  5;  whooping-cough,  10;  diphtheria,  i;  grippe,  2; 
tuberculosis,  149;  syphilis,  10;  cancer,  20;  meningitis,  43;  apo- 
plexy, 29 ;  heart  diseases,  55 ;  bronchitis,  54 ;  broncho-pneumonia, 
44:  pneumonia,  57;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  9;  diarrhea  and  en- 
teritis, 302;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  63;  hepatitis  and  abscess,  26; 
accidents,  23;  alcoholism,  11;  other  causes,  336:  1,291.  Annual 
death  rate,  42.0. 
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744621. — Cuspidor;  Moritz  Rosen weig,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

744766. — Fumigating  Machine ;  Ernest  Kimmich,  Detroit,  Mich. 

745154. — Exercising  Machine;  Ferdinand  H.  Chlada,  Ouray, 
Col. 

745322. — Garbage  Box ;  Thos.  E.  Burrough,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

747488. — Garbage  Destructor;  Thomas  Rooke,  Newtown,  and 
John  Thrush,  Dulwich  Hill,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

747960. — Collapsible  Protecting  Device  for  Closet  Seats;  Isak 
Franken,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany. 

749269. — Garbage  Crematory;  Louis  F.  Decarie.  Montreal, 
Canada. 
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The  Story  of  New  Zealand. — A  history  of  New  Zealand, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Political,  Industrial  and  Social  Development  of  the  Island 
Commonwealth;  including  the  Industrial  Evolution  dating  from 
1870,  the  Political  Revolution  of  1890,  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences,  and  the  General  Movement  of  Events  Throughout  the 
Four  Periods  of  New  Zealand's  History.  Svo.  Pp.  860.  Nu- 
merous illustrations.  By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Director  of 
the  Department  of  History  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Meniber  of  the  Boston  Bar,  and  for  twelve 
years  past  a  lecturer  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law; 
Author  of  "The  City  for  the  People,"  "The  World's  Best  Books, 
"Great  Monuments  of  the  Century,"  "The  Power  of  the  Ideal, 
etc.  Price,  $3.00,  net.  Edited  and  published  by  C.  F.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

This  volume  is  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is 
history,  biography,  psychology  and  sociology  welded  into  one, 
lighted  with  art  and  humor,  charming  as  the  unfolding  of  a  power- 
ful drama,  forceful  as  clear  and  vigorous  English  can  make  it. 
Rarely  ever  before  has  the  political,  industrial  and  social  history 
of  a  people  been  gathered  into  one  richly  illustrated  and  delightful 
volume.  Never  has  a  writer  had  a  subject  more  full  of  hope 
for  the  solution  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  this  age.  Nor 
has  the  relation  between  successive  increments  of  popular  control 
over  the  government  and  the  improvement  of  industrial  condi- 
tions been  more  clearly  marked.  Never  has  the  curve  of  prog- 
ress taken  an  upward  sweep  so  like  the  path  of  a  rocket. — "Frcxn 
savage  cannibalism  to  the  highest  civilization  in  a  life  time,  from 
one  of  the  poorest  countrfes  in  the  world  to  the  richest  (per 
capita)  in  half  a  century,  from  Facial  war  to  racial  harmony  in  a 
generation,  from  industrial  war  to  industrial  peace  in  a  decade^ 
from  charity  to  justice,  competition  to  co-operation,  monopoly  to 
diffusion,  despotism  to  democracy;  government  by  landlords  and 
the  money  power  in  their  own  interest  to  government  by  farmers 
and  workingmen  in  the  interest  of  all  as  the  outcome  of  a  great 
election,  is  certainly  a  record  of  change  in  condition  and  policy, 
which  for  quantity,  quality  and  speed  of  progress  is  without  a 
parallel." 
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The  Story  of  New  Zealand  hinges  on  scientific  colonization  with 
selected  immigration  in  the  forties;  the  public  works  policy  of 
1870,  that  established  a  national  railway  system  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  material  development  of  the  Commonwealth  ^ 
the  improvement  of  the  electoral  system  in  the  eighties;  the 
momentous  "Industrio-Political  Revolution  of  1890,  when  the 
common  people  united  at  the  ballot  box  to  elect  men  pledged  to 
their  interest,  swept  the  monopolists  out  of  power  and  obtained 
control  of  the  Gevemment;  and  the  consequent  institutional  re- 
forms of  subsequent  years,  especially  189 1-4,  '96,  '98,  and  1901^ 
by  means  of  which  New  Zealand  4ias  made  more  progress  toward 
industrial  freedom  than  any  other  country  in  the  world/' 

The  results  of  the  American  Revolution  or  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  not  more  remarkable  or  far-reaching  than  the  conse- 
quences of  this  peaceful  revolution  by  the  ballot  in  the  far-away 
home  of  the  Yankees  of  the  South  Pacific.  It  turned  the  tide 
from  the  concentration  of  wealth  to  its  diffusion,  changed  the 
fundamental  control  from  government  by  and  for  the  monopolists 
to  government  by  and  for  the  people,  and  set  in  motion  motives 
and  forces  that  have  already  solved  some  of  the  most  difficult  in- 
dustrial problems  of  the  age  and  are  moving  steadily  forward  to 
the  solution  of  them  all. 

A  copious  index,  excellent  table  of  contents,  illustrations  and 
valuable  hints  in  the  preface  enable  the  reader  to  find  at  once  any 
matter  he  desires  to  refer  to  and  the  cross  references  bearing 
upon  it  in  all  parts  of  the  volume;  and  from  the  *'Information 
Bureau"  (p.  xxiii)  "the  traveler  through  the  book  may  obtain 
answers  free  of  charge  to  a  number  of  special  questions"  that 
may  occur  to  him  in  reading  the  narrative. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases  for  the  Medi- 
cal Student  and  General  Practitioner. — Bv  F.  Savary 
Pearce,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia;  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Philadelphia ;  Neurologist  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Howard  Hospitals;  Member  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  and  of  the  American  Climatological  Association; 
Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Colored  frontispiece;  91  illus- 
trations in  the  text,  many  in  colors.  8vo.  Pp.  422.  New  York 
and  London :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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This  text-book  of  practical  neurology  is  written  with  the  in- 
tent, and  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose,  to  fill  a  distinct  niche  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  working 
$ide  of  nervous  diseases  (as  to  etiology  and  therapeutics)  is  es- 
pecially dwelt  upon,  'believing  that  treatment  is  the  least  under- 
stood by  students  and  general  practitioners.  The  chapter  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  so  blends 
and  unifies  these  subjects  as  to  facilitate  and  insure  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  as  the  essential  foundation  for  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  on  general  pathology,  general  symptoms  and 
methods  of  examination,  general  therapeutics,  and  prevention  of 
nervous  diseases,  etc. ;  diseases  in  detail,  and  their  treatment.  It 
tlioroughly  comprehends  the  gist  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject,  fortified  by  the  author's  own  experience,  and  is,  altogether, 
commendable  to  both  students  and  practitioners. 

The  American  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
1904. — A  Yearly  Digest  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Authoritative 
Opinion  in  all  branches  of  Medicine. and  Surgery,  drawn  from 
journals,  monographs  and  text-books  of  the  leading  American 
and  foreign  authors  and  investigators.  Arranged,  with  critical 
editorial  comments,  by  eminent  American  specialists,  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  George  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.  In  two  vol- 
umes. Volume  I,  including  General  Medicine.  Octavo,  673  pp., 
fully  illustrated.  Volume  II,  General  Surgery.  Octavo,  680  pp., 
fully  illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.,.  1904.     Per  volume:  Cloth,  $3.00,  net;  Half 

* 

Morocco,  $3.75,  net. 

Volume  I. — Medicine, — This  volume  continues  to  maintain  its 
high  place  among  works  of  its  class.  Indeed,  the  issue  of  1904, 
now  before  us,  if  anything,  is  even  better  than  the  excellent  issues 
of  previous  years.  Such  a  distinguished  corps  of  collaborators 
as  the  editor,  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  has  enlisted  as  his  assis- 
tants is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  essential' points  of  progress 
are  brought  out,  and  the  collaborators'  notes  and  commentations 
are  excellent.  In  the  illustrative  feature  the  1904  issue  fully  main- 
tains its  reputation,  there  being  fourteen  full-page  insert  plates, 
beside  a  number  of  excellent  text-cuts.  It  is  beyond  question  one 
of  the  best  of  medical  annuals,  eminently  useful  to  all  physicians 
who  would  keep  abreast  with  medical  progress. 
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Progressive  Medicine,  Volume  I,  March,  1904,  appears  in 
changed  form,  paper  cover,  and  at  a  reduced  price.  As  to  con- 
tents, however,  it  fully  maintains  its  established  excellence.  The 
iscope  of  the  present  volume  includes  extensive  essays  on  such 
important  and  essentially  progressive  subjects  as  cerebral  pres- 
sure, heart  surgery,  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  exophthalmic 
goitre,  the  transmission  of  diseases  by  insects,  the  theories  as  to  the 
etiology  of  rheumatism,  tetanus,  paratyphoid,  modem  views  on 
the  nature  of  hay  fever,  etc.,  in  which  the  latest  work  of  foreign 
and  domestic  observers  is  fully  discussed. 

Considered  from  every  point  of  view,  that  of  authoritativeness, 
completeness,  adaptation  to  practical  needs,  agreeable  style,  avail- 
ability for  reference,  cQnvenient  form,  satisfactory  presswork, 
telling  illustrations,  the  work  is  one  that  the  medical  profession 
may  well  be  proud  and  grateful  to  possess. 

A  Quarterly  Digest  of  Advances,  Discoveries  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Sciences.  Edited  by  Hobart 
Amory  Hare,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  $6.00 
per  annum.     Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year 
1902.    Volume  II.     Pp.  1271. 

This  volume  comprehends  reports  on  Education  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Alaska;  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska; 
Universities,  Colleges  and  Technicological  Schools;  Professional 
Schools;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges;  Statistics  of 
Normal  Schools;  Statistics  of  Secondary  Schools;  Manual  and 
Industrial  Training;  Commercial  and  Business  Schools;  Schools 
for  Nurses ;  Education  of  the  Colored  Race ;  Statistics  of  Reform 
Schools;  Schools  for  the  Defective  Classes;  Statistics  of  Defec- 
tive Sight  and  Hearing  in  the  Public  Schools;  Education  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  the  United  States ;  Changes  in  the  Age  of  Col- 
lege Graduation;  Education  in  the  Philippines;  Statistics  of  the 
Public  and  Private  Kindergartens ;  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States ; 
Current  Topics,  and  an  Elaborate  Index.  Altogether  (Vol.  I, 
reviewed  in  February  number)  the  most  resourceful  fund  of 
knowledge  on  the  most  material  subject  of  interest  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  that  emanates  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Weather  Folk-Lore  and  Local  Weather  Signs. — By 
Edward  B.  Garriott. — Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Willis  L. 
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Moore,  Chief  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  8vo.  Pp.  152,  and  twenty-one  charts.  Govem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  study  of  the  weather,  and 
a  particularly  commendable  introduction  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  it  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Climatology  of  California. — By  Alexander  G.  McAdie, 
Professor  of  Meteorology.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Willis 
L.  Moore,  Chief  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    4to.     Pp.  277. 

This  volume,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  weather  charts,, 
diagrams  and  statistical  tables.  Gives  a  lucid  description,  how- 
ever, of  the  general  climatic  conditions  and  their  factors  depend- 
ing upon  the  various  conditions  of  diversified  topc^aphy,  expo- 
sure to  oceanic  currents  and  season.  Pressure,  wind  and  rainfalls 
are  elaborately  illustrated,  differentiated  and  tabulated  for  the 
different  regions  and  important  localities  throughout  the  State. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public 
.Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States 
FOR  the  Fiscal  Year  1902. — Pp.  487.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  personnel  of  the  service  con- 
sisted of  the  surgeon-general  and  104  commissioned  officers:  29 
surgeons,  27  passed  assistant  surgeons  and  48  assistant  surgeons. 
There  were  181  acting  assistant  surgeons,  2  sanitary  inspectors^ 
46  pharmacists,  and  539  hospital  and  quarantine  attendants. 

The  Service  controls  and  operates  23  hospitals,  of  which  21 
are  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  2  are  leased  buildings.  Be- 
sides these  are  120  relief  stations,  where  seamen  receive  hospital 
and  dispensary  treatment. 

During  the  year  56,310  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  were  treated,  of  which  number,  12,927  were  treated 
in  hospital.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  patients  were  treated  for 
tuberculosis  during  the  year  at  the  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives 
at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  Besides,  during  the  year,  the  Service 
has  extended  aid  to  other  branches  of  the  Government,  as  follows : 
To  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  the  physical  examination  of  800 
applicants  for  enlistment ;  examination  as  to  physical  capacity  of 
1,759  pilots;  physical  examination  of  1,045  surf  men  for  the  Life 
Saving  Service;  medical  inspection  of  746,297  immigrants,  and 
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physical  examination  of  27  applicants  for  enlistment  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Lighthouse  Service.  At  the  National 
Quarantine  Stations  5,828  vessels  were  inspected.  Reports  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  summarized. 

Report  of  work  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Institute,  and  of  the  Hy- 
gienic Laboratory,  and  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanitary 
Convention  of  American  Republics  follow. 

Next  follows  the  law  changing  the  name  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  designating  it  as  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States,  and  defining  its  duties. 

Next  follows  the  report  of  the  work  in  detail  for  the  year,  com- 
prehending statistics  of  hospitals,  relief  stations,  meteorological 
records,  mortality  and  morbidity,  special  details  of  fatal  cases, 
with  necropsies;  quarantine  •  stations,  home  and  foreign.  Illus- 
trations of  tent  villages  for  consumptives ;  boxed  and  heated  tents 
for  winter;  exercises  of,  and  farming  by  the  consumptives  at 
Fort  Stanton  Sanatorium,  and  several  illustrations  of  the  quaran- 
tine stations  and  works,  add  interest  to  the  report,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  creditable  to  the  Service,  and  ought  to  satisfy  and  silence 
the  still  lingering  contention  for  an  eminently  competent  national 
health  service.     They  have  it. 
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THE   FUNCTION   OF   SELECTION. 

By  denying  that  selection  has  any  power  to  initiate  or  actuate 
developmental  changes  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  has  not 
profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  evolution  in  many  organic 
groups.  Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  kinetic  theory  of 
evolution  affords  the  first  concrete  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
natural  selection.     Vital  motion  not  onlv  makes  select  influences 

w 

possible,  but  it  meets  the  ancient  and  hitherto  fatal  objection  to  the 
theory  of  selection,  since  it  shows  how  characters  may  originate 
and  develop  to  the  point  of  utility  or  harmfulness,  when  selection 
can  take  effect. 

The  hypothesis  of  selection  as  the  active  principle  or  causal 
agency  of  evolution  became  illogical  and  useless  as  soon  as  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters  was  abandoned.  The  first  idea 
without  the  second  does  not  account  for  adaptations.  The  selec- 
tion of  Nageli,  Weismann,  and  other  believers  in  a  "determining 
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principle^'  or  **hereditary  mechanism"  of  evolution  is  a  very  weak 
substitute  for  the  Darwinian  idea,  able  only  to  eliminate  the  hope- 
lessly unfit,  but  quite  without  means  of  influencing  their  survivors. 
The  recognition  of  a  continuous  and  necessary  vital  motion  per- 
mits us  to  understand  that  the  rejection  of  the  environment  of  a 
harmful  variation  encourages  adaptation  by  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment of  any  more  adaptation  which  may  appear. 

All  organisms  are  subject  to  selective  influence,  in  the  sense 
that  variations  are  rejected  with  a  promptness  proportional  to  their 
harmfulness  in  the  given  environment,  but  generally  this  leaves 
a  very  wide  latitude  of  possible  dangers  in  which  selection  does 
not  interfere.  The  instances  are  relatively  rare  in  which  exis- 
tence becomes  actually  dependent  upon  the  development  of  some 
one  characteristic  or  quality,  and  such  narrow  selection  does  not 
strengthen  the  type,  but  insures  and  even  hastens  its  extinction. — 
From  "Evolution  Not  the  Origin  of  Species,"  by  O.  F.  Cook, 
"Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  March. 

INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT. 

The  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  pirating  of 
literary  and  art  productions  exhibited  by  foreigners  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  made  a  good  impression  here  [in  GermanyJ, 
and  corresponds  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Germans  interested 
in  those  lines.  There  was  considerable  agitation  of  the  matter 
when  many  manufacturers  of  art  prints  refused  to  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  protection  from  virtual 
theft.  While  the  enactment  of  the  law,  therefore,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  the  latter  is  tempered  by  the  considera- 
tion that  Congress  only  acted  as  an  afterthought,  in  order  to 
promote  the  material  success  of  the  Exposition,  while  ignoring 
the  abiding  equities  in  the  matter.  In  this  connection  the  German 
press  has  indulged  in  some  rather  bitter  comment  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  copyright  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Ger- 
man laws,  it  is  complained,  give  the  American  author  and  artist 
absolute  protection  from  piracy,  while  our  copyright  law  requires 
the  manufacture  of  books  and  art  prints  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore guaranteeing  protection.  It  is  a  standing  source  of  irritation 
among  German  writers  that  their  stories  are  habitually  reprinted 
by  German  newspapers  in  America,  without  their  having  any  way 
of  securing  redress;  and  newspaper  editors,  given  to  plainness -of 
speech,  hold  us  up  to  contempt  as  "a  State  with  legally  authorized 
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robbery  of  intellectual  property." — William  C.   Dreher,   in  the 
March  "Atlantic." 

A    WIND-CALL. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust, 
Playfellow,  return  thou  must; 
Lingering  death  it  is  to  stay 
In  the  prison-house  of  clay — 
Bricks  of  Egypt  year  by  year 

Walling  up  a  sepulchre. 

I 

1 

Better  far  the  soul  to  free 
From  its  close  captivity, 
And  with  us,  thy  comrades,  go 
Whereso'er  we  list  to  blow. 
Come !  for  soon  again  to  dust, 
Playfellow,  return  thou  must. 

—John  B.  Tabb,  in  the  March  "Atlantic." 


UTILIZING   VACANT   CITY   LOTS. 

In  the  April  "Delineator"  Allan  Sutherland  writes  of  a  remark- 
ihle  sociological  experiment — no  longer  an  experiment,  for  its 
practical  value  has  been  demonstrated — that  has  been  tried  in 
several  large  cities,  of  changing  unbeautiful  vacant  lots  into  gar- 
den spots.  Vacant  tracts  of  land  are  borrowed  from  generous 
owners  of  real  estate,  divided  into  small  tracts  and  loaned  to  needy 
people,  chiefly  old  men,  invalids  and  children.  They  are  furnished 
with  seed,  tools,  etc.,  and  their  work  is  directed  by  competent 
supervisors.  Among  the  many  beneficent  results  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Vacant  Lots  Association,  the  following  are  mentioned  in 
the  article :  Hundreds  have  found  employment  who  would  other* 
wise  have  been  idle ;  land  has  been  rescued  from  weeds  and  rub- 
bish and  made  to  bring  forth  fruits  and  flowers;  little  children 
who  at  best  could  hope  only  for  a  "country  week^'  have  found  a 
glorious  "country  summer";  they  have  had,  in  large  measure  at 
least,  suggestions  of  country  life,  with  its  blessings  of  pure  air, 
wholesome  food  and  health-giving  exercise,  and  many  have  al- 
ready set  their  faces  resolutely  to  look  for  pleasant  homes  in  the 
country;  indeed,  the  demand  from  suburban  property  owners  is 
rapidly  increasing  for  these  youthful,  trained  workers  of  the  soil. 
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Of  Interest  in  the  Kitchen. — ^An  article  in  the  April  "De- 
lineator," on  serving  the  formal  luncheon  and  dinner,  contains 
many  practical  suggestions,  and  is  illustrated  effectively.  Dainty 
Dishes  for  Easter,  illustrated,  is  of  seasonable  interest.  Luncheon 
Dishes  and  Entrees  from  Left-overs  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
cconcmiy,  and  Delaware  Hot  Breads  seem  tempting  enough  to 
dispose  of  even  the  objections  of  cold  bread  advocates.  Delicious 
Sweet  Fritters  and  Novel  Oyster  Recipes  are  other  culinary  topics. 

about  proctor's. 

One  of  the  regular  patrons  of  Mr.  Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater  expressed  wonder  the  other  day  that  a  theater  where  such 
a  small  admission  is  charged  could  profitably  offer  its  guests  so 
many  more  conveniences  than  the  JBroadway  theatres,  where  an 
admission  of  two  dollars  is  asked.  As  ;a  matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
quisite courtesy  which  greets  a  Proctor  patron,  from  his  entrance 
in  the  lobby  to  his  departure  from  the  house,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
of  Mr.  Proctor's  success.  Whether  the  visitor  is  seated  in  the 
upper  gallery  or  in  the  box  seats,  there  is  every  provision  made 
for  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  shape  of  retiring  rooms,  writ- 
ing rooms,  smoking  rooms,  public  telephones,  and  even  public 
waiting  rooms,  where  it  is  not  required  that  the  guest  shall  be  a 
patron  of  the  house.  There  are  no  theaters  in  the  country  where 
greater  care  is  exercised  in  every  detail  looking  toward  comfort 
than  the  houses  under  Mr.  Proctor's  management,  and  his  long 
career  as  an  amusement  caterer  has  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
every  wish  of  his  clientele. 

Although  Lent  is  supposed  to  have  a  depressing  influence  upon 
tlieatricals,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  appreciable  decrease 
in  the  attendance  at  the  Proctor  houses,  where  the  uniformly  ex- 
cellent shows  compel  generous  patronage.  At  the  same  time 
special  preparations  are  already  being  made  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days, and  while  Mr.  Proctor  has  made  ample  provision  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  children  who  attend  in  augmented  numbers 
during  that  period,  these  added  attractions  will  not  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  the  regular  bill,  being  acceptable  to  the  adult  as 
well  as  to  the  juveniles  in  the  audience.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  success  has  been  his  careful  catering  to  the  period, 
and  he  never  fails  to  give  special  recognition  to  the  children  in 
those  intervals  in  the  school  year  which  mark  certain  festal 
seasons. 
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THE   MARYLAND   TUBERCULOSIS   EXPOSITION. 


Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission 
OF  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  for  the  Week  Com- 
,  mencing  January  25,  1904.* 


By  Dr.  John  N.  Hurty,  Indianapolis,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 

State  Board  of  Health. 


One  year  ago,  the  Maryland  Legislature  passed  a  law  appro- 
priating $2,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  investigating  tuberculosis 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  A  commission  of  six  was  appointed 
with  Dr.  Wm,  S.  Thayer  as  President,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn, 
Secretary.  The  duty  of  this  commission  was  to  make  a  report 
concerning  tuberculosis  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  append  to 
it  any  recommendations  which  might  be  proper.  This  Tubercu- 
losis Commission  immediately  associated  itself  with  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Maryland  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. It  was  finally  decided  to  hold  a  tuberculosis  exposition, 
which,  as  said,  opened  January  25th  for  one  week. 

This  exposition  was  entitled  *'An  Objective  Presentation  to 
the  People  of  Maryland  of  the  History,  Distribution,  Varieties, 
Causes,  Cost,  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis.^'  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  exactly.  On  Monday  evening,  the  25th, 
the  exposition  opened  in  McCoy  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. This  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200.  Every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  the  standing  room  in  tlie  rear  was  entirely  taken 
up.     It  is  estimated  that  probably  200  people  were  turned  away. 

Dr.  Thayer  first  introduced  Governor  Warfield,  who  evidently 
had  informed  himself  thoroughly  upon  the  importance  of  com- 
bating  the  public  enemy,  known  as  tuberculosis.  He  expressed 
himself  as  favoring  any  reasonable  measure  which  could  be  ad- 
vanced, having  for  its   object  the  suppression    of    titberculosis, 

^"IiidianapoliB  Medical  Journal"  for  February,  1904. 
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spreading  destruction  on  every  hand.  Mayor  McClain  was  also 
evidently  well  infornled  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  fighting  the 
common  enemy,  for  he,  too,  declared  that  he  would  gladly  sup- 
port any  reasonable  measure  which  might  be  proposed. 

A  notable  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  Osier,  who  described  in  vivid 
terms  the  horrors  of  tuberculosis  and  its  awful  destruction.  He 
said,  however,  that  a  worse  disease  existed  in  Baltimore  and 
Maryland,  and  it  also  prevailed  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  disease  was  apathy.  Until  apathy  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fight  the  monster,  consumption.  Mr. 
Frederick  Hoffman,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  well-known  insurance 
statistician,  closed  the  evening  with  an  address,  entitled,  "The 
Statistical  Laws  of  Tuberculosis."  At  the  close  of  this  meeting 
the  exposition  was  formally  opened. 

Upon  entering  the  hall,  the  first  thing  to  direct  attention  was 
a  "Fisher  Tent,"  invented  by  Professor  Fisher,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  Yale  University.  This  gentleman  had  acquired 
tuberculosis,  and  cured  himself  by  outdoor  life.  He  devised  sev- 
eral tents,  improved  them  from  time  to  time,  and  now  has  a  per- 
fect invention.  There  is  no  patent  on  the  tent  and  any  one  is 
free  to  construct  it.  A  fine  collection  of  old  publications  upon 
tuberculosis,  dating  back  to  the  views  of  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  and  some  valuable  old  engravings  of  famous  investi- 
gators of  the  disease,  were  on  exhibition.  These  books  and  por- 
traits belong  to  Dr.  Wm.  Osier,  Dr.  H.  Barton  Jacobs,  Dr.  D.  R. 
Lyman  and  Dr.  Lewis  V.  Hamman.  There  were  over  loo  vol- 
umes in  all.  Among  them  was  "The  Pathology  of  Phthisis."  by 
Anderson,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  correct  description  of  the 
pathology  of  tubercle.  Still  another  work  was  by  Laennec.  Laen- 
nec's  own  stethoscope,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Osier,  was  on  exhibition. 

Many  of  the  American  and  European  sanatoria  were  exhibited 
This  was  accomplished  by  photographs,  elevations  of  buildings 
plans  of  grounds,  charts,  maps  and  diagrams.  A  most  striking 
sanatorium  was  the  one  established  and  maintained  bv  the  In- 
validity  Insurance  Company,  of  Germany,  this  company  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  cure  consumptive  patients  at  its  own  expense, 
than  to  pay  their  life  insurance. 

We  may  especially  mention  the  Adirondack  Sanatorium  at 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Trudeau.  Dr.  Trudeau,  when  a  young  man,  smitten 
with  tuberculosis,  read  an  article,  by  the  famous  Brehmer,  upon 
the  outdoor  treatment  of  consumption.     He  found  his  way  to 
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Saranac  Lake,  a  point  forty-two  miles  from  any  railroad.  Here 
he  lived  out  of  doors  for  one  whole  winter  and  recovered  his 
health.  He  graduated  in  medicine,  and  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Loomis,  of  New  York,  established  the  now  famous  Saranac  Lake 
Sanatorium,  which  is  a  property  valued  at  $350^000.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau  has  not  made  one  cent  for  his  own  pocket  out  of  this,  but 
has  given  the  work  of  thirty  years  for  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  saving  human  life  from  tuberculosis.  Such  knowledge,  per- 
sistence, intelligence  and  tact  as  is  possessed  by  this  man,  would 
have  made  him  a  captain  of  industry  had  he  chosen  to  devote 
his  life  to  self  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  Muskoka  Sanatorium,  at  Gravenhurst,  Canada,  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  H.  Elliott,  Superintendent.  Everything  ex- 
hibited had  been  made  by  patients.  The  exhibits  consisted  of 
models  of  shingle-roof  tents  for  outdoor  life,  photographs,  plans, 
typewritten  bills  of  fare,  and  a  book  full  of  names  of  patients  who 
had  studied  the  rich  flora  of  the  region  in  the  spring  time,  cata- 
loguing the  flowers  and  plants  they  found.  The  sanatorium  is 
situated  at  the  southeast  end  of  Muskoka  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
20  miles  long  and  10  wide. 

The  Millett  Sanatorium,  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  was  rep- 
resented by  its  founder,  Dr.  Millett.  He  exhibited  a  model  of 
the  frame  sleeping-shack  which  bears  his  name.  This  shack  must 
always  face  to  the  south,  and  is  entirely  open  on  that  side.  It  is 
raised  six  feet  above  the  ground,  has  windows  on  the  side  and  in 
the  rear,  thus  furnishing  absolutely  perfect  ventilation.  Indeed, 
the  person  who  sleeps  in  this  shack  virtually  sleeps  out  of  doors. 

The  Sanatorium  at  Oderburg,  Germany,  was  represented  by 
photographs,  plans  and  statistics.  One  of  the  largest  exhibits  was 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium,  Dr.  W.  E.  Marck- 
ley.  Superintendent.  As  we  know,  this  is  the  only  State  Sana- 
torium for  consumptives  in  existence,  but  the  one  in  Rhode  Island 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium,  at 
Kushaqua  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Lungs,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia;  White  Haven  Sanatorium,  Connecticut; 
the  Bedford  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  were  all  represented. 

The  tuberculosis  statistics  for  the  last  ten  years  of  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  were  exhibited  in  attractive  popular  form.  The 
tuberculosis  statistics  of  Indiana  for  the  last  four  years,  the  entire 
period  of  collection  of  the  same,  were  exhibited  by  graphic  charts. 
In  the  Baltimore  exhibit  were  photo|2:raphs  of  houses  where  tuber- 
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culosis  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years,  giving  exact  facts  ia 
regard  to  the  same,  thus  bringing  forward  prominently  the  truth 
that  houses  must  be  disinfected  in  which  this  disease  occurs  if 
the  combat  against  it  is  to  be  successful.  Photographs  of  tene- 
ments and  sweatshops  were  also  presented,  together  with  statistics 
and  plans  and  specifications  of  the  proposed  Maryland  State  Hos- 
pital. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  proposed  does  not  contain 
the  word  consumption,  this  being  left  out  on  purpose,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island  will  also  simply  call 
her  institution,  'The  State  Hospital." 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  presented  some  interesting  features 
which  the  other  institutions  omitted.  One  was  the  classification, 
which  was  as  follows: 

1.  Early  cases,  with  mild  symptoms. 

2.  Early  cases,  with  severe  symptoms. 

3.  Advanced  cases,  with  favorable  symptoms. 

4.  Advanced  cases,  with  unfavorable  symptoms. 

5.  Long-standing  cases,  fibrosis  predominating.    . 

6.  Long-standing  cases,  ulceration  predominating. 

The  classification  of  discharged  patients  was  as  follows : 

1.  Apparently  cured. 

2.  Disease  arrested. 

A  large  placard  on  the  wall,  signed  by  Osier,  was  headed : 
"How  shall  we  combat  bad  sanitary  conditions  in  homes?*' 
This  question  was  answered: 

1.  By  an  educational  campaign  in  the  homes  carried  out  by  the 
Board  of  Health  and  a  staflf  of  trained  visitors. 

2.  By  compulsory  notification. 

3.  By  enlarging  the  powers  of  health  boards  so  as  to  deal  effi- 
ciently with  the  question  of  disinfection. 

4.  By  attention  to  housing  of  the  poor,  proper  control  of  tene- 
ments, and  regulation  as  to  number  of  persons  in  each  room. 

5.  All  vacated  homes  to  be  made  sanitary  before  reoccupation. 

6.  By  condemning  all  that  are  unsanitary. 

Various  mottoes  were  placed  high  upon  the  wall  on  canvas,  and 
artistically  painted.     One  was  in  rhyme,  as  follows : 

"Whilst  meagre  phthisis  gives  a  silent  blow, 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow ; 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown. 
She  storms  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town.' 
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One  exhibit  was  devoted  to  placards  and  bulletins  prohibiting 
spitting  as  proscribed  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Omaho., 
Denver,  and  other  places.  Of  these  Boston  seemed  to  outdo  all 
other  cities  with  a  placard  two  feet  long.    It  read  as  follows : 

"You  are  violating  the  law  against  spitting.  You  are  subject 
to  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both/'  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

"Sputistics."  Tliis  was  the  title  under  which  Dr.  Fulton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Health,  gave  certain  counts  of 
sputum  defacements  around  the  City  Hall.  In  these  statistics 
ordinary  tobacco  spits  were  not  counted ;  only  those  that  had  the 
forbidding  appearance  which  resembles  the  consumptive  sputum. 
Bacteriological  examination  disclosed  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  per 
cent.  The  counts  ran  into  thousands,  and  were  presented  in  a 
most  interesting  way. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  of  Philadelphia, 
Superintendent  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Investig- 
ation, Cure  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  delivered  an  address, 
entitled,  "House  Infection  of  Tuberculosis,"  which  follows.  On 
the  stage  was  Henry  Phipps,  the  multi-millionaire,  who  had  made 
the  institute  possible.  He  will  give  in  all  five  million  dollars  for 
this  institute.  Five  hundred  thousand  are  immediately  available. 
Other  gentlemen  upon  the  stage  were  Drs.  Welch,  Osier,  Jacobs, 
Abel,  Ravenel,  Salmon,  Potter,  and  President  Remsen,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University ;  Richet,  Klebs,  Babcock,  Bowditch  and  Kin- 
youn. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Flick  was  delivered  at  5  p.  m.  That  even- 
ing, at  a  dinner  given  by  Dr.  Osier,  Mr.  Phipps  presented  the  host 
a  check  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  without  conditions,  simply 
taking  the  word  of  Dr.  Osier  that  it  would  be  applied  to  outdoor 
consumptive  patients,  patients  at  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Wednesday  evening  two  notable  addresses  were  given.  The 
first,  by  Dr.  Ravenel,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  "Bovine  Tubercu- 
losis, a  Factor  in  Human  Tuberculosis."  The  second  was  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  "Some  Observations  on  the  Tuberculosis  of  Animals." 
The  researches  and  publications  of  these  two  gentlemen  have  com- 
pletely overthrown  the  contention  of  Dr.  Koch,  which  he  advanced 
in  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  of  190 1.  Dr.  Ravenel 
showed  that  even  when  infection  takes  place  through  the  intestine, 
the  first  and  oldest  lesion  shows  in  the  lung,  and  in  ten  animals 
which  he  experimented  upon,  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  eight, 
showing  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  pass  through  the  perfectly 
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healthy  intestine  without  leaving  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  pas- 
sage, and  this  takes  place  in  a  short  space  of  time.  ''When  wc 
remember,"  said  Dr.  Ravenel,  "that  the  chyle  goes  directly  into 
the  thoracic  tract  and  is  thrown  into  the  circulation  near  the  heart 
from  which  it  passes  to  the  lungs  immediately,  we  can  understand 
that  infectiwi  from  the  intestine  may  readily  show  itself  first  in 
the  lung."  He  showed  a  photograph  of  the  remains  of  a  guinea- 
pig  inoculated  with  tuberculous  material,  which,  says  he,  "I 
think  justifies  me  in  saying  that  tubercle  bacilli  pass  through  the 
intestines  in  large  numbers."  He  said  that,  he  would  strongly  en- 
dorse the  statement  of  Villemi  that  cattle  perpetuate  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Salmon's  article  was  carefully  written  and  very  conserva- 
tive. He  reviewed  the  classical  experiments  which  he  has  con- 
ducted, and  agreed  with  Ravenel  that  it  is  now  positively  proven 
that  human  beings  may  be  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  drinking 
milk  from  animals  infected  with  the  disease  and  eating  tubercu- 
lous flesh  which  is  not  thoroughly  cooked.  These  two  addresses 
were  somewhat  technical,  yet  the  lay  audience  remained  and  heard 
them  through  with  quiet  and  courteous  interest. 

A  truly  popular  address  was  delivered  by  the  famous  Dr.  Knopf, 
of  New  York,  entitled,  ** Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  the  Pos- 
sibility of  Its  Eradication  Through  the  Combined  Action  of  a 
Wise  Government,  Well-Trained  Physicians,  and  an  Intelligent 
People."  Dr.  Knopf  evidently  caught  his  audience,  for  they  be- 
came very  enthusiastic,  a\id  when  he  sat  down  he  was  made  to 
appear  on  the  stage  several  times  and  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  address  was  by  Dr.  Geo.  Adami,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  McGill  University,  Montreal.  His  subject 
was:  ''Facts,  Half-Truths,  and  the  Truth  About  Tuberculosis." 
Dr.  Welch  introduced  him  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  patholo- 
gists of  the  world.  This  is  certainly  a  high  compliment,  when 
we  remember  that  Dr.  Welch  never  uses  extravagant  language  in 
expressing  himself.  Dr.  Adami's  lecture  was  of  necessity  some- 
what technical.  He  made  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  history 
of  tuberculosis,  to  make  possible  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
theories  which  he  wished  to  correlate  and  view  in  the  light  of  the 
wonderful  and  almost  iconoclastic  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years. 
He  advanced  rapidly  through  the  half-truths  of  the  older  clini- 
cians and  led  his  audience  up  to  the  most  important  ideas  about 
tuberculosis,  but  insisting  that  the  truth  itself  was  even  yet  to  be 
devoutly  wished  for  and  seriously  and  laboriously  worked  for. 
"The  unity  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  throughout  the  animal  king- 
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dom  is  one  of  the  great  themes  in  which  medical  men  are  engaged 
at  present.  To-day,  so  vast  is  the  accumulation  of  facts  that  have 
been  garnered  in  every  department  of  human  interest,  that  to  keep 
abreast  of  all  the  advances  being  recorded  in  any  large  branch  of 
science  is  a  vain  dream.'"  Continuing,  he  said :  **This  is  emin- 
ently true  of  medicine.  We  have  reached  with  a  vengeance  the 
days  of  specialism,  and  so  great  is  the  out-pouring  of  facts  and  of 
new  articles  regarding  even  the  one  subject  of  tuberculosis,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  pose  as  an  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject, unless  his  whole  time  is  devoted  to  it.  I  do  not  come  to  you 
as  an  authority  u|X)n  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  but  for  the  insistence 
of  our  friend.  Dr.  Osier.  I  would  not  be  upon  this  platform.  I 
have  no  new  facts  to  bring  before  you,  no  record  of  personal  ob- 
servations that  I  am  prepared  to  announce.  I  still  remember  the 
old  warning  of  Hippocrates,  a  warning  that  appeals  especially  to 
medical  men,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  father  of  medicine  him- 
self, that  ^experience  is  fallacious  and  judgment  difficult.'  1  will 
try  to  point  out  how  in  the  past,  and  in  the  very  recent  past,  in 
this  subject  of  tuberculosis,  experience  has  proved  fallacious;  how 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  conclusions  which  appeared  to  be 
absolute  and  sure,  based  upon  exact  observations,  have  been  proved 
to  be  faulty,  or  at  least  imperfect;  and  now,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man  to  have  an  open  mind  and  to  be  prepared  to  find  . 
that  which  he  had  regarded  as  settled,  may,  through  fuller  knowl- 
edge, be  found  unsettled;  to  find  we  must  weigh  evidence  with 
the  greatest  care  and  l>e  most  cautious  in  arriving  at  conclusions." 
.  .'  .  *'Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  the  infectious 
nature  of  tuberculosis  was  strenuously  denied  by  most  medical 
men.  In  1880  and  1881,  the  communicability  of  the  disease  was 
being  fought  over  at  the  meetings  of  medical  associations." 

The  great  achievement  of  establishing  the  fact  of  the  communi- 
cability of  tuberculosis  Dr.  Adami  gave  in  some  detail.  He  re- 
viewed the  fact  that  Behring  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  source  of  tuberculosis  is  the  milk  on  which  infants  are 
fed.  Dr.  Adami  used  this  as  a  potent  argimient  for  legislation 
about  the  proper  inspection  of  cattle,  for  as  Behring  holds,  there  is 
greater  liability  for  infection  by  bovine  tuberculosis  than  by  hu- 
man. The  speaker,  however,  expressed  himself  as  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Behring's  position  on  this  point  was  somewhat  inse- 
cure in  that  it  is  not  now  believed  that  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are 
any  more  readily  implanted  in  the  system  than  human  bacilli. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Salmon  and  Ravenel  agreed 
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heartily  with  Behring  for,  in  general,  as  already  related,  the  ex- 
periments of  these  gentlemen  and  recent  studies  by  Theobald 
Smith  plainly  prove  that  bovine  tubercular  bacilli  readily  pass 
through  the  intestine  without  leaving  a  scar,  appearing  in  the 
fluids  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  readily  producing  lesions  in  the 
lung  tissue.  In  illustration  of  the  value  of  recognizing  half- 
truths,  Dr.  Adami  said:  '*But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  trouble  so 
much  about  arriving  at  the  exact  truth?  We  admit  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  transmissible  to  man;  that  is  sufficient,  and  once 
this  is  recognized,  the  duty  of  the  government  and  of  the  people 
is  obvious.  What  is  more,  all  advances  so  far  have  been  made 
by  the  recognition  of  half-truths,  even  in  biology.  No  one  will 
grant  more  freely  than  I  do  that  if  the  legislation  regarding  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  based  upon  an  imperfect  conception  regarding 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from 
cattle  to  man,  that  legislation  has  constituted  a  very  distinct  ad- 
vance. From  a  purely  commercial  aspect,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  active  controversy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  farmer,  to  see  that  tuber- 
culosis be,  if  possible,  eradicated  from  our  herds,  and  present 
legislation  might  go  much  further  toward  accomplishing  this 
end."  Tn  regard  to  full-truths.  Dr.  Adami  said:  "I  use  this 
term  merely  for  convenience,  confessing  its  inaccuracy,  hoping  in 
this  connection  it  is  fully  understood.  If  half-truths  are  useful, 
and  if  we  have  to  be  in  the  main  content  with  them,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  man  of  science  to  seek  ever  after  a  nearer  realization  of 
the  whole  truth.  He  must  not  expect  to  attain  it.  The  whole 
truth  in  anything  mundane  seems  almost  beyond  our  power.  But 
if  we  cannot  attain  thereunto  it  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  strive 
ever  to  approach  near  to  it,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  half-truths.  He 
must  neither  accept  them  as  adequate  nor  get  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  them  as  fixed.  His  new  facts  lead  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  imperfection  of  those  half-truths.  He  must  ever  be- pre- 
pared to  modify  his  views.  Facts  are  not  truths;  true  in  them- 
selves, they  may,  if  insufficient,  or  if  they  do  not  bear  upon  the 
factors  concerned,  lead  away  from  the  truth,  and  in  medical  prob- 
lems so  many  factors  arc  involved  that  the  half-truth  is  ever  to 
be  guarded  against." 

The  social  features  of  the  tuberculosis  exposition  were  simply 
delightful.  Dinners  were  given  by  Drs.  Osier,  Welch,  Jacobs, 
Thayer  and  Fulton,  and  every  night,  after  the  lecture,  a  social 
gathering  was  held  at  one  of  the  clubs.     Those  from  abroad  who 
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were  specially  invited,  attended  luncheons  and  teas  in  elegant 
homes,  provided  with  art  galleries  and  conservatories.  Tea  was 
served  in  halls  where  the  pictures  of  Rubens  and  other  great  art- 
ists looked  down  upon  the  company,  and  where  the  statues  of  great 
sculptors  furnished  decoration,  enlightenment  and  pleasure.  In 
one  instance,  a  dinner  was  given  in  a  conservatory  where  bananas 
and  oranges  were  growing,  and  where  roses  and  orchids  were  in 
bloom,  where  spring  prevailed,  while  outside  the  winter  king 
ruled  boisterously.  It  was,  indeed,  encouraging  to  know  and 
fully  realize  that  men  who  live  amidst  such  surroundings  had  not 
lost  the  instinct  of  charity,  and  could  leave  them  to  add  individual 
effort  to  pecuniary  gifts,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  poor  and 
miserable  from  the  grip  of  tuberculosis. 

While  not  so  directly  connected  wdth  the  topic,  I  may  step 
aside  to  notice  a  delightful  clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Osier 
was  the  presiding  spirit.  Besides  the  students,  all  clothed  in 
white  gowns,  there  were  present  the  well-known  blind  physician 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  Babcock,  also  Drs.  Klebs,  Adami,  Ravenel,  Flick, 
Keene,  Bracken,  Richet,  Elliott,  Brown,  and  others.  The  amphi- 
theater was  constructed  in  accord  with  special  ideas  of  Dr.  Osier. 
On  either  side  of  a  floor  space,  30x15,  were  ranged  in  rows  the 
students  in  attendance.  A  wheeled  couch  and  a  table,  with  an 
assistant  and  the  speaker,  occupied  the  open  space.  The  first  case 
was  one  of  Bell's  paralysis.  No  special  features  attended  it,  ex- 
cept the  student  who  came  forward  and  gave,  in  lucid  and  intelli- 
gent language,  his  observations  upon  the  case.  The  next  person 
introduced  was  a  negro,  60  years  or  more  of  age,  who  was  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis,  which  was  advanced.  Dr.  Babcock,  the  blind 
physician,  was  called  upon  to  hold  the  clinic  and  show  the  class 
and  the  visitors  present  how  he  made  his  diagnosis.  The  man 
had  been  told  not  to  cough,  and  not  the  slightest  hint  had  been 
given  as  to  the  disease,  but  those  who  had  their  eyesight  could 
plainly  make  out  the  trouble.  Dr.  Babcock  asked  two  or  three 
questions,  passed  his  fingers  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  patient, 
then  down  over  the  chest  and  back,  and  immediately  said,  "This 
man  has  tuberculosis,  well  advanced."  More  than  this,  in  passing 
his  hands  over  the  back,  his  delicate  touch  fell  upon  an  artery 
which  told  him  instantly  that  an  aneurism  existed.  This  had  not 
been  made  out  at  this  stage  by  the  clinician  in  charge  and  the  other 
physicians  present.  The  blind  doctor  was  heartily  applauded  for 
his  achievement.  Another  clinic  concerned  the  subject  of  "In- 
testinal Seeds."     A  bright  young  man  was  called  forward  to  give 
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an  account  of  his  investigations  and  studies.  He  presented,  in 
an  ordinary  pill-box,  the  seeds  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
patient.  He  had  also  neatly  labeled  and  carefully  prepared,  seeds 
of  all  kinds  of  berries  for  comparison,  and  by  this  method  had 
determined  that  the  seeds  in  questions  were  from  raspberries. 
The  work  of  the  student  showed  careful  research  and  observation. 

The  perfect  cleanliness  which  prevails  in  every  department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  very  noticeable.  At  surgical 
clinics  the  students  were  clothed  in  white  gowns,  and  look  as 
sharply  as  you  might,  not  one  spot  could  be  found  where  spitting 
had  occurred.  In  the  anatomical  department,  of  which  Dr.  Mohl 
is  the  head,  although  the  tables  of  the  dissecting-rooms  were  all 
filled  with  dissecting  material,  still  not  the  faintest  odor  of  decom- 
position could  be  detected.  Only  the  faint  odor  of  carbolic  acid 
was  discoverable.  Here  perfect  order  prevailed.  There  was  con- 
versation among  the  students,  but  it  was  not  continuous,  and  only 
carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  never  upon  any  other  subject  than  the 
one  they  were  studying.  Here  again,  were  white  gowns,  even 
warmth  and  perfect  ventilation.  Such  perfect  record-keeping  as 
exists  in  this  department  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Df. 
Mohl  was  able,  by  his  great  catalogues,  to  trace  any  subject  that 
had  ever  come  into  his  department.  Also  the  name  of  every  stu- 
dent that  had  dissected  that  subject.  His  system  was  simply  per- 
fect, and  would  rival  that  of  the  accounts  of  anv  bank.  All 
through  the  second  and  third  years  four  half-days  of  each  week 
arc  given  to  the  students  of  anatomy.  The  student  is  marked 
upon  his  work,  his  deportment  and  his  examinations.  Professw 
Meyer,  now  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Indiana  University,  was 
an  assistant  in  this  department.  Hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Mohl  was 
familiar  with  the  recent  proposition  of  President  Bryan  to  have 
the  first  two  years  of  a  four  years'  medical  course  taught  in  the 
Indiana  State  University,  and  its  rejection  by  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Registration  and  Examination.  Dr.  Mc^l  evidently  did 
not  understand  the  situation,  believing  the  profession  of  the  State 
might  have  made  a  very  grave  error.  He  expressed  himself  as 
very  glad  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  as  construed  by 
the  State  Board,  and  agreed  that  possibly  an  effort  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  University  to  progress  too  rapidly  without  the 
necessary  clinical  advantages  and  the  essential  '^medical  atmos- 
phere." 

We  were  shown  every  step  in  the  preparation  of  dissecting  ma- 
terial.    After  thorough  cleansing  and  washing  out  of  the  arterial 
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system  by  pressure,  the  body  is  injected  with  a  fluid  composed 
of  10  per  cent,  glycerine,  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  50  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  37  i^r  cent,  water.  After  this,  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
fluid  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  months,  then  carefully  wrapped 
and  put  in  cold  storage.  Bodies  thus  prepared  are  perfectly 
flexible,  soft,  and  in  fine  condition  for  dissection  after  five  years. 
A  visit  to  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  interested  me  greatly. 
The  head  of  this  department,  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  has  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  original  research  work  in  physiological  chemis- 
try. He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  call  attention  to 
the  products  of  the  suprarenal  gland.  It  is  known  that  the  name 
adrenalin  has  been  given  by  a  commercial  firm  to  the  arterial 
pressure-raising  substance  derived  from  the  suprarenal  glands. 
Dr.  Abel  prefers  his  term  '^epinephrin,"  and  he  has  determined 
that  the  so-called  adrenalin  is  really  cpinephrin-hydrate.  We 
were  shown  many  combination  products  of  epinephrin.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  was  with  gold,  a  beautiful  yellow  compound, 
the  physiological  value  of  which  was  not  yet  determined.  The 
iron  compound  with  epinephrin  was  decidedly  interesting,  because 
a  few  physiological  experiments  had  indicated  that  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  materia  medica.  At  the  present 
time  Dr.  Abel  is  contending  with  Aldrich  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
composition  of  epinephrin.  The  difference  between  these  gentle- 
men, at  this  time,  consists  of  one  atom  of  carbon.  *'This  may 
seem  a  very  small  matter,"  said  Dr.  Abel,  'T)ut  both  formulas  can- 
not  be  true,  and  we  cannot  remain  satisfied  until  the  truth  is 
known.'' 

Tn  the  general  visit  to  the  hospital,  passing  from  ward  to  ward, 
and  bed  to  bed,  one  is  struck  with  the  perfect  business  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,  as  shown  in  all  the  records,  in  the  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  attendants. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect,  yet  despite  this  perfect  ventilation,  pa- 
tients are  placed  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  Wide  and 
long  terraces  reach  from  building  to  building,  guarded  on  either 
side  with  iron  railings.  Upon  these  terraces  everywhere  are  to 
be  found  patients  suffering  from  all  complaints.  Of  course,  they 
are  in  their  beds,  well  tucked  in,  and  perfectly  comfortable,  but 
enjoying  the  outside  air  and  the  sunshine,  if  any  exists.  All  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  tract  are  treated  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible.  Cases  of  influenza  are  found  to  improve  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  than  when  protected  in  the 
house.     Dr.  Millett,  of  the  sanatorium  at  East  Bridgewater.  treats 
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pneumonia  in  the  open  air  with  the  best  results,  but  this  treatment 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Cases  of  typhoid 
fever  are  very  materially  and  plainly  helped  by  open-air  treat- 
ment. 


In  closing  this  report,  1  wish  to  impart  the  news,  which  every 
physician  of  Indianapolis  will  receive  with  delight,  and  that  is, 
that  both  Dr.  Welch  and  Dr.  Osier  have  promised  to  come  to  In- 
dianapolis this  year  to  be  part  of  the  teaching  corps  which  will 
instruct  the  next  Indiana  Health  Officers*  School.  In  any  case 
one  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  present;  their  relations  to  the 
University  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  both  be  ab- 
sent during  the  medical  course  of  instruction. 


THE  STATISTICAL  LAWS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS.* 


By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Actuary  of  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


_  1 

Tuberculosis  causes  annually  more  than  150,000  deaths  in  the 
United  States  at  the  average  age  of  35  years.  At  this  age  the 
normal  after-lifetime  is  about  thirtv-two  vcars,  so  that  the  real 
loss  of  life  covered,  measured  in  time,  is  represented  by  4,800,000 
years  per  annum.  If  we  assume  that  the  net  value  of  a  year  of 
human  life  after  age  35  is  at  least  $50,  the  .real  loss  to  the  na- 
tion resulting  from  the  disease  (a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
known  to  be  needless)  may  be  estimated  at  $240,000,000  per  an- 
num. These  astounding  and  almost  incomprehensible  figures  are 
far  from  being  an  exaggeration,  but  let  us  assume  that  only  one- 
half  of  this  mortality  is  preventable,  and  wc  have  a  net  possible 
saving  to  the  nation  of  $120,000,000  per  annum.  This  estimate 
does  not  take  into  account  the  social,  moral  and  sentimental  value 
of  at  least  100,000  lives,  which,  under  different  conditions,  might 
reasonably  hope  to  continue  for  many  years.  The  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  is,  therefore,  a  problem  compared  with  which  all 
other  social  problems  of  a  medical  character  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  possible  prevention  of  a  large 
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portion  of  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  justly  deserving  of  the 
solicitude,  the  active  personal  interest  and  liberal  pecuniary  sup- 
port of  all  who  have  the  real  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  nation 
at  their  heart. 

Any  attempt  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problem  of  tubercu- 
^  losis  prevention  must  needs  proceed  along  the  lines  of  a  compre- 
hensive statistical  investigation,  for  the  laws  and  tendencies  of  this 
disease  are  most  intelligently  expressed  by  statistical  averages  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  basis,  readily  susceptible  of  critical  analysis. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  nor  perhaps  advisable,  in  an  address 
of  this  kind  to  make  any  extended  use  of  statistics,  for  the  con- 
cepts of  the  problem  can  be  readily  expressed  in  definite  language, 
without  superfluous  ratios  and  percentages. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  deal  briefly  with  the  general  facts  of  the 
tuberculosis  problem,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  are 
necessary  for  a  rational  understanding  of  the  methods  and  means 
best  adapted  to  diminish  the  largely  unnecessary  mortality  of 
this  disease. 

On  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a  fact  which  is  generally 
ignored  by  those  who  would  advance  the  cause  of  disease  pre- 
vention by  modern  methods  of  ordinances  and  laws  prohibiting 
spitting  in  public  places,  the  segregation  of  tuberculosis  patients, 
sanatoria  treatment,  etc.,  namely,  the  all-important  truth  that  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  progressively  declined  in  Ameri- 
can cities  for  more  than  half  a  century.  For  illustration,  in  New 
York  City  the  death  rate  from  consumption  per  10,000  of  popula- 
tion was  42  during  1851-1860,  against  39  during  1871-1880,  and 
27  during  1891-1900.  In  Boston  the  rate  was  46  during  1851- 
1860,  41  during  1871-1880,  and  26  during  1891-1900.  For  Balti- 
more we  do  not  have  the  information  previous  to  1875,  but  we 
find  that  the  rate  decreased  from  36  during  1876- 1880,  to  28 
during  1886-1890,  and  to  21  during  1896-1900.  (This  includes 
the  colored  element.)  The  tendency  toward  a  progressive  de- 
crease in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  from  decade  to  decade 
during  the  past  forty  to  sixty  years  has  been  practically  the  same 
in  all  of  the  principal  American  cities.  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
served decrease  in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  antedates  by 
many  years  the  discovery  of  Professor  Koch  and  the  relatively 
recent  view  that  the  disease  is  of  a  highly  infectious  character  and 
is  transmitted  from  man  to  man. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  for  us  to  consider,  first,  the  probable  causes 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
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without  direct  social  measures  or  conscious  efforts  to  produce  this 
result.  It  is  alwavs  hazardous  to  advance  views  fcH"  which  we 
have  no  definite  statistical  basis  of  observed  experience,  but  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  available  facts  brought  out  in  our  social 
and  industrial  history,  I  have  come  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  past  years,  or,  . 
let  us  say,  previous  to  1890,  must  be  ascribed  primarily  to  a  pro- 
found change  for  the  better  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  masses,  I 
would  include  in  this  term  all  the  elements  of  social  progress  that 
can  be  determined  or  measured  by  the  statistical  method,  and  that 
can  be  confirmed  by  impartial  medical  and  other  investigations. 

This  general  conclusion  I  find  to  include  at  least  ten  distinct 
or  special  factors,  any  one  of  which  and  all  of  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other  would  seem  to  me  to  have  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  decreasing  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  without  direct  social  or  legislative  measures. 

First. — We  may  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  to  vast  and  far-reaching  improvements  in  the  hous- 
ing of  the  masses  of  the  population  in  cities,  of  which  formerly, 
say,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  large  proportion  lived  in  cellar 
dwellings,  in  houses  located  on  damp  and  unwholesome  subsoil, 
or  on  areas  filled  in  with  garbage  and  other  health-destructive 
matter. 

Second, — There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  providing  tenements  and  dwellings  with  more  light  and  better 
ventilation,  and  prohibiting  entirely  the  use  of  dark  interior  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms  for  living  and  sleeping  purposes. 

Third. — The  evils  of  overcrowding,  while  still  considerable,  and 
often  requiring  drastic  police  interference,  are,  without  question, 
less  serious  at  the  present  time  than  formerly. 

Fourth. — Intemperance,  while  still  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
is  now  less  of  a  bodily  destructive  character  than  fifty,  or  even 
thirty,  years  ago.  While  the  average  consumption  of  liquor  per 
capita  may  have  remained  the  same  (this  being  a  fact  difficult  to 
determine),  the  statement  cannot  be  called  in  question  that  the 
general  mass  of  our  people  lead  to-day  more  temperate  lives  and 
more  free  from  the  vice  of  gross  intoxication  than  during  the  ear- 
lier vears  of  our  social  history. 

Fifth. — There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  adults  with  food  of  more  nutritious  qual- 
ity, making  for  the  building  of  a  body  of  a  higher  degree  of  dis- 
ease resistance.     We  have  substituted  the  ideal  of  a  robus^t  bodv 
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and  vigorous  health,  especially  among  women,  for  the  anaemic  type 
of  girls  so  common  thirty  years  ago.  This  result  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  outdoor  life,  and  also  to 
-the  public  parks  and  children's  playgrounds,  which  a  more  en- 
lightened public  opinion  demands. 

Sixth. — Improved  economic  conditions,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor,  substituting  pos- 
sibilities of  rest  and  recreation  in  place  of  overstrain  and  over- 
work and  bodily  exhaustion  common  under  earlier  conditions  of 
industrial  life.  What,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  half-holiday,  or  vacation  habit,  is  becoming  a  regular 
feature  of  life,  even  with  the  most  humble  laborer.  Night  labor, 
as  far  as  possible,  is  gradually  being  done  away  with,  resulting 
in  a  more  healthy  development  of  body  and  a  higher  degree  of 
disease  resistance. 

Seventh, — Child  labor,  formerly  exceedingly  common,  is  now 
practically  prohibited  and  made  impossible  by  law  in  most  of  the 
States.  Constitutions  which,  under  former  conditions,  would 
have  been  prematurely  weakened  and  impaired  are  now  permitted 
to  reach  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  more  successfully  with- 
stand the  inherent  disease-producing  conditions  of  factory  life 
and  other  indoor  occupations.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  occu- 
pations, such  as  the  potteries,  glass  works  and  similar  industries, 
in  which  children  formerly  commenced  to  labor  at  very  early  ages, 
are  the  occupations  in  which  the  after-lifetime  is  very  considerably 
below  the  average  and  in  which  tuberculosis  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases are  of  more  than  common  occurrence. 

Eighth. — Unwholesome  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  factory 
life,  of  serious  effect  on  health  and  longevity;  dust-producing 
occupations,  especially  destructive  to  lung  tissue,  and  numerous 
other  evil  conditions  surrounding  men  and  women  employed  in  ill- 
ventilated  factories  and  workshops  have  been  largely  done  away 
with  in  the  light  of  modern  sanitary  science  through  factory  and 
labor  legislation.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  diseases  of  occu- 
pation in  this  country  and  abroad  will  concede  that  these  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  conditions  of  factory  life  have  been  indeed 
profoimd  and  far-reaching  in  making  for  a  healthier  and  a  longer 
life. 

Ninth, — School  life,  or  the  conditions  surrounding  children  at 
the  impressionable  age  of  the  educational  period,  have  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  slow  degrees  from  the  close,  overheated 
schoolhouses  of  the  past  to  properly  lighted,  sufficiently  roomy  and 
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properly  ventilated  schoolhouses  of  the  present.  Children  ex- 
ix)sed  to  the  earlier  conditions  must,  unquestionably,  have  had 
their  health  undermined  and  their  disease  resistance  lowered  as  the 
rtsult  of  hours  spent  under  unsanitary  and  otherwise  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  which,  in  the  light  of  a  better  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, are  no  longer  permitted  to  exist.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  school  life, 
a  vast  amount  of  improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Tenth. — There  remains  the  general  social  improvement  of  the 
mass  of  our  population,  making  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
a  more  deliberate  view  of  life  and  the  worth  and  value  of  living. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  commercial  value  of  human 
life  was  so  clearly  recognized  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
will  to  live  and  the  will  to  live  well  was  never  before  so  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  life  of  the  people.  All  this,  I  am  satisfied, 
must  have  contributed  much  toward  the  development  of  a  type 
less  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  tuberculosis  under  modern  conditions 
than  under  the  less  satisfactory  conditions  of  the  past. 

We  may  now  consider  the  statistical  laws  which  underlie  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  modern  life.  Most  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  follow  are  derived  from  census  reports  on  vital  statis- 
tics, from  the  reports  of  local  boards  of  health,  the  experience 
of  life  insurance  companies,  and  special  investigations  which  need 
not  to  be  enumerated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  observations  and 
conclusions  are  limited  to  the  mortality  from  consumption,  which 
forms  approximately  96.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  from 
tubercular  diseases.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  rates  used  are 
10,000  of  population. 

I. — The  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
decreased  from  25  per  10,000  in  1890,  to  19  in  1900.  The  fall 
in  the  death  rate  during  the  decade  has  been  24  per  cent. 

2. — The  mortality  from  consumption  is  greater  in  cities  than 
in  rural  districts,  but  there  are  important  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  The  city  death  rate  from 
consumption  in  1900  was  20  per  10,000,  against  13  for  the  rural 
districts. 

3, — ^The  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  consumption  during 
the  decade  has  been  6  per  10,000  for  the  cities,  against  not  quite 
5  for  the  rural  districts.  The  social  and  material  progress  and 
changes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  introductory 
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remarks,  has,  without  question,  been  greater  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country  districts. 

4. — The  mortality  from  consumption  is  greater  among  men 
than  women ;  but  here,  again,  we  meet  with  important  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule.  The  death  rate  of  males  in  1900  was  19  per 
10,000,  against  16  for  females. 

5. — ^The  mortality  from  consumption  among  males  in  the  cities 
was  21  per  10,000,  against  16  for  females — a  difference  in  favor 
of  females  of  5  per  10,000  of  population.  In  the  country  districts 
the  death  rate  was  12  for  males  and  14  for  females — a  difference 
of  2  per  10,000  in  favor  of  males.  In  other  words,  the  mortality 
of  males  in  cities  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  mortality  of 
males  in  rural  districts;  also  the  mortality  of  females  in  cities  is 
higher  than  the  corresponding  mortality  of  females  in  rural  dis- 
tricts.    These  facts  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 

6. — ^The  decrease  in  the  mortality  during  the  decade  1890-1900 
was  5  per  10,000  for  males  and  six  for  females.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  in  a  general  way,  the 
conditions  making  for  a  lower  death  rate  from  consumption  have 
been  more  favorable  to  women  than  to  men,  and  the  tendency 
toward  a  lower  death  rate  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  women  in  cities  ^han  in  rural  districts. 

7. — The  death  rate  from  consumption  is  extremely  high  among 
the  colored  population,  including  in  that  term  the  Chinese  and 
Indians,  but  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  the  negro  element. 
In  1900  the  death  rate  of  the  white  population  was  17  per  10,- 
000,  against  49  for  the  colored  element — a  difference  of  32  in 
favor  of  the  white  race.  In  other  words,  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  population  to  every  100  deaths  from  consumption  among 
the  white  population  there  were  288  deaths  among  the  colored, 
indicating  the  most  extraordinary  continued  predisposition  to 
death  from  a  particular  disease  of  which  we  have  record  in  the 
annals  of  hygiene  and  vital  statistics. 

8. — ^The  death  rate  of  the  colored  population  in  cities  was  50 
per  10,000  against  19  for  the  whites.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
death  rate  of  the  colored  was  32,  against  13  for  the  whites.  If 
we  reduce  the  rates  to  a  common  basis,  we  find  that  to  every  100 
deaths  of  the  white  population  in  country  districts  there  were  246 
deaths  among  the  colored  population.  In  other  words,  the  higher 
mortality  of  the  negro  population  from  consumption  and  other 
tubercular  diseases  is,  unquestionably,  primarily  the  result  of  race. 

9. — During  the  decade  1890- 1900  the  decrease  in  the  mortality 
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from  consumption  was  practically  the  same  for  both  races,  having 
been  5.65  per  10,000  for  the  whites,  and  5.55  for  the  colored.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  the  white  popu- 
lation was  4.6,  and  for  the  colored  4.3.  In  other  words,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  frcMn  con- 
sumption has  been  largely  the  result  of  an  improved  environment 
affecting  both  races  to  practically  the  same  extent.  The  wide 
variation  in  the  mortality  of  the  two  races  from  this  disease  re- 
mains practically  the  same,  and  apparently  unaffected  by  the  more 
favorable  conditions  under  which  the  present  negro  population 
lives. 

10. — The  native  white  population  of  native  stock — that  is,  those 
having  both  parents  native  born — experience  a  death  rate  from 
consumption  considerably  below  the  general  average.  In  1900 
the  rate  was  13  per  10,000  for  the  native  born  of  native  stock, 
against  17  for  the  aggregate  white  population.  The  death  rate 
decreased  from  17  in  1890  to  13  in  1900.  Accurate  comparison 
cannot  be  made  with  the  population  largely  or  wholly  of  foreign 
extraction,  except  for  a  few  nationalities  which  have  been  in  this 
country  for  many  years. 

II. — The  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  in  vital  statistics 
is  usually  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  country  of  birth  of  the 
mother.  This  has  been  found  the  most  satisfactor>'  and  accurate 
method  yet  devised  to  ascertain  the  true  relation  of  nativity  to 
disease  predisposition  and  mortality.  Limiting  our  observations 
to  ages  15  to  44,  we  find  that  the  death  rate  from  consumption  of 
those  with  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States  was  16  per  10,000, 
living  at  this  period  of  life,  15  for  the  English,  20  for  Canadians, 
21  for  Germans,  23  for  Scandinavians,  24  for  Bohemians  and  43 
for  the  Irish.  In  other  words,  from  the  limited  investigations 
which  have  been  made  into  this  branch  of  vital  statistics,  the 
Irish  population  in  the  United  States  experienced  a  death  rate 
from  consumption  far  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  death  rates 
of  other  nationalities.  The  rate,  however,  is  far  from  being  as 
high  as  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  population  at  this  period  of 
life,  which  was  59,  compared  with  43  for  the  Irish  and  23  for  the 
total  white  population. 

12. — The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  dying  from  consump- 
tion is  35  years,  but  the  true  incidence  of  the  mortality  falls  upon 
ages  15  to  35,  when  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  arc  the  result  of  tuberculosis.     In  other  words,  at  ages 
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15  to  35  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  mortality  is  the 
result  of  consumption  and  other  tubercular  diseases. 

13. — ^The  death  rate  per  10,000  living  at  different  periods  of  life 
was  4  at  ages  under  15,  25  at  ages  15  to  43,  23  at  45  to  64^  and  26 
at  65  and  over.  In  proportion  to  the  number  living,  the  mortality 
from  consumption  at  ages  over  15  is  about  the  same,  speaking 
generally,  throughout  life.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  for 
us  to  consider  the  indicated  improvement  in  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  in  its  relation  to  age,  for,  other  things  equal,  a  sub- 
sequent decrease  in  the  consumption  mortality  at  ages  15  to  44 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  nation  than  a  similar  decrease 
in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  at  more  advanced  ages. 

14. — The  mortality  of  males  from  consumption  exceeds  the  mor- 
tality of  females  at  all  age  periods  by  3  per  10,000  at  ages  15 
to  44,  by  12  at  45  to  64,  and  by  6  at  ages  65  and  over,  or,  speaking 
generally,  the  difference  in  the  disease  liability  of  the  two  sexes  is- 
most  marked  at  ages  45  to  64,  when  the  after-effects  of  factory  and 
indoor  life,  as  well  as  of  intemperate  habits,  become  more  apparent. 

15. — This  law,  however,  is  subject  to  a  very  important  excep- 
tion. While  the  death  rate  of  males  is  higher  than  the  death  rate 
of  females,  this  is  only  true  for  the  cities,  for  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, at  ages  15  to  44,  the  death  rate  of  men  is  16  against  20  for 
women — a  difference  which  we  would  ascribe  to  the  after-effects 
of  pregnancies,  less  properly  taken  care  of  in  rural  districts  than 
in  the  cities,  where  proper  medical  attendance  is  more  readily 
available  and  more  generally  taken  advantage  of. 

16. — ^The  decrease  during  the  decade  in  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption at  the  three  age  periods  considered  has  been  7  per 
10,000  at  15  to  44,  9  at  45  to  64,  and  11  at  65  and  over.  In. other 
words,  the  relative  decline  in  the  death  rate  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced at  the  comparatively  unimportant  age  period  of  65  and 
over,  while  the  decrease  has  been  least  at  the  age  period  when 
the  commercial  and  economic  value  of  human  life  is  highest. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  further  extend  this  analysis  by 
sexes  and  ages,  with  distinction  of  life  in  cities  and  rural  districts, 
but  we  may  point  out  that  at  each  period  of  life  the  decrease  in 
the  mortality  from  consumption  during  the  decade  has  been 
greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts. 

17. — Conjugal  condition  profoundly  modifies  the  mortality  from 
various  causes,  and  much,  if  not  most,  from  consumption.  A 
critical  analysis  of  the  vital  statistics  by  conjugal  condition  must 
needs  take  into  account  the  elements  of  age  and  sex,  but  this 
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would  make  a  brief  discussion  impossible,  while  a  lengfthy  dis- 
cussion would  be  out  of  place.  Males  at  ages  15  to  44  show  the 
highest  death  rate  from  consumption  among  the  widowers  and 
among  the  singles  at  ages  45  and  over.  We  would  attribute  this 
excessive  mortality  at  ages  15  to  44  among  widowers  to  the  prob* 
able  transmission  of  the  disease  from  wife  to  husband^  while  at 
ages  over  45  we  would  attribute  the  excessive  death  rate  of  the 
single  from  tuberculosis  to  habits  of  life  detrimental  to  longevity. 

18. — ^Among  females  the  death  rate  from  constunption  is  high- 
est among  widows  at  ages  15  to  44,  and  among  the  single  at 
^ff^s  45  and  over,  but  the  differences  are  not  so  pronounced  as 
among  males  of  different  conjugal  status. 

19. — Both  sexes  show  the  lowest  death  rate  from  consumption 
among  married  at  practically  all  periods  of  life.  The  death  rate 
of  married  women  at  ages  45  to  64  from  consumption  is  exceed- 
ing low — only  15 — compared  with  22  for  males  of  corresponding 
age. 

20. — Married  women  at  the  child-bearing  period — 15  to  44 — 
experience  a  higher  death  rate  from  consumption  than  married 
men,  the  rate  being  21  for  the  former,  against  24  for  the  latter. 
The  difference  is  significant,  but  not  very  great.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  these  differences  are  greater  in  rural  districts,  but  we 
have  not  the  necessary  data  to  confirm  this  view. 

21. — Widowers  at  all  ages  show  an  extremely  high  mortality 
from  consumption  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  mortality 
of  widows  of  corresponding  ages.  At  ages  15  to  44  the  death 
rate  of  widowers  was  67,  against  36  for  widows;  at  ages  45  to  64, 
widowers  49,  widows  19;  and  at  ages  65  and  over  we  find  the 
rate  to  have  been  31  for  the  former,  against  21  for  the  latter. 

22. — We  note  further  an  anomaly  in  vital  statistics  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  laws  of  mortality,  that  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  among  widowers  is  highest  at  the  youngest 
ages,  while  lowest  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  life  (67,  49,  31). 
This  is  highly  significant,  and  would  seem  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  higher  mortality  of  widowers  at  early  ages  is  the 
result  of  disease  transmission  from  wife  to  husband.  Conversely, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  lesser  liability  in  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  from  husband  to  wife.  The  probable  reasons  for  this 
cannot  very  well  be  discussed  on  this  occasion. 

23. — Occupation  has  already  been  referred  to  as  an  element 
making  for  a  high  death  rate  from  consumption  among  males  at 
certain  ages  and  under  certain  well-defined  conditions,  especially 
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of  city  life.  We  are  confronted,  however,  with  the  difficulty  of 
briefly  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  problem  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  a  critical  analysis  by  age  periods  and  length  of  trade 
life.  The  subject-matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  census 
reports  do  not  show  the  mortality  of  males  in  specified  occupa- 
tions from  specified  diseases  by  specified  periods  of  life.  Since 
the  age  distribution  of  persons  in  different  employments  varies 
widely,  it  would  be  misleading  to  compare  crude  death  rates  ex- 
cept with  the  greatest  possible  caution  in  selected  industries, 
where  the  elements  are,  as  far  as  known,  comparable. 

Males  in  all  occupations,  according  to  the  census,  experience  a 
mortality  from  consumption  of  24  per  10,000.  In  the  profes- 
sional occupations,  where  the  average  age  of  the  living  is  quite 
high,  the  relative  mortality  is  correspondingly  low,  being  12  for 
clergymen,  14  for  lawyers,  and  17  for  physicians.  It,  however, 
is  safe  to  say,  fron;i  a  study  of  other  data,  that  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  among  men  in  professional  occupations  is,  in  fact, 
exceedingly  favorable.  Persons  in  the  mercantile  and  trading 
class  experience  an  average  death  rate  of  17  per  10,000,  hotel- 
keepers  and  boarding-house  keepers  a  rate  of  21,  saloon  and  res- 
taurant keepers  a  rate  of  29,  barbers  and  hair  dressers  a  rate  of 
33,  laborers  a  rate  of  37,  book-keepers  a  rate  of  40,  ser- 
vants a  rate  of  43,  printers  a  rate  of  44,  cigar  makers  a  rate 
of  48,  and  stone  cutters  a  rate  of  54.  These  remarkable 
differences  in  the  death  rate  from  consumption  among  men  in 
different  employments  are  extremely  suggestive  and  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  consideration,  for,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  more  effective  measures  tending  to  the  stamping  out  of 
the  disease  than  active  efforts  in  the  field  of  the  diseases  of  occu- 
pation and  a  propaganda  against  the  still  considerable  unhygienic 
conditiorfs  of  factory  life.  The  high  death  rate  of  servants,  which 
is  confirmed  by  corresponding  data  for  female  domestics,  is  also 
highly  significant. 

(To  meet  the  possible  criticism  of  the  use  of  these  data,  which 
Ignore  the  age  factor,  I  have  carefully  examined  into  the  more 
scientific  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and  Wales.  If 
we  take,  for  illustration,  the  age  period  25  to  34,  we  find  that  the 
death  rate  of  clergymen  from  consumption  was  16  per  10,000, 
17  for  physicians,  19  for  lawyers,  23  for  artists,  and  40  for  musi- 
cians. Among  men  in  commercial  and  agricultural  employments 
the  death  rate  was  17  for  agriculturists,  22  for  grocers,  27  for 
manufacturing  chemists,  28  for  druggists,  and  41   for  general 
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shopkeepers.  For  persons  in  general  trades  and  industries  the 
death  rates  were  49  for  tobacconists  and  cigar  makers,  48  for 
book-binders,  48  for  barbers,  and  40  for  shoemakers.  Among 
persons  in  recognized  unhealthy  occupations  the  death  rate  was 
60  among  hotel  and  inn  servants,  51  among  glass  workers,  50 
among  printers,  47  among  carpet  and  rug  manufacturers,  43 
among  zinc  workers,  42  among  copper  workers,  41  among  dyers, 
41  among  saloon-keepers,  and  39  among  brass  workers.  Among 
persons  in  recognized  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations  the 
rate  was  43  among  lead  miners,  34  among  tin  miners,  31  among 
copper  miners,  and  28  among  coal  heavers.  Among  common 
laborers,  servants,  etc.,  the  rates  were  70  among  costermongers 
and  hawkers,  44  among  messengers  and  porters,  34  among  gen- 
eral laborers,  and  23  among  domestic  servants.  Among  men  in 
all  occupations  at  the  age  period  of  25  to  34  the  death  rate  from 
this  disease  is  26  per  10,000,  which  compares  with  34  for  persons 
in  recognized  unhealthy  occupations,  27  for  persons  in  general 
trades  and  industries,  21  for  persons  in  professional  occupations, 
and  32  for  common  laborers  and  servants.) 

24. — The  season  of  the  year,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge, 
affects  the  mortality  from  consumption  only  to  a"  limited  extent. 
The  mortality  in  the  United  States  is  highest  during  March,  April 
and  May,  and  lowest  during  August,  September,  October  and 
November.  The  month  of  highest  mortality  during  the  census 
year  1900  was  March,  with  a  monthly  death  rate  of  1.8  per  10,000 
of  population,  and  the  lowest  were  June  and  September,  with 
monthly  death  rates  of  1.3.  The  information  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  warrant  final  conclusions. 

25. — The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  varies  widely  in  different 
localities,  but  we  question  seriously  whether  these  differences  are 
the  result  of  climate  rather  than  of  material  variations  in  the  age, 
sex,  race,  nativity  and  occupation  distribution  of  the  population. 
The  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  unfortunately,  does  not 
include  a  sufficient  number  of  representative  States,  but,  limiting 
our  observations  to  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
we  do  not  find  the  evidence  conclusive  that  local  variations  in  the 
death  rate  have  been  the  result  of  variations  in  climate.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  variations  appear  to  be  rather  the 
result  of  occupation,  etc.,  than  of  climate. 

25a. — In  illustration  of  this  point,  I  may  add  a  summary  ccmi- 
parison  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  certain  American 
cities  during  the  five  years  1896-1900.    The  rates  are  per  10.000 
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of  population  and  are  as  follows:  Cities  with  high  death  rates: 
San  Francisco,  29;  Orange,  N.  J.,  27;  New  York,  26;  Newark, 
N.  J.,  26;  Pueblo,  Col.,  26;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  25;  Boston,  24; 
Brooklyn,  22;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  22;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  22;  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  22;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  21;  Worcester,  Mass.,  21;  Cin- 
cinnati, 21 ;  Philadelphia,  21 ;  LowtH,  Mass.,  21. 

Cities  with  low  death  rates  from  consumption :  Passaic,  N.  J., 
17;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  17;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  17;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  16;  Fall  River,  16;  Chicago,  15;  Lynn,  Mass.,  14;  Glouces- 
ter, 14;  St.  Paul,  14;  Milwaukee,  13;  Minneapolis  12;  Spokane,  12. 

In  Southern  cities  the  mortality  from  consumption  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  low  among  the  white  population:  New  Orleans,  22;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  19:  Memphis,  17:  Augusta,  (la.,  16;  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  16;  Atlanta,  16;  Richmond,  Va.,  14,  and  Cliarleston,  S.  C, 
14.  These  comparative  statements  are  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  in  that  they  localize  the  mortality  from  consumption 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  point  out  where  active  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  disease  are  needed  most.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
I  have  not  the  data  for  Baltimore,  since  the  health  reports  do  not 
contain  the  separate  tabulation  of  the  deaths  by  race. 

26. — ^The  census  data  are  not  published  in  sufficient  detail  to 
permit  of  a  rearrangement  of  the  mortality  by  geographical  sec- 
tions of  the  country  according  to  latitude,  longitude  and  altitude, 
or  with  special  reference  to  certain  topographic  features,  such  as 
location  of  cities  on  lakes,  in  river  valleys,  at  high  altitudes,  etc. 
My  inquiries  into  the  possible  relation  of  these  conditions  to  the 
distribution  of  consumption  are  as  yet  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  advanced.  There  are 
other  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  as,  for  illustra- 
tion, the  attraction  of  a  large  number  of  tuberculosis  patients  to 
cities  like  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio,  etc.,  which  would 
tend  to  produce  a  high  local  death  rate  from  this  cause  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  climatic  conditions  are  in  all  probability  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  a  cure,  if  not  a  certain  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

27. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  consumption  to  the  elements  of 
climate,  which  has  almost  a  literature  of  its  own,  confirms  the  view 
that  certain  climatic  elements  unquestionably  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  while  others  materially  hinder  it.  The  writer 
has  not  made  a  sufficiently  extensive  study  of  these  elements  to 
warrant  him  in  advancing  definite  conclusions. 

28. — The  relation  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  to  surface 
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geology,  soil  and  topography  has  never  been  exhaustively  investi- 
gated, or  at  least  not  reported  upon  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
results  can  be  utilized  in  this  summary  of  the  general  elements  of 
the  mortality  of  this  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  generally  accepted 
theory,  and  an  apparently  well-proven  fact,  that  the  mortality 
from  consumption  is  highest  in  localities  with  a  damp  soil  or  a 
clayey  subsoil,  making  natural  drainage  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. The  vital  statistics  of  Baltimore  have  been  investigated  with 
this  end  in  view,  but  the  results  as  published  by  Dr.  Billings  are 
not  conclusive.  It,  however,  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the 
death  rate  decreases  with  increasing  altitude,  and  that  the  death 
rate  decreases  with  increasing  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

29. — The  relation  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  to  class  of 
dwellings,  tenements  and  institutions,  such  as  prisons,  asylums, 
convents,  etc.,  has  been  investigated  to  a  reasonably  sufficient 
extent,  and  the  conclusions  would  seem  warranted  that  over- 
crowding is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  mortality  in  such  institutions 
in  the  absence  of  rational  sanitary  precautions,  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  excessive. 

30. — The  relation  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  to  social 
and  economic  conditions,  especially  to  wealth  and  poverty,  habits, 
such  as  alcoholism,  etc.,  has  been  sufficiently  inquired  into  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  consumption  is  much  more  common 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  and  this  may  be  attributed 
to  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory  diet.  Tlie  mortality  from  consump- 
tion is  also  known  to  be  more  excessive  among  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  this  is  proven  by  the  high  death  rate  of  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders  from  tubercular  diseases. 

31. — Tlie  relation  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  to  relig- 
ious confession  has  been  investigated,  especially  by  Korosi,  Dr. 
Billings  and  Dr.  Fishberg,  and  the  conclusion  would  seem  war- 
ranted that  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  extremely  low 
among  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
the  dietary  laws  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  es- 
tablished. It,  however,  is  reasonably  proper  to  assume  that  some 
such  a  relation  exists.  The  Jews,  however,  are  justly  praised  for 
their  high  order  of  domestic  life,  which,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out, 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis. 

32. — ^The  relation  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  to  per- 
sonal physical  condition  as  determined  by  anthropometry,  es- 
pecially in  the  interrelations  of  height,  weight,  chest  expansion, 
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respiration,  temperature,  pulse  rate,  etc.,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated  to  warrant  entirely  safe  conclusions,  but  this  much 
may  be  affirmed,  that  persons  predisposed  to  consumption  are 
almost  invariably  persons  of  inferior  physical  development,  with 
evidence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  resulting  in  a  body  weight  about 
ten  pounds  below  the  average.  This  is  a  field  which  is  fully 
deserving  of  some  careful  inquiry  and  consideration,  for  so  far 
the  contributions  have  been  very  fragmentary  and  of  only  limited 
value. 

33. — The  earlier  belief  in  the  possible  heredity  of  consumption 
of  the  child  from  the  parent,  or  from  collateral  branches  of  the 
family,  is  one  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  may  be  rea- 
sonably assumed  to  have  been  overestimated,  except  in  so  far  that 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  physical  constitution  predis- 
posing to  tuberculosis  is  often,  and  perhaps  frequently,  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child.  On  this  phase  of  the  problem  we 
have  also  need  of  additional  data  covering  a  large  area  of  obser- 
vation to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  facts. 

34. — ^The  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  time  of  infection  to 
the  time  of  death  is  usually  given  as  two  years  or  thereabouts,  but 
on  this  point  statistical  information  is  required  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  value.  No  definite  law  at  the  present  time  is 
known  to  me  which  would  warrant  final  conclusions  regarding 
this  point. 

35. — Relative  to  the  organs  affected  by  tuberculosis,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  of  the  normal  mortality  about  96.5  per 
cent,  is  represented  by  consumption  of  the  lungs.  It  would  be 
desirable,  however,  to  have  a  comprehensive  study  made  of  this 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

36. — The  result  of  treatment  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  with 
strict  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  race,  sex  and 
occupation  of  the  patient,  have  not  as  yet  been  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  but  for  a  few  institutions  we  have  quite  trust- 
worthy data  which  are  certain  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future. 
The  earlier  experience  has  been  materially  modified  in  late  years, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  three  months  is  the  lowest  limit 
of  effective  sanatoria  treatment.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  admirable  statistics  published  annually  in  the 
reports  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  a  measure  the  most 
useful  and  practical  which  are  available  for  any  hospital  in  this 
countrv. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

My  object  in  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  general  sta- 
tistical laws  of  tuberculosis  is  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  broad 
basis  of  sound  knowledge  fdr  any  far-reaching  sanitary  or  other 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  by 
associated  effort  the  largely  preventable  amount  of  disease  and 
mortality  from  tuberculosis.  Tlie  facts  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  view  that  it  is  possible  to  so  localize  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis that  an  energetic  campaign  against  consumption  is  practi- 
cally certain  to  produce  far-reaching  results.  If  we  determine 
upon  a  campaign  against  consumption  as  we  find  it  to  occur 
among  persons  in  certain  recognized  unhealthy  employments,  or 
living  in  certain  recognized  unhealthy  localities,  or  under  certain 
ill-health-producing  conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  within  a  few  years  a  marked  diminution  in  the  death  rate  will 
result  from  such  well-directed  and  intelligent  efforts.  By  pre- 
venting the  disease  in  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  immense  and  costly  institutions  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease.  I  am  certain,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  that  such  efforts  should  be  primarily  directed  against  un- 
sanitary workshops,  ill-health-producing  occupations  and  the  em-> 
ployment  of  physically  unfit  types  of  men  in  industries  in  which 
the  death  rate  from  consumption  is  extremely  high.  By  adopting 
intelligent  measures  in  clear  recognition  of  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine a  high  or  low  mortality  from  this  disease  I  am  sure  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  mortality  from  this  disease  will  be 
done  away  with. 

MORTALITY    FROM    CONSl'MPTION    IN    FOUR    AMERICAN    CITIES. 

(Rates  per  10,000  of  Population,) 

Years.  New  York  City.  Boston.  Philadelphia. 

1851-1860 42.2  46.3  

1861-1870 38.9  40.7  32.1 

1871-1880 39.3  39.9  31-7 

1881-1890 37.7  38.0  29.0 

1891-1900 26.7  26.2  22.1 

Baltimore. 
(White  and  colored.) 

1876-1880 36.3 

1881-1885 33-8 
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I886-I89O 28.3 

I89I-I895 24.3 

I896-I9OO 21.3 

(Above  data  compiled  from  official  health  reports,  supplemented 
by  correspondence  with  health  departments.) 

MORTALITY  FROM   CONSUMPTION   BY  RACE. 

(Rates  per  10,000  of  Population.) 

Registration  Area  (Total). 

Aggregate              White  Colored 

Years.                         population.         population.  population. 

1890 24.5                    23.0  54.6 

1900 18.7                    17.4  49.1 

Registration  Area  (Cities). 

Aggregate  White  Colored 

Years.                         population.  population.  population. 

1890 26.6  24.7  56.3 

1900 20.5  18.8  50.4 

Registration  Area  (Rural). 

.Aggregate  White  Colored 

Years.                         population.  population.       population. 

1890 18. 1  17.8  36.5 

1900 134  132  32.3 

(Compiled  from  United  States  Census  of  1900,  Vital  Statistics, 

Part  I,  p.  clxxvi.) 

MORTALITY    FROM     CONSUMPTION     IN    THE    REGISTRATION    AREA — 

UNITED  STATES. 

DEATH    RATES   BY   AGE,   COLOR  AND  BIRTHPLACES  OF   MOTHERS. 

(Rates  per  10,000  of  Population.) 

Color  and  Birthplaces  Ages.  Ages.  Ages.  Ages, 

of  Mothers.            Under  15  1 5-44  45-64  65 — over 

White 3.2  23.5  22.1  25.2 

Colored 24.6  58.7  51.8  54.9 

Mothers  born  in — 

United  States 2.8  16.3  13.2  17.6 

Ireland 4.2  42.8  34.1  32.5 
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Germany   2,y  20.6  20.8  23.5 

England  and  Wales  . .  2.7  15.  i  17.3  23.4 

Canada 3.5  20.0  16.4  23.7 

Scandinavia 3.2  23.4  26.7  23.7 

Scotland 3.3  20.1  20.2  23.9 

Italy 5.1  15.0  15.7  14.5 

France   4.7  22.1  20.0  16.3 

Hungary 3.9  11. 3  12.5  18.7 

Bohemia 1.3  23.5  12.5  10. i 

Russia 2.y  13.  i  17.3  24.9 

Poland I.I  6.7  10.4  24.3 

Other  foreign  countries  4.6  18.9  26.4  23.4 

(Compiled  from  United  States  Census  of  1900,  Vital  Statistics, 
Part  I,  p.  clxxviii.) 


HOUSE  INFECTION   OF  TUBERCULOSIS.* 


By  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  M.D.,  . 

Director  of  the  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study,  Prevention  and 

Cure  of  Tuberculosis,  Philadelphia. 


The  kaleidoscopic  phenomena  of  this  earth  as  we  see  them 
around  us  are  the  result  of  a  continuous  alternation  of  life  and 
death.  In  this  beautiful  panorama  death  is  as  necessary  as  life. 
Something  is  always  dying  that  something  else  may  live.  Inor- 
ganic matter  continuously  is  being  changed  into  organic  matter 
and  organic  into  inorganic.  For  changing  organic  matter  into 
inorganic  matter  God  has  created  the  micro-organic  world, 

A  micro-organism  which,  perhaps,  has  slipped  away  from  its 
natural  place  in  organic  nature,  and  in  consequence  has  done 
much  damage  to  man,  is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  the  great  divis- 
ion of  organic  matter  it  generally  is  credited  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  a  classification  of  micro-organisms  it  is  technically 
known  as  a  facultative  saprophyte.  By  this  is  meant  that  ordi- 
narily at  gets  its  living  as  a  parasite  on  some  higher  organism, 
but  that  it  may  subsist  on  dead  organic  matter  as  a  saprophyte. 
In  a  sub-classification  of  micro-organisms  it  is  known  as  a  facul- 
tative anaerobic  parasite.  By  this  is  meant  that  ordinarily  it 
grows  in  a  tissue  from  which  air  is  excluded,  but  that  it  may 

*Read  at  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Exposition,  January  26,  1904.     From 
Maryland  Medical  Journal,  February,  1904. 
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grow  in  some  substances,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air. 

When  the  tubercle  bacillus  grows  in  the  tissue  of  a  human  being 
or  of  an  animal  it  gives  rise  to  a  condition  which  has  forcibly 
arrested  the  attention  of  man  because  of  the  suffering,  sorrow,  and 
misery  which  accompany  it  and  follow  in  its  wake.  In  the  early 
history  of  medicine  this  condition  was  named  phthisis  and  con- 
sumption. In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
epochs,  the  earlier  being  called  tuberculosis  and  the  later  con- 
sumption. In  earlier  times,  too,  the  condition  was  viewed  by 
mankind  generally  as  a  providential  visitation^  the  punishment  for 
sin,  touching  not  only  the  immediate  offender,  but  reaching  the 
offspring  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Science  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  mere  episode  in  nature  subject  to  natural  laws 
and  absolutely  under  the  control  of  man's  will. 

Man  is  interested  in  tuberculosis  because  it  is  a  disease.  The 
same  processes  and  phenomena  in  other  fields  of  nature  give 
pleasure  to  man,  but  here  they  give  discomfort,  and  are  followed 
by  sorrow  and  misery,  because  man  himself  is  the  field  of  opera- 
tion. The  word  disease  means  want  of  ease.  Quite  naturally, 
man  has  given  much  thought  to  how  to  avoid  getting  tuberculosis 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  when  it  afHicts  him.  By  reason  of  his 
superior  intelligence  man  has  always  been  able  to  control  his 
organic  foes  so  far  as  visible  objects  are  concerned,  but  in  his  fight 
against  the  micro-organic  world  he  is  confronted  with  a  much 
more  serious  problem.  Much  has  been  done^  however,  to  throw 
light  upon  this  newly-discovered  enemy,  and  already  it  is  demon- 
strated that  man  need  no  longer  get  tuberculosis,  and  that  if  he 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  it,  he  need  not  die  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  knowledge  which  makes  this  new  dispensation  possible  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

All  diseases  which  are  caused  by  micro-organisms  are  com- 
municable. This  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  Whatever  is  living 
can  only  come  from  a  parent,  and  phenomena  which  are  due  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  living  organisms  cannot  arise 
except  by  reason  of  the  growth  and  development  of  those  organ- 
isms. There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which 
parasitic  micro-organisms  are  conveyed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. Some  are  conveyed  through  the  instrumentality  of  insects, 
some  by  means  of  water,  and  others  by  contact,  direct  or  indirect. 
Some  parasites  have  two  kinds  of  hosts,  a  major  and  a  minor  host; 
some  can  reproduce  themselves  outside  of  a  host,  and  others 
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always  remain  dormant  when  out  of  the  host.  Parasites  which 
have  two  hosts  and  parasites  which  can  reproduce  themselves 
outside  of  a  host  may  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another 
over  long  distances,  while  parasites  which  are  conveyed  by  con- 
tact can  only  be  conveyed  within  a  limited,  circumscribed  en- 
vironment. The  yellow  fever  parasite,  for  instance,  is  conveyed 
through  the  mosquito,  the  typhoid  fever  parasite  by  water,  and 
the  tubercle  bacillus  by  contact. 

All  diseases  which  are  conveyed  by  contact  are  termed  conta- 
gious. Contagious  diseases  are  not  necessarily  alike,  however. 
Tliere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  contagion.  The 
acute  contagious  diseases  are  much  more  intensely  contagious 
than  thef  chronic  contagious  diseases.  In  principle  the  contagion 
of  all  is  the  same,  but  in  practice  the  method  differs  widely. 
Smallpox,  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  for  instance,  are  contagious 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  tuberculosis,  so  far  as  the  principle 
is  concerned — that  is,  they  are  conveyed 'by  contact — but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  contagion  is  so  much  greater  with  them  than  with 
tuberculosis  that  practical  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  for- 
mer would  in  no  sense  apply  to  the  latter.  Smallpox,  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  affect  the  whole  body,  and  contagion  is  rapidly  given 
off  from  the  entire  body.  Tuberculosis  is  a  local  disease,  and  con- 
tagion is  given  off  from  one  or  two  points  only.  In  smallpox, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  the  matter  which  carries  the  micro- 
organisms may  be  invisible;  in  tuberculosis  it  always  is  gross  and 
easily  seen.  In  smallpox,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  places  and 
things  soon  become  intensely  contaminated;  in  tuberculosis  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  produce  such  a  result.  Intimate  association, 
therefore,  with  a  person  suffering  from  smallpox,  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  without  contracting  the  disease  is  impossible,  unless 
the  person  thus  exposed  has  an  immunity  from  vaccination  or 
previous  attack,  while  intimate  association  with  a  consumptive 
without  contracting  the  disease  is  quite  feasible. 

The  contagion  of  tuberculosis,  indeed,  is  of  a  kind  by  itself.  It 
differs  somewhat  from  the  contagion  of  every  other  disease  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  It  is  so  unique  that  writers  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  an  epithet  descriptive  of  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why  many  writers  object  to  calling  tuberculosis  conta- 
gious. Some  would  have  us  call  it  communicable,  but  this  term 
is  too  generic.  Others  have  suggested  the  epithet  infectious  for 
it,  and  this  does  not  fit  at  all,  because  it  has  a  specific  meaning 
which  only  applies  to  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  yellow  fever* 
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The  most  striking  feature  about  the  communicabiHty  of  tuber- 
culosis is  that  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  house.  An 
inclosure  of  some  kind  is  so  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease  from  one  person  to  another  that  contagion  is  impracticable 
without  it.  It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  we  use  the 
phrase  house  infection  of  tuberculosis  when  we  speak  of  the  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  the  disease  is  spread  in  a  community.  The 
word  infection,  of  course,  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  of  convey- 
ance, and  the  word  house  in  the  broad  sense  of  an  inclosure.  The 
phrase  tells  pretty  nearly  the  whole  story  of  the  communicabiHty 
of  tuberculosis,  and  covers  the  entire  proceeding  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end — garnering  the  seed,  preparing  the  soil,  implanta- 
tion, rearing  the  tender  plant,  nurturing  the  full-grown  shoot, 
maturing  and  harvesting. 

The  house  is  the  granary  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  outside  of  its 
host.  Were  it  not  for  the  house  the  tubercle  bacillus  would  soon 
have  to  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  could  not  be  pre- 
served. Sunlight,  air  and  water  are  its  natural  enemies.  The 
water  dissolves  it  out  of  its  cache,  and  the  sunlight  and  air  destroy 
it.  How  long  tubercular  matter  may  remain  vital  in  the  open  air 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  all  agree  that  the  time  is 
very  short.  Even  when  the  bacilli  in  such  matter  are  not  killed 
they  are  weakened  so  that  they  will  not  readily  take  root  when 
planted.  In  the  house,  on  the  contrary,  tubercular  matter  may 
remain  vital  for  a  long  time,  because  it  becomes  dry  and  the 
broken-down  tissue  serves  as  a  cache  for  the  bacilli.  Even  when 
the  matter  becomes  finely  pulverized  so  that  the  bacilli  no  longer 
have  so  much  protection,  it  remains  vital  for  a  long  time,  because 
the  sun  and  air  cannot  get  to  it. 

Ordinarily  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  dependent  upon  other  micro- 
organisms for  its  exit  from  its  host.  These  are  the  streptococcus 
and  the  staphylococcus.  They  are  pus-producing  organisms,  and 
are  very  adept  at  destroying  tissue.  When  they  join  forces  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus  they  kill  and  soften  the  tissue  which  has  been 
invaded  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  then  Nature  casts  it  out.  A 
double  purpose  is  served  in  this  way,  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
helped  out  of  its  host  and  is  given  a  protective  covering  toward 
preservation  while  out  of  the  host.  The  broken-down  tissue 
which  is  thrown  out  forms  the  protective  covering. 

In  the  transition  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  one  host  to  an- 
other we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Nature's  jealous  care  of 
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every  form  of  life.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  a  motionless,  helpless 
micro-organism,  which  can  grow  and  reproduce  itself  only  under 
certain  conditions  in  a  definite  soil,  and  which  requires  during  the 
interim  between  its  exit  from  one  host  and  its  entrance  into  an- 
other special  protection,  and  for  admission  into  a  new  host  special 
opportunities.  These  are  secured  for  it  indirectly  through  its 
toxin  and  the  toxins  of  its  associates.  By  sensations  set  up  in  the 
nervous  system  it  lures  its  victim  into  the  very  place  where  exist 
the  best  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  its  species  and  the  best 
opportunities  of  finding  a  new  host.  Consumption  is  the  autumn 
of  tuberculosis,  the  blossom  grown  into  ripe  fruit.  When  it  comes 
on  the  victim,  by  reason  of  his  chilliness,  malaise,  and  general 
feeling  of  helplessness,  seeks  shelter  in  some  inclosure,  and  is  de- 
luded with  the  idea  that  the  farther  he  can  get  away  from  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  the  better  are  his  chances  of  recovery.  The 
house  thus  becomes  the  harvest  field  of  the  ripe  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  the  seed  quite  naturally  falls  into  the  very  place  which  by 
nature  is  intended  for  its  granary. 

The  house  also  prepares  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bacillus  cannot  get  a  foothold  in 
perfectly  healthy,  normal  tissue.  It  is  quite  likely,  indeed,  that 
primordially  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  a  saprophyte  only,  and  that 
its  function  in  the  world  was  to  change  dead  organic  matter  into 
inorganic  matter.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  gradually  it  may 
have  evolved  into  a  parasite  by  growing  on  tissue  which,  while 
not  dead,  was  much  debased.  At  any  rate,  even  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  invade  tissue  until  the  tissue 
has  been  injured  in  some  way,  either  by  malnutrition,  by  trau- 
matism, or  through  the  agency  of.  some  other  micro-organism. 
Malnutrition  is  one  of  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  physical  life  of  man  and  animals  is  a  chemical  process. 
There  is  a  combination  of  certain  elements  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  living  cell  with  evolvement  of  beings  endowed  with  life. 
Food,  air  and  water  are  the  substances  used  in  the  process.  In 
proportion  as  these  substances  are  at  hand  in  proper  quantities  the 
being  evolved  is  a  healthy  one,  and  in  proportion  as  any  of  the 
substances  are  deficient  or  defective  the  being  is  an  unhealthy 
one.  Of  the  three  substances  required  in  this  chemical  process 
air  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  neces- 
sary. Life  may  be  maintained  for  some  days  without  food  and 
water,  but  for  a  few  minutes  only  without  air.    The  same  is  true 
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of  health.  A  person  may  keep  fair  health  on  a  stinted  supply  of 
food  and  water  for  a  long  time,  but  soon  succumbs  to  a  stinted 
supply  of  air.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  air  plays  a 
double  role  in  health.  It  not  only  carries  in  oxygen  for  chemical 
purposes,  but  it  carries  out  poisonous  products  of  chemical  action. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  rebreathed  air  produces  soil  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus  more  through  the  poisonous  products  of  com- 
bustion which  are  disseminated  in  the  air  than  by  reason  of  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen.  Probably  it  does  by  both.  At  any  rate, 
housed  human  beings  and  animals  are  very  prone  to  tuberculosis. 
Deficiency  of  oxygen  certainly  leads  to  malnutrition.  Too  much 
food  and  too  little  air  not  only  lead  to  defective  metabolism,  but 
throw  upon  the  organs  of  the  body  poisonous  products  which 
must  be  gotten  rid  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  system. 

Implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
house.  For  implantation  prolonged  intimate  contact  with  a  per- 
son, place,  or  thing  which  has  been  intensely  contaminated  with 
tubercular  matter  is  necessary.  The  mere  presence  of  a  few  tuber- 
cular bacilli  is  not  sufficient.  Everybody  has  some  resisting  power 
to  tuberculosis,  and  with  everyone  there  is  a  minimal  dose  of 
tubercle  bacilli  which  will  give  an  implantation.  No  doubt  this 
dose  differs  with  different  people,  but  resisting  power  of  some 
kind  exists  to  some  extent  in  everyone.  Even  in  inoculation 
experiments  on  animals  a  minimal  dose  has  been  found  below 
which  injections  prove  negative.  This  minimal  dose  in  a  sense 
measures  the  individual's  fighting  capacity  against  the  disease. 
So  long  as  the  minimal  dose  is  not  reached  an  implantation  can- 
not take  place.  Frequent  warfare  against  a  dose  below  the  mini- 
mal dose  increases  the  resisting  power  of  an  individual  and  raises 
the  minimal  dose.  With  animals  the  minimal  dose  which  can  give 
an  implantation  gradually  can  be  increased  until  almost  complete 
immunity  has  been  established.  Experiments  upon  animals  have 
been  made  by  inoculation.  It  is  quite  probable  that  by  the  nat- 
ural mode  of  entrance  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  the  system  the 
minimal  dose  is  larger  than  by  inoculation.  The  natural  mode  of 
entrance  is  by  the  alimentary  canal  or  the  respiratory  tract.  At 
both  of  these  ports  of  entry  there  is  strong  opposition  to  admis- 
sion. The  gastric  juice  has  some  germicidal  powers,  and  ail 
along  the  respiratory  tract  there  are  devices  for  keeping  out 
micro-organisms.  Beyond  the  ports  of  entry  lie  the  lymphatics 
and  lymphatic  glands,  and  beyond  these  the  phagocytic  bodies  of 
the  blood,  all  of  which  wage  war  against  micro-organisms  that 
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may  pass  the  ports  of  entry.  From  what  has  been  done  experi- 
mentally on  animals  and  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
clinically  on  man,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  mini- 
mal dose  of  tubercle  bacilli  necessary  for  an  implantation  by  the 
natural  mode  of  entrance  is  quite  large.  This  is  not  a  mere 
speculation  either.  Out  of  every  five  people  who  are  intimately 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  for  a  long  period  of  time 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  an  implantation  only  one 
person  develops  the  disease.  This  shows  that  implantation  is 
exceedingly  difficult  even  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 

An  inclosure  is  the  one  place  in  which  contamination  with 
tubercular  matter  can  become  sufficiently  intense  to  create  an 
environment  capable  of  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of  man 
and  producing  an  implantation.  It  is  only  in  an  inclosure  that 
vital  tubercular  matter  can  accumulate.  In  the  open  air,  water, 
sunlight  and  air  devitalize  it  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  is  given  off. 
Tubercular  matter  ejected  in  a  house,  unless  immediately  devital- 
ized, artificially  dries  and  is  distributed  about  in  particles  varying 
in  size  from  big  chunks  to  impalpable  dust.  In  these  particles 
the  bacilli  are  cached  and  preserved.  Gradually  all  the  particles 
are  reduced  to  dust,  either  by  trituration,  oxidation,  or  the  action 
of  saprophytes.  This  tubercle-laden  dust  settles  on  the  walls,  on 
furniture,  and  on  everything  in  the  inclosure.  In  the  course  of 
time  there  is  quite  an  accumulation  of  vital  tubercular  matter  in 
such  a  place,  and  every  time  the  air  is  disturbed  tubercle-laden 
dust  is  set  in  motion.  Here,  then,  finally  is  an  environment 
capable  of  giving  an  implantation  of  tuberculosis.  Occupancy  of 
such  a  room  means  constant  inhalation  and  frequent  deglutition 
of  tubercular  matter.  Tubercle  bacilli  continuously  find  their  way 
into  the  system,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  more  have 
gained  entrance  than  can  be  successfully  withstood  by  the  guards 
and  disease-fighters  of  the  body.  The  result  is  implantation  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  kind  of  inclosure  which  offers  the  best  environment  for  the  i 

implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is,  first,  the  home,  and  sec-  ' 

end,  the  workshop.  The  home  is  of  all  places  most  prolific  of 
new  implantations  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  on  this  account  that  in 
by-gone  days  tuberculosis  earned  for  itself  the  reputation  of  being 
an  inherited  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  a  family  disease.  It  can 
most  easily  be  implanted  around  the  hearthstone.  It  follows  the 
family  tree  in  its  distribution,  and  when  it  once  gets  into  a  family 
it  follows  that  family  in  all  directions  until  it  either  has  exter- 
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minated  the  family  or  exhausted  the  soil,  and  has  made  what  is 
left  of  the  family  immune.  The  part  of  the  home  in  which  im- 
plantations most  frequently  take  place  is  the  bedroom,  and  next 
to  the  bedroom  the  dining-room.  The  bedroom  usually  is  the 
place  where  the  victim  of  tuberculosis  spends  his  last  weeks  or 
months — a  period  during  which  the  disease  is  most  intensely 
contagious.  Among  the  very  poor  the  dining-room  often  is  used 
as  a  bunking-place  for  the  stricken  one  until  a  day  or  two  before 
death.  Under  such  circumstances  the  dining-room  becomes  very 
much  contaminated  and  becomes  a  prolific  source  of  new  im- 
plantation. 

The  workshop  is  a  very  common  means  of  spreading  tuber- 
culosis. By  workshop,  of  course,  is  meant  any  inclosure  in  which 
one  or  more  people  are  employed.  Tuberculosis  is  an  extremely 
chronic  disease,  and  usually  runs  a  long  course  even  in  its  con- 
tagious stage  before  its  victim  is  incapacitated  for  his  usual  occu- 
pation. Some  people  work  with  the  contagious  stage  of  tuber- 
culosis for  the  greater  part  of  a  working  lifetime,  occasionally 
being  thrown  out  of  employment  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  on 
account  of  an  exacerbation,  and  again  returning  with  as  much 
vigor  as  before.  Unfortunately,  habits  of  men  and  women  in  the 
matter  of  spitting  make  it  easy  for  a  consumptive  to  contaminate 
his  immediate  environment  in  a  shop,  if  not  the  entire  shop.  One 
consumptive,  perhaps,  cannot  contaminate  a  large  shop  so  as  to 
produce  an  infectious  environment  of  the  entire  shop,  but  he  can 
produce  an  environment  around  his  own  stand  capable  of  implant- 
ing the  disease  in  one  or  more  of  those  next  to  him,  and  before 
long  he  has  associates  in  the  task  of  polluting  the  shop.  In  a 
workshop  in  which  a  case  of  tuberculosis  exists  careful  investiga- 
tion will  reveal  the  presence  of  other  cases  in  various  stages  of 
the  disease.  Deaths  will  occur  from  such  a  shop  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  an  indefinite  period  so  long  as  the  shop  is  permitted  to 
remain  contaminated. 

Inclosures  such  as  hotels,  churches,  public  halls,  places  of 
amusement,  and  public  conveyances,  in  which  people  stop  for  a 
short  time  only,  are  not  apt  to  give  rise  to  many  implantations  of 
tuberculosis  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  a  consumptive  rarely 
remains  in  them  long  enough  to  produce  a  contagious  environ- 
ment capable  of  giving  an  implantation,  and  secondly,  because 
healthy  people  seldom  remain  in  them  long  enough  to  get  an  im- 
plantation. There  is  some  danger  of  contracting  the  disease  in 
such  places  for  people  who  are  employed  in  them  in  the  capacity 
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of  cleaners  and  caretakers,  but  for  the  casual  visitor  practically 
there  is  no  danger. 

Things  which  have  been  intensely  contaminated  by  having 
been  used  for  a  long  time  by  a  consumptive  may  give  the  disease 
to  others  when  kept  or  used  indoors.  In  the  open  air  they  may 
be  harmless,  unless  worn  upon  the  person.  Contaminated  fumi- 
ture,  carpet,  and  hangings  of  various  kinds,  when  taken  into  a 
perfectly  sterile  house,  may  themselves  contaminate  the  house 
sufficiently  to  create  an  environment  capable  of  implanting  the 
disease.  The  tubercular  matter  adhering  to  such  articles  is  dis- 
tributed about  and  settles  on  walls  and  floors.  In  the  open  air,  on 
the  other  hand,  tubercle-laden  dust  from  such  articles  is  apt  to  be 
scattered  about  over  such  a  wide  area  as  to  make  it  impracticable 
for  any  one  person  to  get  enough  of  it  to  give  rise  to  an  implan- 
tation. 

The  house  nurtures  the  tubercular  growth  when  an  implanta- 
tion has  taken  place.  Mere  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  development  of  a  full-fledged  tuber- 
culosis. The  disease  always  begins  in  a  very  small  way,  and  then 
attracts  practically  no  attention.  The  first  crop  develops  and  runs 
through  its  course,  and  a  second  follows  perhaps  a  little  larger 
than  the  first.  This  is  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  preceding  one,  and  thereafter  another  larger  still, 
until  finally  so  much  tissue  has  been  invaded  and  destroyed  as  to 
make  death  inevitable.  At  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease  prior  to  the  destruction  of  tissue  essential  to  normal 
functions  of  the  body  the  economy  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
throwing  off  the  disease.  Autopsies  prove  that  this  often  is  ac- 
complished by  nature  unaided  by  medicine.  It  probably  would  be 
accomplished  in  all  cases  were  it  not  for  the  house. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tubercular  process  the  tendency  to 
recovery  is  so  great  that  the  slightest  aid  to  nature  may  turn  the 
tide  toward  recovery.  The  process  by  which  recovery  takes  place 
probably  is  healthy  metabolism — that  is,  a  perfect  change  of  food 
into  tissue.  Implantation  has  taken  place  because  the  individual 
temporarily  has  been  a  little  below  par  as  a  result  of  improper 
food,  insufficient  air,  overwork,  dissipation,  an  attack  of  some 
other  disease,  or  some  such  matter,  one  or  all.  Under  proper 
conditions  the  implantation  is  rooted  up  before  it  can  grow  into 
tuberculosis.  All  that  may  be  needed  is  a  little  rest,  a  little  extra 
food,  and  a  little  more  fresh  air.  In  some  cases  recovery  might 
lake  place  if  a  little  rest  could  be  had,  even  without  extra  food  and 
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air;  in  others  if  better  food  could  be  had,  even  though  no  rest 
could  be  taken  and  the  air  supply  could  not  be  changed.  But  in 
all  recovery  would  almost  surely  follow  a  life  in  the  open  air,  in 
spite  of  bad  food  supply  and  overwork.  Life  in  the  open  air  en- 
ables one  to  digest  coarser  food  and  to  do  more  work  without 
fatigue  than  is  possible  indoors.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  open  air  the  poisonous  products  of  combustion  are 
promptly  removed  from  the  system,  and  thus  are  prevented  from 
embarrassing  the  entire  organization.  To  cure  tuberculosis  we 
must  have  perfect  metabolism^  and  this  we  only  can  have  when 
enough  fresh  air  is  taken  into  the  system  night  and  day  to  oxidize 
the  food  and  cleanse  the  blood.  Imperfect  metabolism  predis- 
poses to  tuberculosis  by  debasing  the  tissues  and  making  soil  for 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

House  life  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  role  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  tuberculosis  to  its  culmination  in  consumption 
and  death.  With  every  recurring  crop  of  tubercle  the  organs  of 
the  body  become  more  embarrassed,  and  the  economy  is  less  able 
to  carry  on  the  warfare  against  the  disease.  When  the  disease  is 
in  the  lungs,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  air  supply  grows  less  with 
each  destruction  of  lung  tissue.  Fortunately,  nature  has  given 
all  air-breathing  creatures  ample  lung  capacity,  enough  and  to 
spare,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  lung  tissue  may  be  destroyed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  body,  provided  the  air 
supply  is  right.  Under  these  circumstances  other  organs,  no 
doubt,  supplement  the  lungs  in  their  functions  of  elimination. 
Everything  hinges  upon  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air,  however. 
When  this  is  at  hand  healthy  metabolism  may  be  maintained  even 
when  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  through  this  health  may  again 
be  reached.  Tuberculosis  makes  its  progress  because  its  victim 
is  shut  up  in  a  house  where  he  cannot  get  fresh  air.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  poor,  an  amply  supply  of  fresh  air  is  impossible. 
Their  homes,  as  well  as  their  workshops,  have  been  constructed 
on  a  mistaken  idea  that  whatever  shuts  out  air,  heat  and  cold  is 
conducive  to  health.  The  large  death  rate  from  consumption 
really  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  bad  ventilation  in 
home  and  workshop. 

The  last  scene  of  conflict  in  tuberculosis  between  the  victim  and 
his  foe  is  the  house.  Tuberculosis  develops  into  consumption 
because  of  the  house.  This  does  not  mean  that  people  could  not 
get  tuberculosis  if  they  lived  out  of  doors,  for  birds  of  the  air  and 
animals  of  the  field  get  the  disease.     Tuberculosis,  however,  in 
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itself  would  seldom  prove  fatal.  Both  animals  and  human  beings 
may  go  through  life  with  tuberculosis  and  reach  old  age  without 
being  seriously  inconvenienced  by  it.  Lots  of  animals  and  people 
do.  Dr.  Trudeau  has  shown  by  experiments  on  animals  that  life 
in  the  open  air  greatly  retards  the  development  of  tuberculosis 
and  promotes  recovery.  Rabbits  which  he  inoculated  and  penned 
up  died,  while  rabbits  which  he  inoculated  and  permitted  to  run 
at  large  maintained  good  health,  although  they  developed  tuber- 
culosis. In  sanitoria  where  consumptives  are  made  to  live  out  of 
doors  wonderful  improvement  sets  in,  even  when  the  case  is 
incurable.  Frequently  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption  disap- 
pear, and  the  patient  becomes  comfortable  even  when  so  much 
tissue  has  been  destroyed  that  recovery  is  physically  impossible. 
In  other  words,  even  consumption  in  the  open  air  loses  all  its 
most  serious  symptoms.  The  house  makes  and  maintains  con- 
sumption, and  consumption  kills. 

Consumption  may  be  well  termed  a  house  disease.  Without 
the  house  it  cannot  exist.  It  depends  upon  the  house  for  its 
implantation,  propagation,  and  for  evolution  of  all  its  phenomena. 
The  house  is  the  place  where  the  tubercle  bacillus  lies  dormant 
in  wait  for  its  host;  it  is  the  place  where  the  new  host  gets  his 
implantation;  it  is  the  place  where  the  tubercular  subject  gradually 
becomes  a  consumptive,  and  it  is  the  place  where  the  consump- 
tive dies. 

In  studying  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  one  is  struck  with  the  egregious  blunders  into  which  man 
has  been  led  by  his  desire  for  privacy  and  comfort.  He  has  built 
his  house  to  keep  out  his  enemies,  to  protect  himself  from  heat 
and  cold,  and  to  screen  himself  from  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbor. 
He  has  sought  to  make  his  home  his  castle,  but  in  reality  he  has 
made  it  the  place  wherein  he  courts  death. 

If  man  desires  to  free  himself  from  the  great  white  plague,  he 
will  have  to  retrace  his  steps  from  some  of  what  he  considers 
advanced  points  of  civilization.  He  will  have  to  learn,  among 
other  things,  that  fresh  air  is  God's  greatest  gift  on  earth,  and 
that  whatever  shuts  out  fresh  air  shuts  out  health  and  happiness. 
In  house  infection  he  will  find  the  key  to  the  entire  problem  of 
stamping  out  tuberculosis. 

summary: 

I. — Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  due  to  the  parasitic  growth  of  a 
micro-organism  on  the  tissues  of  a  human  being  or  animal.  Being 
due  to  organic  life,  it  is  communicable. 
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2. — ^Tuberculosis  is  contagious.  The  contagion  of  tuberculosis 
is  different  from  the  contagion  of  acute  contagious  diseases,  how- 
ever. It  is  slow  and  can  be  avoided  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
consumptive,  while  that  of  acutely  contagious  diseases  is  rapid 
and  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  such 
diseases. 

3. — ^The  contagion  of  tuberculosis  is  closely  associated  with  the 
house.  An  inclosure  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. 

4. — The  house  is  the  granary  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  the 
place  in  which  tuberculous  matter  is  kept  vital  until  the  bacillus 
can  find  a  new  host. 

5. — Out  of  doors  tubercular  matter  becomes  devitalized  in  a 
short  time  through  water,  light  and  air.  Enough  cannot  accumu- 
Jate  in  a  vital  state  to  create  a  contagious  environment. 

6. — Everyone  has  some  resisting  power  to  tuberculosis.  Some 
have  more  than  others.  Practically  all  have  sufficient  resisting 
power  to  withstand  occasional  exposure  to  tuberculosis  and  ex- 
posure out  of  doors. 

7. — For  an  implantation  of  tuberculosis  prolonged  intimate 
exposure  and  an  intensely  contagious  environment  is  necessary  to 
overcome  resisting  power.  This  is  had  in  the  home  and  the  work- 
shop. 

8. — ^The  house  prepares  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus. 


DKAl)  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

High  from  the  ground,  and  blown  upon  by  air 
Sun-sanctified ;  caught  from  corruption's  mould, 

Girdled  bv  streams  amidst  the  foot-hills  fair,    • 
With  wind-chants  making  music  sweet  and  old, 

This  red  man  rests :  unto  the  elements 

He  doth  return;  his  soul  soars  glad  and  free. 

And  e'en  his  body  seems,  in  going  hence, 
To  cry:  "Oh,  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory!*' 

— Richard  Burton,  in  the  March  "Atlantic." 
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Oration  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Orleans  Parish 
Medical  Society,  New  Orleans,  January  9,  1904. 


By  the  Rey.  Beverly  Warner. 


The  honor  of  addressing  your  society  is  very  sincerely  appre- 
ciated and  the  opportunity  is  one  of  which  I  am  at  the  present 
time  especially  eager  to  avail  myself.  The  city  in  which  our  lot 
is  cast  and  where  the  bulk  of  our  work  is  done,  is  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  larger  and  more  important  forward  movement 
along  all  lines  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

Louisiana's  first  offering  to  civilization  was  the  products  of  her 
soil.  Her  second  was  the  handling  of  these  products  as  raw 
material  through  her  exchanges  and  commercial  houses.  In  the 
third  act  of  this  drama  of  progress  our  commonwealth  is  seen 
transferring  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  within  her 
own  limits  and  out  of  her  own  resources.  In  other  words,  native 
industrialism  is  beginning  to  supplement  our  commerce,  and  to 
give  greater  value  to  our  agriculture. 

The  construction  of  the  great  water  way  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  forces  New  Orleans  to  the  front  rank  ethiong  the  ports  of 
the  world.    Southwestward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

The  city  is  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  this  larger  life.  The 
city,  as  chaj:acterized  by  a  recent  writer,  with  its  "crowded,  surg- 
ing, sorrowing,  suffering  populace;  its  great  teeming  multitudes, 
its  burdens  of  hope  and  fear;  its  disappointments  and  vexations; 
its  weariness,  its  sins,  its  loneliness  and  heartbreaks:  its  burden 
of  humanity." 

It  is  upoji  this  phase  of  the  great  city  life,  and  concerning  some 
of  the  desperate  problems  it  presents,  that  I  venture  to  address 
you  this  evening. 

There  is  no  body  of  men  who  have  such  expert  knowledge  as* 
you  possess  of  the  **seamy  side,"  so  called,  of  the  city's  life. 

Special  knowledge  like  special  talent  involves  responsibility. 
It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  those  who  possess  such  knowl- 
edge to  put  it  to  practical  account  themselves,  but  then  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  able  to  use 
it  for  the  general  good. 


J 
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Two  foes  to  progress  are  in  full  fighting  force  in  this  com- 
munity as  in  others.  Ignorance  and  a  smug  conservatism  which 
might  be  given  a  harsher  title  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts. 
There  is  also  another  element  which  complicates  the  problem  of 
the  better  life  of  the  city.  It  is  that  ^alse  idea  of  civic  patriotism 
which  considers  loyalty  in  the  exploitation  of  unpleasant  truths 
to  be  treason  to  the  commonwealth. 

Now,  the  physician's  calling  lifts  him  above  any  possible  sus- 
picion of  self-interest  in  the  use  of  the  probe;  and  as  he  is  bound 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  tasks  and  toil  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  these  evils  which  affect  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  city,  I  urge  upon  him  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  at  least  crv  aloud  what  he  knows. 

I  beg  therefore  to  recall  to  you  certain  conditions  with  which 
your  organization  might  deal,  or  concerning  which  individually 
you  might  assume  the  office  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not.  I  speak  of  those  serious  conditions  which 
menace  the  health  and  tend  to  sap  the  morals  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  population. 

There  is  first  the  threat  of  crowded  tenements.  This  may  sur- 
prise laymen,  but  it  will  not  surprise  you.  We  call  our  city  the 
delightful  city,  a  city  of  gardens,  of  wide  spaces  between  dwell- 
ings, through  which  and  over  which  sweep  fresh  breezes.  In 
some  parts  of  the  city  this  is  true  enough.  And  in  those  portions 
there  has  arisen  an  impression  that  there  are  no  slums  in  New 
Orleans.  People  argue  that  because  houses  are  not  crowded  to- 
gether, there  is  no  crowding.  The  difference  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  that  they  build  up  unto  the  air, 
while  wx  sprawl  out  upon  the  ground.  If  there  be  an  advantage 
on  either  side,  it  rests  with  those  who  dwell  in  the  upper  air  over 
those  who  live  on  the  damp  soil  of  these  latitudes. 

During  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation in  this  city,  certain  gentlemen  acquainted  by  personal 
observation  and  experience  with  the  slum  conditions  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  cities  assured  me  that  some  of  the  neighborhoods 
which  they  investigated  here  equaled  in  unsanitary  terror  those 
which  existed  in  the  larger  centres  of  population.  This  is  an 
expert  opinion,  which  upon  communicating  to  physicians  of  my 
acquaintance,  they  responded  that  they  knew  it.  and  in  some 
cases  added  far  more  sickening  details  than  had  fallen  under  the 
eyes  of  the  visitors. 

We  expect  men  to  crowd  together,  man  being  a  j^re^arious 
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animal.  It  is  an  old  evil  coincident  with  the  building  of  cities. 
It  has  moreover  always  been  recognized  to  be  an  evil.  A  procla- 
matipn  of  Charles  I  **prohibited  the  sub-division  of  any  building 
into  tenements  .  .  .  and  the  receiving  of  more  families  than 
one  into  a  single  tenement." 

Cromw^ell  and  Charles  II  are  credited  with  like  prohibitions. 
The  reason  given  was,  in  substance,  that  too  great  a  population 
could  not  be  assembled  in  one  centre  without  scarcity  of  food, 
and  lack  of  proper  care  for  the  poor,  the  sickly,  and  the  starving. 

But  if  people  desire  to  herd  together  in  droves,  rather  than 
dwell  apart  in  families,  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  have 
their  way?  As  moralists  we  might  argue  how  far  it  is  permis- 
sible to  a  democracy  to  allow  people  to  live  under  conditions 
which  evilly  affect  only  themselves;  but  as  citizens,  there  is  no 
room  for  argument.  We  protect  by  our  laws  children  and  even 
animals  from  the  cruelty  or  neglect  of  those  who  have  l^gal 
authority  over  them.  We  do  this  in  the  interest  of  the  State, 
which,  for  its  own  weal  must  preserve  its  citizenship  from  be- 
coming weakling  and  inefficient-  In  the  same  interest  we  declare 
that  when  men  herd  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  others, 
the  whole  being  of  society  is  affected,  and  society  has  the  right 
both  of  protest  and  of  regulation.  "^ 

With  the  overcrowding  of  our  tenements  arise  noisome  and 
unsanitary  modes  of  living.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  those 
whose  eyes  have  beheld  what  they  describe  that  in  some  crowded 
portions  of  this  city  the  lack  of  a  proper  disposition  of  fecal 
matter  is  a  constant  breeder  of  disease. 

The  surgeon  and  physician  are  forced  to  fight  not  only  the 
wounds  and  ills  of  humanity  running  their  normal  course,  but 
ftoth  visible  and  invisible  enemies  to  health  and  restoration  which 
mhere  in  the  filthy  environments  of  the  very  poor. 

Moses  brought  to  bear  the  mandates  of  religion  to  preserve 
hygienic  conditions.  Moses  may  or  may  not  be  your  prophet,  but 
the  religion  of  humanity  claims  you  as  her  priest,  and  in  the  fore- 
front of  your  law  must  be  this  sentence,  "Thou  shalt,  O  man,  be 
clean,  not  only  to  be  worthy  of,  but  to  preserve  the  sacred  dower 
of  human  life." 

The  physician  has  handicap  enough  in  the  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  of  his  patients.  He  has  the  right  to  demand  that  society 
should  not  set  the  broad  seal  of  approval  upon  this  ignorance  and 
perversencss,  by  declining  the  responsibility  of  that  age-old  law 
of  human  intercourse,  "we  are  our  brother's  keeper.'* 
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The  coming  of  the  trained  nurse  has  been  of  great  advantage 
in  the  improvement  of  certain  conditions.  But  the  masses  who 
most  need  this  superb  addition  to  the  staff  of  modern  organized 
helpfulness  are  unable  for  lack  of  monev  to  avail  themselves  of 
it. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  great  growing  city,  spotted  with 
festering  heaps  of  impotent  wretchedness,  is  that  of  bringing  to- 
gether this  trained  ministry  and  those  who  need  their  ministra- 
tion. 

And  this  without  the  taint  of  pauperization. 

One  tendency  of  our  civilization,  with  all  its  material  posses- 
sions, and  abounding  in  the  rude  vigor  of  power  to  do,  is  to 
overdo.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  have  overdone  in  the  matter  of 
charitable  organizations  and  institutions.  We  have  many  organi- 
zations, and  too  little  organization. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  taken  it  too  much  for  granted  that  the 
chief  task  of  charitable  administration  is  cure,  rather  than  the 
more  difficult  but  surely  more  rational  one  of  prevention. 

We  need  a  philanthropic  serum  injected  in  the  social  body  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  free  clinics  for  the  million,  and  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  preventable  disease. 

Apropos  of  which,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  trespassing  too 
far  upon  your  own  preserves,  if  1  note  two  curious  things  in 
connection  with  the  modern  hospitals,  or  rather  with  the  view 
taken  of  them  by  the  lay  public. 

First,  is  a  real  and  genuine  fear  of  the  hospital  and  its  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  poor  and  suffering  people.  They  dread 
to  put  themselves  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  beyonds  the  walls  of 
their  own  homes.  There  is  an  absurd  side  to  this  and  a  pathetic 
one.  Superstition  has  something  to  do  with  it,  ignorance,  misin- 
formation— all  crystallizing  into  a  not  uncommon  sentiment  that 
hospital  patients  are  used  to  experiment  upon.  Time,  patience, 
spelled  with  a  c,  experience,  will  gradually  overcome  this.  Mean- 
while  it  should  be  the  duty  and  the  high  privilege  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  almost  daily  opportunity  of  watching  the  physi- 
cian bending  over  the  sick-bed  of  the  humblest  and  poorest,  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  his  most  loyal  services  in  his  most  holy 
calling,  irrespective  of  the  poverty  or  wealth,  the  race  or  condition, 
of  his  patient. 

Not  excepting  my  own  profession,  where  we  expect  to  find  un- 
selfish service,  there  is  no  work  done  in  this  world,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  such  absolute  faithfulness,  with  such  indomitable  per- 
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severance,  and  amidst  the  most  difficult  conditions,  with  such 
beautiful  optimism,  as  the  work  of  the  average  surgeon  and 
physician  to  the  bodies  of  men.  Above  most  men,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  honor,  for  the  secrets  of  many  hearts,  as  well  as  bodies, 
are  bare  to  his  gaze.  He  must  be  a  man  of  sympathetic  feeling, 
for  he  deals  with  the  human  at  his  very  worst,  tortured  by  pain, 
and  heavv-souled  at  the  prospect  of  grappling  with  the  mystery  of 
death. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  met  him  among  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  carrying  on  his  often  hopeless  struggle,  but  always 
with  hope  in  his  soul.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  find  him  almost  invariably  as  I  have  described  him,  with 
exceptions  so  rare  as  to  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  other  curious  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  free  hospi- 
tal is  the  ungenerous  use  of  its  facilities  by  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  their  treatment.  Tliis  is  more  than  mere  selfishness;  it 
is  an  overt  wrong,  both  against  the  sick  poor,  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  and  against  the  profession,  without  whose 
free  and  voluntary  labor  hospitals  would  be  impossible  for  the 
really  needy,  and  misery  suffering  would  be  vastly  increased. 

But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  other  vital  problem  concerning  which  the  voice  of  the 
medical  profession  should  be  raised  is  that  of  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  age  in  mills  and  factories.  With  the  growing 
industrialism  of  the  South  follows  the  engagement  of  children  for 
the  meagre  wage  that  could  not  be  offered  to  men  and  women,  at 
an  age  when  such  use  of  their  bodies  becomes  a  menace  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

It  is  not  with  the  employer  of  such  labor  that  the  blame  wholly 
lies.  Parents  coin  tainted  silver  from  the  blood  and  tears  of  their 
own  offspring.  Falsehood,  cunning,  and  deceit  are  their  environ- 
ment as  the  results  of  legislation  that  wouM  s::ve  them  to  a  better 
man  and  womanhood,  under  the  pressure  of  the  parental  greed  or 
imagined  necessity. 

The  physician  knows,  as  no  one  else,  the  moral  and  physical 
effect  of  the  confining  labor  in  factories  upon  the  young,  not  only 
in  the  stunting  and  arresting  of  their  youth,  but  in  the  sapping  of 
their  manhood  and  vigor. 

"They  know  the  grief  of  man  without  its  wisdom; 
They  sink  in  man's  despair  without  its  calm." 
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1  urge  you  who  see  the  travail  of  the  childish  souls  to  voice 
their  childish  wrongs. 

Those  who  take  upon  themselves  these  tasks:  the  obstinacy 
of  vested  interests,  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant,  the  dislike  of 
that  complacent  citizenship  which  prefers  the  dishonorable  peace 
of  acquiescence  to  the  knightly  tumult  of  revolt. 

I  remember,  not  so  long  ago,  how  one  summer  physicians  were 
roughly  blamed  for  not  reporting  cases  of  an  infectious  disease, 
and  the  next  summer  every  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  reputable  citizens  to  force  them  not  to  report  them.  The 
business  interests  of  the  city,  it  was  claimed,  were  at  stake. 

My  friends,  publicity  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  process  of 
reformation.  If  this  city,  or  any  part  of  this  city,  nurses  con- 
ditions which  are  a  menace  and  a  threat  to  the  public  welfare,  I 
believe  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  those  under  whose  observation 
these  evils  fall  to  invite  the  name  of  traitors,  by  loyalty  to  a  deeper 
than  the  surface  truth. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  efforts  that  are  made.  I  acknowledge 
the  painful  lack  of  money  in  the  public  chest  to  accomplish  more 
for  the  better  sanitary  conditions.  I  admit  the  low  death  rate  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  compared  with  other  cities  of  like 
size.  But  I  protest  that  a  city  than  can  so  graciously  entertain 
the  world,  at  such  large  cost  every  year,  should  be  summoned  to 
consider  whether,  having  done  that,  there  are  not  other  things  of 
at  least  equal  importance  which  should  not  be  left  undone. 

We  should  have  a  tenement  house  commission  at  least  to  regu- 
late the  building,  remodeling  and  occupancy  of  dwellings,  where 
the  very  poor  have  no  choice  but  to  live.    Will  you  ask  for  it  ? 

The  time  will  come  when  in  New  Orleans,  as  elsewhere,  men 
and  women  will  be  inspired  to  give  their  wealth  for  the  prevention 
of  misery  and  wretchedness,  as  they  now  give  generously  for 
their  amelioration. 

We  are  seeing  the  beginnings  of  it.  It  will  come,  that  happy 
day,  when  men  will  know  what  they  deny  or  doubt,  or  fear  to  have 
brought  to  their  notice. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  busy  and  hard-worked  men,  but  can  speak 
with  unquestioned  authority,  and  with  motives  that  cannot  be 
impugned,  concerning  these  problems  which  increase  with  popu- 
lation and  multiply  with  the  expanding  industrialism  to  which  we 
point  with  pride. 

You  must  be  staggered  often  under  your  consciousness  of  the 
burden  of  humanity. 
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See,  through  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 
A  feeble  wavering  line. 
Where  are  they  tending?  a  God 
Marshaled  them,  gave  them  their  goal. 
Ah!  but  the  way  is  so  long! 
Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild! 
Sore  thirst  plagues  them,  the  rocks 
Rising  all  round,  overawe; 
Factions  divide  them,  their  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 
Ah!  keep,  keep  them  combined 
Else  of  the  myriads  who  fill 
That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive. 
Sole  they  shall  stray;  in  the  rocks 
Stagger  forever  in  vain; 
Die,  one  by  one,  in  the  waste. 

But  I  know  of  no  organized  body  of  men  so  competent  as  this, 
speaking  from  their  first  hand  knowledge,  without  rhetoric,  with- 
out bombast,  to  arouse  the  civic  conscience  to  a  civic  conscious- 
ness of  duty.    For 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word. 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 
Ye  alight  in  our  van,  at  your  voice 
Panic,  despair  flee  away. 
Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  rcfiesh  the  outworn. 
Praise,  reinspire  the  brave! 
Order,  courage,  return, 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line. 
*Stablish,  continue  our  march. 
On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 
On  to  the  city  of  God. 

— From  New  Orleans  ** Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  March, 
1904. 


BILL  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  ADULTERATION   OR 
MISBRANDING  OF  FOODS  OR  DRUGS.* 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  or 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs 
which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
is  hereby  prohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
a  foreign  country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  foreign  country,  or  who,  having  re- 
ceived, shall  deliver  in  original  unbroken  packages  for  pay  or 
otherwise,  or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person  any  such  article 
so  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  or 
any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  such  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs,  or  who  shall  export  or  offer  to 
export  the  same  to  any  foreign  country  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  for  such  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  each  subsequent  offence 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2. — ^That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  offered  for 
sale  in  original  unbroken  packages  in  the  District  of  Columbia i 
in  any  Territory,  or  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  whicli  they 
shall  have  been  respectively  manufacturered  or  produced,  or  from 
any  foreign*  country,  or  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign 
country,  which  may  be  collected  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.    If  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that 

*"Bin  (S.  198)  for  preventing  the  adulteration,  misbranding,  and  imitation 
of  foods,  beverages,  candles,  drugs,  and  condiments  in  the  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bia  and  the  Territories,  and  for  regulating  interstate  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  bill  (H.  R.  6296)  for  preventing  the  adulteration  or 
misbranding  of  foods  or  drugs,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes." — Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  19,  1904,  and 
is  at  the  time  of  this  writing  in  the  Senate. 
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any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  violated,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United 
States  Dictrict-Attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analyses, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  under  oath. 

Sec.  3. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  district-attorney  to 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of 
this  Act  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
without  delay  for  the  fines  and  penalties  in  such  case  provided. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec.  4. — That  the  term  "drug,"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include 
all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  for  internal  attd  external  use;  also  any  substance 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. The  term  "food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles 
used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  do- 
mestic animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

ADULTERATIONS  AND   MISBRANDING. 

Sec.  5. — That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated — 

In  case  of  drugs: 

First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the  standard 
of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  official  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation:  Provided,  That  no  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box,  or  other  con- 
tainer thereof,  although  such  standard  may  differ  from  that  de- 
termined by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  stand- 
ard under  which  it  is  sold. 

That  such  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded: 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any 
statement  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained 
therein,  which  statement  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular, or  if  the  same  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 
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In  the  case  of  confectionery  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated : 

If  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other 
mineral  substances  or  poisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other  ingre- 
dients deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  food  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated : 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  mixed 
and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality  or  strength,  so  that  such  product,  when  offered  for  sale, 
shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  sub- 
stituted wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article,  so  that  the  product,  when 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly 
or  in  part  abstracted,  so  that  the  product,  when  sold  or  offered 
for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

Fourth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  any 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  person  consuming  it. 

Fifth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed, 
or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an 
animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the 
product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than 
by  slaughter. 

An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  another  article :  Provided,  Tliat  the  term  "dis- 
tinctive name"  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  article 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  a  name  that  has  come  into  general 
use  to  indicate  the  class  or  kind  of  the  article  if  the  name  be 
accompanied  on  the^same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the 
place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  or  stained  in  a  man- 
ner whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  so  that  such  pro- 
duct, when  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser. 

Third.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  with  intent  so  as  to  deceive 
or  mislead  the  purchaser/or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when 
not  so,  or  is  an  imitation,  either  in  package  or  label,  of  another 
substance  of  a  previously  established  name,  or  which  has  been 
trade-marked  or  patented. 
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Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any 
statement  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained 
therein,  which  statement  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular, or  if  the  same  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced:  Provided^  That 
an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or 
misbranded  in  the  following  cases: 

First  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now 
or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under 
their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  included  in  definition  first 
of  misbranded  articles  of  food  in  this  section. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as 
to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  mixtures,  compounds,  combina- 
tions, imitations,  or  blends:  Provided,  That  the  same  shall  be 
labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  con- 
stituents thereof:  Aud  provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  reciuiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwhole- 
some added  ingredients  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  require  to  secure  free- 
dom from  adulteration  or  imitation:  Provided  further.  That  no 
dealer  shall  be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when 
he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber, 
manufacturer,  or  other  party  from  whom  he  purchases  such  arti- 
cles to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating  it,  and  providing  fur- 
ther, always,  that  said  guarantor  or  guarantors  reside  in  the 
United  States.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of 
such  article  to  such  dealer,  and  said  party  or  parties  shall  be 
amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines,  and  other  penalties  which 
would  attach,  in  due  course,  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  every  person  who  manufactures  or  produces  for 
shipment  and  delivers  for  transportation  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  who  manufactures  or  produces  for 
shipment  or  delivers  for  transportation  from  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  any  drug  or 
article  of  food,  and  every  person  who  exposes  for  sale  or  delivers  * 
to  a  purchaser  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  any 
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drug  or  article  of  food  manufactured  or  produced  within  said 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  who  exposes  for  sale 
or  delivers  for  shipment  any  drug  or  article  of  food  received  from 
a  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  the 
Stale,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  he  exposes 
for  sale  or  delivers  such  drug  or  article  of  food,  or  from  any 
foreign  country,  shall  furnish  within  business  hours,  and  upon 
tender  and  full  payment  of  the  selling  price,  a  sample  of  such 
drugs  or  articles  of  food  to  any  person  duly  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  receive  the  same  and  who  shall  apply 
to  such  manufacturer,  producer,  or  vender,  or  person  delivering 
to  a  purchaser  such  drug  or  article  of  food,  for  such  sample  for 
such  use,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  analysis  of  any  such  article 
or  articles  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  7. — That  any  manufacturer,  producer,  or  dealer  who  re- 
fuses to  comply,  upon  demand,  with  the  requirements  of  section 
eight  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  hundred  days,  or  both.  And  any 
person  found  guilty  of  manufacturing  or  offering  for  sale,  or  sell- 
ing, any  adulterated,  impure,  or  misbranded  article  of  food  or 
drug  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  adjudged 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  provided  for,  all 
the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  inspecting  and 
analyzing  such  adulterated  articles  which  said  person  may  have 
been  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale. 
•  Sec.  8. — That  any  article  of  food  or  drug  that  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  transported 
or  being  transported  from  one  State  to  another  for  sale,  or  if  it 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  if  it  be  imported  from  a  for- 
eign country  for  sale,  or  if  intended  for  export  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found 
and  seized  for  confiscation,  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation. 
And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being  adulterated  the  same 
shall  be  disposed  6f  as  the  said  court  may  direct,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such  goods  shall  not  be 
sold  in  any  State  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  pro* 
ceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand 
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trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  such  case;  and  all  such 
proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9. — That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
commerce  wholly  internal  in  any  State,  nor  with  the  exercise  of 
their  police  powers  by  the  several  States :  Proznded  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  legislation 
now  in  force,  enacted  either  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  by  the  Territorial  legislatures  for  the  several  Terri- 
tories, regulating  commerce  in  adulterated  foods  and  drugs  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  several  Territories,  except 
wherein. such  legislation  conflicts  with  the  provisions  herein. 

Sec.  10. — ^That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  five.     '. 


THE  OLD  TIME  PIECES,  AND  HOW   I   TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 

You  are  right,  my  dear  young  house-wife,  it  is  much  easier  to 
care  for  old  silver  pieces  than  old  mahogany  pieces.  They  are  the 
most  trouble  of  all  such  relics,  is  my  experience. 

I  will  tell  you  an  excellent  method  of  caring  for  your  valuable 
old  sideboard  and  dining-table;  for  unless  they  are  cared  for  prop- 
erly they  will  soon  lose  all  their  look  of  grandeur. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  such  pieces,  and  it  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  I  ever  cleaned;  yet  with  patience  and  care 
it  can  be  kept  perfectly. 

Your  dining-table  and  sideboard  should  be  wiped  off  every  day 
until  they  reflect  like  a  mirror.  If  an  ink-stain  gets  on  your  table, 
remove  it  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  niter  in  a  spoonful  of  warm 
water.  Put  one  drop  on  the  ink,  and  rub  at  once  with  a  soft 
woolen  cloth;  not  with  water,  or  it  will  make  a  white  spot.  You 
should  not  let  any  one  write  on  such  a  table. 

Wipe  your  dining-table  with  a  clean  flannel  dipped  in  a  warm 
(not  hot)  suds  made  of  rain  water-and  pearline,  and  then  with  a 
thick  flannel  wad  pour  melted  wax  until  it  forms  a  glazed  surface 
when  cold,  and  rub  the  table  hard,  following  the  grain  of  wood, 
until  you  can  see  your  face  in  it.  All  of  your  mahogany  pieces 
can  be  cleaned  beautifully  this  way. — S.  H.,  in  "The  Living 
Church." 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Cure  of  Biliary  Lithiasis  by  Chologene. — The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  a  most  important  subject  by  Dr.  Gaudin  ap- 
peared in  the  "Progres  Medical"  of  March  3d,  who  says,  under 
the  title  "Therapeutique"  : 

"According  to  theories  now  popular  on  the  subject  of  pathol- 
ogy it  i6  believed  that  everything  has  been  explained  when  'infec- 
tion' was  given  to  the  profession.  Biliary  lithiasis  has  not  escaped 
this  interpretation ;  according  to  the  new  doctrine  biliary  lithiasis 
is  due  to  an  infection  having  its  origin  in  the  intestines.  The  ra- 
tional therapeutic  treatment  in  the  case  would  then  be  to  disinfect 
the  intestines  and  the  biliary  tracts  by  proper  remedies,  as  the 
Carlsbad  water,  or  by  purgatives,  as  calomel,  and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  by  operation." 

Dr.  Glaser,  de  Muri,  has  remarked  very  justly  that  the  patho- 
genic relations  arising  from  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system 
have  been  quite  too  much  neglected.  He  has  formulated  a  new 
treatment  for  hepatic  colics,  based  on  the  following  theory: 

Normal  bile  is  sterile.  It  is  a  product  of  secretion  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  as  are  all  the  secretions. 
Normal  bile,  yellow,  limpid,  sterile,  ought  to  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments in  normal  proportions.  It  is  not  so  secreted  by  the  liver 
except  when  the  pneumo-gastric  and  the  sympathetic  excite  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  under  normal  conditions.  The  proper 
proportion  of  the  cholesteric  salts  and  the  cholesterine  are  im- 
portant^ and  should  be  maintained.  As  soon  as  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  acids  of  the  bile  and  the  cholesterine  in  their  pro- 
portions, the  bile  becomes  irritating  to  the  liver;  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  infection,  or  it  infects  the  biliary  conduits.  However  short 
the  time  it  may  remain  stagnant  in  the  liver,  a  condition  that 
happens  usually  in  the  night,  it  will  depose  a  large  quantity  of 
cholesterine  in  excess  of  health,  and  crystals  are  formed,  usually 
around  a  centre  of  epithelial  cells  in  process  of  elimination.  The 
bile  thus  changed  will  offer  less  resistance  than  the  normal  bile 
to  the  infection  that  may  enter  through  the  duodenum.  This  in- 
fection may  have,  as  a  consequence,  a  decomposition  of  the  bile, 
and  may  also  form  a  deposit  of  cholesterine.     When  the  biliary 
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calculi  are  formed  they  act  like  all  other  foreign  bodies  by  pro- 
voking irritation  of  the  catarrhal  surfaces  of  the  biliary  passages, 
and  if  there  is  a  poseibility,  an  infection  of  some  kind  will  result. 

The  most  important  question  is  then,  first  to  influence  the 
nerves  of  secretion  of  the  liver  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  healthy 
action,  and  thus  to  render  the  bile  secretae  natural  and  healthy. 
A  perfect  remedy  ought  to  restore  the  normal  and  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  elements  of  the  bile  without,  however,  making  it  too 
thick. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  that  this  medicine  pass  into  the  bile 
itself,  in  order  to  have  the  power  to  exert  an  antiseptic  effect; 
its  action  must  be  anti-catarrhal  on  the  lining  of  the  vessels.  And 
more,  this  medicine  must  cause  local  hyperesthesia  to  disappear 
and  calm  the  irritation  and  contractions  of  the  vesicle,  overcome 
habitual  constipation,  and  do  all  this  without  producing  any  in- 
jurious effect,  even  if  the  remedy  has  to  be  employed  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time.  But- there  is  no  substance,  no  drug  which 
of  itself  would  produce  this  multiple  action  and  would  agree  with 
all  persons. 

Dr.  Glaser  has  been  led  to  prepare  an  organic  derivative  of 
mercury,  uniting  in  itself  the  properties  of  cathartic  agents,  as 
cholagogues  and  of  antispasmodic  carminatives :  this  is  an  amyio- 
camphorate  of  mercury  prepared  under  the  form  of  compresses  of 
three  degrees  of  strength,  which  he  calls  chologene  No.  i.  No.  2, 
and  No.  3.  The  treatment  of  biliary  lithiasis  must  continue  long 
enough  to  ensure  success,  and  that  condition  should  continue  to 
exist  even  when  a  marked  improvement  should  be  found  in  a 
short  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  administration 
of  chologene  often  during  six  weeks,  and  the  curative  measures 
should  be  repeated  every  year  during  the  spring  and  autumn. 

It  was  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  Dr.  Glaser  was  obliged  to 
use  morphine ;  a  flannel  bandage,  moistened  with  oil  of  poppy  and 
chloroform,  was  sufficient  to  calm  the  attacks  when  they  were 
beginning. 

The  following  are  the  principal  lines  on  which  treatment  with 
chologene  are  conducted:  ^ 

1.  The  patient  must  be  withdrawn  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  usual  habits  and  from  the  cares  of  business. 

2.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  with  deep  breathing  frequently  re- 
peated have  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  functions  of  all  the 
organs,  and  especially  on  those  associated  with  the  liver.  A  per- 
fect circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  system  and  deep 
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breathing  stimulate  the  formation  of  the  bile  and  its  normal 
secretion. 

3.  The  regimen  should  be  very  strict  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment  and  continue  as  long  as  there  js  inflammation  in  the 
interior  organs  and  around  the  biliary  organs,  and  especially  the 
liver.  Indigested  meats  must  not  be  used,  but  it  is  necessary  not 
to  allow  the  patient  to  become  enfeebled  by  insufficient  diet.  A 
mixed  diet  is  the  best.  A  good  mastication  and  a  liberaF  amount 
of  saliva  are  the  principal  things. 

4.  Baths,  especially  salt  baths,  are  an  important  means  of  en- 
livening the  activity  of  the  hepatic  functions. 

5.  The  pains,  the  dragging  sensations  caused  by  adhesions  or. 
bv    other    intestinal    disturbances,    such   as   dilatations   of  the 
stomach,  must  be  treated  with  appropriate  remedies.    As  far  as 
possible  should  be  spared  local  treatment,  injections,  electricity, 
massage. 

In  one  hundred  patients  having  biliary  lithiasis  treated  with 
chologene,  the  present  statistics  show:  Cured,  78  per  cent.;  im- 
proved, 16  per  cent.;  no  results,  6  per  cent. 

For  the  use  of  chologene  there  are  no  contraindications  what- 
ever. All  patients  support  it  well — infants  and  the  aged,  those^ 
with  heart  disease,  and  women  enceinte.  In  cases  of  catarrh  of 
the  large  intestine  the  tablets  of  chologene  may  cause  some 
griping  pains  without,  however,  increasing  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms and  without  losing  any  of  their  curative  value.  Giologene 
may  be  prescribed  from  the  moment  that  lithiasis  has  been  diag- 
nosed. It  may  also  be  used  in  doubtful  cases  or  in  those  in  which 
one  may  have  to  deal  with  critical  nervous  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  The  treatment  will  always  be  efficacious  if  it  is  well 
directed,  if  there  be  no  empyema — no  purulent  infection  of  the 
biliary  vessels,  if  there  be  no  extensive  adhesions,  no  malignant 
tumors. 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  interesting  cases  by  the  author, 
for  which  room  cannot  be  spared. 

Chloride  of  Sodium  in  Gastric  Digestion. — Linassier  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  Societe  de  Biologic  on  the  action  of  chloride 
of  sodium  on  gastric  digestion  in  dyspeptics  ("Progres  Medical," 
Jan.  30,  1904).  The  effect  of  the  ingestion  of  sea  salt  is  first  to 
diminish  the  hydrochloric  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents.  Reich- 
mann  has  formally  established  this  in  man.  The  chlorurisatiqn 
of  the  organism  augments  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
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the  dog;  in  marf  it  is  hypohydrochloric.  The  suppression  of  the 
alimentary  chlorides  may  lead  to  the  arrest  of  all  gastric  secre- 
tion; In  the  hyperhydrochloric  the  limitation  of  the  alimentary 
chlorides  produce  in  the  general  secretion  only  modifications  of 
little  importance.  The  same  results  might  be  obtained  by  a 
hyperhydrochlorurisation  intense  and  protracted. 

The  chloride  of  sodium  retards  the  pepsic  digestion  of  albumen 
0.3  pour*  100  de  sel  act  on  the  gastric  contents  as  much  as  40  or 
50  per  100  of  pepsine.  Tlie  normal  dose  after  an  ordinary  meal 
is  an  obstacle  to  digestion.  So  with  the  hypo-hydrochlorics,  if 
there  is  occasion  to  add  the  salt,  it  ought  to  be  introduced  before 
the  meal  and  in  the  form  of  an  injection. 

Density  of  the  Blood  During  the  Last  Months  of  Preg- 
nancy.— MM.  P.  Bar  and  Daunay  have  studied  the  cases  of  (5; 
five  women  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  whose  health  was 
good  throughout;  they  also  followed  the  cases  of  these  same 
women  for  many  months  after  their  confinement.  This  was  done 
by  puncture  of  the  cephalic  vein,  and  the  density  was  determined 
by  means  of  a  pipette  of  their  own  construction.  The  density  of 
the  blood  was  in  all  the  cases  diminished  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
It  was  on  average  105 1,  and  speedily  raised  in  women  who  did 
not  nurse.  It  was  much  lower  in  rising,  and  always  less  in  quan- 
tity in  nurses,  and  generally  a  marked  and  distinct  change  was 
observed  ten  days  after  nursing  was  discontinued. 

An  Efficient  Antiseptic. — The  general  results  of  the  recent 
discussion  in  this  paper  ("London  Daily  Chronicle")  on  the  rela- 
tive value  and  safety  of  various  antiseptics  derive  confirmation 
from  a  monograph  which  we  have  received  from  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  Paris.  We  described  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  of 
plants  as  the  safest — and  the  most  pleasant,  might  have  been 
added — of  antiseptics  for  direct  human  use;  that  of  eucalyptus 
holding  a  very  high  place.  A  couple  of  professorial  members  of 
the  Association  of  Analytical  Chemists  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
have  been  studying  listerine.  which  is  named  after  the  great  Eng- 
lish surgeon.  Listerine  is  a  mixture  of  the  essential  oils  of  thyme, 
eucalyptus,  baptisia.  wintergreen  and  mint.  It  has  relatively  non- 
toxic properties  peculiar  to  these  oils,  but  the  Parisian  savants 
have  brought  out  the  important  fact  that  the  mixture  of  oils  is 
much  more  potent  than  any  one  of  them  singly.  It  attacks  more 
than  one  joint  in  the  bacterial  armor.     Carbolic  acid — used  so 
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much  mainly  because  it  is  the  original  antiseptic  employed  by 
Lister — is  146  times  as  toxic  as  Listerine. 

Dispensaries  for  Drunkards. — Rybakoff  ("Roussky  Vratch/' 
Jan.  24,  1904),  advocates  the  establishment  of  municipal  dispen- 
saries for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism.  In  these 
establishments  hypnotic  suggestion  should  be  employed  as  the 
principal  method  of  treatment.  The  first  establishment  of  this 
kind  was  founded  by  the  author,  in  1896,  in  connection  with  the 
Moscow  Psychiatric  Clinic,  and  since  then  several  dispensaries 
of  the  same  class  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
RybakofF  thinks  that  the  entire  country  should  be  divided  into 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  one  or  more  of  these 
dispensaries. 

The  oi^anization  of  these  dispensaries  should  be  undertaken  by 
physicians  in  connection  with  national  and  local  temperance  so- 
cieties. Such  dispensaries  should  be  also  established  as  branches 
of  municipal  and  rural  hospitals.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
dispensaries  is  opened,  the  question  as  to  the  establishment  of 
special  sanatoria  for  alcoholics  will  assume  secondary  importance. 
The  author  does  not  think  that  anything  can  be  done  with  drugs 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism,  except  symptoraatically. 
The  modern  treatment  of  alcoholism  reduces  itself  to  one  of  two 
measures:  Either  the  isolation  of  alcoholics  in  special  sanatoria, 
or  the  systematic  employment  of  hypnotism  in  ambulant  cases. — 
**New  York  Medical  Journal,"  April  2. 

C.\RBURETED  AiR  LiGHT. — Dr.  Hugh  Marshall,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  invented  another  method  of  using  car- 
bureted air  for  lighting.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  form  of 
lamp  devised  by  M.  Naum  Notkin,  of  Moscow,  in  which  car- 
bureted air  was  obtained  by  employing  paper  pulp  saturated  with 
gasoline  to  produce  the  vapor  required.  In  this  Notkin  "gravity" 
lamp  the  carbureted  air,  being  denser  than  air  itself,  flowed  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level,  instead  of  ascending  like  coal  gas,  and 
could  therefore  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  like  a  liquid. 
In  the  Marshall  lamp  the  necessary  current  of  air  through  the 
carbureter  is  not  maintained  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  but  by  means 
of  the  draft  from  the  lamp  chimney.  It  is  thus  possible  to  have 
the  body  of  the  lamp  below  the  actual  burner.  To  reduce  the 
manipulation  necessary  with  such  a  lamp  when  used  for  incan- 
descent lighting,  Doctor  Marshall  has  invented  a  form  of  burner 
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tube,  which  is  sunk  axially  into  the  body  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  which  enables  the  user  to  regulate  the  mixture  of  vapor  and 
air  to  a  nicety  by  simply  rotating  the  tube  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  new  method  of  using  carbureted  air  has  been  applied 
by  Doctor  Marshall  to  various  types  of  lamps — table  and  portable, 
hanging,  basket,  and  also  in  lantern  form  for  outdoor  lighting. 
These  show  a  brilliant  incandescent  light,  without  any  liquid  or 
wicks  being  used,  and  are  free  from  smell  or  smoke.  Doctor 
Marshall  claims  also  that  carbureted  air  can  be  supplied  all  over 
a  house  without  danger  or  complicated  processes,  and  that  the  gas 
can  be  applied  to  other  purposes  than  lighting,  such  as  for  heating 
and  motive  power. — Rufus  Fleming.  Consul,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, November  25,  1903. 

Popular  Remedies  for* Drunkenness  in  Russia. — I>emitch 
("Roussky  V'ratch/'  Jan.  24.  1904)  reviews  the  various  methods 
which  the  Russian  people  employ  in  dealing  with  drunkenness. 
A  variety  of  empirical  and  superstitious  remedies  are  employed, 
for  the  most  part  substances  which  are  so  disgusting  that  they 
excite  nausea  and  vomiting.  A  number  of  plants  distinguished 
by  their  bitter  taste,  strong  odor,  and  sometimes  poisonous  prop- 
erties, have  been  used  by  the  people  in  **curing"  drunkards.  Most 
of  them  are  of  no  value  but  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  As  re^ 
gards  the  methods  of  bfinging  a  drunken  man  to  consciousness, 
which  are  still  in  vogue  in  the  rural  districts  of  Russia,  they  are 
evidences  of  inhumanity  which  characterizes  a  low  state  of  civi- 
lization. The  idea  of  these  methods  is  that  a  drunkard  must  be 
brought  to  his  senses,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  and  thus  be  cured 
of  his  pernicious  habit.  In  one  place  the  peasants  cover  the 
scrotum  and  perinaeum  with  tar,  and  the  resulting  headache,  last- 
ing for  a  day  or  two,  is  supposed  to  "sober  him  up."  In  another 
town,  ammonia  is  given  to  inhale,  or  the  juice  of  fresh  horses' 
faeces  is  given  to  drink.  In  the  TchemigoflF  province  there  is  a 
tradition  that  a  drunkard  must  be  brought  to  by  pouring  fresh 
human  urine  into  his  mouth.  In  the  Krasnoslobodsk  district  the 
peasants  use  a  mixture  of  hens'  excrement  and  woman's  urine, 
and  in  Kaluga,  OrlofF,  etc.,  they  pve  drunkards  the  juice  of  horse 
manure.  In  another  place  they  wash  the  head  with  hot  water,  or 
rub  the  ears  with  snow  until  they  are  terribly  deformed.  Other 
inhuman  methods  are  used  also,  such  as  whipping  with  leather 
straps,  throwing  into  the  air  upon  blankets,  holding  by  the  feet 
with   the   liead  down,   tearing  out   the   hair  or  beard,   etc.,   the 
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drunkard  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  view  of  ''not 
allowing  him  to  sleep."  In  one  case  a  man  was  boiled  to  death  by 
pouring  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  upon  his  naked  body. — "New 
York  Medical  Journal,"  April  2. 


RECENT  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


746421. — Apparatus  jfor  Destroying  Refuse;  George  Watson, 
Leeds,  England. 

746731. — Formaldehyde  Fumigator;  Seth  M.  Morris,  Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

746949. — Cesspool;  Howard  D.  Gardner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

749453. — Attaching  Device  for  Sanitary  Napkins,  Charles  H. 
Schopbach,  Aurora.  111. 

749963. — Apparatus  for  Applying  Disinfectants  to  Water  Clos- 
ets; George  S.  Gallagher,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

750347. — Apparatus  for  Disinfecting  Paper  Money ;  Charles  B. 
Clark,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

750474. — Water  Purification;  Cleophas  Monjeau^  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

750568. — Massage  Implement ;  James  Barker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

750735. — Implement  for  Mechanical  Vibratory  Treatment ; 
Fenton  B.  Turck,  Chicago,  111. 

751266. — Pocket  Spittoon;  Joseph  M.  A.  Deydier,  Lyons, 
France. 

752114. — Breath  Guard;  Leonidas  Sennett  and  Abraham 
L  Moore,  Russell,  Ky. 

752657. — Fumigator;  William  B.  Cunningham,  Houston,  Tex. 

753968. — Device  for  Applying  Liquids  to  the  Scalp;  Arthur 
J.  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

754463. — Massage  Machine ;  Philip  J.  KroU,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

754890. — Device  for  Removing  Garbage;  Emil  O.  Popp^, 
Kirchberg,  Germany. 

754925. — Massage  Device ;  Ottoman  Zar-Adusht-Hanish, 
Chicago,  111. 

754992. — ^Exercising  Apparatus ;  Charles  A.  Grabner,  Warsaw, 
Ind. 

755547. — Combined  Body  Brace  and  Corset ;  Howard  C.  Rash, 
Celina.  Kansas. 
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^  CHILD-SAVING  LAWS  SUSTAINED. 

An  opinion  sustaining  the  Xew'York  law  will  keenly  interest 
those  who  have  been  promoting  child-labor  campaigns  in  other 
States. 

Judge  Roi^scn,  of  the  Fourth  District  Municipal  Court,  New 
York  City,  handed  down  on  March  24th  a  decision  in  what  is 
considered  the  most  important  case  so  far  brought  into  the  courts 
as  result  of  the  efforts  that  the  Child-labor  Committee  is  now 
making  to  secure  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  and 
compulsory  education  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  winter,  and  which  put  New  York  in  the  forefront 
of  child-protecting  States. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  upheld  and  the  judge  makes 
a  ruling  which,  if  sustained,  will  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
usefulness  of  perjured  affidavits  which  in  years  past  have  been 
notoriously  common  in  procuring  the  employment  of  children  too 
young  to  be  allowed  to  work. 

The  case  was  an  action  brought  by  the  City  of  New  York 
against  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills,  a  large  Brooklyn  corporation  em- 
ploying many  women  and  children,  to  recover  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  a  violation  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  This 
law,  which  was  substantially  amended  as  a  part  of  the  Child-labor 
Committee's  work  of  last  year,  provides  that  an  employer  who 
■employs  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  during  any  part  of 
the  term  in  which  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides 
are  in  session  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  recover- 
able by  the  city.  The  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  employed  a  little  Italian 
girl,  eleven  years  old,  named  Annie  Ventre,  in  emptying  bobbins. 
When  she  was  first  employed,  being  then  eleven  years  of  age,  she 
produced  an  affidavit  by  her  father  that  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 
On  trial  the. City  of  New  York  was  represented  by  Assistant 
Corporation    Counsel   Jolin    C.    Rreckenridge;    the    Child-labor 
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Committee,  whose  investigations  and  evidence  caused  the  suit  to 
be  brought,  being  represented  by  George  W.  Alger,  who  appeared 
by  permission  of  court  as  counsel  for  the  committee,  and  who  sub- 
mitted a  brief  of  the  law.  The  defendant,  through  Carter,  Led- 
yard  &  Milburn,  strenuously  claimed  not  only  that  the  compul- 
sory education  law  was  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  Chelsea  Jute 
Mills,  having  acted  in  good  faith  and  having  relied  upon  the 
affidavit  of  the  parent  that  Annie  Ventre  was  sixteen,  could  not  be 
punished  for  employing  her.  Their  counsel  insisted  that  the  mills 
could  not  be  punished  unless  it  was  shown  that  they  knew  the 
child's  real  age  and  intentionally  violated  the  law. 

Judge  Roesch  overrules  this  contention,  holding  that  an  em- 
ployer who  employs  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  does  so 
at  his  peril  and  cannot  successfully  plead  that  he  does  not  know 
the  child  to  be  under  the  legal  age. 

"Nor  is  the  good  faith  of  defendant,  or  absence  of  intent,  an 
excuse.  The  defendant  was  not  active  in  its  quest  after  the  age  of 
the  child.  It  was  passive.  It  complacently  received  the  affidavit 
of  the  father  upon  that  point.  The  forewoman  testified  that  she 
made  no  other  inquiries,  but  rested  entirely  upon  the  affidavit, 
and  the  statement  of  the  girl  that  she  was  'sixteen  passed.'  She 
was  in  court. 

"To  the  most  casual  observer  the  very  appearance  of  the  child 
refuted  her  statement.  When  she  made  it  she  was  but  eleven  years 
nine  months  old,  aiid  her  daily  toil  dragged  through  ten  and  one- 
half  hours.  She  showed  the  effects  in  her  mal-development  and 
stunted  growth.  She  was  a  living  picture  of  the  result  of  child 
labor  in  a  factory  at  a  delicate  age  when  womanhood  and  man- 
hood are  in  a  stage  of  development." 

If  this  decision  is  sustained  the  use  of  these  perjured  affidavits 
which  have  in  years  past  afforded  so  common  a  means  to  un- 
scrupulous employers  for  evading  the  child-labor  laws,  will  lose 
their  value.  Judge  Roesch,  in  support  of  his  opinion  cites  many 
cases  sustaining  his  view  that  the  company's  alleged  ignorance 
of  the  child's  actual  age  is  no  defence;  among  them,  a  recent  case 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  it  was  held  to  be  no  defence  in 
a  criminal  action  against  a  liquor  dealer  for  selling  liquor  to  a 
minor,  that  the  sale  had  been  made  in  good  faith  after  the  minor 
had  assured  the  liquor  dealer  that  he  was  of  age. 

Judge  Roesch  sustains  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  which 
was  attacked  as  being  "an  unwarranted,  illegal,  and  unconstitu- 
tional deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  defendant."    The  decision 
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contains  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  child-labor  legisla- 
tion in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Judge  Roesch  says:  **The 
test  with  such  legislation  lies  in  its  answer  to  the  question,  Do^ 
it  serve  a  public  purpose?  Does  it  reach  all  persons  of  a  reason- 
ably ascertained  class  indiscriminately?  And  is  it  cognate  to  the 
objects  it  proposes  to  observe?"  llie  justice  finds  that  the  pres- 
ent statute  does  not  discriminate,  is  not  arbitrary,  and  puts  no 
unnecessary  restriction  on  freedom  of  action,  because  he  says: 
"It  would  be  impossible,  except  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  em- 
ployment of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  accom- 
plish its  beneficial  ends.  Nor  does  it  constitute  any  improper  in- 
fringement of  any  right  a  parent  may  have  in  a  child  in  its  labor 
or  a  child  may  have  to  labor." 

The  judge  concludes  that  if  this  law  be  declared  invalid  the 
door  will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the  most  noxious  kinds  of  child 
labor,  and  directs  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

REAL   LIFE  DRAMA  OF   THE   "TENDERLOIN" — A    PATHETIC   SCENE. 

The  New  York  "Times"  of  March  25  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  little  drama  enacted  in  the  West  Thirtieth  Street 
Police  Station  the  night  before: 

A  few  minutes  after  midnight  the  door  of  the  police  station 
opened  and  there  entered  with  a  patrolman  a  young  woman  and 
an  elderly  man,  both  well  dressed  and  of  refined  appearance. 
They  were  evidently  Southerners.    The  girl  was  a  prisoner. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  asked  Sergt.  Place.  The  patrolman 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"This  man  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  step  into  a  cafe  at 
Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway  and  take  charge  of  this  young 
lady." 

Sergt.  Place  looked  inquiringly  at  the  elderly  man.  Tliere  was 
a  long  silence.  Then  the  man  said  to  the  young  woman,  who  was 
staring  straight  in  front  of  her: 

"Mary,  it  isn't  too  late.    Will  you  come  home?" 

'*No,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  man  to  the  sergeant,  "but  I  must  ask 
you,  then,  to — take  charge  of  my  niece  for  the  night." 

The  sergeant  said  nothing;  he  was  evidently  anxious  to  allow 
the  girl  time  to  reconsider.  The  man  turned  again  to  the  girl  and 
said,  huskily: 

"For  my  brother's — your  father's  sake — ^Jim's  dead  and  I'm 
vour  unaniian — will  von  not  come  home?*' 
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"No-" 

The  man  nodded  to  the  sergeant  and  turned  away. 

"Your  name,  please?"  said  Place.  The  girl  gave  it,  and  her 
age  as  nineteen. 

'The  charge?" 

"I  will  explain  the  situation/'  said  the  uncle.  "Her  father — 
my  brother — is  dead.  Her  mother  has  married  again,  and  seems 
to  have  lost  interest  in  the  girl,  who  has  been  living  with  us. 
Recently  she  has  been  staying  out  late  against  my  will.  To-night 
I  saw  her  enter  the  cafe  with  a  young  man  whom  I  dislike.  She 
refused  to  come  home  with  me,  and — I  felt  that — well,  that's  all." 

The  girl  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  matron.  As  the  man 
turned  to  go,  his  niece  said  bitterly : 

"You  have  committed  your  own  niece  to  prison.  Would  you 
have  done  so  had  I  been  your  daughter?    Good  night." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  again  and  a  young  man 
entered. 

"What  has  been  done  with  Miss ?"  he  inquired  politely. 

"Get  out  of  here!"  snapped  the  sergeant.  The  young  man 
went. 

At  I  o  clock  the  uncle  returned. 

"I  wish  to  bail  out  my  niece,"  he  said  brokenly. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  sergeant.  The  security  was  doubtful,  but 
it  was  accepted.  The  imcle  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned.  An 
elderly  woman  entered,  heavily  veiled.  Presently  the  young 
woman  came  in  with  the  matron,  who  had  evidently  been  crying. 
The  girl  signed  her  name  to  the  bond;  then  she  saw  the  veiled 
woman.  Her  composure  gave  way  and  she  flung  herself  into  the 
woman's  arms  with  a  sob. 

"Mother!"  was  all  she  said. 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  Tenderloin  station  as  the  trio  left 
it,  but  everybody  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  door  after  it  had 
closed  upon  that  little  drama. 

SOAP. 

The  proposition  to  create  a  Democratic  canipaig^i  fund  for 
the  next  Presidential  election  from  the  sale  of  soap  is  novel,  per- 
haps, but  incongruous  only  because  the  principal  use  of  cam- 
paign funds  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  citizens  who  do  not 
themselves  use  soap  enough  in  four  years  to  pay  the  costs  of  one 
good-sized  demonstration.  Voters  who  have  more  than  a  the(v 
retical  acquaintance  with  detergent  preparations  for  toilet  and 
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laundry  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  whose  votes  are  influenced  by 
even  liberal  expenditures  of  campaign  funds.  Those  for  whom 
the  ways  to  the  ballot  box  need  to  be  lubricated  by  liberal  appli- 
cations of  "soap,"  like  the  runners  and  guides  of  a  badly-fitting 
bureau  drawer,  are  such  as  admit  of  classification  with  "the  great 
unwashed." 

There  may  be  an  unappreciated  touch  of  humor  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mayor  Hinkle  of  Columbus,  who  wants  to  elect  on  a  plat- 
form of  soap  a  President  "who  is  opposed  to  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies; a  President  who  will  practice  after  elected;  a  President  who 
is  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities;  a  President  who 
is  in  favor  of  equal  taxation  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none; 
a  President  who  is  opposed  to  monarchies  and  empires;  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  opposed  to  wars  and  extermination  of  liberty-loving 
people,  whether  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere." 

Those  who  would  vote  for  a  candidate  acceptable  to  the  people 
to  whom  this  declaration  of  principles  is  satisfactory  in  its  entirety 
would  naturally  expect  a  great  deal  of  what  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  heeler  is  known  as  soap.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  to  be  made 
from  the  fat  fried  out  of  the  interests  best  capable  of  exuding 
oleaginous  drippings  at  the  relatively  high  temperatures  of  a 
political  canvass.  Therein  the  humor  of  the  suggestion  becomes 
obscure,  and  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  it  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
assumption  that  Mayor  Hinkle  intends  his  suggestion  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously.  From  that  point  of  view  it  is  highly  mirth-pro- 
voking. 

FIREPROOFING   TEST  A   SUCCESS. 

Inflammable  Material  After  Treatment  Would  Not  Burn. 

Before  representatives  of  the  Fire,  Building  and  Health  De- 
partments there  was  a  public  test  recently  of  a  new  fire-proofing 
process  by  which  theatrical  scenery  and  effects,  as  well  as  other 
materials,  may  be  rendered  fire-proof  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
tests  were  made  by  Guido  Blenio,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  at 
his  laboratory  and  workrooms,  at  545  West  Twenty-second  street. 
Deputy  Superintendent  John  Jordan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings, 
accompanied  by  Engineer  Schwartz  of  the  same  department, 
watched  the  tests  for  Superintendent  Hopper,  and  said  afterward 
that  they  would  make  a  favorable  report  on  the  process. 

During  the  tests  samples  of  scenery,  canvas  used  for  scenery, 
gauze  used  for  ballet  costumes,  lace  curtains,  mattresses,  carpets, 
excelsior,  newspapers,  and  other  inflammable  matter  were  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  after  having  been  saturated  in  the  solu- 
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txon  and  then  dried.  By  the  use  of  a  Benson  blowpipe,  flames 
capable  of  generating  heat  to  350  degrees  were  blown  directly 
against  the  fire-proof  materials.  They  were  charred  after  being 
exposed  from  a  minute  and  a  half  to  three  minutes,  but  did  not 
bum. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CORONERS. 

Ancient  evils  die  hard.  The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
useless  office  of  Coroner,  which  has  no  place  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  administration  of  criminal  law  and  serves  no  better 
purpose  than  to  obstruct  justice,  has  been  emphatic  for  many 
years  and  has  had  the  approval  of  public-spirited  citizens  and  all 
interested  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  designed.  Bills  to  abolish  this  office  have  been  offered 
year  after  year,  but  influences  stronger  than  the  will  of  the  people 
or  the  public  interest  have  been  potent  to  kill  them  in  committee. 
Stronger  arguments  than  their  advocates  have  employed  have 
been  used  at  Albany,  and  no  doubt  the  Coroners  had  reached  the 
opinion  that  they  might  say  with  the  impious  King  Robert  of 
Sicily,  "there  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne."  But 
King  Robert  was  mistaken.  The  bill  abolishing  the  office  of 
Coroner  with  the  expiry  of  the  terms  of  the  present  incumbents 
has  passed  die  Legislature  after  the  most  determined  efforts  to 
defeat  it,  and  the  end  of  the  system  is  in  sight.  All  that  the  bill 
needed  to  commend  it  to  unqualified  approval  is  the  clause,  'This 
act  shall  take  effect  immediately."  The  omission  treats  the  in- 
cumbents with  unmerited  consideration.  It  will  be  found  in 
every  way  advantageous  to  divide  the  duties  of  the  Coroners  be- 
tween the  Police  and  the  Health  Departments,  and  their  magis- 
terial powers  should  vest  in  the  justices  of  the  police  courts. 

As  it  stands,  the  verdict  of  a  Coroner's  Jury  counts  for  very 
little^  and  the  action  of  a  Coroner  in  fixing  or  absolving  respon- 
sibility, no  longer  governs  the  action  of  the  District- Attorney  nor 
iofluences  that  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Usually  a  farce,  and  often  a 
scandal,  Coroners'  inquests  have  ceased  to  have  any  value,  and  the 
system  of  which  they  are  a  relic  has  been  gradually  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  the  obsolete  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  chief  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  Coro- 
ners' office.  The  service  has  long  been  the  refuge  of  incom- 
petents, and  some  of  the  most  active  of  the  Coroners  have  been 
least  fitted  to  render  the  public  any  useful  and  honest  service. 
They  burden  the  city  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $145,000,  and 
their  expenses  are  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  more.    The  abo- 
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lition  of  the  Coroner  is  a  measure  of  practical  reform,  and  that 
this  Legislature  should  have  granted  it  is  one  of  the  surprises  of 
the  year. 

THE    BALTIMORE    TUBERCULOSIS    CONFERENCE, 

At  a  conference  held  in  McCoy  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January 
28,  presided  over  by  Prof.  William  H.  Welch  of  Baltimore,  at 
which  a  number  of  representative  physicians  interested  in  the 
study  of  tuberculosis  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
present,  the  following  motion  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  amended  by  Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  of  Baltimore, 
was  unanimously  adopted:  "Moved,  That  the  chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee,  with  power  to  act,  to  consider  the 
conditions  existing  with  regard  to  the  proposed  tuberculosis  con- 
gress and  other  national  anti-tuberculosis  associations  in  the 
United  States;  also  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  national  com- 
mittee to  represent  this  country  at  the  International  Congress  at 
Paris,  and  that  the  members  of  this  conference  will  abide  by  the 
action  of  the  committee — also  that  this  committee  have  power 
to  add  to  its  membership.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  motion.  Prof.  William  H.  Welch  ap- 
pointed the  following  gentlemen  on  this  committee:  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Osier,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Adami,  Montreal,  Canada;  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs,  Chicago,  111. ;  Dr  Edward 
G.  Janeway,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Dr.  Lawrence 
F.  Flick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  New  York 
Citv. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  in  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  February  2y,  and  various  plans  were  discussed,  but  it 
was  voted  to  take  no  definite  action  till  another  meeting,  to  be 
held  probably  in  New  York  early  in  April,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
some  final  action  will  be  taken  toward  forming  a  national  com- 
mittee to  represent  this  country  at  the  International  Congress 
at  Paris. 

TUBERCULOSIS    HOSPITAL    TO    BE    BUILT    AMONG    PINES ^THE    SO- 

CTETV^S   WORK   OF  TWO  YEARS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Speedwell  Society  for  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent Children  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  579 
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Fifth  avenue,  April  13,  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  promised  to  duplicate  the  largest  donation  made 
for  the  benefit  of  that  organization.  It  was  also  announced  that 
Daniel  G.  Reid  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  had  promised  to  be 
oiie  of  twenty  to  contribute  $5,000  toward  a  fund  of  $100,000. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gave  to  the  founder  and  president,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sage  Mackay,  a  check  for  $200. 

There  have  never  been  sadder  tales  told  or  more  pathetic  pic- 
tures shown  of  little  sufferers  in  any  of  the  severe  famines  of  the 
East  than  those  which  this  society  brings  from  the  homes  of  the 
East  Side  tenements  in  New  York.  The  children  in  almost  every 
instance  are  suffering  from  diseases  incident  to  lack  of  proper 
care  and  food.  Tlie  improvement  in  them  after  they  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  society  is  almost  miraculous.  The  society 
was  organized  by  Mrs.  Mackay  two  years  ago.  Some  of  its  pur- 
poses are  to  relieve  the  children  immediately,  without  a  long  red 
tape  routine,  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  with  the 
money  at  command,  to  have  every  cent  of  the  funds  go  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children,  without  wasteful  expenditure  for  institu- 
tions and  employees. 

Many  of  the  children  treated  are  taken  from  the  Post-Grad- 
uate  Hospital  of  New  York,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Chapin,  of  the  hospital,  they  receive  individual  treatment.  They 
are  boarded  in  private  homes  where  they  can  have  the  "mother- 
ing" which  Dr.  Chapin  believes  every  baby  needs.  This  w^ork  is 
carried  on  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  there  is  a  resident  matron, 
Mrs.  Nannie  Rigby,  who  visits  the  children  every  day,  and  a 
physician,  Dr.  Francis  H.  Glazebrook,  who  is  always  within  call 
night  or  day.  Both  the  doctor  and  matron  were  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  and  spoke  of  the  work. 

Of  132  children  taken  to  Morristown  during  the  past  two  years, 
only  20  have  died.  All  were  considered  hopeless  cases  at  first. 
The  condition  of  the  children  when  they  are  received  is  miserable. 
A  picture  of  one  of  the  society's  babies  is  like  a  model.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  is  little  Morris  Reiter,  who,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived at  the  hospital  in  November,  1903,  weighed  5  pounds  and 
8  ounces,  and  in  a  few  weeks  tipped  the  scales  at  25  pounds.  Mrs. 
Rigby  said  that  one  of  the  saddest  parts  of  the  work  was  that  of 
taking  the  children  back  to  their  homes  and  the  old  dangers. 

Dr.  Chapin  spoke  of  his  theory  of  the  individual  "motheringf" 
needed  by  sick  babies  and  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  babies 
back  to  a  state  of  perfect  health.    "If  our  good  millionaires  would 
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g^ve  more  of  their  money  for  relief  and  less  to  research  they  would 
accomplish  more,"  he  said.  He  also  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  theory  of  letting  the  weakest  die. 

"  'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me'  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  let  them  die,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  "but  that  we  are  to  teach  them  how  to  live." 

Mrs.  Carnegie's  gift  will  be  used  for  a  tuberculosis  cottage  or 
liospital  on  a  site  chosen  in  the  pines  and  as  near  New  York 
as  possible.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  disease  is  easily 
cured  in  the  cases  of  most  children,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  find  homes  for  them  in  private  families  from  the  fear  of  the 
"great  white  plague."  The  society  has  now  thirty-one  patients, 
although  it  really  has  accommodations  for  only  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Its  ability  is  strained  to  the  utmost.  With  the  endowment  fund 
it  will  place  trained  nurses  in  the  tenement  house  districts  to  teach 
mothers  how  to  prevent  disease.  No  discrimination  is  made  as  to 
sect,  nationality,  or  color  among  the  children. 


The  Society  need  not  go  far  afield.    The  pine  woods  of  Long 

Island  with  their  clean  and  sandy  soil,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

MAO   DOG. 

All  the  experts  agree,  says  the  "New  York  Times,''  that  no 
more  dogs  have  rabies  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  according 
to  popular  impression  the  malady  is  one  of  hot  weather,  and 
needed  information  on  the  subject  is  therefore  likely  to  be  most 
easily  planted  where  it  is  most  needed  at  a  time  when  people  most 
feel  the  need.  Hence  is  it,  probably,  that  the  Health  Department 
of  Chicago  has  just  issued  a  hydrophobia  bulletin.  It  is  written 
in  terms  within  the  clear  comprehension  of  all,  and  gives  about 
the  best  description  we  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  symptoms 
manifested  by  a  dog  before  he  "runs  mad."  "Beware,"  it  says, 
"of  a  dog  when  it  becomes  dull  and  hides  away;  appears  restless; 
always  on  the  move  and  prowling;  whose  countenance  is  sombre 
and  sullen;  walks  with  head  down  like  a  bear.  Beware  of  one 
that  barks  at  nothing,  when  all  around  is  still.  Beware  of  a  dog 
that  scrapes  incessantly  and  tears  up  things.  Look  out  for  the 
dog  who  has  become  too  fond  of  you  and  is  continually  trying  to 
lick  your  hands  and  face.  Beware,  above  all,  of  the  dog  which  has 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  appears  to  have  a  bone  in  its 
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throat,  and  one  that  has  wandered  from  home  and  returns  covered 
with  dirty  exhausted  and  miserable."  No  one  of  these  manifesta- 
tiofis  is  conclusive  evidence  that  a  dog  has  rabies^  or  is  going 
to  have  it,  but  every  one  of  them  is  a  hint  for  caution  well  worth 
heeding,  and  if  they  were  kept  in  mind  it  would  be  better  both 
for  men  and  dogs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
that  "frothing  at  the  mouth"  which  for  no  reason  at  all  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  ever-present  and  indubitable  proof  that 
a  dog  is  mad,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  forms  taken  by  this  rare  and  obscure  disease. 


MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  REPORTS  AND 

REVIEWS. 


State   of    New    York. — Monthly    Bulletin,    Department    of 
Health,  for  February,  1904,  7,735,000:    Total  number  of  deaths, 
12,749;  annual  death  rate,  20.7;  deaths  under   i   year,   1,782 
deaths  i  to  5  years,  1,174;  deaths  at  70  years  and  over,  2421 
deaths  from  cerebrospinal   meningitis,  48;   typhoid   fever,   145 
malarial  diseases,  9;  smallpox,  i;  scarlet  fever,  149;  measles,  94 
erysipelas,  54;  whooping-cough,  37;  croup  and  diphtheria,  305 
diarrheal  diseases,  207;  consumption,  1,179;  pneumonia,  1,821 
acute  respiratory  diseases  other  than  pneumonia,  1,002,  puerperal 
diseases,  143;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (not  acute  diar- 
rhea), 606;  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  1,014;  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system,  1,350;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  1,239; 
cancer,  442;  accidents  and  violence,  570;  old  age,  542;  general 
diseases  not  epidemic  (except  consumption  and  cancer),  442;  un- 
classified, 1,250. 

The  most  notable  fact  connected  with  the  mortality  of  the 
month  is  the  increased  mortality.  It  likewise  exceeds  the  mor- 
tality of  January,  which  was  itself  a  month  of  excessive  death  rate, 
by  500,  or  to  place  them  on  the  same  basis,  by  a  daily  rate  of 
440  deaths  against  400.  At  the  present  rate  there  would  be 
160,800  deaths  in  the  year,  or  44,000  more  than  occurred  in  1903; 
and  taking  the  two  months  of  January  and  February,  the  rate  for 
the  year  would  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  26,000. 

Compared  with  last  month  the  urban  death  rate  for  the  en- 
tire State  is  22  per  thousand  population,  annually,  against  20,  and 
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the  rural  death  rate  is  20  against  16;  the  total  rate  being  20.7 
against  18.7.  The  only  material  increase  has  been  in  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diseatses 
is,  however,  less  this  month,  showing  a  relative  increase  in  deaths 
from  other  causes. 

Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  the  chief  increase:  1,820  deaths 
against  1,500  in  January,  or  14.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
against  12.3  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
district,  which  shows  no  increase  over  last  month,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
(It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  the  meteorological 
data,  which  shows  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  uniform  cold 
weather  with  an  unusual  number  of  clear,  sunshiny  days  and  high 
range  of  barometer.)  In  none  of  the  sanitary  districts  were  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia,  New  York  City 
having  16  per  cent,  of  its  deaths  from  this  cause,  an  increase  from 
J4  in  January.  In  the  year  1903  pneumonia  caused  8  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths. 

Consumption  diminished,  relatively,  as  but  9.2  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  were  from  it,  against  9.7.  All  of  the  sanitary  districts 
show  this  relative  decrease,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  Hudson 
Vallev  district. 

Grippe  was  epidemic  during  these  two  months  and  was  still  in 
progress  through  March.  How  far  it  entered  into  the  mortality 
of  the  month  is  a  matter  of  estimate.  In  5,000  deaths  returned 
there  were  only  250  certificates  on  which  this  was  given  as  in  any 
way  contributory  to  the  mortality,  or  but  half  of  one  per  cent. 
Without  doubt  it  contributed  to  the  unusual  mortality  of  these 
months  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  this,  an  analysis  of  which 
will  be  made  later  in  the  present  epidemical  prevalence. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fez'cr  developed  in  Watertown  in  Jan- 
uary and  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  through  March,  about 
600  cases  having  occurred,  with  48  deaths,  to  the  present  time, 
contributing  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  mortality  of  this  month 
from  this  cause.  It  was  traced  readily  to  the  water  supply,  which 
is  an  nntreated  sezvage-bcaring  stream  and  has  for  years  past 
placed  this  city  in  the  list  of  places  of  high  typhoid  fever  mor- 
tality. 

Smallpox  exists  in  47  municipalities  in  the  State  (at  the  end 
of  March),  but  one  death  only  has  been  reported  from  it  during 
the  month,  which  occurred  in  Brooklyn. 

In  his  annual  report,  just  submitted  to  the  Governor  (April  10), 
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State  Health  Commissioner  Lewis  says  that  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  during  1903  was  the 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
at  Ithaca  and  at  West  Seneca,  near  Buffalo,  and  points  out  that 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  similar  conditions  to  those  at 
Ithaca  and  West  Seneca  menace  the  public  health  of  many 
municipalities  of  the  State  to-day  as  well  as  numerous  health  re- 
sorts, which  are  extensively  patronized  by  citizens  of  other  States 
besides  New  York. 

Millions  of  dollars,  the  Commissioner  asserts,  are  annually  lost 
to  the  people  of  the  State  through  preventable  diseases.  "If  the 
monetary  value  of  a  human  life  is  assumed  to  be  $5,000,"  he  says, 
"the  deaths  from  but  five  of  the  preventable  diseases  during  1903 
in  this  State  represent  a  loss  of  $94,960,000.  These  figures  seem 
appalling,  and  yet  millions  upon  millions  can  properly  be  added 
to  this  sum,  in  loss  of  wages,  expense  of  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
many  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  management  of  these  epi- 
demic and  infectious  diseases." 

The  deaths  from  the  five  preventable  diseases  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Lewis  were  as  follows:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  13,194; 
diphtheria,  3,056;  typhoid  fever,  1,665;  scarlet  fever,  1,057;  small- 
pox, 41 ;  total,  18,992, 

The  Commissioner  says  that  the  paltry  $20,000  a  year  which  is 
available  for  the  purpose  of  a  systematic  supervision  of  water 
supplies,  sewer  systems,  and  drainage,  that  they  may  be  remedied 
where  danger  exists,  is  too  small  to  meet  the  required  conditions 
and  enforce  the  law.  A  new  bureau  of  water  supply  and  drainage 
in  the  Health  Department  is  recommended.  Immediate  action 
is  urged,  as  a  serious  epidemic  now  in  progress  has  exhausted  the 
available  funds. 

The  chemical  department  made  analyses  of  69  samples  of  food 
and  50  samples  of  water.  Of  the  food  22  samples,  or  32  per  cent., 
were  found  adulterated.  Only  such  articles  as  were  considered 
liable  to  adulteration  of  some  kind  were  collected  for  examina- 
tion. It  was  found  that  considerable  kerosene  oil  of  inferior  and 
dangerous  quality  was  being  sold  in  violation  of  law. 

In  the  report  of  the  cancer  research  laboratory  is  the  following: 
"The  past  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any  marked  discov- 
eries which  can  be  safelv  announced  to  the  world,  but  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady,  earnest,  and  even  laborious  study  along  the 
lines  of  investigation."    The  deaths  from  cancer,  according  to  the 
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monthly  bulletins  of  the  department,  show  an  increase  of  about 
500,  or  10  per  cent,  over  the  total  number  the  previous  year. 

The  vital  statistics  of  1903  show  a  State  death  rate  of  17.6  per 
1,000  population  and  a  birth  rate  of  21. &  "With  as  close  a  regis- 
tration of  births  as  there  is  of  deaths,  no  doubt  the  true  birth  rate 
would  exceed  25  per  1,000  population/'  says  the  report.  In  1903 
there  were  indexed  and  filed  89,067  birth  certificates,  48,976 
deaths,  and  21,276  marriage  certificates. 

From  the  small  number  of  reports  of  examinations  of  eyesight 
of  school  children  received  from  school  principals,  14.1  per  cent, 
were  shown  to  have  defective  vision. 

New  York  City,  3,838,024. — Total  number  of  deaths,  February, 
7,017 — ^annual  death  rate  23.0:  Borough  of  Manhattan,  1,940,- 
121;  deaths,  3,952 — death  rate,  24.9.  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
294,939;  deaths,  450—19.0.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  i, 334*952; 
deaths,  2,229 — ^^o-  Borough  of  Queens,  193,494;  deaths,  257 — 
16.6.    Borough  of  Richmond,  74,518;  deaths,  129 — 20.8. 

Infectious  diseases  reported  for  the  two  weeks  ended  April  2: 

Week  ended  Mar.  26.  Week  ended  Apr.  2. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Cases.  Deaths. 

Measles i»554  29  1.265  28 

Diphtheria  and  croup 359  44  343  39 

Scarlet  fever 494  25  393  30 

Smallpox  I 

Chickenpox 87  . .  56 

Tuberculosis  454  199  289  185 

Typhoid  fever 21  9  19  12 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis.  '3  3^ 


Totals 1 ,970  319  2.365  325 

California. — San  Francisco.  Most  recent  report  of  plague 
received,  March  12 — 119th  case.  Summary  (Public  Health  Re- 
ports).— April  8:  Calendar  year.  1900,  22  cases,  22  deaths:  1901, 
30  cases,  25  deaths;  1902,  41  cases,  41  deaths;  1903,  17  cases,  17 
deaths. 

Colorado. — Denver.  175,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths, 
293 — ^49  under  5  years;  premature  and  still  births,  12;  death  rate, 
per  annum,  20.08.  Deaths  from  phthisis,  57 — "49  contracted  else- 
where"; typhoid  fever,  3  cases,  4  deaths;  smallpox^  13  cases; 
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chickenpox,  11  cases;  diphtheria,  43  cases,  8  deaths;  scarlet  fever, 
59  cases^  4  deaths;  measles,  99  cases,  i  death;  erysipelas,  18  cases; 
deaths  from  heart  diseases,  15;  pneumonia,  59;  broncho-pneu-r 
monia,  8;  nephritis,  16;  cancer,  3. 

Connecticut. — Bulletin  for  February:  Deaths,  1,384 — 55 
less  than  in  January,  and  81  more  than  in  February  of  last  year, 
and  132  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  February  for 
the  five  years  preceding.  The  death  rate  was  17.0  for  the  large 
towns;  for  the  small  towns,  19.0;  for  the  whole  State,  17.5. 

Cases  of  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported:  Measles, 
716,  4  deatns,  in  66  towns;  scarlet  fever,  194,  i  death,  in  51  towns; 
la  grippe,  29  deaths;  diphtheria  and  croup^  94,  5  deaths,  in  34 
towns;  whooping-cough,  61,  5  deaths,  in  14  towns;  typhoid  fever, 
21,  I  death,  in  15  towns;  consumption,  24,  23  deaths,  in  11  towns. 

Pneumonia, 

The  217  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  the  shortest  month  in  the 
year  is  so  much  in  excess  of  other  diseases  and  of  its  own  fatality 
in  former  years,  as  to  force  the  inquiry  if  there  are  any  means  of 
prevention.  Since  the  pandemic  of  la  grippe  in  1899-90,  the  promi- 
nence of  pneumonia  as  a  fatal  disease  has  been  steadily  above  any 
previous  record.  Tlie  records  show  that  ever  since  1899-90,  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  pneumonia  has  been  more  fatal  than 
any  other  malady.  Now  la  grippe  is  an  infectious  and  com- 
municable disease  with  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  lungs. 
Pneumonia  is  also  an  infectious  disease,  and  the  infection  is  be- 
lieved to  be  very  prevalent,  and  often  found  in  the  mouths  of 
healthy  people,  who  are  quite  able  to  resist  it  so  long  as  their 
respiratory  surfaces  are  in  a  normal  condition.  But  attacked  by 
la  grippe,  they  become  also  vulnerable  to  the  disease  germ  which 
causes  pneumonia.  Hence  in  many  cases  the  order  is,  first  the 
grip,  then  pneumonia.  So,  too,  any  other  respiratory  irritant  will 
have  a  like  effect  and  render  the  subject  susceptible  to  the  pneu- 
monic inflammation.  Depressing  influences  of  every  kind  are 
contributory  to  this  susceptibility,  but  especially  those  which  may 
tend  to  inflame  the  respiratory  passages. 

District  of  Columbia,  300,902 — 91,603  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  April  2:  Deaths,  125 — 75  white,  50  colored. 
Death  rates,  18.6,  28.4:  21.6,  as  compared  with  17.6,  30.3,  and  21.4 

for  the  corresjxnidin^  period  of  last  year.     Deaths  from  con  sump- 
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tion,  21 ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  17;  kidneys,  9;  from  pneumonia,  8; 
and  grippe,  6.  Diphtheria  cases  increased  from  1 1  to  14 — 7  new 
cases  and  4  discharges.  Scarlet  fever  diminished,  but  5  new  cases 
and  19  discharged,  leaving  41  cases  under  treatment  in  26  diflfer- 
ent  premises,  as  against  55  cases  the  previous  week.  Typhoid 
fever.  7  new  cases,  6  discharged;  46  cases  under  observation. 

Xo  new  cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred  and  the  city  is  en- 
tirely free  from  this  disease. 

The  births  reported  numbered  104,  of  which  66  were  white  and 
38  were  colored. 

The  weather  conditions  prevalent  during  the  past  jveek  were 
as  follows:  Temperature  (mean)  45°,  mean  relative  humidity  76, 
mean  actual  barometer  30.03.  The  winds  were  northwesterly  in 
direction,  averaging  7  miles  an  hour,  with  a  maximum  velocity 
of  24  miles  on  the  2d  instant.  TVie  maximum  temperature  was  69** 
on  the  1st,  and  the  minimum  24°  on  the  24th  ultimo. 

Ir.iJNois. — Chicago,  1,950,000.  Health  Department  Bulletin: 
Quarter  ended  March  31;  month  of  March,  1904.  Compared 
with  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  Chicago  has  come  out 
remarkably  well  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  memorable  win- 
ter. The  7,675  deaths  reported  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  represent  an  annual  death  rate  of  15.77  per  thousand  of 
population.  I^'or  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1903  the  totak 
deaths  were  7,856  and  the  annual  death  rate  was  17.10  per  thou- 
sand, or  nearly  8  per  cent  (y.j)  higher.  New  York,  3,437,202; 
21,538,  25.22.  Philadelphia,  1,408,154;  8,205,  23.39.  Boston, 
617.950;  2,924,  18.95.  Baltimore,  541,000:  3,058,  22.73.  Chicago, 
1.950,000:  7,675,  15.77. 

Mortality  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1904,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1903: 

1904.  1903.  Dec.       Inc. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 7.675  7,856  181 

Death  rate  per  annum,  per  1,000.   15.77  17.10  1.33 

Under   i   year 1,368  1,361  ..             7 

Between  i  and  5  years 571  814  243 

Over  60  years 1724  1,703  .  .           21 

Bright's  disease 478  431  .  .           47 

Bronchitis   '357*  386  29 

Consumption 858  774  .  .           84 

Cancer   282  257  .  .            25 

Convulsions 193  187  .  .              6 
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Diphtheria    109  138          29 

Heart  diseases 582  595          13 

Influenza  50  106          56 

Measles  3  69          66 

Nervous  diseases 311  360          49 

Pneumonia 1,811  1,641                     'I70 

Typhoid  fever 97  200  103 

Scarlet  fever 59  103          44 

Smallpox  I  23          22 

Suicide loi  127          26 

Violence — other  than  suicide...  340  321           ..           19 

Whooping  cough 4  1 16  112 

Statement  of  mortality  for  the  month  of  March,  1904,  compared 
with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
1903: 

Mar. 

1904. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 2,609 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000 15-74 

Under  t  year 430 

Between  i  and  5  years 176 

Over  60  years 573 

Bright's  disease 157 

Bronchitis 93 

Consumption   332 

Cancer 97 

Convulsions  61 

Diphtheria 31 

Heart  diseases 181 

Influenza 18 

Measles 2 

Xervous  diseases 112 

Pneumonia 621 

Scarlet  fever 18 

Smallpox 

Suicide 38 

Typhoid  fever 34 

Violence  (other  than  suicide) 114 

Whooping  cough 3 

Tlie  city  water  is  still  bad,  all  stations  showing  the  presence  of 
serious  contamination  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  week. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

1904. 

1903. 

2705 

2,713 

17.92 

16.94 

499 

453 

215 

275 

618 

573 

165 

142 

141 

127 

278 

280 

100 

80 

73 

73 

38 

49 

196 

207 

31 

61 

•   • 

22 

104 

132 

686 

582 

26 

30 

•   • 

8 

32 

52 

33 

49 

116 

lOI 

.  . 

42 
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,  Nearly  every  sample  shows  the  presence  of  colon  bacilli  and  an 
excessive  number  of  other  bacteria.  This  condition  is  becoming 
progressively  worse,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  some 
weeks. 

Indiana. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  February;  The 
total  number  ,  3.477,  rate  17.4.  Corresponding  month  last  year, 
2,677,  13.8.  Preceding  month,  3,177 — 14.8.  The  increase  in 
pneumonia  accounts  in  a  degree  for  this  increase  in  deaths. — 
Deaths  under  one  year,  521,  or  15.3  per  cent,  of  the  total;  i  to 
5  years,  260;  5  to  10  years,  91 ;  10  to  15  years,  63;  15  to  20  years, 
109;  65  and  over,  921,  or  27.6  per  cent,  of  the  total. — Deaths 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  365;  typhoid  fever,  60;  diphtheria, 
32;  scarlet  fever,  23;  pneumonia,  711;  influenza,  116;  cancer,  78; 
violence,  142;  smallpox,  5.  The  city  death  rate  was  21.7,  and  the 
country  rate  15.1.  The  death  rate  among  old  people  in  the  coun- 
try was  higher  than  in  the  same  class  in  the  cities.  The  cities 
present  the  highest  death  rate  in  consumption,  typhoid  fever  and 
pneumonia.  Tlie  country  presents  a  higher  death  rate  in  influ- 
enza. Two  of  the  smallpox  deaths  occurred  in  cities,  and  three 
in  the  country. 

Measles  was  the  most  prevalent  disease,  and  then  follow  in  the 
order  given,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  tonsillitis,  rheuma- 
tism, scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  diarrheal  diseases, 
erysipelas,  whooping-cough,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  dysentery, 
puerperal  fever,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum. 

Four  hundred  and  eight  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported,  with 
5  deaths,  in  34  counties.  In  the  preceding  month  there  were  480 
cases  and  8  deaths  in  38  counties,  and  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year  there  were  889  cases  with  50  deaths  in  59  counties. 
Sixty  deaths  were  reported  from  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year  there  were  49  deaths.  Tliis  is  an  in- 
crease of  almost  20  per  cent.,  for  which  we  can  offer  no  particular 
reason. 

The  increase  in  pneumonia  is  alarming,  the  total  deaths  being 
almost  twice  as  many  as  from  tuberculosis.  The  pneumonia 
death  rate  in  the  cities  is  417  per  100,000,  and  in  the  country  323. 
Of  the  total  pneumonia  deaths,  353  were  females  and  429  males, 
and  155  were  children  under  one  year  of  age.  Of  the  142  deaths 
from  violence  6  were  murders,  21  suicides,  and  the  remainder 
accidents. 

A  careful  study  of  the  matter  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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pneumonia  increase  attended  the  increase' in  measles  and  influenza 
and  was  not  caused  by  weather  conditions. 

Iowa. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin,  February-March: 
Outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  in  January:  Typhoid  fever  in 
Vinton;  chickenpox,  Des  Moines;  measles  in  3  localities;  diph- 
theria in  9  localities;  smallpox  in  8  localities;  scarlet  fever  in  23 
localities.  In  February:  Chickenpox,  Spirit  Lake;  measles  in 
II  localities;  diphtheria  in  13  localities;  scarlet  fever  in  31  locali- 
ties; smallpox  in  12  localities. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  317,000 — 84,000  colored.  Report 
for  March,  1904:  Total  deaths,  397  white,  249  colored:  646; 
deaths  under  i  year — white,  70;  colored,  34;  i  to  5  years — ^white, 
31;  colored,  19.  Death  rates:  white,  20.44;  colored,  35.57:  24.45. 
Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  2  white;  pneumonia,  42  white,  37  col- 
ored; tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  42  white,  47  colored;  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 31  white,  10  colored;  cancer,  15  white,  3  colored;  senile  de- 
bility, 12  white,  8  colored. 

Michigan. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  State  Bokrd  of  Health  re- 
ports: Compared  with  the  preceding  month,  cancer,  smallpox, 
cholera  morbus,  meningitis,  membranous  croup  and  puerperal 
fever  were  more  prevalent;  and  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  dysentery  were  less  prevalent.  Compared  with  the 
average  for  March  in  the  10  years,  1894- 1903,  scarlet  fever,  ty- 
phoid fever,  smallpox,  diprfitheria  and  membranous  croup  were 
more  than  usually  prevalent;  and  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  inflam- 
mation of  bowels,  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  whooping- 
cough,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus  and  puerperal  fever  were  less 
than  usually  prevalent.  Meningitis  was  reported  present  at  10 
places,  whooping  cough  at  22  places;  diphtheria  at  81  places, 
t3rphoid  fever  at  82  places,  smallpox  at  138  places,  measles  at  152 
places,  scarlet  fever  at  162  places;  pneumonia  at  166  places,  and 
consumption  at  238  places. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  returned  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  month  of  March  was  3,406,  19  more  than  for  the 
preceding  month.  Death  rate,  16.0,  as  compared  with  17.1  for 
the  preceding  month. 

Deaths  from  prevailing  causes:  Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  22^; 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  43;  typhoid  fever,  57;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  38;  scarlet  fever,  31;  measles,  27;  whooping-cough,  21; 
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smallpox,  3;  pneumonia,  384;  influenza,  156;  cancer,  149;  acci- 
dents and  violence,  199. 

By  ages  there  were  527  deaths  of  infants  under  i  year  of  age; 
185  aged  I  to  4  years,  inclusive,  and  1,159  deaths  of  elderly  per- 
sons 65  years  and  over. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  February: 
Deaths,  221 — ^43  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  9.8.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  17;  consumption,  23;  cancer,  i;  organic  heart 
disease,  19;  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  4;  bronchitis, 
2;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  36;  Bright's  disease,  9. 

St.  Paul,  185,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  156 — 37  un- 
der 5  years;  death  rate,  lo.ii.  Deaths  from  consumption,  9; 
tuberculosis,  5;  pneumonia,  21;  broncho-pneumonia,  i;  typhoid 
fever,  2;  nephritis,  8;  scarlet  fever,  i ;  cancer,  3. 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  645,000.  Report  for  February :  Deaths, 
1,013 — 208  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  18.84.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  79;  scarlatina,  15;  diphtherian  croup,  11;  ty- 
phoid fever,  7;  whooping-cough,  5;  consumption,  104;  pneu- 
monia, 171;  bronchitis,  55;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, 43 ;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  71 ;  Bright' s  disease 
and  nephritis,  47;  cancer,  30. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
433,573.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  760 — ^209  under  5 
years;  death  rate,  21.0.  Deaths  from  croup,  12;  diphtheria,  8; 
scarlet  fever,  15;  whooping-cough,  4;  typhoid  fever,  6;  all  zy- 
motic diseases,  76;  phthisis,  99;  bronchitis,  25;  pneumonia,  126; 
cancer,  25;  violence,  35;  suicides,  10;  still  births,  59. 

North  Carolina. — Bulletin  of  mortality  for  February  sum- 
marizes reports  of  23  towns,  with  aggregate  populations :  White, 
86,250;  colored,  58,550:  144,800.  Deaths,  respectively,  92,  142: 
234.  Death  rates,  12.6,  29.1:  19.4.  Deaths  from  consumption, 
white,  12;  colored,  25:  37.  Heart  diseases,  white,  12;  colored, 
11:  23.     Pneumonia,  white,  15;  colored,  29:  44. 

Biennial  report,  1901-1902:  The  primary  work  of  the  Board 
for  the  period  was  the  protection  and  purification  of  the  water  sup- 
plies, and  insistence  upon  water  analysis  whenever  and  wherever 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred.  Efforts  in  this  direction, 
however,  the  secretary  reports,  have  borne  but  little  fruit.    Legis- 
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lation  has  been  effected  for  securing  prompt  reports  to,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  county  superintendents  of  heahh  with  the 
State  Board,  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and 
other  preventable  diseases.  Smallpox  was  a  continuous  subject 
of  contention,  but  with  encouraging  success,  the  number  of  cases 
reported  being  near  1,000  less  than  for  1899-1900:  1,945,  against 
2,806,  of  whom  530  were  white  and  1,415  colored.  The  death 
rates  were  2.83  per  cent,  for  the  white,  against  4.78  per  cent,  for 
the  colored.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  a  like  proportion  of 
the  unvaccinated,  respectively.  Special  committee  and  other  re- 
ports by  the  members  of  and  inspectors  for  the  Board  show  that 
the  most  important  present  needs  of  the  cities,  towns  and  public 
institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the 
health  of  dependent  i>ersons  throughout  the  State  are  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  supplies,  setverage  and  drainage. 

Ohio. — Sanitary  Bulletin,  January-February,  1904.  For  the 
most  part,  proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  and  Local  Boards  of  Health,  at  Columbus,  January  21st  and 
22d,  of  practical  interest  to  health  authorities  generally. 

Cases  of  and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported  to  State 
Board  of  Health  during  11  weeks,  ended  March  12,  1904,  106 
places,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,410,379:  Croup  and 
diphtheria,  652  cases,  66  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  444  cases,  22 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  1,256  cases,  137  deaths;  whooping-cough, 
64  cases,  5  deaths;  measles,  3,591  cases,  51  deaths.  Smallpox,  in 
88  localities,  1,282  cases,  25  deaths. 

Qeveland,  430,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  682 — 241 
under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  19.03.  Deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  45 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  75 ;  tubercle  of  lungs,  63 ;  pneu- 
monia, 71;  broncho-pneumonia,  18;  bronchitis,  12;  cancer,  22; 
heart  diseases,  13;  Bright's  disease,  31;  early  infancy — congeni- 
tal icterus,  debility,  etc. — 49;  senile  debility,  27. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,408,154.  Report  for  week- 
ended April  2:  Deaths,  588 — 145  under  5  years;  annual  death 
rate,  21.72.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  24;  Bright^s  disease,  34; 
consumption,  74;  diphtheria,  9;  measles,  13;  diseases  of  the 
heart,  54;  pneumonia,  61  :  broncho-pneumonia,  35;  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  4;  cancer,  18;  smallpox,  7. 

Report  on  contagious  diseases,  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  week: 
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Week  end'd  Apr.  2.  Week  end'd  Mar.  26. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Cases.  Deaths. 

Smallpox    32  7  35  8 

Diphtheria   67  9  88  12 

Scarlet   fever 92  7  116  5 

Typhoid  fever 321  24  148  17 

Consumption 74  60 

Cerebrospinal   fever .... 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  Instituted, — The  daily  medical 
inspection  of  children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  began 
on  April  5th.  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  schools  in 
outlying  sections,  every  school  will  be  visited  daily.  Director 
Martin  states  that  the  first  object  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to  ex- 
clude children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases;  secondly,  to 
exclude  all  those  who  have  non-contagious  diseases,  but  who  are 
too  ill  to  remain  in  school.  Afterward  there  will  be  made  a  care- 
ful examination  in  order  to  discover  physical  defects,  including 
spinal  curvature,  flatfoot,  deafness,  defective  eyesight,  narrow 
chest,  etc.  Diagnoses  will  be  communicated  to  teachers  by  a  code 
in  order  that  the  child  mav  not  know  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  all  cases  the  parents  are  to  decide  regarding  any  medical  care 
to  be  instituted. 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  April  2: 
Deaths,  138 — 54  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  20.27.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria  and  croup,  5;  whooping-cough,  2;  measles,  2; 
typhoid  fever,  6;  tuberculosis,  3;  pneumonia,  21;  cancer,  4. 

The  Butler  Epidemic. — The  total  number  of  cases  reported  up 
to  the  time  of  closing  the  Emergency  Hospital,  was  1,364,  and 
the  number  of  deaths,  115.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  epidemic 
was  the  infection  of  about  twenty  of  the  nurses,  amounting  to 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  employed. 

Philippine  Islands  and  Manila,  219,241. — Filipinos,  189,- 
782;  Chinese,  21,230;  Americans,  4,389;  other  nationalities,  4,- 
590.  Report  for  November,  1903:  Total  number  of  deaths, 
1.026—404  infants  under  i  year. 

The  principal  causes  of  mortality  and  more  important  diseases 
entering  into  the  same,  with  the  tot^l  number  of  deaths  there- 
from, were:  Convulsions  of  children,  342;  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 68;  acute  bronchitis,  65;  eclampsia,  nonpuerperal,  58; 
chronic  bronchitis,  41 ;  beri-beri.  36 :  meningitis,  33 ;  congenital 
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debility,  28;  chronic  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  25;  dysentery,  24; 
Asiatic  cholera,  23;  malarial  fevers,  16;  puerperal  septicaemia,  12; 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  10;  typhoid  fever,  8;  tetanus,  7;  smallpox, 
2 ;  bubonic  plague,  2 ;  leprosy,  1 ;  diphtheria,  i . 

There  were  2  deaths  from  bubonic  plague,  both  in  Filipinos. 
Prophylactic  inoailations  against  plague  have  been  so  generally 
carried  out  among  the  Chinese  as  to  largely  protect  that  especially 
susceptible  class  against  this  disease.  During  the  month  there 
were  2,157  primary  and  1,515  secondary  antiplague  inoculations 
made  among  the  Chinese. 

There  were  23  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera  among  residents,  of 
which  none  occurred  in  whites  and  but  2  in  Chinese.  There  were 
also  3  deaths  from  this  disease  among  transients.  Following  the 
sudden  outbreak  in  September,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  report  for  that  month,  this  disease  has  steadily  yielded  to  the 
repressive  measures  taken.  Although  during  the  month  a  num- 
ber of  cholera  cases  occurred  on  the  drainage  area  of  the  city 
water  supply,  the  special  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  have  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  infection  of  this  supply. 

Beri-beri  caused  36  deaths,  of  which  13  occurred  among  Chi- 
nese, while  smallpox  caused  2  deaths,  of  which  i  was  an  American. 

Porto  Rico,  953,243. — Report  for  the  period,  May  i,  1900, 
to  June  30,  1903;  233  pages,  comprehending  a  sketch  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  island,  the  municipal  organization,  more 
particularly  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  subjects  with  which  it  had  to  contend :  garbage,  sewerage, 
drainage,  plumbing,  milk  and  other  food  supplies,  slaughter  of 
food  animals,  hospitals,  cemeteries,  diseases  of  animals,  etc., 
showing  a  very  complete  and  efficient  organization.  Vital  statis- 
tics are  presented,  as  in  the  monthly,  from  which  abstracts  have 
been  regularly  given  in  our  pages. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  315,000.  Report  for  February: 
Deaths,  389 — 117  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.06.  Deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  i ;  diphtheria,  3 ;  phthisis,  39 ;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  69;  bronchitis,  18;  cancer,  17;  organic  heart 
disease,  36;  Bright's  disease,  17;  congenital  debility,  30;  senile 
debility.  26;  violence,  19. 

Smallpox  has  about  died  out,  there  being  only  a  case  here  and 
there.  A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  although  there  were  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  still  the  deaths 
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from  these  diseases  were  very  few.     Typhoid  fever,   i ;  scarlet 
fever,  2;  whooping-cough,  i;  diphtheria,  i. 

Cuba. — Havana.  Chief  Sanitary  Officer  Finlay  reports  for 
December,  1903,  the  total  mortality  in  the  district  of  Havana, 
528 — 54  more  than  in  the  preceding  31  days,  and  71  more  than  in 
December  of  last  year;  annual  type  of  23.69,  the  highest  annual 
death  rate  in  any  month  of  the  year  1903,  the  next  highest  having 
occurred  in  April,  with  22.00  per  thousand. 

The  additional  deaths  (54)  in  the  district  of  Havana,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  31  days,  occur  mostly  under  the  head- 
ings of :  Simple  meningitis,  1 1 ;  diseases  of  arteries,  embolism 
and  thrombosis,  29;  broncho-pneumonia,  15;  diarrhea  and  enter- 
itis, 14.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
deaths  from  "general  diseases"  (26),  including  scarlet  fever,  20; 
cancer,  5,  and  only  2  additional  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  The 
deaths  among  chiUiren  under  5  years  of  age,  135,  as  against  148 
in  the  preceding  31  days,  and  against  121  in  December,  1902. 
when  there  had  lx»en  no  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 

Bubonic  Plague  in  Peru. — According  to  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Dudley,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Lima,  Peru,  received 
at  the  State  Department,  Washington,  on  March  31st,  that  city 
has  been  attacked  by  Asiatic  plague.  The  same  telegram  states 
that  there  was  32  cases  in  the  week  ended  March  26th,  and  that 
2  deaths  occurred  on  March  30th.  The  State  Department  has 
notified  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
Mr.  Dudley's  information. 

l^AGUE  IN  India. — The  deaths  by  bubonic  plague  in  India 
during  the  week  ended  on  March  19th  numbered  40,527,  an  in- 
crease of  7.000  over  those  for  the  preceding  seven  days. 

Bubonic  Plague  and  Epiz(X)ty  in  Mauritius. — Under  date 
of  December  8,  1903,  United  States  \lce-Consul  J.  W.  HoUway. 
of  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  reports  that  the  bubonic  plague,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  abating  in  the  island,  had,  at  the  date  of  his 
writing,  assumed  an  epidemic  form  of  a  virulent  type.  The 
number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  on  the  island  in  1902  was  506, 
of  which  386  died — a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1901,  of  587. 
cases  and  419  deaths.  Of  the  **surrah,"  or  epizooty,  which  broke 
out  among  the  horses  and  cattle  in  1902,  he  reports  its  sad  havoc 
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during  the  year  1903,  it  being*  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the 
draft  animals  succumbed  thereto,  and  that  agriculture — especially 
the  sugar  plantations — suffered  very  severely,  but  owing  to  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  traction  a  calamity  was 
averted.  Mr.  Hollway  says  that  the  common  house-fly  is  sup- 
posed to  spread  the  distemper. 

• 

Dfxrease  of  Mortality  from  Tuberculosis  in  Germany. — 
United  States  Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort, 
Germany,  under  date  of  December  17,  1903,  reports  that  the 
monograph  of  Professor  Mayet,  "Twenty-five  Years  of  Statistics 
of  Mortality,"  published  by  the  German  imperial  office  of  statis- 
tics, furnishes  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  decrease  of  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  Germany.  It  says  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  in  the  German  cities  of  15,000  and  more  inhabitants  for 
every  10,000  people  for  every  five  years  was,  on  the  average,  as 

1877-1881 357.7 

1882-1886 346.2 

1887-1891  304       '       < 

1892-1896 255.5 

1897-1901  218.7 

Sewerage  and  Draining  of  Mazatlan. — Seiior  Victor  Pat- 
ron, president  of  the  Mazatlan  Board  of  Trade,  received  a  tele- 
gram on  October  7  from  Governor  Francisco  Canedo,  of  Sinaloa, 
confirming  the  contract  with  the  Mexican  Government,  between 
(Governor  Canedo,  for  the  State  of  Sinaloa  and  the  citv  of  Mazat- 
Ian,  and  William  Astor  Chanler,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  rep- 
resented in  Mexico  by  Attorney  Alfredo  Chavero,  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  to  furnish  a  complete  system  of  sanitary  sewerage  and 
drainage  for  the  city  of  Mazatlan.  The  price  for  work  and  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  all  conditions,  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  con- 
tract now  in  force  with  the  city  of  Tampico,  where  a  like  piece  of 
improvement  is  now  being  constructed.  For  information  as  to 
sub-contracts,  furnishing  material,  and  machinery,  interested  par- 
ties should  apply  to  Alfredo  Chavero,  attorney.  City  of  Mexico,  or 
William  Astor  Chanler,  New  York  City. — Louis  Kaiser,  Consul, 
Mazatlan.  Mexico,  November  28,  1903. 

SUICIDE. 

In  an  instructive  article  contributed  to  "The  Independent," 
Mr.  George  P.  Upton,  perhaps  the  best  unofficial  authority  in  this 
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country  on  the  subject  treated,  shows  that  within  the  past  thirteen 
years  77,617  people  have  committed  suicide  in  this  country.  In 
1902  fifty  cities  furnished  2,500  cases  of  self-destruction,  out  of  a 
total  of  8,132  for  the  entire  country.  Of  the  77,617  suicides  in 
the  thirteen-year  period,  57,317  were  males  and  20,400  females. 
The  greatest  ratio  of  increase  is  among  young  women  under 
25  years  of  age.  Another  curious  fact  is  the  increasing  number 
of  children  who  kill  themselves. 

Of  the  methods  chosen  for  ending  life  it  is  curious  that  a  ver}' 
large  proportion  select  carbolic  acid.  It  is  cheap  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, no  doubt,  but  it  must  cause  an  extremely  painful  death, 
giving  the  victim  a  brief  period  of  intense  suffering  while  the 
vital  organs  are  being  destroyed  by  corrosion.  The  suggestion 
that  the  sale  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
restraint  as  other  deadly  poisons  does  not  seem  to  promise  much. 
So  many  other  and,  for  that  matter,  easier  modes  of  self-destruc- 
tion are  available  that  to  cut  off  one  would  probably  not  affect  the 
net  result  appreciably.  Prior  to  1894  more  suicides  died  from 
bullets  than  from  all  other  agencies  combined.  Since  then  poison 
seems  to  have  been  preferred,  with  carbolic  acid  a  favorite.  The  re- 
mainder is  divided  between  hanging,  drowning,  the  knife,  jump- 
ing from  windows  or  roofs,  gas,  fire  and  d)mamite,  while  as  many 
as  800  selected  the  expedient  of  throwing  themselves  in  front  of 
locomotives. 

These  are  gruesome  statistics.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
them  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of  view.  For  some  its 
moral,  for  others  its  ethical,  aspects  predominate.  For  all  it  must 
mean  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  people  of  at  least  average 
sanity  find  life  a  bore,  and,  for  one  or  another  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  morbid  and  sophistical  reasons,  choose  to  end  it.  The 
more  complex  our  civilization  and  the  greater  the  opportunity  for 
failure  and  disappointment,  the  stronger  the  tendency  to  self- 
destruction. 

WHERE   MEASLES   COME  FROM. 

**If  I  understand  this  measles  business  right,"  says  a  Carthage 
punster,  ''the  German  measles  come  from  a  germ,  the  French 
measles  from  a  Parisite,  the  Irish  measles  from  a  Mike-crobe,  and 
the  black  measles  from  Africa." 
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Fischer — Infant-Feeding  in  Its  Relation  to  Health  and 
Disease. — A  modern  book  on  all  methods  of  feeding.  For  stu- 
dents., practitioners  and  nurses.  By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D., 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  Willard  Parker  and  Riverside  Hospitals, 
of  New  York  City ;  Attending  Physician  to  the  Children's  Serv- 
ice of  the  New  York  German  Poliklinik:  Former  Instructor  in 
Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital:  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  etc.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  largely  re- 
written. Containing  54  illustrations,  with  24  charts  and  tables, 
mostly  original.  357  pages,  5f  x  8J  inches.  Neatly  bound  in 
extra  cloth.  Price,  $2.00,  net.  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, 1914-16  Cherry  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  succeeding  editions  of  this  excellent  book  keep  apace  with 
the  improvements  in  this  progressive  field  of  study.  In  this  edi- 
tion, the  notable  improvements  are  the  feeding  of  dyspeptic  and 
atrophied  children ;  rectal  feeding  in  institution  cases,  and  the 
feeding  of  children  with  cleft  palate.  Butter-milk  feeding  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  chapter  of  evident  practical  utility.  New  illus- 
trations of  poor  breast  milk  are  shown  as  reason  for  the  substi- 
tution of  artificial  food.  Modified  milk  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
special  chapter,  comprehending  much  useful  information.  In 
several  other  respects — indeed,  as  a  whole — the  book  is  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  and  commendable. 

The  International  Medical  Annual,  1904. — Twenty-sec- 
ond year  of  publication.  8vo.  740  pp.,  and  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. Post  or  express  paid,  $3.00,  net.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co., 
Publishers,  241-243  West  23d  street,  New  York. 

This  work  maintains  its  accorded  excellence  as  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  the  cream  of  medical  progress  for  the  year.  It  gives  the 
gist  of  an  amazingly  comprehensive  category  of  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  all  physicians,  with  an  elaborate  index,  affording  the 
utmost  facility  for  ready  reference  and  practical  utility. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  M.  Walter 
Dunne,  Publisher,  135  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  is  an  admirable 
presentation.  A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  original,  22  x  30,  and 
done  in  seven  colors  on  choice  drawing-paper,  with  the  seals  of 
the  original  Stales  and  the  United  States.     Each  copy  bears  the 
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certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in   facsimile,  attesting  its 
authenticity. 

New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls 
AND  Boys. — Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1903.  At  the  close  of  the 
year.  May  21,  1902,  the  population  was  89  girls,  163  boys:  252. 
Admitted  during  the  year,  22  girls,  26  boys:  48.  Enrolment,  in 
girls,  189  boys:  300.  Dismissed,  15:  4  girls  and  11  boys.  Died, 
6 — 3  of  each. 

The  physician  reports  the  general  health  of  the  institution 
throughout  the  year  good ;  almost,  practical  freedom  from  con- 
tagious diseases — ^an  outbreak  of  measles  limited  to  one  cottage. 

'*One  of  the  mo.<?t  frequent  questions  asked  is:  What  can  be 
(lone  in  a  school  for  the  feeble  minded  to  make  that  child  more 
useful  or  nearer  a  normal  child  ?  Much  depends  on  whether  the 
child  is  an  idiot,  a  high  or  low  grade  imbecile,  or  a  backward 
child.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  an  idiot  from  a  low  or  a  high 
grade  imbecile;  but  to  distinguish  a  high-grade  imbecile  from  a 
backward  child  is  not  always  so  easy,  and  may  require  some  diag- 
nostic skill. 

"An  idiot  will  always  remain  the  same.  His  habits  may  be 
.^'omewhat  improved,  but  we  can  expect  little  besides.  A  low 
or  middle  grade  imbecile  may  become  more  tidy,  useful  and  bet- 
ter mannered,  and  in  many  ways  show  an  improvement,  but  un- 
less under  constant  training  he  s<x>n  falls  back,  and  if  neglected, 
will  rapidly  retrograde  where  he  was  before  he  came  under  con- 
stant training.  The  high-grade  imbecile  or  the  backward  child 
is  the  one  that  responds  most  to  treatment. 

■*As  manual  training  and  gymnastics  are  essential  in  develop- 
ing dormant  faculties,  they  form  a  most  important  part  in  our 
work.  They  are  'education  by  doing.'  We  must  not  try  to 
develop  a  single  set  or  series  of  muscles  in  simple  or  complex 
movements,  but  develop  to  some  extent  the  entire  muscular  sys- 
tem, for  the  defective  child's  entire  body  must  be  stimulated,  and 
in  that  way  we  reach  the  brain  areas,  as  the  motor  centers  are  the 
special  avenues  to  the  higher  cerebration. 

**All  children,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  have  physical  and 
moral  habits,  either  good  or  bad.  Not  only  habits  of  body  and 
of  mind,  but  cleanly  and  methodical  ways,  conduct  at  the  table, 
at  rising,  at  lying  down  and  in  the  training-room,  at  assembly,  at 
play,  at  work,  at  day  school,  if  capable  of  it,  at  kindergarten,  if 
capable  of  it,  at  manual  labor,  if  capable  of  that. 
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**We  must  teach  these  children  self-control,  and  unless  wc  can 
overcome  bad  habits  in  the  younger  years,  there  is  but  little  hope 
after  they  become  fixed.  And  so  we  are  responsible  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  for  good  and  bad  habits  which  are  formed,  and  the 
child's  progress  may  be  measured  to  some  extent  by  the  influence 
we  exert.  By  careful  supervision  and  attention  the  bad  habits  arc 
diminished  and  the  gotxl  increased." 

Brief  assays  are  appended  on  "The  Educational  Phase  of  the 
Work.''  and  "Humanitarian  Aspects." — Edward  R.  Johnstone, 
Superintendent.  \'ineland.  X.  ]. 

The  American  SociErv  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Anim.'XLs. — Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report.   1903. 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  enlargement  in  the 
scop)e  of  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  and  continued 
encouragement  by  increasing  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  The 
last  mortgage,  with  which  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  has 
been  burdened,  has  been  extinguished,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  corporation  the  Society  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  building  especially  erected  for  its  work,  free  and  clear  of  all 
encumbrance,  and  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $2,404.40. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  90  per  cent,  of  complaints  of 
acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  are 'not  prosecuted,  because  the  alleged 
cruelty  is  of  such  a  trifling  nature  as  not  to  warrant  such  pro- 
cedure. Underground,  and  consequently,  insufficiently  ventilated 
and  overcrowded  horse  stables  have  been  a  constant  subject  of 
concern.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to 
overcome  these  conditions,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  cruelty  of  overloading  is  an  abiding  bane,  requiring  constant 
attention.  It  is  but  rarely  done  through  ignorance,  however,  but 
for  mercenary  motives  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  defended 
and  conviction  rendered  difficult. 

A  number  of  striking  cases  are  reiK>rted  in  detail.  They  are 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Society.  Appended  is  a 
comprehensive  list  of  the  Societies  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  of  kindred  societies  in  other  countries,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Adirondack  Cottace  Sanitarium,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. — 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  Edwako  L.  Trideat,  M.D.,  Physi- 
cian in  Charge. 

The  principal  improvements  effected  during  the  year  have  been 
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the  rebuilding  or  Hall  Memorial  Cottage ;  a  new  reservoir,  and  a 
new  icehouse,  with  cold-storage  rooms. 

The  Free  Bed  Fund  has  been  utilized,  as  in  past  years,  to  aid  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  needy  patients.  Fifteen  patients  have 
been  kept  in  the  institution  without  charge. 

The  medical  report  shows  that  298  patients  have  been  treated 
during  the  past  year,  which  is  the  largest  number  treated  during 
any  year  since  the  Sanitarium  was  established. 

A  most  exhaustive  inquiry  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Lawrason 
Brown,  the  Resident  Physician,  bearing  on  the  permanency  of  the 
good  results  obtained  at  the  Sanitarium  in  past  years.  Of  1,500 
cases  which  have  been  discharged,  from  two  to  seventeen  years 
ago,  334  could  not  be  traced,  leaving  1,066  which  have  been 
traced.  Of  these,  46.7  per  cent,  are  still  living.  Thirty-cwie  per 
cent,  are  known  to  be  well  at  present ;  in  6.5  per  cent,  the  disease 
is  still  arrested ;  4  per  cent,  have  relapsed ;  5.2  per  cent,  are  chronic 
invalids,  and  53.3  per  cent,  are  dead.  Thus  we  learn  that  31 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  discharged  from  two  to  seventeen  years  ago 
have  remained  well. 

**The  object  of  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  is  to  help 
back  to  health  people  of  limited  means  who  are  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  and  could  not  otherwise  afford  the  time  and  expense 
necessary  for  its  successful  cure.  So  general  has  been  the  sup- 
port of  its  friends  that  the  sanitarium  is  well  equipped  for  combat- 
ing the  disease  most  successfully.  There  is  still  one  thing  needed 
to  supplement  the  treatment,  and  this  letter  is  intended  to  explain 
that  need,  and  ask  your  hearty  co-operation  to  supply  it. 

"The  inactivitv  necessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis  renders  patients,  at  their  discharge,  unfit  for  immediate 
return  to  their  former  active  life.  To  make  their  cure  permanent 
it  is  often  advisable  to  follow  the  sanitarium  treatment  by  several 
months,  and  sometimes  several  years,  of  light  and  healthful  work. 

"The  patients  at  the  sanitarium  represent  a  great  diversity  of 
trades,  crafts  and  professions.  It  seems  very  probable,  also,  that 
there  exist  positions  where  a  moderate  amount  of  work  is  re- 
quired, but  not  enough  to  justify  a  salar\^  which  would  attract  a 
perfectly  able-bodied  person  of  equal  skill  and  intelligence. 

**To  meet  this  need  the  sanitarium  has  organized  a  co-opera- 
tive employment  bureau,  in  behalf  of  which  it  asks  the  earnest 
support  of  patients,  ex-patients,  and  all  friends  of  the  institution. 

''Blank  forms  have  been  prepared  asking  for  the  information 
necessary  to  guide  the  bureau   in  making  the  best  selection  of 
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candidates.  The  resident  physicians  will  give  this  matter  their 
careful  attention,  and  will  furnish  full  information,  in  each  case, 
as  to  the  condition  and  physical  limitations  of  the  candidate. 

*'No  patient  will  be  recommended  to  a  position  who  will  in  any 
way  endanger  the  health  of  his  associates." 

Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  Co-operative  Bureau, 

Llewellyn  R.  Perkins,  Secretary, 

Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal  Quarterly,  to 
be  "Devoted  to  Medical  Libraries,  Bibliography,  History  and 
Biography" — that  is  its  aim.  And  this  does  not  mean  a  series  of 
dry-as-dust  articles  on  ancient  worthies,  culled  from  some  ency- 
clopedia. $2.00  a  year.  Albert  T.  Huntington,  Editor.  Ad- 
dress all  communications,  Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal, 
1313  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  U.  S.  A. 

BROCHURES    AND    REPRINTS    RECEIVED. 

Experiments  Concerning  Tuberculosis,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Biochemic  Division,  Part  I :  The  \'irulence  of  Human  and 
Bovine  Tubercle  Bacilli  for  Guinea-pigs  and  Rabbits,  by  Marion 
Dorset,  M.D.  Bulletin  No.  52,  Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health.  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M. 
Bulletin  No.  53,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Keeping  Quality  of  Butter,  L  Canned  butter,  Lars  A. 
Rogers.  Bulletin  No.  57,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clinical  Reports  by  the  Surgeons  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  for  1903,  230  West  30th  street.  New  York: 
Mastoiditis,  Thomas  R.  Pooley,  M.D.,  New  York;  Diagnosis  of 
Internal  Ear  Diseases,  Geo.  W.  McDowell,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Management  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren.    C.  G.  Kerley,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Movable  Kidney,  Treatment  of  442  cases,  without  Surgical  In- 
tervention.    Charles  D.  Aaron,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Flatulence  and  Tympanites.  Ibid. 

Subsequent  Histories  of  Arrested  Cases  of  Phthisis  Treated 
at  the  Sharon  Sanitarium.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Mass.- 

Psoriasis.     S.  C.  Martin,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pneumonia:  A  Clinical  Studv.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  M.D.. 
New  York. 
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Consumption  a  Curable  Disease.  Addison  \V.  Baird,  M.D., 
New  York. 

Thirty  Pictures  of  Tulierculosis :  Communicable,  Preventable, 
Curable.     Ibid. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases  by  Physical  Therapeutics.  Al- 
bert C.  (jevser,  M.D..  New  York. 

Epithelial  Cystoma  of  the  Conjunctiva.  Edward  L.  Oatman, 
M.p..  Xew  York. 

Ner\'ous  Exhaustion.  Amos  J.  Givens.  M.D.,  Stamford  Hall, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Present  Status  of  Iron  Therapy.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox, 
M.D.,  Xew  York. 

Intestinal  Fermentation.     Robert  T.  Morris,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Ovarian  Grafting.     Ibid. 

Clinical  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Cionorrhoea.  H.  M. 
Christian,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contribution  to  the  Prophylaxis  of  \'enereal  Diseases.  G. 
Morgan  Muren,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Pulmonary  Malingering.    VV.  T.  English,  M.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Immunization  from  Hog  Cholera.  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M. 
Circular  Xo.  43,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industr>',  U.  S.  Department 
of  .\griculture,  \\  ashiiigton,  D.  C. 

County  and  Municipal  I^w  ReiK)rts.  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Record,  (ilasgow,  Scotland. 

Contribution  el  Estudio  dc  la  Escarlatina  en  la  Habana.  Dr. 
Mario  (i.  Lebredo,  Habana,  Cuba. 

The  Susceptibility  of  the  Xegro  to  Tuberculosis.  Thomas  D. 
Coleman.  M.D.,  Augusta,  Ga. 


COXTEM  POR ARY  LITERATURE, 


1*AN-\M.A  C.VNAL — Thk  PRoiu.iiM  OF  SANITATION. — "Sanitary 
Conditions  and  Diseases  Common  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama'* 
were  described  by  Dr.  Herbert  O.  Shiffert,  U.  S.  Navy-,  in  our 
Eebruary  number.  How  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  is  pretty  clearly 
indicated  by  an  article  on  "The  Panama  Commission  and  Its 
Work."  in  the  April  number  of  the  "American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "pre- 
liminary investigations  in  this  line  have  already  been  made.  The 
commission  will  send  to  the  Isthmus  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  the  yel- 
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low  fever  expert  of  the  army,  who  has  clone  such  excellent  work 
in  Cuba.  He  will  study  the  local  situation  and  prepare  compre- 
hensive plans  for  sanitation  of  the  canal  zone  and  of  the  city  of 
I'anama  itself.  Sewerage  and  drainage  systems,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,  are  held  as  impera- 
tive needs,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  cost.  Yellow  fever  is 
the  plague  most  feared,  but  by  improved  sanitation  and  a  thor- 
ough system  of  inspection,  with  occasional  quarantine  against 
La  Guayra  and  other  fever  ports  near  by,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  health  conditions  among  the  many  thousands  of  workmen  who 
will  soon  be  on  the  Isthmus  may  be  made  comparatively  satisfac- 
tory. General  Davis  told  a  Congressional  committee,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  he  thought  the  Isthmus  could  be  made  as  healthful  as 
Havana  and  other  tropical  cities,  and  that  the  Americans  who  go 
there  need  not  suffer  serious  inconvenience  if  thev  only  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Dr.  Spratling.  Brigade  Surgeon,  who  has  been  on  the  Isthmus 
n\'ith  the  American  Marines,  reports  that  there  has  not  been  a 
case  of  yellow  fever,  malaria,  or  any  other  disease  peculiar  to  the 
region  among  his  men,  and  he  attributes  their  immunity  largely 
to  the  fact  that  they  drink  none  but  distilled  water.  He  says  the 
general  health  conditions  along  the  canal  route  are  very  nuich 
better  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  White  men  who 
have  been  on  the  Isthmus  many  years  say  that  they  have  no  trouble 
with  fevers,  but  find  it  necessary  to  take  good  care  of  themselves. 
All  the  laborers  now  employed  by  the  French  company — four  or 
five  hundred  in  number — are  Jamaica  negroes,  and  their  health 
is  fairly  gcx)d.  considering  their  habits. 

MRS.    eddy's  LOC'.ir. 

Disease  is  a  condition  of  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  an  illusion; 
and  the  cure  for  it  is  the  removal  of  the  illusion.  Therapeutics, 
evidently,  is  only  secondary ;  and  an  attack  in  that  direction  to  be 
effective  must  be  aimed  back  at  the  philosophy.  For  Christian 
.Science  therapeutics  is  the  truth  if  Christian  Science  philosophy 
is  the  truth :  indeed,  if  Mrs.  Eddy's  premises  be  correct,  her  con- 
<:lusion  is  the  only  consistent  one.  Fundamentally,  Christian 
Science  is  a  philosophy  of  Evil  based  on  a  philosophy  of  Knowl- 
edge, and  its  cure  of  disease  is  only  incidental,  even  though  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  mind  with  the  system  itself. 

Mrs.  Eddrs  treatment  of  Evil — manifesting  itself  in  the  favor- 
ite trio:  sin,  sickness,  death — is  equally  unsatisfactory  from  the 
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philosopher's  point  of  view.  The  explanation  of  each  is  its  non- 
existence: the  origin  of  the  illusion  is  simply  neglected.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  man  from  whom  you  have  removed  the  heart. 
He  is  dead,  according  to  our  ignorant  and  loose  use  of  the  word. 
•*No/'  says  Mrs.  Eddy,  "that  statement  shows  a  subjective  illu- 
sion." "Whence  did  this  illusion  arise?''  I  ask.  "From  custom," 
is  the  reply ;  "men  have  learned  to  associate  the  supposed  absence 
of  a  non-existent  heart  with  the  illusion  death.''  "But,"  I  say, 
"back  in  primitive  times,  before  there  were  customs  or  majority 
opinions,  before  men  had  learned  to  connect  the  heart  with  life 
at  all,  what  started  the  illusion  death?'*  And  there  is  absolute 
and  ridiculous  silence.  She  has  done  nothing  more,  you  see,  than 
define  death — and  the  same  holds  tnie  of  sickness — in  an  unusual 
way ;  but  incapable  of  a  large  vision,  and  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  proximate  and  ultimate  causes,  she  persuades  herself 
that  she  has  really  explained  the  mystery. — ^John  W.  Churchman, 
in  the  April  "Atlantic." 

THE  CONTINUOUS  EMISSION  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAT  BY  RADIO-ACTIVE 

SUBSTANCES. 

After  learning  that  the  radio-active  substances,  uranium, 
thorium  and  radium  are,  for  some  reason  or  other  continuously 
projecting  with  enormous  velocities  two  kinds  of  particles,  the 
alpha  and  the  beta  particles,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  these 
substances  maintain  a  temperature  above  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  has  been  proved  experimentally 
only  for  radium,  which  was  found  last  year,  by  M.  Curie  and  M. 
Laborde,  to  remain  permanently  at  a  temperature  between  one  and 
two  degrees  above  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  to  give  out  for 
each  grain  of  weight  enough  heat  per  hour  to  raise  a  hundred 
grams  of  water  through  one  degree.  Since  radium  radiates  more 
than  a  million  times  more  actively  than  either  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  ever  be  able  to  show  ex- 
perimentally that  uranium  and  thorium  also  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  their  surroundings.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
causes  which  operate  to  hold  up  the  temperature  of  radium, 
operate  also  to  hold  up  the  temperature  of  lx)th  the  other  radio- 
active substances,  the  only  difference  being  one  of  degree.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  all  radio-active  substances  are  continuously 
emitting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  heat  energy.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  conclusion  that  such  substances  are  con- 
tinuously  projecting  particles   with   enormous   velocities,   for  if 
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those  particles  are  projected  from  all  the  molecules  of  the  active 
substance,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
of  the  substance  would  rise  under  this  unceasing  internal  bom- 
bardment. But  whence  comes  this  energy  which  is  represented 
in  the  projected  particles,  and  of  which  this  heat  and  light  are  the 
ultimate  manifestation? — From  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Radiation 
and  Their  Significance,"  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Milliken,  April  "Popular 
Science  Monthly." 

THE  SOUL  ? — ELECTRICITY  TRANSFORMED. 

Electricity  is  not  matter.  It  is  a  substance,  an  element,  capable 
of  being  changed  into  another  element,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  eminent  English  scientists.  It  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
created  things,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  land,  objects  organic  and  in- 
organic, animate  and  inanimate,  animals,  plants,  marine  forms, 
insects  and  all  the  rest,  manifesting  itself  transcendently  in  the 
lightriing  and  in  the  aurora  borealis,  arid  extending  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  universe  into  the  unknown  realm  of  the  infinite. 
Matter  rots,  decays,  perishes,  but  electricity  is  imperishable. 

Hitherto  the  Creator  has  manifested  Himself  to  mankind 
through  material  objects,  because  man  is  "of  the  earth  earthly,'^ 
and  perceives  with  his  physical  senses.  In  his  spiritual  existence 
his  faculties  will  be  different,  and  he  will  see  marvelous  phe- 
nomena which  are  not  perceptible  now.  Christ  has  promised  this. 
Electricity  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  material  and  the  im- 
material. It  is  the  most  potent,  subtle,  and  mysterious  of  all 
palpable  and  impalpable  media.  Our  carnal  bodies  are  already 
charged  with  it :  then  why  may  not  our  spiritual  bodies  or  soul- 
envelopes  be  composed  of  it  entirely  ?  "As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east  and  shineth  unto  the  west,  even  so  shall  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  be"  (Matt.,  xxiv,  23). — Charles  Hallock, 
in  "The  Open  Court,"  for  April. 

GREAT    WOMEN    PIONEERS. 

History  has  fully  recorded  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  nation  in  the  Western  wilderness ;  but  the 
women  who  shared  with  the  men  pioneers  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  frontier  have  received  little  notice  from  either  his- 
torians or  novelists.  A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Great  Women  of  Pioneer  Times  in  a  series  of  articles  that  is 
appearing  in  "The  Delineator."  The  subject  in  the  May  number 
is  Catherine  Sevier.  This  remarkable  woman  took  an  important 
part  in  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  times,  and  exerted  a 
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pvowerfiil  influence  upon  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  As 
the  wife  of  an  equally  remarkable  man  she  became  the  first  lady 
in  the  "Free  State  of  Franklin/'  and  afterward  the  first  occupant 
of  the  Gubernatorial  Mansion  of  Tennessee. 

The  Librarians  of  New  York  State  recently  took  a  vote  as 
to  the  best  50  books  for  a  village  library,  among  the  7,865  books 
published  in  America  last  year.  Six  more  were  thrown  in  for 
good  measure,  and  of  the  56  books  selected,  14,  or  25  per  cent, 
were  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  The  books  selected 
are :  "Tlic  Call  of  the  Wild/'  by  Mr.  Jack  London ;  Mr.  Morley's 
"Life  of  Gladstone";  "A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden,"  by  Mrs. 
Helena  Rutherfurd  Ely ;  "The  Heart  of  Rome,"  by  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford;  "The  Social  L'nrest,"  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks; 
"Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,"  "by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle ;  "A  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Jlest  Fiction,"  by  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Baker;  **Tlie  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  by  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen ;  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography" ; 
"Que'en  \^ictoria :  A  Biography,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee ;  "Old  Que- 
bec :  The  Fortress  of  New  France,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and 
Mr.  Qaude  G.  Bryan;  "People  of  the  W^hirlpool,"  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife";  "Studies  in  Contempo- 
rary Biography,"  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  and  "The  Care  of  a 
House,"  by  M.  T.  M.  Clark. 

THE    VAUDEVILLE. 

Few  persons  realize  the  magnitude  of  conducting  a  single  vaude- 
ville, but  the  manager  of  a  circuit  .such  as  the  Proctor  Theaters, 
consisting  of  seven  houses  in  -four  different  cities,  has  at  his  com- 
mand an  army  of  no  small  proportions.  Those  actually  employed 
in  the  stage  performances  average  forty  each  week.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  property  men,  scene  shifters,  clearers,  elec- 
tricians, stage  and  assistant  stage  managers.  There  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  men  throughout  the  auditorium  to  cater  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  patrons,  possibly  ten  more  em- 
ployed as  door-keepers  and  ticket-sellers,  a  business  staff  of  from 
five  to  eight,  and  an  orchestra  of  ten  players.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  three  complete  shifts  of  scenic  artists  employed  on  the 
paint  bridges  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  Fifty-eighth  Street 
and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  theaters,  a  staff  of 
fifty  house  painters  and  decorators,  who  are  constantly  going  over 
the  houses  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition;  a  dozen  char- 
women, and  a  host  of  advertising  men,  booking  agents  and  others. 
These  are  all  necessary  in  the  presentation  of  a  complete  and  per- 
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feet  performance,  and  yet  Mr.  Proctor  finds  it  profitable  to  pre- 
sent expensive  bills  at  trifling  admission  fees,  while  paying  the 
salaries  of  more  than  twdve  hundred  employees  each  week. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM   AMERICAN   CLIMATOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Banquet  Room  of  the  Aldine  Hotel,  Chestnut  street,  above 
Nineteenth,  Philadelphia,  on  June  2.  3  and  4,  1904. 

The  Council  recommends  that  papers  should  not  exceed  fifteen 
minutes  in  reading,  and  that  members  in  discussion  be  limited  to 
five  minutes,  unless  special  permission  be  granted ;  also,  that 
members  have  duplicate  copies  of  their  papers,  so  that  one  copy 
may  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  immediately  after  being  read. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  Aldine  Hotel, 
where  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  first  day,  Thurs- 
day, June  2,  will  be  held.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
there  will  be  a  trolley  excursion  to  Willow  Grove,  where  a  colla- 
tion will  be  served,  and  later  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  music. 

The  sessions  of  Friday,  June  3,  will  be  held  at  Houston  Hall, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  when  a  midday  luncheon  will 
be  tendered  by  the  Provost  and  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  7.30  p.  m., 
at  the  Aldine  Hotel.  The  contribution  to  the  dinner  has  been 
placed  at  five  dollars. 


NEW    YORK   AT    WORLD's   FAIR. 

The  Empire  State's  pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  commemorating  the  event  on  which  the  holding  of 
the  Exposition  is  based.  The  building  is  patterned  after  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  was  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
during  whose  administration  as  President  of  the  United  States 
the  territory  comprising  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  acquired 
from  France. 

The  building  is  on  the  State  plaza  with  the  Illinois  and  Iowa 
buildings  for  neighbors.  The  land  falls  off  about  25  feet  on  the 
easterly  end,  and  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  architect 
to  place  a  large  fountain  in  the  faqade  of  the  podium  or  terrace 
on  which  the  building  stands.  This  fountain  typifies  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  form  of  a  river  god  controlling  the  sea. 
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The  building  proper  stands  on  a  podium  enriched  with  balus- 
trades and  vases.  It  is  colonial  in  design  and  detail,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  low  dome.  One  enters  a  large  hall,  60  feet  square, 
running  the  full  height,  arched  and  domed  in  the  Roman  manner, 
with  galleries  around  the  second  story.  To  the  right  is  a  large  as- 
sembly  hall,  50x60  feet,  to  be  used  on  State  occasions,  but  it  is 
really  made  a  part  of  the  grand  hall.  Small  assembly  rooms  are 
included  in  the  end  of  this  wing.  To  the  left  of  the  hall  are  wait- 
ing and  writing  rooms,  with  retiring  rooms  and  toilets  for  visi- 
tors. The  whole  first  floor  is  as  one  room,  however,  and  with  its 
colonnades  and  arches  will  present  interesting  vistas. 

The  second  floor  contains  suitable  rooms  for  the  commission, 
the  secretary  and  general  officers.  The  halls  and  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments are  most  generous,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  a  simple, 
quiet  manner.  No  effort  will  be  made  in  the  way  of  elaborate 
decorations,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  will  depend  entirely  on 
carefully  studied  detail  and  correct  architectural  lines.  In  the 
large  hall,  it  is  proposed  to  place  four  large  paintings  in  the 
lunettes,  symbolizing  the  four  original  ownerships — ^the  Indians 
in  one,  Spanish,  French  and  Americans  in  the  others.  The  four 
pendentives  will  be  filled  with  pictures  emblematic  of  the  four 
original  States  included  in  the  purchase,  and  their  products  and 
manufactures.  The  external  sculpture,  while  not  expensive,  will 
receive  careful  attention.  The  fountain,  already  described,  and 
the  four  quadriga  flanking  the  dome,  will  be  modeled  by  repre- 
sentative sculptors,  and  will  typify  the  march  of  progress.  The 
building  will  be  of  staff. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  the  original  purchase  will  receive 
recognition  in  the  way  of  tablets  and  inscriptions,  and  that  is  that 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  was  Minister  to  France 
imder  Jefferson,  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Napoleon  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  He  was  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  this  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  tract  followed.  Monroe,  afterward  President,  resigned  as 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  carry  special  instructions  from  Jefferson 
to  Livingston  in  regard  to  the  detail  of  the  transfer. 

Other  details  of  interest  will  be  the  embodiment  of  the  capitals 
designed  by  Jefferson  with  Indian  corn  as  a  motive.  The  grounds 
are  to  be  made  particularly  interesting  by  New  York  nurserymen, 
who  will  exhibit  the  many  varieties  of  flowers  and  shnibs  grown 
in  the  State,  and  no  detail  is  to  be  left  unstudied  to  make  the  whole 
an  artistic  success. 
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METHODS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  WATER 

ANALYSIS. 


By  a.  Robin^  M.  D., 
Bacteriologist  to  City  Water  Department,  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  average  consumer  judges  of  the  quality  of  the  drinking 
water  by  means  of  his  special  senses  of  sight,  smell  and  taste. 
Ayater  which  is  turbid  or  emits  a  disagreeable  odor  is  unreservedly 
condemned,  while  clear,  sparkling  water  free  from  odor  is  just  as 
unqualifiedly  pronounced  *'pure."  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  typhoid  epidemics  and  have  had  opportunity 
to  examine  drinking  waters  by  means  of  special  methods  know 
how  fallacious  such  a  crude  judgment  is.  Water  that  is  clear 
and  sparkling  may  contain  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  may  be 
polluted  with  sewage  which,  in  the  course  of  decomposition,  gave 
rise  to  carbonic  acid.  It  takes  many  billions  of  bacteria  to  render 
a  glass  of  water  perceptibly  turbid,  and  it  requires  considerable 
fresh  sewage  to  impart  to  it  a  fecal  odor.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
turbid  water,  although  objectionable  from  an  esthetic  point  of 
vfew,  may  be  entirely  wholesome,  and  a  disagreeable  odor  may  be 
due  to  inoffensive  vegetable  compounds  or  harmless  algae. 

This  evident  inability  to  form  a  ready  judgment  of  the  quality 
of  a  drinking  water  has  led  the  sanitarian  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
chemist,  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  readily  detect  by  means  of 
chemical  analysis  the  injurious  substances  in  the  water  under 
suspicion.       However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  chemical 
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analysis  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes  differs  essentially  from 
any  other  kind  of  analysis  which  the  chemist  may  be  called  upon 
to  make.  The  finding  of  arsenic  or  some  poisonous  alkaloid  in  a 
suspected  fluid  is  decisive,  and  a  report  on  such  finding  is  merely 
a  statement  of  fact.  In  the  analysis  of  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  findings  are  purely  relative  and  must  be  properly  interpreted 
before  they  can  be  of  any  value.  A  drinking  water,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  legal  phraseology,  is  indicted  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  it  depends  on  the  erudition  and  ability  of  the  chemist 
to  so  interpret  and  connect  the  evidence  as  to  make  out  a  clear 
case  for  or  against  the  suspected  water* 

The  object  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  water  is  to  discover 
whether  or  not  pollution  with  objectionable  organic  impurities 
has  taken  place.  By  "objectionable  organic  impurities"  we  un- 
derstand those  which  are  from  human  or  animal  sources  and  are 
capable  of  conveying  the  germs  of  disease.  In  other  words,  we 
look  principally  for  fecal  contamination,  inasmuch  as  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery  and  other  intestinal  disorders 
are  excreted  with  the  feces  and  together  with  the  feces  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  water.  By  itself,  organic  matter  in  the  minute  quanti- 
ties in  w^hich  it  is  present  in  water,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  even 
if  derived  from  sewage.  It  is  only  because  this  organic  matter 
may  be  the  carrier  of  disease  germs  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  Therefore,  organic  matter  derived  from 
plants  or  vegetables  removed  from  the  possibility  of  infection  with 
disease-producing  bacteria  has  no  significance  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  and  its  presence  in  drinking  water  in  no  way  renders 
it  unwholesome. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  sanitary  chemist  is  to  dis-  * 
cover,  first,  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  would  indicate 
pollution,  and,  second,  to  determine  the  source  of  this  organic 
matter.       How  well  these  two  requirements  are  fulfilled  by  a 
chemical  analysis  will  be  made  clear  later. 

Dead  organic  matter  in  water,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
stability.  Through  the  agency  of  certain  bacteria,  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  it  continuously  undergoes  material  changes,  becoming 
resolved  into  simpler  inorganic  compounds.  The  nitrogenous 
substances  are  converted  into  ammonia,  and  the  latter  into  nitrous 
and  finally  nitric  acid,  the  two  acids  combining  with  bases  usually 
present  to  form  nitrites  and  nitrates,  respectively.  These  changes 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  scheme : 
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rCarbon — Carbon  dioxide. 

Organic  matterJ  Hydrogen  f  .  fNitrous  acid  K..    .        ,  , 

xTv.  -^Ammonia     .^j.    .      .       I  XSiitnc  acid 

[Nttrogen    ^  j(NUntes)     j^Nitratcs). 

This  process,  may  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  a  beneficial  one, 
since  by  its  means  purification  of  polluted  water  is  accomplished 
and  the  decaying  organic  matter  converted  into  useful  plant  food. 

These  changes,  under  favorable  conditions,  take  place  incessant- 
ly so  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  dead  organic  matter  and  the 
necessary  bacteria  are  present.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  water  represents  that  portion  which  has  not  yet  under- 
gone disintegration — the  organic  nitrogen  or  so-called  albuminoid 
ammonia — as  well  as  the  various  intermediary  products  of  the 
portion  which  has  undergone  or  is  undergoing  disintegration — 
free  ammonia,  nitrites  and  nitrates.  The  quantitative  relation  of 
these  products  of  oxidation  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
oxidized  nitrogenous  matter  will  depend  on  the  original  amount 
of  the  organic  matter  and  the  rapidity  with  which  oxidation  has 
taken  place.  Therefore,  an  analysis  which  discloses  these  various 
stages  of  oxidation  reveals  also  not  only  the  presence  but  the  retro- 
gressive course  of  the  organic  matter.  Given  a  water  containing 
relatively  large  amounts  of  albuminoid  and  free  ammonia,  to- 
gether with  nitrites  and  nitrates,  the  indications  would  be  that  such 
water  contains  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  in- 
complete oxidation ;  in  other  words,  the  contamination  is  recent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  nitrates,  in  the  absence  of 
nitrites,  with  only  small  amounts  of  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
monia, would  indicate  complete  oxidation  or  a  previous  pollution. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  pure  water  should  contain  only  traces 
of  albuminoid  and  free  ammonia  and  should  be  free  from  nitrites 
and  nitrates,  the  latter,  if  in  small  quantity,  being  rapidly  appro- 
priated by  the  water  plants.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  deep 
wells  removed  from  the  possibility  of  pollution,  the  water  will 
contain  very  slight  amounts  of  ammonia  and  no  nitrites  or  nitrates, 
or  mere  traces,  although  free  ammonia  may  sometimes  be  present 
in  large  amounts  as  a  result  of  oxidation  of  vegetable  matter  or 
nitrates  bv  ferric  oxide. 

In  addition  to  organic  matter,  water  contains  various  salts,  the 
most  important  and  constant  of  which  is  sodium  chloride,  or,  oc- 
casionally, magnesium  and  calcium  chloride.  These  chlorides  are 
derived  from  the  sea  or  geological  formations  rich  in  salts.     The 
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amount  of  chlorides  will  vary  with  the  natural  source  and  remains 
fairly  constant.  However,  when  the  water  is  polluted  with  sew- 
age or  household  refuse  the  chlorides  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  pollution,  and  this  increase  serves 
as  a  reliable  indication  of  past  or  present  pollution.  This  index, 
however,  is  of  value  only  when  the  normal  chlorine  contents  of 
the  water  in  question  or  of  waters  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
is  known. 

On  the  foregoing  considerations  are  based  the  various  methods 
employed  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  water.  As  these  methods  are 
fully  described  in  books  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
here,  but  will  mention  the  modifications  whicfi  I  found  useful  in 
my  work.  For  the  determination  of  turbidity,  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  nitrates,  nitrites  and  iron  I  employ  Jackson's  standards, 
which  are  used  in  the  Mt.  Prospect  Laboratory,  Brooklyn,  and  are 
described  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  4,  1900.  A  constant  use  of  the  standards  convinced  me  of 
their  accuracy  and  convenience.  They  offer  the  great  advantage  of 
being  always  on  hand  and  presenting  a  uniformity  of  composition 
(color)  not  attainable  when  the  standards  are  made  up  extem- 
poraneously. However,  in  the  determination  of  turbidity  I  depart 
somewhat  from  Mr.  Jackson's  recommendations  and  make  use  of 
100  C.C.  XX  tincture  bottles,  glass  stoppered  (W.  T.  &  Co.)  instead 
of  100  cc.Nessler  tubes.  I  found  that  by  means  of  these  bottles  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  turbidity  with  much  greater  accuracy. 
In  determining  nitrates  and  nitrites  I  treat  200  c.c.  of  the  water 
with  an  excess  of  precipitated  and  washed  aluminum  hydrate,  de- 
canting the  clear  supernatant  fluid.  This  brings  about  complete 
decolorization  of  the  water,  a  condition  most  desirable  in  the  case 
of  surface  waters  which  are  frequently  colored,  the  color  interfer- 
ing with  the  proper  determination  of  nitrites  and  nitrates.  I  do  not 
determine  the  loss  on  ignition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  a  relia- 
ble method  of  determining  the  organic  matter  in  the  residue. 
When  the  latter  is  subjected  to  heat,  the  nitrates  are  decomposed 
and  the  chlorides  volatilized  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  some 
salts  retain  the  water  of  crystallization  despite  the  heating.  The 
loss  on  ignition,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  burned.  I  do,  however,  heat  the  residue,  but  only  to 
observe  the  charring  on  ignition.  The  degree  of  charring  of  the 
residue  does  indicate,  roughly,  of  course,  the  amount  of  organic 
matter. 
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UNRELIABILITY  OF  CHEMICAL  DATA. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  objections  to  the  data  obtained  by 
a  chemical  analysis,  (i)  Excessive  free  ammonia  in  ground 
waters  may  be  the  result,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  the  oxidizing 
action  of  iron  or  other  metals  on  the  nitrates  present,  while  in  sur- 
face waters  it  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  fungus  Creno- 
thrix  (Brown).  (2)  The  nitrites  found  in  deep- well  water  may 
be  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  nitrates  normally  present  in  the 
soil,  and,  consequently,  in  no  way  represent  organic  pollution.  One 
of  the  chief  objections,  however,  is  that  a  chemical  analysis 
does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the  organic  matter,  whether  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin.  Admitting  that  a  certain  water  con- 
tains an  excess  of  organic  matter,  the  question  arises.  Does  this 
organic  matter  represent  harmless  vegetables  or  dangerous  sew- 
age? The  chemist  cannot  answer  this  question  with  a  certainty 
which  would  preclude  a  "reasonable  doubt."  Yet  a  water  con- 
taminated even  with  large  amounts  of  vegetable  matter,  while  not 
the  best  kind  of  water  to  drink,  is,  nevertheless,  free  from  danger. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  ammonia  on  distillation  is  given  off  rapidly 
and  the  nitrites  and  chlorine  are  excessive,  the  indications  that  the 
organic  matter  is  derived  from  sewage  are  reasonably  clear,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  ammonia  even  from  animal  matter  is  given 
off  is  only  comparative  and  there  is  no  way  of  gauging  it,  while 
the  excessive  amount  of  chlorine  as  compared  with  the  normal 
chlorine  standard  of  that  particular  locality  presupposes  a  previous 
study  of  unpolluted  waters  which  is  seldom  made  and  which  often 
cannot  be  made. 

The  other  objection,  one  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  is  that 
water  may  be  organically  pure  and  yet  contain  germs  of  disease. 
Instances  are  cited  by  a  number  of  authors  showing  that  water- 
supplies  pronounced  on  chemical  evidence  to  be  above  suspicion 
have  been  proved  to  have  caused  serious  epidemics  of  typhoid 
'fever  or  dysentery.  Thus  Dr.  Thresh,  in  his  well-known  book  on 
"Water  and  Water  Supplies,"  cites  a  number  of  such  instances,  a 
few  of  which  I  will  quote. 

The  water  from  the  River  Ouse,  below  where  it  receives  the 
sewage  of  Buckingham,  to  which  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  was 
attributed,  was  analyzed  by  the  public  analyst,  who  reported  that 
it  "does  not  appear  from  the  analysis  to  contain  sewage  matter." 

The  Beverley  water-supply,  which  became  polluted  with  in- 
fected sewage  from  an  asylum,  giving  rise  to  a  typhoid  epidemic, 
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was  pronounced  by  the  chemist  to  be  '*of  a  ver>'  high  degree  of 
purity,  and  eminently  suitable  for  drinking  and  domestic  pur- 
poses." 

Analysis  of  water  from  the  sewage-polluted  Trent  showed  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  of  the  product  of  sewage  contamination." 

The  well-water  supplying  Houghton-le- Spring  became  contami- 
nated with  sewage  from  a  farm,  causing  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  chemist  who  analyzed  the  water  reported  that 
"this  water  is  very  free  from  indications  of  organic  impurity. 
.     .     .     It  is  a  good  water  for  drinking  purposes." 

The  reason  for  this  evident  failure  on  the  part  of  the  chemist  to 
detect  dangerous  pollution  is  not'difficult  to  find.  A  generally  pure 
water  may  become  contaminated  with  an  amount  of  sewage  too 
small  to  give  evidence  of  its  presence  when  polluted  with  several 
millions  of  gallons  of  water,  yet  this  small  amount  of  sewage  may 
contain  numerous  specifiic  germs,  the  presence  of  which  cannot 
be  detected  by  a  chemical  analysis.  Again,  the  sewage  may  have 
undergone  complete  oxidation  and  the  end  products  taken  up  by 
the  plants,  leaving  no  perceptible  evidence  of  the  pollution,  while 
many  of  the  specific  germs  which  may  have  been  present  in  the 
original  sewage  remain  viable  and  capable  of  causing  disease. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
value  of  chemical  analysis  in  comparing  diflferent  waters  in  the 
same  locality  or  a  certain  water  at  diflferent  times.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  (fata  obtained  by  a  chemical  analysis  are  both  accurate 
and  valuable.  Also  in  the  study  of  filtration,  especially  of  the  slow- 
sand  type,  chemical  analysis  of  the  raw  water  and  eflfluent  made 
from  time  to  time  furnishes  valuable  evidence  of  the  eflftciency  of 
the  filter  in  removing  turbidity  and  color,  and  bringing  about  the 
nitrification  of  organic  matter  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  this 
process  of  water-purification. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

With  the  advent  of  bacteriolc^,  and  especially  after  the  intro- 
ductfon  of  Koch's  plate  method  of  isolation  of  bacteria,  the  hope  of 
the  sanitarian  had  been  revived.  It  was  supposed  that  at  last  we 
had  a  method  by  means  of  which  we  might  detect  the  specific 
causes  of  disease  in  water,  and  thus  place  the  examination  of  water 
•on  the  same  certain  basis  as  the  detection  of  poisons.  With  the 
knowledge  that  typhoid  fever  is  usually  caused  by  the  drinking 
water  and  after  the  discovery  by  Koch  that  cholera  is  of  similar 
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origin,  it  was  expected  that  the  typhoid  bacilli  and  the  cholera 
spirilla  could  be  detected  in  the  suspected  water.  Unfortunately, 
disappointment  followed  all  attempts  in  this  direction.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  while  a  certain  water  has  been  the  cause  of  either 
a  cholera  or  typhoid  epidemic,  as  established  by  all  evidence  at 
hand,  neither  the  cholera  spirillum  nor  the  typhoid  bacillus  could  be 
detected  in  such  waters.  The  cause  for  this  failure  was  found  in 
the  great  predominance  of  water  bacteria  which  overgrow  and  "ob- 
scure  the  few  specific  parasites,  rendering  their  discovery  impossi- 
ble. The  effort  may  be  compared  to  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. While  not  entirely  abandoned,  the  search  for  specific  micro- 
organisms has  not  been  made  the  object  of  routine  examinations; 
and  until  some  satisfactory  method  is  devised  by  which  the  sapro- 
phytic bacteria  may  be  entirely  eliminated  and  the  number  of 
the  specific  microorganisms  increased  so  as  to  have  them  present 
in  very  small  quantities  of  the  water,  the  bacteriologist  must  de- 
pend upon  other  data  upon  which  a  conclusion  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  may  be  reasonably  based.  It  was  thought  for  a  time  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  water  could  serve  as  an  index  of 
pollution,  and  a  number  of  standards  of  bacterial  purity  have  been 
suggested  by  various  authorities.  Thus,  Koch  considers  100  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimetre  as  the  safe  limit  for  drinking  water; 
Miquel  raises  the  standard  to  1,000;  Croc^shank  agrees  with  this 
standard,  while  Mace  and  Migula  claim  that  250  to  500  bacteria  is 
the  highest  limit  for  a  good  drinking  water.  These  or  any  other 
arbitrary  standards  based  on  mere  number  of  bacteria  are  as  fal- 
lacious as  the  "standards"  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  am- 
monias, nitrites,  nitrates,  etc.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  bac- 
teria in  water  will  vary  greatly  with  the  medium,  the  reaction  of 
the  medium,  the  length  of  time  the  colonies  are  allowed  to  develop, 
dilution,  etc.,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  data : 

(i)  Time  of  Plating, — It  makes  considerable  difference 
whether  the  water  is  plated  immediately  upon  collection  or  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  some  time  before  plating.  At  room  tempera- 
ture, the  bacteria  multiply  enormously,  so  that  if  the  plating  is 
done  several  hours  after  collection  of  the  sample,  an  originally  pure 
water  may  be  condemned  on  the  bacterial  count.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  packed  in  ice,  the  bacteria  decrease  in  number  sometimes 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Jordan  and 
Irons  (Trans,  Am,  Pub,  H,  Ass,,  Vol.  XXV,  1899)  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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A.                         B.  C. 

# * .,, * ^  /  * 

«   O                 .                  ©   S  .  «      . 

d«».dfflt-  ft  "t. 

@6o.S               OD.  i  Oft 

"^      Z           £          Z  &  Z 


Immediately  after        ^  .  ^         ^      .'^  ^  . 

^  ^^ ^ ,  , A ^  ^^ * «^Tr * 

collection 20.75  176  23.5  950,000  29  385,000 

After   3  hours 9  123     9      510,000  29  

6     *'    6    93    6       90,000  (  4hrs.)66  130,000 

II      "    8    87    6     430,000  (  8hrs.)    2  210,000 

24     "    7    72    7     380,000  (22hrs.)    6  136,00a 

32      "    8    46    8     340,000 

49     "    4    27    2.5  429,000  (46hrs.)    8  305,000 

72     "    I     39    3-5  480,000 


it 
it 

if        ^^  a 

it 

it        ^^  It 


This  marked  decrease  the  authors  ascribe  to  the  effect  of  sudden 
chilling. 

(2)  Dilution. — It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  water  is  plated  as  it  is  or  diluted ;  also  the  degrees  of 
the  dilution  employed  has  an  effect  on  the  number  of  bacteria  per 
I  c.c,  as  shown  by  Jordan  and  Irons  (I.e.)  in  the  following  table : 


A 

Undiluted 218 

Diluted  i-io 470 

C 

Undiluted  1,500 

Diluted  i-io 4»340 

Diluted  i-ioo 8,800 


B 

Diluted  1-1,000 844,000 

Diluted  1-10,000 2,630,000 

Diluted  1-100,000  . .  .4,300,000 

D 

Diluted  1-1,000 479,000 

Diluted  1-10,000 1,120,000 

Diluted  1-100,000  . .  .1,300,000 


This  variation  in  number,  dependent  on  dilution,  is  due  to  the 
obscuration  of  colonies  through  inhibition  of  growth  when  un- 
diluted water  is  plated.  In  the  matter  of  dilutions,  the  number  and 
vigor  of  shakes  to  which  the  vessel  is  subjected  before  the  i  c.c. 
is  withdrawn  affects  the  numerical  results,  also  whether  distilled  or 
tap-water  is  used  as  a  diluent.  Tlie  method  I  employ  is  to  have  on 
hand  50  and  100  c.c.  graduated  flasks  half- full  of  tap.  water.  These 
are  sterilized  in  the  autoclave.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the  water 
is  added  to  either  the  50  or  100  c.c  flask,  and  contents  subjected  to 
ten  vigorous  shakes.  The  flask  is  then  filled  to  the  mark  with 
sterile  tap-water  and  inverted  twenty-five  times.  If  higher  dilu- 
tions are  required  portions  of  diluted  water  are  similarly  treated. 
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no 

o 
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o 
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(3)  Composition  of  Media. — ITiat  the  constituents,  reaction 
and  character  of  the  medium  influence  the  number  of  bacteria  to  a 
very  great  extent  is  a  well-known  fact  attested  by  numerous  ex- 
perimental data.  The  marked  variations  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  same  water  plated  on  different  media  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing data  obtained  by  Jordan  and  Irons  (I.  c.)  : 

(l)    SURFACE   WATER    (LAKE    MICHIGAN). 

Reaction        No.  of  Colonies, 
( Fuller^ s  scale) .       Eight  days. 

Ordinary  Witte's  peptone  agar -f  10  50 

Ordinary  Witte's  peptone  gelatin  ...     +10  130 

Somatose  gelatin  (no  broth)   

Nahrstoff  Heyden  gelatin  (no  broth) 

Somatose  agar  (no  broth)   

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar  (no  broth). 

(2)   SURFACE  WATER  (MISSISSIPPI  RIVEr). 

Reaction.        No.  of  Colonies. 
(Fiille/s  scale).      Seven  days. 
Ordinary  Witte's  peptone  agar  ....     -\-io  206 

Somatose  agar  (no  broth) o  543 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar  (no  broth)  .  o  612 

(3)  SEWAGE  (diluted  yirfrir)- 

Reaction.        No.  of  Colonies. 

(Fuller's  scale) .         Ten  days. 

f  127 
Witte's  peptone  agar +10  < 

Somatose  agar  o  198 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar o  J  ^^^ 

^  ^  1 342 

(4)    GROUNDWATER  (ARTESIAN  WELL). 

Reaction.        No.  of  Colonies, 
(Fuller's  scale) .        Nine  days. 

Ordinary  Witters  peptone  agar +10  15 

Ordinary  Witte's  peptone  gelatin  . . .     -f-^o  21 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  gelatin o  700 

Somatose  agar o  584 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar o  920 
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Equally  marked  variations  were  obtained  by  Gage  and  Phelps 
(Centralbl  f,  Bakt,  Paras,  u.  Infek.,  Abt.  i,  Bd.  xxxii,  No.  12, 
1902 ;  Trans,  of  the  Atn.  Pub.  H.  Ass.  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual 
Meeting,  1901).  They  experimented  with  thirteen  different  media 
and  various  waters.  Fuller  and  Johnson  (Trans.  Am.  Pub.  H.  Ass., 
Vol.  XXV,  1899)  experimented  with  a  medium  composed  of  meat 
infusion  and  12  per  cent,  gelatin,  omitting  the  peptone  and  salt, 
with  the  following  comparative  results: 

NUMBER  OF  BACTERIA  PER  CUBIC  CENTIMETRE. 

Meat  Infusion 

Reaction  (per  cent).  Regular  Nutrient  Gelatin.  and  Gelatin. 

0.0  no  200 

0.5  no  210 

i.o  120  100   • 

1.5  80  130 

2.0  75  70 

This  t^ble  also  shows  the  effect  of  the  reaction.  The  optimum 
reaction  in  this  case  was  +  0.5  for  the  meat  infusion  gelatin  and 
+  1.0  for  the  regular  nutrient  gelatin.  The  optimum  reaction, 
however,  will  differ  with  different  waters.  Generally  +  10  to  + 
15  (Fuller's  scale)  is  recommended.  In  my  own  experimental 
work  I  found  equally  striking  variations  as  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

The  gelatins  Nos.  i  and  9  were  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Laboratory  Committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  on  Standard  Methods.  Gelatin  No.  2  was  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  same  method,  with  the  exception  that 
Armour's  extract  of  beef  was  used  instead  of  meat.  The  re- 
action in  each  case  was  +15.  An  extended  series  of  observations 
on  the  Gelatins  Nos.  i  and  2  showed  that  the  latter  invariably  gave 
twice  the  number  of  bacteria. 

(4)  Condition  of  Cultivation. — An  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  shown  by  Whipple  (Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  4,  December,  1899),  favors  a  greater  development  of  bacteria. 
The  temperature  also  plays  an  important  role,  since  fewer  bacteria 
will  develop  at  10°  C.  than  at  20*  C.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  constant  low  temperature  is  well  known. 

(5)  Length  of  Cultivation. — ^The  day  on  which  the  colonies  arc 
counted  influences  the  numerical  results,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
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Other  factor.    Given  a  certain  medium  and  environment,  some 
species  of  bacteria  will  develop  more  rapidly  than  others.   I  could 


Series. 
A... 


B 


D. 


Day  of 
Medium.  Count. 

fGelatin  No.  i 2 

^  Gelatin  No.  2 2 

Nahrstoff  Hey  den  agar 10 

fGelatin  No.  i  2 

Gelatin  No.  2 2 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 10 


fGelatin  No.  2 2 

'"[Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 10 


\ 


{'Gelatin  No.  2 2 

{^Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 10 

'Gelatin  No.  2  2 

Gelatin  No.  2 2 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 16 

Gelatin  No.  i    2 

Gelatin  No.  2   2 

Gelatin  No.  9  a 

Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 10 


'Gelatin  No.  i   2 

Gelatin  No.  9  2 

I  Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 10 


No.  Bacteria 
per  I  c.c. 
3,000 
8,000 

55.000 

10,000 
24,000 
30,000 

87,000 
172,000 

70,000 
108,000 

8,000 
14,000 
53»5oo 

2,350 
4,800 

2,150 
8,850 

2,050 

4750 
34,500 


illustrate  this  fact  by  numerous  instances,  but  will  cite  only  a  few 
from  my  own  records : 

Gelatin  plates,  third    day  count 3,050 

fourth  day  count 5»350 

third    day  count 4,750 

fourth  day  count 12,150 

second  day  count  8,000 

third    day  count 50,000 


tt 


ti 


it 


tt 


tt 
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Gelatin  plates,  second  day  count 2,350 

sixth     day  count   4,500 


H  it 


it  ti 

tl  l( 

it  (< 

«  n 

it  ti 

tt  it 


second  day  count  4,800 

sixth    day  count I3»i50 

second  day  count   2,150 

sixth    day  count  7i350 

second  day  count   2,050 

sixth     day  count  1 1,000 


The  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  on 
Standard  Laboratory  Methods  recommends  that  plates  be  counted 
on  the  second  day.  Tlie  difficulty,  however,  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form practice  lies  in  the  variability  of  saprophytic  bacterial  species 
not  only  in  different  waters,  but  in  the  same  water  at  different 
times.  Thus  a  certain  water  may  contain  species  which  develc^ 
rapidly  at  20°  C,  while  another  water,  or  the  same  at  another  time, 
may  contain  species  which  develop  slowly  at  that  temperature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  waters  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria 
whose  optimum  temperature  is  37°  C.  (fecal  and  other  pathogenic 
organisms)  will  show  a  lower  count,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
species  develop  slowly  at  20°  C,  and  the  colonies  could  be  readily 
overlooked  on  the  second  day  count.  In  the  case  of  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  filter,  the  difficulty  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
raw  water  does  not  contain,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  same  species 
as  does  the  effluent.  On  the  other  hand,  prolonging  the  final  count 
to  the  third  or  fourth  day  endangers  the  integrity  of  the  gelatin 
plate,  which  often  becomes  liquefied  at  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
unless  kept  at  a  temperature  lower  than  20°  C,  when  the  error, 
occasioned  by  a  still  lower  temperature,  is  introduced. 

The  investigations  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar  permits  the  development 
of  the  maximum  number  of  bacteria,  very  likely  all  the  bacteria 
found  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  This  medium,  according  to 
Hesse  and  Niedner,  who  were  the  first  to  suggest  it  (Zeitschr.  /. 
Hyg.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  454)  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Agar-agar 1.25 

Nahrstoff  Heyden 0.75 

Distilled  water 98.00 
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The  Nahrstoff  Heyden,  which  is  an  albumose,  is  dissolved  in 
water,  mixed  with  the  agar  and  the  whole  boiled  until  the  agar  is 
completely  dissolved.  It  may  then  be  filtered  through  absorbent 
cotton.  The  medium  requires  no  adjustment  of  reaction,  nor  any 
other  manipulations  which,  in  the  case  of  other  media,  interfere 
with  the  uniform  composition  of  the  finished  product.  Nahrstoff 
Heyden  agar  is  of  uniform  composition,  and  offers  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  colonies  developing  on  it  never  spread  nor  grow 
so  large  as  to  obscure  their  smaller  neighbors.  The  plates  are 
usually  counted  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  although  the  count  may 
be  made  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  without  any  great  error  being  in- 
troduced. The  ccJonies  developing  on  this  medium  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  characteristic,  but  chrom<^enesis  is  brought  out  remarkably 
well.  A  plate  containing  a  number  of  chromogenic  species  looks 
like  a  field  bedecked  with  early  spring  flowers.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  this  medium  may  prove  of  great  use  in  the  grouping  of  bac- 
terial species  according  to  chromogenesis. 

But  even  if  in  Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar  we  possess  a  medium 
which  will  show  all  the  bacteria  found  in  a  given  sample  of  water, 
we  are  still  unable  to  pass  definite  judgment  on  its  hygienic  qual- 
ity. After  all,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  water  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  bacterial  food,  or  organic  matter,  but  does  not  reveal  to  us 
the  nature  of  that  organic  food,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin.  Therefore,  the  same  objection  that  is  raised  against  the 
chemical  analysis  of  water  pertains  with  almost  equal  force  to  the 
mere  counting  of  the  number  of  bacteria.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
bacteriologists  introduced  the  presence  or  absence  of  B.  ccSi  com- 
munis, a  normal  resident  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  man  and  animals, 
as  the  criterion  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  fecal  pollution.  The 
presence  of  the  B.  coli  communis  indicates  the  presence  of  feces, 
and  the  contamination  with  the  latter  makes  it  possible  for  the 
typhoid  bacilli  to  be  present.  Consequently,  the  investigation  of 
water  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  typhoid  epidemic  rests 
on  the  presence  of  the  colon  bacilhis  as  the  indirect  but  certain  evi- 
dence. However,  the  mere  presence  of  the  colon  bacillus,  which 
is  so  widely  spread  in  nature,  is  no  certain  indication  of  fecal  pol- 
lution, unless  the  number  of  B.  coli  is  large.  Unfortunately,  the 
methods  for  the  enumeration  of  this  microorganism  are  either  too 
complicated  for  routine  work  or  inaccurate ;  and,  besides,  bacteri- 
ologists are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  genuine  B. 
coli  communis,  there  being  a  number  of  species  not  found  in  feces 
which  closely  resemble  it. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  means  of  detecting  dangerous  pollution  in  cases  in 
which  a  mere  sanitary  inspection  does  not  make  the  source  of  the 
pollution  evident  (proximity  of  privy,  discharge  of  sewage  into 
the  stream,  etc.).  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  While 
it  is  true  that  no  single  factor  establishes  definitely  the  character  of 
the  water  under  suspicion,  a  combination  of  factors  with  their 
proper  grouping  and  interpretation  is  capable  of  forging  a  chain  of 
evidence,  placing  the  verdict  '*beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  The 
procedure,  which  will  yield  satisfactory  results,  is  as  follows : 

The  water  is  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  an  adequate 
portion,  i  c.c.  or  a  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  plated  in  gelatin, 
Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar,  litmus  lactose  agar,  carbolic  acid  lactose 
agar  and  neutral  red  lactose  bouillon.*  The  carbolic  acid  lactose 
agar  is  made  by  the  addition  to  5  c.c.  of  the  medium  of  0.05  — 
o.i  c.c.  of  Parietti's  solution  (hydrochloric  acid  4  c.c,  5  per  cent 
carbolic  acid  solution  100  c.c).  The  neutral  red  lactose  bouillon  is 
made  by  adding  10  c.c  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  red  to  i 
litre  of  lactose  bouillon  (i  per  cent.).  The  gelatin  and  Nahrstoff 
Heyden  plates  are  kept  at  20°  C,  and  the  others  at  37°  C.  The  gel- 
atin plates  are  counted  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the  Nahrstoff  Hey- 
den agar  plate  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  the  litmus  lactose  agar 
plate  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  and  the  carbolic  acid  lactose 
agar  plate  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Interpretation  of  Results. — By  using  these  several  media  we  aim 
to  demonstrate:  (i)  The  presence  of  organic  pollution  by  the 
combined  chemical  analysis  and  bacterial  count,  the  count  on  gela- 
tin serving  as  a  comparate  with  the  counts  obtained  by  other  ob- 
servers who  have  used  gelatin,  while  the  Nahrstoff  Heyden  agar 
shows  the  total  number  of  bacteria. 

(2)  The  presence  and  number  of  bacteria  which  develop  at  37' 
C.  and  the  presence  and  number  of  red  colonies  which  may  be 
either  B.  coli  communis,  Houston's  streptococcus  or  some  other 
sewage  organism  producing  acid.  This  information  is  furnished 
by  the  litmus  lactose  agar  plate. 

(3)  The  presence  and  number  of  bacteria  which  resist  the  addi- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  as  B.  coli  communis  or  some  other  equally 
resistant  microorganism  which  could  not  be  an  ordinary  water 
saprophyte.  This  is  indicated  by  the  carbolic  acid  lactose  agar. 

(4)  The  absence  or  possible  presence  of  B.  coli  communis  as  in- 

•The  neutral  red  lactose  bouillon  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  Health,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health   Association,   at   Washington,  D.  C,  1903. 
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dicated  by  the  production  or  non-production  of  gas  and  character- 
istic reaction  with  the  neutral  red  dye. 

Given  a  water  which  shows  on  chemical  analysis  organic  pollu- 
tion and  which  shows  a  large  number  of  bacteria  on  gelatin  and  a 
considerable  number  of  bacteria  on  the  litmus  lactose  agar  and 
Parietti's  solution  lactose  agar  plates  together  with  red  colonies  on 
the  former  and  production  of  gas  plus  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  neutral  red  in  the  neutral-red  lactose  bouillon,  such  a  water 
may  be  pronounced  polluted  with  sewage,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  practical  application  of  this  method  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance. 

Water  from  the  race  carrying  Brandywine  water  was  examined 
with  the  following  results  (in  i  c.c.)  : 

No.  of  bacteria  on  gelatin,  second  day  count i  ,000 

No.  of  bacteria  on  Nahrstoff  agar,  tenth  day  count 9,000 

No.  of  bacteria  on  litmus  lactose  agar,  twenty- four  hours. .        57 

No.  of  red  colonies  (proved  to  be  B.  coli) 8 

Neutral  red  lactose  bouillon  (i  c.c.  of  water),  typical  reaction. 

At  the  same  time  the  water  from  the  Cool  Spring  Reservoir, 
containing  the  same  water,  was  examined  and  showed  (in  i  c.c.)  : 

No.  of  bacteria  on  gelatin,  second  day  count 3,400 

No.  of  bacteria  on  Nahrstoff  agar,  tenth  day  count 75,ooo 

No.  of  bacteria  on  litmus  lactose  agar,  twenty- four  hours ...        26 

No.  of  bacteria  on  red  colonies '. i 

Neutral  red  lactose  bouillon  (i  c.c.  of  water)  showed  production 
of  gas  without  characteristic  change  of  color. 

Subsequent  study  of  the  single  red  colony  showed  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  proteus  group. 

At  another  time  the  race-water  showed  (in  i  c.c.)  : 

No.  of  bacteria  on  gelatin 13,000 

No.  of  bacteria  on  lactose  litmus  agar 97 

No.  of  red  colonies  (proved  to  be  B.  coli) 33 

No.  of  bacteria  on  carbolized  lactose  agar 46 

Neutral-red  lactose  bouillon,  typical  reaction. 
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The  water  from  the  reservoir  showed  (in  i  c.c.)  : 

No.  of  bacteria  on  gelatin 16,350 

No.  of  bacteria  on  lactose  litmus  agar 37 

No.  of  red  colonies  (proved  to  be  B.  coli)   7 

No.  of  bacteria  on  carbolized  lactose  agar 37 

Neutral-red  lactose  bouillon,  typical  reaction. 

The  Brandywine  water  is  an  extremely  polluted  stream,  receiv- 
ing the  sewage  from  Coatesville  and  other  places.  The  water  in 
the  reservoir  receives  but  little  sedimentation  and  is  drawn  near 
the  bottom.  We  would  expect,  then,  that  the  water  from  the  reser- 
voir would  contain  more  saprophytic  bacteria,  while  the  race-water 
would  contain  more  sewage  organisms.  This  is  admirably  demon- 
strated by  the  above  examinations.  Yet,  were  we  to  depend  on  the 
bacterial  count  on  gelatin  alone,  the  reservoir-water  would  appear 
many  times  worse  than  the  race-water.  It  is  thus  seen  that  by  the 
proper  combination  of  laboratory  methods  a  definite  and  accurate 
conclusion  may  be  reached,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  water  reliance  on  any  single  method  will  lead  to 
grave  errors. — "American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  March,  1904. 


International  Prevention  of  Epidemics. — From  October 
ro  till  the  beginning  of  December,  1903,  meetings  were  held 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  means  for  the 
prevention  of  epidemics.  The  meetings  had  adopted  the  name  of 
an  ^^International  Sanitary  Conference."  The  first  object  was  to 
agree  upon  a  period  of  observation  time  in  case  of  suspected 
plague.  Up  till  now  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  human 
beings  and  freight  suspected  of  infection  by  plague  bacilli  under 
close  observation  for  ten  days.  The  conference  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  period  can  be  reduced  to  five  days.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  conference  on  the  one  hand  to  find  the  best  possible 
guaranty  for  the  public  health,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  choose  the 
measures  for  this  purpose  so  as  to  interfere  with  international 
commerce  in  the  least  degree.  For  the  present  only  the  principles 
for  prevention  of  plague  and  cholera  were  discussed.  Before  ad- 
journment a  motion  was  made  to  create  an  international  health 
board  as  a  permanent  institution,  having  its  main  office  in  Paris. — 
Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1903. 
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To  everyone,  but  especially  to  those  interested  in  the  care  of  the 
children  of  our  public  schools,  the  subject  of  this  paper  becomes  of 
extreme  importance. 

We  naturally  are  all  interested  in  the  question  of  the  prevention 
of  contagious  diseases  among  children  at  all  ages,  and  in  the  meas- 
ures by  which  such  prevention  may  be  accomplished ;  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  inquire  how  far  schools  are  an  aid  or  hindrance  to  such  pre- 
vention. In  one  sense  our  schools  are  both  an  aid  to  the  dissem- 
ination, and  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. They  do  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  disease  in  the  same  way 
that  infection  spreads  among  crowds  everywhere ;  but  they  are  a 
means  of  prevention  through  the  educational  influences  which 
spread  often  from  the  children  to  parents,  in  these  days  of  general 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  instruction  in  hygiene.  Not 
until  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Health  under  the  local 
government  board  in  England  was  there  any  systematized  study 
of  the  causative  influences  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases ;  but 
since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  Simon,  its  first  medical  officer, 
investigations  have  been  pushed  in  every  direction.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt's  "Sys- 
tem of  Medicine" : 

"The  influence  of  school  attendance  on  the  diffusion  of  diph- 
theria was  noted  almost  as  soon  as  skilled  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  disease  was  instituted.  Tliis  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Power  in  1876,  and  in  the  following  year  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  matter  during  a  maintained  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  at  Coggeshall  in  Essex.  It  was  found  practical  to 
divide  the  928  children  in  the  village  into  age-groups,  and  then  to 
ascertain  within  each  group  the  relative  amount  of  diphtheria,  in 

^Read  at  Conference  on  School  Hygiene  and  Education,  February  2nd,  1904. 
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those  who  attended  school  and  those  who  did  not.  Under  three 
years  of  age  school  attendance  was  not  found  to  have  materially 
influenced  the  number  of  attacks,  but  in  the  age  period  three  to 
twelve  years,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  was  not  far  from  50  per 
cent,  greater  on  school  attendants  than  on  others :  and  in  the  age 
period  twelve  to  fifteen  years  the  school  attendants  suffered  nearly 
three  times  more  than  those  who  were  not  at  school." 

A  similar  result  in  the  instance  of  scarlet  fever  is  illustrated  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
London,  England,  for  1893,  in  connection  with  17,704  cases.  Of 
these  there  were :  5,279  cases  under  five  years  of  age ;  6,727  cases 
under  ten  years  of  age;  3,187  cases  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  or 
but  29  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  under  five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Murphy  illustrated  the  fact  in  another  way  by  showing  how 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  declined  with  the  summer  vacation. 
Thus,  under  three  years  the  decrease  was  i  per  cent. ;  under  three 
to  twelve  years  the  decrease  was  26  per  cent. ;  over  thirteen  years 
the  decrease  was  13  per  cent.  Increase  in  succeeding  months :  un- 
der three  years,  4  per  cent. ;  under  three  to  thirteen  years,  65  per 
cent ;  over  thirteen  years,  26  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  officers  of  health  in  England ;  but  we 
are  able  to  further  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases 
from  our  own  statistics. 

During  the  first  half  of  1897,  we  had  a  serious  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  in  Toronto.  There  were  in  all  1,138  cases  and  63 
deaths. 

In  the  returns  for  May,  and  up  to  the  5th  of  the  following  June, 
there  were  in  all  280  cases.  Of  these  198  attended  school,  or  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  were  school  children. 

Such  are  the  statistics  of  several  outbreaks  in  which  the  details 
regarding  cases  have  been  available.  We  have,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  always  available,  the  study  of  the  death-returns  from 
year  to  year  for  the  whole  province,  and  for  particular  municipali- 
ties. 

The  following  table,  from  the  Registrar-General's  Report  of 
1900,  supplies  a  number  of  interesting  details,  by  which  compara- 
tive results  may  be  obtained.  It  gives  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince by  age  periods  from  nought  to  nineteen  years,  inclusive,  by 
years  for  the  first  five-year  period,  and  for  the  three  succeeding 
quinquennia.  It  further  gives  the  deaths  for  each  of  the  several 
periods  separately  for  scarlatina  and  for  diphtheria. 
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Age  period   0-1  1-4  0-4  5-9  10-14  14-19  5-19 

Population    49,500  190,347  239,847  246,610  243,277  232,073     

Population  percentage    5%  19.9%  24.9%  25.8%  25.29%  24.13%     

Total  deaths   7,163  1,989  9,152  803  563  923  2,289 

Total   deaths   from 

scarlatina 18  91  109  39  10  3  52 

Total   deaths   from 

diphtheria 77  330  407  205  66  29  300 

From  the  columns  of  totals  we  find  that  for  the  first  quinquen- 
nium, the  deaths  for  both  diseases  together  were  516,  and  for  the 
period  of  five  to  twenty,  the  legal  school  period,  they  were  352,  and 
in  the  five  to  nine  period  separately,  244. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  first  five  years 
of  life  is  about  three  times  that  in  the  second  five-year  period  for 
scarlatina,  and  twice  that  for  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  diph- 
theria. We  see  in  this  an  apparent  disagreement  from  the  forego- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  cases  as  reported  in  the  diflFerent  illus- 
trated statistics  given. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  explanation  for  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  mortality  of  scarlatina  in  England  in  14.000 
cases  between  1888  and  1893  under  five  years  was  16.8  per  cent., 
while  that  for  the  five  to  nine  year  period  was  5.6  per  cent. 

In  the  same  way  diphtheria  which,  between  1895  ^"^  1899,  had 
25.6  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  cases  of  children  under  five  years,  had 
14.6  per  cent,  of  deaths  for  the  five  to  nine  period.  Or  there  were 
i»536,  as  compared  with  695.  What  is  very  pleasing  to  notice, 
however,  in  this  study  of  English  statistics,  is  the  relatively  great 
decrease  in  recent  vears,  not  onlv  of  the  total  cases  and  total  mor- 
lality,  but  also  of  the  lessening  percentage  in  school  children,  due 
doubtless  to  the  closer  inspection  of  school  children,  and  the  very 
general  removal  of  first  cases  to  the  isolation  hospitals. 

To  conclude  this  reference  to  the  relative  prevalence  in  the  two 
periods  through  illustrative  statistics,  I  shall  take  the  returns  of 
our  two  largest  cities,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  for  1903.  Except  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  following  are  the  number  of 
cases,  as  well  as  deaths,  for  the  year  1903.  We  find  that  for  the 
ten  months  from  March  to  December,  Toronto  had  418  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  62  deaths,  and  806  cases  of  diphtheria,  with  100 
deaths.  The  deaths  for  the  whole  year  by  ages  are  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Not 

Affes 0-112    8    4    5-9    10-14    15-19    20-24    25-29    40-44    60-69    given.  Total 

Scarlet  Fever..      4      7  12  14    7     32       10        2          2           1           1        92 

Diphtheria 7922  18  20     44        7        1          4          1        ....        1              2  136 

Diphtheria  and 

Scarlet  Fever                3    1..       3        1     •••• ••••  S 
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Comparing  cases  with  deaths  as  given,  we  find  that  the  percent- 
age death  rate  was  14.7  for  scarlatina,  and  that  for  diphtheria  was 
1 1.7.  I  have  not  the  figures  enabling  us  to  determine  the  death-rate 
at  different  periods,  but  we  may  assume  that  the  relative  rates 
would  be  much  the  same  as  in  other  years  and  places. 

We  find  for  scarlet  fever  that  in  the  nought  to  five  period  the 
deaths  were  44,  while  those  for  the  school  period,  five  to  nineteen, 
were  exactly  the  same.  Applying  the  rate  in  the  London  Report, 
this  means  that  there  were  three  times  as  many  cases  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age  as  in  those  from  nought  to  five  years. 

For  diphtheria  it  would  appear  that  the  record  for  children  of 
school  age  is  more  favorable.  Assuming  that  the  London  rates  pre- 
vailed of  two  to  one  for  the  two  periods,  we  find  the  prevalence  in 
the  schools  to  have  a  ratio  only  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for 
the  nought  to  five  year  period. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  relative  prevalence  in  the  city 
of  Ottawa : 

Ages  0-112        34    6-9    10-14    16-19    20-24       Total 

Scarlet  fever. 112  1  5 

Diphtheria 346636  2  1*30 

From  the  figures  here  given  for  scarlet  fever,  we  similarly  con- 
clude that  the  prevalence  of  cases  among  the  school  children  was 
three  times  as  great  in  the  five  to  nine  period  as  in  the  nought  to 
five  year  period ;  but  we  find  that  in  the  matter  of  diphtheria  there 
is  by  no  means  the  same  relation,  there  being  twenty-two  deaths  in 
the  nought  to  five  period,  and  but  five  in  the  five  to  nine  period. 

These  figures  are  of  extreme  interest  since  they  represent  the  re- 
sults of  a  year's  work,  where  for  nine  months  all  cases  of  diph- 
theria were  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital  so  soon  as  diagnosed, 
and  the  school  children  of  the  rooms,  where  cases  had  been,  were 
inspected  till  the  period  of  incubation  was  over.  The  very  consid- 
erable number  of  cases  which  occurred  during  the  year  (320  of 
scarlatina  and  351  of  diphtheria)  removes  the  element  of  incorrect 
deductions  which  may  result  from  a  small  number  of  cases. 

The  history  of  these  Ottawa  figures  as  a  statistical  study  is  most 
interesting.  For  years  the  city  had  an  unenviable  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  contagious  diseases.  In  1902,  there  were  in  all  689  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  234  of  diphtheria.  In  February,  1903,  a  new 
well-equipped  isolation  hospital  was  opened,  and  after  March  all 
cases  of  the  diseases  occurring  in  the  city  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Of  the  320  of  scarlet  fever,  198  were  treated  in  the  new  hospital 
during  the  eleven  months;  the  balance,  102,  were  treated  else- 
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where,  or  after  the  complete  removal  to  hospital  of  all  cases  began, 
there  were  for  the  nine  latter  months  of  the  year  but  159  cases 
compared  with  161  in  the  first  three  months. 

Of  the  diphtheria  cases  (251  cases),  69  occurred  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  182  in  the  latter  nine  months,  during 
which  all  cases  were  treated  in  the  hospital.  While  not  directly 
bearing  on  this  subject,  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  the  total 
deaths  for  the  nine  months  from  scarlet  fever  were  but  three,  while 
those  from  diphtheria  were  nine,  or  1.52  per  cent.,  and  4.9  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  Such  a  low  record  of  deaths  for  so  large  a  number 
of  cases  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  hitherto  been  obtained.  But 
the  other  important  point  is  the  effect  of  the  removal  to  hospitals 
of  first  cases  in  lessening  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  In  1902 
there  were  689  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  Ottawa  with  thirty-nine 
deaths,  and  487  cases  of  diphtheria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
resulted  from  the  more  effective  methods  adopted  in  1903,  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  cases  of  scarlatina  and  85  per  cent. 
of  deaths,  and  41  per  cent,  in  the  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  54  per 
cent,  of  deaths. 

,  But  little  more,  I  think,  need  be  said  on  the  subject,  as  the 
methods  for  dealing  with  infectious  diseases  in  schools  will  be  dealt 
with  in  another  paper.  To  me,  and  I  think  to  every  one,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  practically  there  is  no  limit  to  the  economic  and  life- 
saving  results  which  public  health  work,  moving  along  the  lines  of 
experimental  science,  is  capable  of.  What  it  is  apparent  is  neces- 
sary is : 

1.  A  conviction  arrived  at  by  such  statistics  as  have  been  cited 
that  disease  is  disseminated  in  such  ways  as  I  have  indicated. 

2.  That  we  be  convinced  by  the  results  of  such  methods  as  have 
been  especially  illustrated  by  the  Ottawa  statistics,  that  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  cases  of  disease  and  deaths  is  possible. 

3.  That  we  possess  scientific  methods  so  certain  when  persist- 
ently and  systematically  carried  out,  that  they  will  suppress  out- 
breaks of  epidemic  disease  almost  with  the  same  certainty  as  the 
demonstrated  amount  of  work  which  a  properly  constructed  ma- 
chine will  perform  with  the  combustion  of  a  definite  weighed  quan- 
tity of  fuel.  All  that  is  further  required  is  to  educate  the  public 
that  such  work  is  life-saving  and  patriotic,  and  that,  like  all  other 
philanthropic  work,  the  results  are  not  only  good  to  the  receiver, 
but  also  to  the  giver.  As  Sir  Launfal,  in  his  search  for  the  Holy 
Grail,  came  to  realize : 
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"The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share ; 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three : 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me." 
— "Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  March,  1904. 


THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  LIFE— NEURASTHENIA. 


By  Guthrie  Rankin,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  of  London, 
Physician  to  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  Greenwich;  Senior  As- 
sistant Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren and  Women,  Waterloo  Road. 


The  term  **neurasthenia"  was  first  given  in  1879  by  Beard,  of 
New  York,  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which,  though  sometimes  ill- 
defined  and  always  capable  of  infinite  variation,  yet  retain  a  gen- 
eral relationship  which  serves  for  the  groundwork  of  a  disease 
entity,  little  understood  and  never  described  before  Beard's  time, 
but  through  his  investigations  and  those  of  many  successors 
nowadays  universally  recognized  as  a  formidable  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Si^eaking  generally,  neurasthenia  may  be  regarded  as  a 
derangement  of  function  resulting  from  exhaustion  of  nervous 
energy.  The  causes  upon  which  it  depends  are  varied  and  often 
obscure,  but,  despite  the  testimony  of  contrary  opinion,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  increasing  wear  and  tear  of  life  at  the 
present  day  probably  plays  the  most  important  part  in  its  etic^ogy. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  greater  pace  at  -which  the  world 
moves  is  the  sole  explanation.  The  disease,  has  probably  existed 
from  the  remote  ages,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  can  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  world's  history,  else  it  could 
iiQt  have  escaped  description  at  the  hands  of  the  many  eminent 
clinical  observers  of  ancient  days.  And  even  coming  down  to 
recent  times,  it  will  be  admitted  by  most  physicians  that  in  their 
individual  experience  the  number  of  cases  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  classify  as  neurasthenics  is  infinitely  greater  than  a  few 
years  ago ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  disorders  which  in  its  prevalence 
has  become  fashionable  enough  to  be  designated  *'the  disease  of 
the  century" ;  and,  most  noteworthy  of  all,  that  its  victims  are  to 
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be  found  in  far  greater  abundance  among  the  restless  inhabitants 
of  busy  communities  and  large  centers  of  industry  than  in  coun- 
tr}'  districts  where  life  is  passed  under  conditions  of  uneventful 
monotony,  and  of  prosaic,  unexciting  occupation  and  duty. 

Cases  occur  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  districts,  but  the  former 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  latter,  and  are  usually  found 
to  have  been  determined  by  a  definite  cause,  such  as  an  accident, 
adversity,  or  mental  shock.  The  dweller  in  town,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  develops  all  the  classical  features  of  the  disorder 
without  anv  unusual  occurrence  in  his  life  or  circumstances  to  ac- 
count  for  it.  He  has  been  living  his  ordinary,  every-day  exis- 
tence ;  but  this  is  one  of  continuous  high  pressure,  and  ultimately 
his  staying  power  becomes  overtaxed,  and  terminates,  without  the 
development  of  organic  disease,  in  a  functional  wreckage  which 
is  the  expression  of  Nature's  revenge  for  the  lack  of  due  attention 
to  her  imperative  demand  that  rest  as  well  as  work  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpora  sano.  But  the  fault 
does  not  always  or  wholly  lie  at  the  door  of  a  badly  regulated  life. 
The  original  capital  of  nervous  force  with  which  humanity  is 
endowed  is  not  the  same  for  every  individual.  One  man  is  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  have  been  proverbially  healthy,  and 
have  most  of  them  attained  long  lives ;  another  is  the  inheritor  of 
a  nerve  instabilitv  which  has  manifested  itself  either  in  his  im- 
mediate  or  remote  progenitors  in  various  forms  of  mental  trouble 
or  nerve  disorder.  Obviously,  the  latter  individual  has  a  serious 
handicap  to  begin  with,  and  is  more  likely  than  the  former  to 
break  down  under  the  stress  of  work  and  worry. 

To  all  who  are  exposed  to  excessive  and  prolonged  attacks  upon 
the  citadel  of  their  vitality,  capitulation  of  their  resistive  power 
may  follow  at  any  moment,  and  unless  such  early  warnings  of 
waning  energies  as  sleeplessness,  incapacity  for  mental  concen- 
tration, physical  languor  and  disturbed  digestion  are  given  heed 
to  and  counteracted  by  proper  means,  the  sufferer  will  inevitably 
find  himself  ere  long  in  the  midst  of  neurasthenic  tribulations, 
from  which  it  will  be  tedious  and  difficult  for  him  to  emerge.  A 
short  period  of  rest  and  leisure  may,  if  adopted  in  time,  restore  a 
life  which  would  otherwise  become  miserable  to  its  possessor  and 
wholly  unequal  to  its  daily  task  of  usefulness  and  healthy  activity. 

The  disease  is  widely  distributed,  and,  though  specially  preva- 
lent in  America,  is  met  with  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  both 
hemispheres.  "It  is,"  says  Proust,  "equally  spread  among  all 
civilized  peoples  in  whom  the  struggle  for  existence  keeps  up  an 
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incessant  and  exaggerated  exaltation  of  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  To-day  every  one  endeavors  to  raise  himself  higher 
than  his  ancestors ;  competition  has  increased ;  conflicts  of  interests 
and  persons  have  multiplied  in  all  conditions  of  life;  free  course 
is  given  to  ambitions  that  are  often  little  justified ;  a  crowd  of  in- 
dividuals impose  on  their  brains  a  work  beyond  their  strength; 
then  come  cares  and  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  nervous  system, 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  incessant  excitation,  at  last  becomes 
exhausted." 

We  are  still  in  ignorance  of  the  pathological  conditions  under- 
lying the  disease.  It  is  seldom  a  direct  cause  of  death,  and  there- 
fore very  few  opportunities  have  arisen  for  post-mortem  investi- 
gation. In  a  small  number  of  traumatic  cases  where  death  has 
ensued,  punctiform  haemorrhages  have  been  found  scattered 
throughout  the  brain  and  cord,  but  these  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  necessarily  explanatory  of  the  symptoms.  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  satisfy  the  clamorings  of  our  ignorance, 
but  none  of  them  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Bouchard  attributes  the  disorder  to  abnormal  fermentations  in  a 
stomach  which,  in  virtue  of  heredity  or  congenital  weakness  of  its 
muscular  coat,  contracts  insufficiently  in  the  intervals  between  dif- 
ferent periods  of  digestion.  Under  these  circumstances  he  be- 
lieves that  soluble  toxins  are  produced  which,  when  reabsorbed, 
impair  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  different  organs,  and  notably 
those  of  the  nervous  centers. 

Another  theory  suggests  that  the  disease  is  due  directly  to 
vitiation  of  nutrition,  the  result  of  imperfect  digestion.  The  dys- 
pepsia need  not,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis,  be 
necessarily  associated  with  gastric  dilation,  but  it  produces,  sooner 
or  later,  anaemia,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  depression  of  the 
nutritive  activity  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  nerve  elements. 

Glenard  has  endeavored  to  explain  both  the  dyspepsia  and  the 
neurasthenic  symptoms  by  a  sinking  of  the  viscera  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity ;  but,  though  enteroptosis  exists  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Tlie  prominence  of  vasomotor  phenomena  in  the  symptoma- 
tology of  the  disease  has  led  to  a  suggestion  that  low  blood  pres- 
sure, causing  an  overloading  of  the  portal  circulation  and  an  im- 
perfect filling  of  the  heart,  may  be  the  responsible  pathological 
factor  in  the  etiology. 

The  frequent  association  of  neurasthenia  with  Graves'  disease. 
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osteo-arthritis,  and  the  menopause  in  women — in  all  of  which 
vasomotor  disturbance  plays  a  prominent  part — lends  some  ap- 
parent likelihood  to  such  a  theory;  but,  in  the  light  of  recent  re- 
search, it  may  well  be  asked  whether  all  of  them  are  not  due  to 
one  or  more  toxic  influences  which  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  pathogenic  origin  of  neu- 
rasthenia may  prove  to  be,  the  functional  disturbances  which  the 
disease  produces  appear  to  depend  upon  some  primordial  altera- 
tion of  the  nerve  cells  which  we  do  not  yet  understand. 

In  its  incidence,  neurasthenia  is  most  frequently  met  with  be- 
tween 20  and  40,  though  it  may  set  in  at  almost  any  age.  It  at- 
tacks men  more  frequently  than  women,  and  is  especially  apt  to 
affect  those  of  neurotic  inheritance,  or  those  who  live  under  con- 
ditions of  mental  or  physical  tension.  All  forms  of  excess  pre- 
dispose to  its  occurrence;  it  is  therefore  not  infrequently  the 
Nemesis  of  a  life  spent  in  luxurious  idleness  and  self-indulgence. 
It  is  probable  that  the  present-day  system  of  education,  with  all 
the  anxiety  produced  by  endless  examination  tests,  may  often  be 
answerable  for  the  earliest  beginnings  of  nerve  instability.  To 
the  mental  training  there  has  also  to  be  added  the  schoolmaster's 
craze  for  athletic  development,  often  carried  far  beyond  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  and  again  leading  to  a 
depletion  of  the  reserves  of  energy,  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future 
capital  account  of  those  who,  in  youth,  are  compelled  to  give  such 
hostages  to  the  fortune  of  their  vitality. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  neurasthenia  is  a  disease  of  grad- 
ual development,  but  occasionally  it  sets  in  acutely  and  can  grad- 
ually be  referred  either  to  some  form  of  serious  mental  shock  or 
to  an  accident  which  subjects  the  nervous  system  to  severe  physi- 
cal jarring.  Its  symptoms  are  so  varied  that  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  give  a  comprehensive  description  of  it,  but  the  leading 
feature  of  every  case  is  a  constant  sense  of  weariedness  which 
prevents  the  comfortable  accomplishment  of  any  act  demanding 
sustained  effort.  The  sense  of  weakness  may  declare  itself  mostly 
through  cerebral  or  mostly  through  spinal  centers,  but  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  such  an  amalgamation  of  manifestations  that  it  is  both 
superfluous  and  confusing  to  follow  the  descriptive  plan  of  those 
writers  who  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  in  one  instance  the  symptomatological  grouping 
will  be  mostly  cerebral  and  in  another  mostly  spinal,  but  no  case 
is  ever  entirely  referable  to  either  the  brain  or  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Besides,  cases  are  abundant  in  which  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
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ture  is  prominently  devoted  tp  local  manifestations,  which  may 
belong  to  the  cardio-vascular,  gastro-intestinal,  or  sexual  system 
almost  exclusively. 

m 

It  mostly  happens  that  the  patient,  who  has  been  indefinitely 
out  of  health  for  some  time,  is  at  last  driven  to  the  doctor  because 
of  this  sense  of  languor,  to  which  has  lately  been  superadded  sleep- 
lessness and  impaired  digestion.  He  ascribes  all  his  disccwnfort 
to  some  passing  disturbance  of  that  much-abused  organ — ^his  liver 
— and  feels  confident  that  once  it  is  put  right  he  will  speedily  be 
quite  well  again.  But  his  friends  tell  you  that  within  recent  times 
his  temperament  has  entirely  changed;  that,  whereas  he  used  to 
be  cheerful,  happy,  obliging  and  sociable,  he  has  become  moody, 
captious,  introspective  and  selfish.  He  may  be  emotional,  espe- 
cially when  the  subject  of  his  present  state  of  health  is  referred  to, 
and  he  never  wearies  of  relating  the  manifold  and  complex  ail- 
ments from  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  suffering  to  the  few 
persons  he  admits  to  his  intimate  friendship.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  physiognomy,  two  distinctive  types  of  the  disease  are 
met  with — one,  the  patients  belonging  to  which  are  depressed  and 
sullen,  and  another  in  which  they  are  excitable  and  voluble  in 
speech.  The  former  type  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Bou- 
veret :  "The  patient  is  pale  and  thin,  without  strength  or  courage, 
and  always  sad  and  dejected.  He  sees  everything  from  the  worst 
side ;  he  rarely  smiles ;  he  goes  along  with  his  head  down,  avoid- 
ing the  looks  of  others,  his  eyes  languid  and  dull ;  he  hardly  dares 
look  people  in  the  face  when  he  speaks  to  them,  and  the  vagueness 
of  his  looks  is,  as  it  were,  a  sign  of  powerlessness,  an  avowal  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  moral  strength ;  he  always  has  the  gait  of  a 
tired  man :  he  is  usually  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  is  clothed  in 
summer  almost  as  in  winter ;  his  speech  is  slow,  broken  and  trail- 
ing.    This  neurasthenic  is  not  talkative." 

The  latter  type  is  represented  by  the  patient  whom  Charcot  has 
distinguished  by  the  descriptive  title  of  "the  man  with  slips  of 
paper."  He  is  plump,  fresh-complexioned,  and  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  activity.  His  speech  is  ready,  and  he  enters  with 
avidity  into  an  interminable  recital  of  discomforts  and  unpleasant 
sensations  which  are  not  harmonious  with  his  general  appearance. 
He  is  possessed  with  fears  that  the  full  gravity  of  his  condition 
will  not  be  appreciated,  and  is  so  afraid  of  forgetting  the  innumer- 
able details  of  his  ailment  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  consultation 
he  produces  a  formidable  manuscript  statement  of  his  woes  and 
miseries,  about  every  one  of  which  he  has  endless  questions  to 
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ask.  This  neurasthenic  is  well  koown  in  every  consulling-room, 
and  is  the  terror  of  the  busy  physician. 

Between  these  extreme  types  there  is  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
mediate forms,  but  in  every  case  of  neurasthenia  the  following 
individual  symptoms  will  be  found  grouped  in  every  conceivable 
combination :  The  tongue  is  usually  frothy,  dry  and  tremulous ;  it 
is  often  also  abnormally  red.  There  is  no  active  appetite,  but  the 
patient  is  tempted  to  eat  because  of  the  uncomfortable  sense  of 
sinking  at  his  epigastrium,  which  is  temporarily  relieved  by  the 
taking  of  food.  His  bowels  are  uncertain,  being  too  loose  one  day 
and  not  acting  at  all  the  next.  He  is  constantly  troubled  with 
flatulent  distention  of  his  abdomen,  accompanied  by  frequent 
eructations  which  are  often  disagreeably  sour  and  acrid.  The 
motor  power  of  his  stomach  may  become  so  seriously  impaired 
that  dilatation  ensues.  He  is  liable  to  an  uncomfortable  form  of 
spasm  affecting  his  colon;  and  Clifford  AUbutt  has  pointed  out 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  the  flexures  a  soft,  sausage-shaped  tumor 
which  slips  away  from  under  the  hand  on  gentle  pressure,  and 
which  varies  in  position  from  day  to  day,  but  is  always  in  the 
axis  of  the  large  intestine.  As  a  rule,  the  kidneys  are  over-active ; 
the  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity  and  often  loaded  with  phos- 
phates. It  is  worthy  of  passing  note  that  in  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  cases,  one  or  both  kidneys  are  abnormally  loose.  There 
is  no  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder,  but  micturition 
may  be  accompanied  by  urethral  smarting  and  is  occasionally 
followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  prostatic  mucus 
which  always  cause  the  patient  grave  concern  and  suggests  to  his 
alarmist  mind  sexual  horrors  of  every  description. 

Headaches  are  invariably  associated  with  neurasthenia,  and  the 
patient  is  seldom  free  from  them  on  first  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  head  sometimes  feels  as  though  it  were  encased  in  an 
unyielding  iron  frame — ^the  "casque  neurasthenique"  of  the 
French.  The  pain  is  usually  vertical  or  occipital  in  distribution, 
but  it  may  involve  the  whole  cranium.  It  is  subject  to  acute 
exacerbations  under  the  influence  of  the  slightest  fatigue  or  ex- 
citement, and  it  always  leaves  behind  such  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
scalp  that  for  days  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  brush  out  the 
hair.  A  mild  form  of. vertigo  sometimes  accompanies  the  head- 
ache, but  it  is  not  associated  with  aural  symptoms.  The  muscles, 
especially  those  of  expression,  are  tremulous  when  put  into  use, 
and  one  or  other  set  of  them  may  become  the  seat  of  unpleasant 
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and  uncontrollable  clonic  spasms.  When  the  tremor  affects  the 
whole  muscular  system,  it  closely  resembles  that  met  with  in 
cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Every  muscular  effort  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  distressing  sense  of  weakness,  which  varies  in  in- 
tensity from  day  to  day,  but  never  goes  the  length  of  a  true 
paralysis. 

The  instability  of  the  vasomotor  system  is  manifested  by  flush- 
ing, sweatings,  cold  hands  and  feet,  throbbing  vessels  and  palpi- 
tation. The  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  and  possess  this  strik- 
ing characteristic  that  when  the  patellar  tendon  is  tapped  in  the 
ordinary  way  the  resulting  reflex  movement  is  not  confined  to  the 
leg,  but  often  extends  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  so  that  the  patient 
is  jerked  off  his  seat  by  the  violence  of  the  reflex  act.  In  a 
patient  under  present  observation  the  consequence  of  tapping  the 
patellar  tendon  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  invariably  brings 
about  an  epileptiform  attack  of  a  hy steroid  character.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  hyper-excitability  of  the  patellar  tendon  the  plantar 
reflex  is  either  feeble  or  entirely  absent,  and  the  toe  phenomenon 
is  always  flexor.  This  reflex  antagonism  was  first  called  attention 
to  by  Buzzard,  and  is,  in  a  doubtful  case,  valuable  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  functional  as  opposed  to  an  organic  lesion.  There  may 
be  a  spurious  ankle-clonus,  but  it  is  not  maintained  beyond  two  or 
three  movements.  The  gait  is  not  that  of  health,  nor  of  any  well- 
known  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  it  is  neither  ataxic  nor  spas- 
tic, but  walking  is  carried  on  with  manifest  difficulty,  every  step 
being  executed  at  the  expense  of  an  enormous  effort  to  clear  the 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem  to  be  glued. 

Sleep  is  always  disturbed,  and  is  often  prevented  by  spasmodic 
jerking  of  the  limbs,  rushing  sounds  in  the  ears,  extreme  abdom- 
inal distention,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  and  pulsation  in  the  head. 
When  at  last,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  the  patient  drops 
off,  the  rest  he  gets  is  broken  by  dreams,  often  of  a  terrifying 
nature,  and  after  a  few  hours  he  wakes  unrefreshed,  and  with  a 
sense  of  inertia,  as  though  he  had  never  closed  his  eyes. 

The  special  senses  are  upset  in  various  ways.  The  visual  field 
may  be  contracted,  there  is  frequently  indistinctness  of  vision  from 
asthenopia,  and  mucae  volitantes  are  a  source  of  constant  worry. 
Buzzing  noises  in  the  ears  are  complained  of,  and  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  impairment  of  hearing.  A  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  may  entirely  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  subjective 
sensations  of  smell  mav  haunt  the  nostrils  continuallv. 

Common  sensation  is  impaired  either  in  the  direction  of  hj-per- 
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1 
aesthesia,  paraesthesia  or  anaesthesia.  Muscular  or  neuralgic  pains 
are  seldom  altogether  absent.  They  are  situated,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  back,  whence  they  radiate  to  the  legs  and  arms.  Not 
uncommonly  one  particular  vertebral  spine  is  tender  to  touch,  and 
is  referred  to  as  the  center  from  which  all  the  shooting  pains 
emanate.  In  women  the  coccyx  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  acute 
suffering,  and  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  nerve  on  tlie  left  side 
is,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  often  selected  for  neuralgic  mani- 
festations. The  heart  is  irritable;  its  action  may  or  may  not  be 
persistently  rapid,  but  it  is  always  subject  to  immediate  accelera- 
tion on  the  least  physical  exertion  or  mental  emotion.  The  pa- 
tient is  uncomfortably  aware  Qf  its  beatings,  but,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  anaemia,  no  murmurs  are  to  be  heard  at  its  orifices. 
Pains  in  the  precordial  region  and  attacks  of  pseudo-angina  are 
common,  and  are  liable  to  produce  a  state  of  extreme  dejection  and 
depression.  The  pulse  is  full,  compressible  and  sometimes  irregu- 
lar. Arterial  throbbing  may  be  visible  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent  as  in  aortic  regurgitation ;  the  pulsations  of  the  transverse 
aortic  arch  in  the  suprasternal  notch  or  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in 
the  epigastrium  may  even  be  so  pronounced  as  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  aneurysm.  Morbid  fears  possess  most  neurasthenics.  Tliese 
may  assume  various  phases,  but  the  most  constant  are  a  dread  of 
being  in  an  enclosed  space — claustrophobia,  or  its  opposite,  a  dread 
of  crossing  an  open  space — agoraphobia.  The  former  is  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  and  often  takes  the  form  of  an  unreasoning 
fear  of  being  taken  ill  in  a  crowded  church  or  theater  from  which 
escape  will  be  impossible. 

The  general  intellectual  condition  is  variable,  but  its  most 
prominent  characteristics  are  loss  of  memory  and  difficulty  of 
mental  concentration.  A  more  or  less  marked  degree  of  amnesia 
is  often  the  first  indication  of  failing  mentation.  The  patient  for- 
gets the  names  of  individuals,  and  has  a  difficulty  in  finding  the 
proper  words  to  describe  familiar  objects.  In  writing,  he  mis- 
spells his  words  and  expresses  himself  badly.  The  effort  of  con- 
versation or  writing  soon  becomes,  like  every  other  effort  he 
makes,  followed  by  profound  exhaustion.  With  these  defects 
there  come  to  be  associated  vacillation  of  purpose,  feebleness  of 
volition,  and  failure  of  initiative.  All  interest  is  lost  in  the  affairs 
of  every-day  life,  and  the  patient  possesses  neither  energy  nor  will 
force  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  concentration  of  his  feeble 
powers  of  attention  on  his  own  forlorn  state,  or  from  the  exercise 
of  his  faulty  and  capricious  judgment  on  the  means  which  he 
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deems  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  energ>'.  He 
often  sees  no  way  out  of  his  miseries  but  in  an  appeal  to  suicide, 
but,  except  there  be  a  hereditan'  tendency  to  insanity',  he  seldom 
puts  his  oft-proclaimed  purpose  into  execution. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  depends  largely  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  the  patient.  When  the  cause  is 
overwork,  a  suitable  hoh'day  will  probably  speedily  bring  about 
recovery.  But  in  many  instances  a  relapse  occurs  soon  after  a 
letum  to  the  usual  routine  of  every-day  life,  and  in  such,  though 
old  age  may  be  attained,  there  is  risk  of  more  or  less  permanent 
invalidism.  There  is,  moreover,  always  a  danger  that  the  failure 
of  repeated  attempts  to  effect  a  recovery  may  tempt  the  patient 
to  find  relief  to  his  symptoms  in  an  appeal  to  morphine  or  chloral 
for  the  cure  of  his  insomnia,  to  cocaine  or  some  other  of  the 
numerous  analgesic  drugs  for  the  mitigation  of  his  pain,  or  to 
alcohol  for  an  escape  from  his  overmastering  depression  and  lan- 
guor. If  an  illegitimate  indulgence  in  any  of  these  is  permitted, 
either  by  the  w- ell-meant  but  injudicious  advice  of  friends,  or  by 
the  weak-kneed  indifference  of  the  doctor,  or  by  the  yielding  of 
the  patient  himself  to  the  temptation  they  constantly  set  before 
him,  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  hopeless  slave  to  narcotics 
or  stimulants,  or  both,  is  a  serious  contingency  which  must  ever 
be  kept  steadfastly  before  the  prognostic  eye. 

There  is  one  variety  of  the  disorder  which,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
developments,  comes  rather  within  the  domain  of  surgery  than 
medicine,  to  which  short  reference  must  be  made  in  order  to  make 
the  picture  complete.  It  bears  all  the  stigmata  of  ordinary  neu- 
rasthenia, but  it  possesses  this  important  characteristic  that  it  is 
initiated  by  an  injury  or  shock,  and  can  therefore  be  referred  to 
a  definite  cause.  A  railway  or  other  accident  which  causes  grave 
concussion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  the  most  frequent  form 
of  antecedent  injury,  and  though  in  many  instances  the  evidences 
of  nervous  breakdown  ensue  immediatelv  after,  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  commonly  an  interval,  varying  from  a  day  to  several 
weeks,  in  which  the  patient  is  apparently  perfectly  well,  inter- 
venes between  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  and  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  nervous  symptoms.  The  patient  may  at  first  be  dazed 
and  stupid,  but  without  complete  oblivion  as  to  what  has  taken 
place,  or  he  may  be  restless  and  hysterical. 

lie  then  either  immediately  glides  into  neurasthenia  or  rapidly 
regains  his  normal  composure  for  the  time  being,  but  subsequently 
develops  the  usual  signs  of  nervous  prostration  and  instability. 
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These  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  the  idiopathic 
affection,  but  general  paresis  is  often  more  marked,  and  localized 
monoplegias,  mostly  affecting  the  lower  limbs,  are  not  unusual. 
Hysterio-epilepsy  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  sequel  in  traumatic  cases, 
but  though  not  unknown  elsewhere,  it  is  comparatively  rare  out- 
side of  France. 

The  sequential  dangers  to  be  feared  after  neurasthenia  arc 
mostly  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  Hysteria  in  women  and 
hypochondriasis  in  men  are  the  most  frequent  complications,  and, 
when  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental  disease,  the  neu- 
rasthenic attack  may  prove  to  be  the  first  step  downward  in  the 
direction  of  insanity.  A  concussion  or  jar  severe  enough  to  pro- 
duce neurasthenia,  but  unaccompanied  by  apparent  tissue  lesion, 
has  frequently  proved  the  starting  point  of  various  forms  of  cere^ 
bral  and  spinal  sclerosis. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  sometimes  supervenes  on  neurasthenia, 
and  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
between  these  two  disorders  are,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
suggested  by  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  symptoms  common  to 
both  of  them. 

As  regards  prognosis,  the  majority  of  cases  ultimately  recover, 
and  even  when  complete  restoration  of  health  is  not  achieved,  life 
itself  is  rarely  threatened.  Inveterate  cases  may  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  patient's  career  is  ultimately  terminated  by  an 
incurable  melancholia  or  dementia,  but  even  after  the  continuance 
of  complete  disability  over  a  period  of  years,  a  striking  event  in  the 
patient's  life,  such  as  a  sudden  and  unexpected  accession  of  for- 
tune, may  speedily  dissipate  the  symptoms  from  which  he  has  so 
long  suffered,  and  he  may  recover  the  full  usefulness  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  existence.  Unfortunately,  even  after  recovery  has 
taken  place,  relapses  are  so  liable  to  follow  that  the  possibility  of 
permanent  cure  must  always  be  stated  in  terms  of  guarded  cir- 
cumspection. The  outlook  is  most  favorable  when  the  patient  is 
in  comfortable  worldly  circumstances,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  secure 
the  rest,  change  of  scene,  and  other  appropriate  addenda  of  treat- 
ment without  attendant  worry  as  to  ways  and  means. 

In  well-marked  cases  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis, 
but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  co-exis- 
tence of  organic  disease.  Neurasthenia  merges  almost  impercep- 
tibly into  other  morbid  groups,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
definite  boundary  line  between  it  and  such  closely  allied  conditions 
as  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis.     Examination  of  the  urine  and  of 
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the  fundus  oculi  should  never  be  omitted  so  as  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  overlooking  structural  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
or  of  the  kidneys,  in  many  of  which  the  early  stages  present  symp- 
toms of  a  distinctly  neurasthenic  type. 

The  resemblance  to  Graves'  disease  is  so  great  that  certain  diag- 
nosis may,  for  a  time,  be  impossible,  but  a  persistent  pulse  of  120 
or  more,  accompanied  by  vaso-motor  disturbances,  is  distinctly 
in  favor  of  early  exophthalmic  goitre,  whereas  the  existence  of 
morbid  fears,  especially  of  claustrophobia  or  agoraphobia,  is  an 
equally  strong  argument  in  favor  of  neurasthenia.  The  neuras- 
thenic is  not  emotional  to  the  like  degree  as  the  hysteric,  nor  does 
he  crave  in  the  same  way  for  sympathy.  In  traumatic  cases  it  is 
always  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  malingering 
or  deliberate  simulation,  especially  when  questions  of  compensa- 
tion are  in  the  balance. 

As  regards  treatment,  rest  is  the  first  and  obvious  indication, 
and  it  must  always  be  both  mental  and  physical.  Its  power  for 
good  is  intensified  by  the  moral  effect  exercised  on  the  patient  by 
his  physician  and  his  surroundings.  His  enfeebled  will-power 
is  keenly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  his  environment,  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  nursing  home  the  medical  attendant  has  great  op- 
portunities for  diverting  his  patient's  mind  from  its  usual  gloomy 
and  introspective  imaginings  by  judicious  management  and  by 
recourse  to  the  various  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  restore  his  energies  and  lost  courage.  In  mild 
cases  the  requisite  amount  of  variety  and  rest  may  be  got  from  a 
sea  voyage,  a  trip  abroad,  or  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings 
at  home ;  but  no  routine  method  is  universally  applicable,  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  breakdown  has  gone  too  far  to  leave  suffi- 
cient energy  for  the  enjoyment  of  either  travel  or  recreation. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  course  of  Weir-Mitchell  treatment 
will  yield  the  best  results.  The  essentials  of  this  method  are  con- 
tinuous rest,  enforced  feeding,  and  massage,  and  those  require  to 
be  maintained  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks  if  a  permanent 
benefit  is  to  be  achieved.  Electricity  is  often  of  signal  service  as 
an  addition  to  the  other  details  of  a  rest  cure.  Its  success  is  per- 
haps mostly  due  to  its  suggestive  influence  on  the  patient's  mind, 
but  it  also  undoubtedly  promotes  metabolism,  stimulates  muscu- 
lar activity,  and  exerts  a  soothing  and  pleasant  influence  on  the 
nervous  system.  When  the  rest  cure  is  finished,  the  improve- 
ment gained  will  be  made  more  lasting  if  the  patient  pays  a  short 
visit  to  the  country,  seaside,  or  a  suitable  spa  before  re-entering 
the  field  of  his  daily  labor.     Though  drugs  play  a  secondary  part, 
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they  ought  not  to  be  wholly  neglected.  When  there  is  much  rest- 
lessness, and  particularly  when  sleep  at  night  is  broken,  the  bro- 
mides in  suitable  doses  will  be  found  of  advantage.  It  is  often  a 
successful  plan  to  order  one  or  other  of  them  in  combination  with 
arsenic  or  strychnine  during  the  day,  and,  should  insonmia  still 
persist,  to  provide  for  it  separately  by  20  gr.  of  sulphonal,  trional, 
or  chloralamide,  or  5  gr.  of  chloralose  at  bedtime.  As  soon  as 
the  sleep  habit  has  been  re-established  the  hypnotic  should  be 
dropped,  and  on  disappearance  of  the  restlessness  the  bromides 
also  may  be  withdrawn.  When  the  simple  hypnotics  fail  to  induce 
refreshing  sleep  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  narcotics  arises. 
Much  has  been  written  against  the  use  of  morphine,  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  creating  an  unconquerable  habit,  but  if  care  is  taken 
not  to  extend  its  employment  beyond  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  small  doses,  given  hypo- 
dermically  on  successive  nights,  will  have  the  desired  effect  with- 
out the  least  subsequent  risk  of  habitual  dependence  on  its  in- 
fluence. If  anaemia  is  present  iron  in  one  of  its  milder  prepara- 
tions should  be  administered ;  and  when  vasomotor  instability  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  there  is  no  drug  which  exerts  a  better  steady- 
ing influence  on  the  circulation  than  ichthyol.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  5  gr.  to  10  gr.,  and  is  often  usefully  combined 
with  cannabis  indica  and  one  or  other  of  the  nerve  tonics.  A 
combination  of  5  gr.  of  ichthyol,  5  gr.  of  reduced  iron,  1-40  gr. 
of  arsenious  acid,  and  1-3  gr.  of  extract  of  cannabis  indica  will 
be  found  to  meet  successfully  the  requirements  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases.  As  soon  as  the  digestion  is  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  it,  codliver  oil  should  be  added  to  the  daily  regimen.  It  is 
best  given  in  one  dose  of  half  an  ounce  at  bedtime,  and  it  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  a  like  quantity  of  maltine. 

The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  a  simple  aperient,  if 
such  be  required,  and  the  activity  of  the  liver  will  be  promoted 
by  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill.  When  there  is  much 
discomfort  from  flatulence  valerian  fulfils  a  useful  role;  its  nau- 
seous taste  may  best  be  obviated  by  choosing  the  zinc  salt  and 
giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  capsule.  If  headaches  are  severe 
and  persistent  they  will  be  relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  one  of  the 
numerous  analgesics  so  much  in  vogue  nowadays.  The  most  de- 
pendable is  probably  antifebrin,  which  should  be  ordered  in  doses 
of  not  less  than  5  gr.  Alcohol  must  always  be  used  sparingly,  if 
at  all.  A  tumblerful  of  well-matured  stout  taken  witli  luncheon 
is  often  enjoyed,  but  in  many  cases  a  light  Burgundy  or  claret  is 
preferred,  and  agrees  better.     In  traumatic  cases,  if  there  is  much 
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complaint  of  spinal  tenderness,  the  use  of  a  Paquelin  cautery  often 
affords  marked  relief  to  the  pain. 

Measures  of  prophylaxis  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Children 
born  of  neuropathic  parents  should  be  safeguarded  from  the  risks 
of  their  heredity  by  strengthening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  energy 
and  resistance  of  their  nervous  centers.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  employing  every  hygienic  means,  during  their  developmental 
period,  to  ensure  such  a  physical  and  moral  education  as  shall 
substitute  an  acquired  stable  individual  habit  for  an  inborn  un- 
table  tendency  without  risk  of  over-pressure.  An  adult  who  has 
once  suffered  from  neurasthenia  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  recurrent  attacks  by  careful  regulation  of  his  daily  habits  of 
life. 

He  must  arrange  his  work  so  as  to  avoid  undue  fatigue.  He 
should  have  long  nights  in  bed,  observe  regularity  in  regard  to  his 
meals  and  exercise,  and  make  a  point  of  seeking  periodically  a 
short  respite  from  the  daily  routine  of  duty  by  a  change  of  scene 
and  surroundings.  He  ought  to  decline  all  responsibilities  in- 
volving prolonged  worry  or  anxiety,  and  every  slight  ailment 
should  be  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  strain  on  his  nervous  system. — From  "The  Medical 
Examiner  and  Practitioner,"  March,  1904. 


Preparing  Clams  for  Food  Purposes. — In  the  coast  districts 
of  many  countries  clams  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  to  a  large 
degree,  especially  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  has  now  been  shown 
that  these  common  clams,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  finest  oysters, 
are  occasionally  infested  with  typhus  bacilli,  and  are  therefore  very 
dangerous.  If  they  are  cooked  at  all,  it  is  in  most  cases  done  sa 
superficially  that  the  bacteria  are  not  killed  thereby.  The  method, 
especially,  of  placing  the  nets  containing  clams  for  a  short  time  in 
hot  water  is  not  sufficient.  Doctor  Klein,  the  bacteriologist,  has 
demonstrated  that  this  nutritious  food  can  be  entirely  freed  from 
deleterious  additions  by  cooking  it  for  a  longer  time.  Clams  should 
ahvays  be  boiled  in  steam.  If  three  layers  of  them  are  cooked  by 
steam  at  the  same  time,  ten  minutes  are  sufficient  for  the  lower 
layer  and  fifteen  for  the  two  others.  Bacteriological  investigation 
has  demonstrated  that  after  steaming  clams  for  the  length  of  time 
mentioned,  no  living  bacteria,  introduced  into  them  before,  were 
found.  Steaming  clams  is  far  superior  to  boiling  them  in  water. — 
Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  January 
26,  100.1. 


POISONING  OF  ENGLISH  BEER  AND  FOOD. 


(From  United  States  Consul  Smyth,  Tunstall,  England — Cotisular 

Reports  for  May.) 


We  are  just  now  having  an  echo  in  the  courts  of  the  epidemic  of 
poisoning  which  broke  out  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  four  years 
ago,  and  which  was  subsequently  traced  to  arsenical  contamination 
of  beer.  Many  deaths  occurred  at  the  time  and  so  great  was  the 
sensation  produced  that  the  government  was  forced  to  step  in  and 
appoint  a  commission  of  experts  with  instructions  and  full  powers 
to  tap  every  source  of  information  available  with  a  view  of  lo- 
cating the  responsibility.  This  was  done  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  as  the  report  issued  in  the  form  of  "blue  books"  unmis- 
tal^ably  shows. 

The  head  of  this  commission  was  Lord  Kelvin,  well  known  in 
the  scientific  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  associated 
with  him  were  some  of  the  cleverest  analysts  and  toxicologists  in 
the  country. 

In  the  present  case  judgment  has  been  entered  against  the  de- 
fendants, but  the  question  of  damages  is  still  in  abeyance. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  FROM  PYRITES. 

Messrs.  Bostock  &  Co.,  plaintiffs,  were  manufacturers  of  glu- 
cose, or  "invert"  sugar,  at  Liverpool  and  had  a  large  trade  with 
brewers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  for  that  product.  Messrs. 
John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  of  Hunslet,  Leeds,  defendants,  had  a  con- 
tract to  supply  the  plaintiffs  with  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  brewing  sugar. 

The  analytical  tests  showed  that  this  acid  was  impure,  inasmuch 
as  it  contained  arsenic  in  such  quantities  that  the  wort  was  poi- 
soned and  the  ultimate  brew  rendered  unfit  and  unsafe  for  human 
consumption.  When  this  fact  became  known,  Messrs.  Bostock  & 
Co.  lost  their  trade  and  were  eventually  forced  into  liquidation. 
They  sued  for  £300,000  ($1,460,000)  damages  for  violation  of 
contract,  alleging  that  the  defendants  supplied  them  with  an  im- 
pure acid  made  from  pyrites,  when  the  conditions  of  their  contract 
required  them  to  provide  a  pure,  commercial  acid  made  from  brim- 
stone. The  defendants  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  using  this  acid  in  the  preparation  of  glucose  for 
brewing  purposes,  and  stated  that  in  this  country  pyrites  had  for 
nearly  thirty  years  superseded  the  use  of  brimstone  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid. 
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Pyrites,  I  may  add,  are  imported  chiefly  from  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  watched  with  great  interest,  par- 
ticularly by  the  brewers.  The  evidence  of  the  public  analyst  for 
Liverpool  was  one  of  the  sensational  features  of  the  trial.  He  de- 
clared that  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  acid 
supplied  to  Messrs  Bostock  &  Co.  to  kill  a  million  people  a  week. 
This  showed  that  the  discovery  was  made  none  too  soon.  Had  the 
analysts  failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  physicians  in  determining 
their  diagnoses,  the  consequences  to  beer  consumers  in  the  districts 
named  would  have  been  very  little  short  of  appalling. 

ADULTERATION  OF  ENGLISH   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

AH  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  are  focused  on 
the  vital  question  of  food  and  drink  adulteration,  as  indicating  the 
remarkable  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  check  the  evil 
by  legislation  and  by  a  system  of  espionage  on  the  part  of  inspec- 
tors and  experts  that  has  been  attended  by  very  poor  results  so  far. 
English  ale— commonly  called  beer — was  from  time  immemorial 
associated  in  people's  minds  with  the  highest  standards  of  purity 
in  fermented  drink;  but  its  purity  has  been  questioned,  and  the 
effects  of  this  questioning  are  not  likely  to  fade  away  as  long  as 
the  present  generation  remains. 

When  the  real  cause  of  the  epidemic  became  known  the  beer 
drinkers  in  many  districts  were  seized  with  panic  and  adopted 
whisky  or  gin  as  a  substitute ;  brewing  stocks  fell,  and  botli  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  had  to  suffer  from  the  general  excitement  and 
alarm. 

ARSENIATED  GLUCOSE  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic,  as  arsenious  oxide,  discovered  in  sam- 
ples of  Bostock  glucose  taken  from  the  breweries  varied  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  many  cases  was  very  large.  The  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Delepine,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  showed  1.05  to  6.6 
grains  per  pound ;  that  by  Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones,  public  analyst  of 
Staffordshire  (i  sample),  1.6  grains  per  pound;  while  Professor 
Campbell  Brown,  University  College,  Liverpool,  examined  a  sam- 
ple that  contained  a  percentage  equal  to  9.17  grains  per  pound. 
Samples  of  "invert"  sugar  manufactured  by  the  same  firm  and 
taken  from  the  breweries  showed  quantities  of  arsenic  in  relatively 
large  proportions,  some  of  these  as  high  as  4.34  grains  per  pound. 
The  examination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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these  sugars — that  is  to  say,  glucose  or  **invert" — showed  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  percentage  of  arsenious  oxide,  the  quantity  pres- 
ent in  some  samples  running  as  high  as  2.06  per  cent.  This  acid 
was  made  from  pyrites  and  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Sons  to  Messrs.  Bostock  &  Co.  from  February  until  November  in 
one  year. 

ANALYTICAL  TESTS  OF  BEER  SAMPLES. 

The  analysis  of  some  samples  of  beer  brewed  from  these  sugars 
brought  out  startling  revelations.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  ran  as 
high  as  1.5  grains  per  gallon,  while  in  one  case  it  reached  3  grains 
per  gallon.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  room  left  to 
wonder  at  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  among  the  masses  of  the  two 
greatest  industrial  districts  in  England,  when  its  causes  and  its 
pathology  have  been  so  clearly  and  firmly  established.  While  no 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  o£  people  affected  could  be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  generally  presumed  that  10,000  would  be  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Before  the  pathology  of  the  epidemic  had  been  thoroughly  un- 
derstood hundreds  of  cases  were  treated  as  **chronic  alcoholism," 
"cirrhosis  of  the  liver,"  and  various  aggravated  types  of  neuritis. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  local  practitioner  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  to  a  morbid  condition  found  in  many 
Manchester  beer  drinkers  known  as  the  ''alcoholic  heart." 

CONTAMINATED   TABLE   SIRUPS. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  arsenic  in  the  brewing  sugar  of 
Messrs.  Bostock  &  Co.  the  government  inspectors  found  that  the 
firm  was  about  to  place  upon  the  market  a  new  product  in  the  form 
of  a  "table  sirup/'  made  from  sugar  "inverted"  by  Nicholson's  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  sirup  was  put  up  in  two-pound  tins,  a  large 
quantity  of  which  had  been  sent  to  retail  traders  as  trial  samples. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  sirup  became  solidified  in  the  tins, 
through  some  accident  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  all  were 
returned.  The  analysis  of  Doctor  McGowan,  one  of  the  experts  to 
the  commission,  showed  i  grain  of  arsenic  to  each  pound  of  this 
sirup.  The  whole  stock,  amounting  to  14  tons,  was  thereupon  de- 
stroyed. ARSENICAL  CONTAMINATION  OF  MALT. 

In  several  instances  it  was  found  that  beer  manufactured  by 
brewers  using  glucose,  or  ''invert,"  other  than  Bostock's,  con- 
tained arsenic.  Tliis  led  to  closer  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
experts,  which  resulted  in  tracing  the  contamination  to  the  malt 
kiln  where  gas  coke  was  used  as  fuel.  The  economy  of  the  latter 
as  a  substitute  for  oven  coke,  or  "picked"  anthracite,  led  to  its  use 
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bv  maltsters  in  the  remote  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  other  coun- 
ties.  The  arsenic  in  the  fumes  of  the  gas  coke  was  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  malt,  deposited  on  the  grain,  and  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  fermenting  tub.  The  method  of  treating 
malt  in  these  kilns  was  primitive  and  careless ;  in  the  brushing  or 
cleansing  process,  which  is  an  important  feature  of  malt  prepara- 
tion, this  is  especially  true.  In  defense  of  these  methods,  it  was 
argued  that  malt  treated  in  this  manner  derives  a  certain  flavor, 
which  is  imparted  to  the  beer  and  is  very  much  appreciated  by  con- 
sumers. Admitting  this,  and  ruling  out  the  use  of  gas  coke,  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  fumes  of  the  fire  might  be  advan- 
tageously passed  through  a  screen  of  lime  at  the  exit,  so  that  the 
arsenic  passed  off  in  combustion  might  be  taken  up  and  the  malt 
thus  protected  against  contamination.  A  number  of  experiments  in 
this  direction  are  now  in  progress  where  the  reconstruction  of  the 
kilns  becomes  a  matter  of  impossibility  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  All  the  leading  brewers  in  this  country  now  manufacture 
their  own  malt. 

ADULTER.\TION  OF   FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Incidentally,  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  w^as  directed  to 
the  subject  of  arsenical  contamination  of  certain  food  products 
and  its  effect  upon  the  public  health.  The  dangers  from  this  source 
through  preservatives,  mineral  colonng  matters,  etc.,  are  pointed 
out  and  the  people  are  admonished  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
them.  Coal-tar  products,  caramel,  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates, 
boric  acid  and  borates,  yeast  foods,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  iron 
oxides,  and  glycerin  are  specially  scheduled  under  this  head. 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  so  much  exposed  to  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  food  adulteration  as  England  is  to-day. 
This  is  the  result  of  sweeping  changes  in  the  agricultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  which  have  taken  place  concurrently 
with  the  steady  increase  in  population  and  the  enormous  demand 
for  food  supplies  from  outside  sources.  Nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  contributes  its  quota,  while  the  science  and  resources  of 
chemistry  are  being  constantly  ransacked  to  supply  us  with  some 
new  and  subtle  product  as  a  substitute  for  food,  or  the  real  thing 
itself,  patented  by  the  law  and  promulgated  by  the  press  through 
advertisements.  We  have  reached  that  stage  w^hen  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  when  we  sit  down  to  a  meal,  to  tell  where  our  food 
comes  from  or  what  it  contains ;  we  take  some  of  it,  as  we  do  medi- 
cine, and  wait  for  results.  London  gets  the  best  of  everything;  the 
poor  provincial  has  to  take  w^hat  is  left — the  adulterated  residue ; 
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the  jams,  marmalades,  sirups,  confectionery,  etc.,  contain  glucose 
or  cheap  sugars,  "inverted"  or  otherwise,  which  have  their  propor- 
tions of  arsenic.  The  milk  is  either  sterilized  bv  air  or  neutralized 
by  water,  while  the  potted  creams,  which  are  now  the  fashion,  are 
preserved  like  the  sweets  and  fall  into  the  same  category.  Even 
vinegar  has  not  escaped,  for  here  again  the  sulphuric  acid  figures 
in  the  ''conversion"  of  the  grain. 

SUGAR  AND  SAUSAGE. 

Demerara  sugar,  that  innocent  product  of  the  colonies,  has  been 
found  in  an  arseniated  state  from v the  practice  of  using  phosphoric 
acid  or  chloride  of  tin  to  give  it  a  "bloom,"  and  sausage-makers 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  coloring  their  links  with  iron  oxides 
that  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  living  tissues. 

ENGLISH  COFFEE. 

Coffee  is  made  up  largely  of  chicory,  which  comes  from  Bel- 
gium, where  the  roots  are  dried  in  kilns  heated  by  coke,  and,  like 
malt,  exposed  to  the  toxic  products  of  combustion.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  every  American  who  has  traveled  in  England  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  a  cup  of  pure  coffee  is  absolutely  un- 
obtainable in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  hotels  in  the 
country.  Either  as  a  food  product  or  a  stimulant,  chicory  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  inferior  to  coffee ;  yet  the  mixture  is  everywhere  per- 
mitted and  even  sanctioned  by  law.  An  abominable  compound  of 
this  nature  is  sold  in  the  shops,  while,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  an  act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  adulteration  of 
food,  the  printed  paper  on  the  tin  tells  you  what  it  is. 

AMERICAN    FOOD   PRODUCTS   ABROAD. 

As  far  as  American  food  products  are  concerned,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  cry  that  was  raised  against  them  a  few 
years  ago  has  entirely  subsided  and  their  position  in  the  market  is 
now  stronger  than  ever.  In  the  case  of  American  glucose,  which  is 
largely  imported  into  England,  not  a  single  objection  was  raised 
by  Lord  Kelvin's  commission.  It  stood  the  tests  of  the  analysts  in 
ever}  instance  where  its  purity  was  brought  into  question,  while 
samples  of  the  German  article  were  found  to  contain  slight  traces 
of  arsenic.  I  attribute  our  position  in  the  food  market,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  free  hand  given  to  our  agricultural  depart- 
ment and  the  system  of  inspections  which  the  latter  has  adc^ted 
and  is  carrying  out  with  great  success. 

Wm.  p.  Smyth^  CoftsuL 

TuNSTALL,  England,  February  20,  1904. 
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Sanitarian,  June,  1904. 


BURIED  ALIVE — ^THE  CORONER's  OFFICE. 


Exulting  in  the  apparently  good  riddance,  the  Governor  having 
signed  the  bill  abolishing  the  coroner's  office,  The  Sanitarian 
and  the  medical  profession  of  the  city  generally,  all  too  soon,  a 
month  ago  wrote  obituaries  of  the  office.  Being  a  city  bill,  how- 
ever, it  required  submission  to  the  Mayor  and  his  approval  before 
it  could  become  a  law.  Wholly  regardless  of  the  obituaries  the 
Mayor  has  since  sat  upon  it — a  la  **crowner's  quest."  The  still 
would-be  coroners  adduced  testimony  to  their  good  office  in  con- 
trast with  the  contradictory  opinions  expressed  concerning  the 
proposed  new  measure,  insomuch  that  the  Mayor  disapproved 
the  bill,  and  it  is  buried — the  coroner's  office  still  lives. 


mortality  and  morbidity  reports  and  reviews. 


Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart,  the  distinguished  surgeon  and 
sanitarian,  died  at  his  home  in  London,  April  18,  1904. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hos- 
pital, London,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgeons.  But 
he  was  more  distinguished  as  sanitarian  than  surgeon,  particularly 
with  regard  to  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity" — the  sub- 
ject of  a  treatise  by  him  first  published  in  1886.  Revised  and  en- 
larged (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York)  1902. 
The  earlier  edition  seemed  to  encourage  the  propagandists  of  veg- 
etarianism, in  so  much  that  they  claimed  him  as  a  disciple.   The 
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later  edition,  however,  is  explicit  in  this  regard ;  exposes  the  falla- 
cies of  the  vegetarians,  so  called,  advocates  mixed  diet,  points  out 
.the  errors  and  excesses  in  diet  as  the  fruitful  sources  of  disease 
and  short  life. 

Sir  Henry  was  born  in  Framingham,  Suffolk,  August  6,  1820. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  College,  London, 
where  he  won  honors.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1899.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  scientific  and  surgical 
subjects  w^hich  are  generally  accepted  as  authoritative,  and  wrote 
two  novels,  "Charley  Kingston's  Aunt'*  and  **A11  But."  He  was 
known  also  as  a  painter  of  ability  and  a  deep  student  of  astronomy. 


State  of  New  York. — Monthly  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Health,  for  March,  1904,  7,738,000:  Total  number  of  deaths,  14,- 
308;  annual  death  rate,  21.7;  deaths  under  i  year,  2,116;  deaths 
I  to  5  years,  1,123 ;  deaths  at  70  years  and  over,  2,828 ;  deaths  from 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  105;  typhoid  fever,  163;  malarial  dis- 
eases, 10;  smallpox,  i;  scarlet  fever,  52;  measles,  168;  erysipelas, 
73 ;  whooping-cough,  50;  croup  and  diphtheria,  252 ;  diarrheal  dis- 
eases, 182;  consumption,  1,432;  pneumonia,  2,011;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  pneumonia,  1,072 ;  puerperal  diseases,  144 ; 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (not  acute  diarrhea),  757;  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  system,  1,040;  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system,  1,458;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  1,449;  cancer,  492; 
accidents  and  violence,  619;  old  age,  660;  general  diseases  not 
epidemic  (except  consumption  and  cancer),  572;  unclassified, 
1,442. 

The'largest  number  of  deaths  ever  recorded  in  one  month  in  this 
State.  In  twenty  years  covered  by  our  records  there  have  been 
fourteen  months  only  in  which  the  reported  number  of  deaths  has 
exceeded  12,000,  and  four  times  only  has  the  monthly  mortality 
reached  13,000;  these  were  in  January,  1890  and  1892;  April, 
1891,  and  July,  1892.  July  is  uniformly  the  month  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occur,  and  ordinarily  there  are  between 
11,000  and  12,000  deaths  in  July  every  year.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  periods  of  phenomenal  mortality,  when  the  number  of 
deaths  rises  far  above  the  ordinary  for  the  month,  occur  in  the 
winter  or  spring  months.  These  extraordinary  increases  are  main- 
ly due  to  deaths  from  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  which  cause  a  far 
larger  element  of  variability  in  mortality  than  do  the  diarrheal 
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diseases  of  midsummer.  In  the  years  1890  to  1893,  in  which  the 
great  monthly  mortaHties  occurred  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  the  deaths  from  acute  respiratory  diseases  for  the  year, 
rose  from  less  than  14,000  of  preceding  years  to  between  18,000 
and  20,000  deaths  for  the  year,  mortalities  which  have  hardly  ever 
since  been  reached.  No  other  causes  or  groups  of  causes  of  death 
have  shown  anything  like  this  variation. 

New  York  City,  3,838,024. — Total  number  of  deaths,  March, 
7,684 — annual  death  rate  23.6:  Borough  of  Manhattan,  1,940,121 ; 
deaths,  4,413 — death  rate,  26.0.  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  294,939; 
deaths,  530 — 21.2.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1,334,952;  deaths,  2,345 
— 20.6.  Borough  of  Queens,  193,494;  deaths,  257 — 16.6.  Borough 
of  Richmond,  74,518;  deaths,  139 — 22.2. 

Infectious  Diseases  and  Deaths  for 

Week  ended  April  30.  Week  ended  May  7. 

Cases.        Deaths.        Cases.        Deaths. 

Measles i»398  46  1,836  39 

Diphtheria  and  croup  . . .  409  62  382  40 

Scarlet  fever 419  26  391  23 

Smallpox 6  ...  i 

Chickenpox 44  ...  78 

Tuberculosis   490  199  41 1  197 

Typhoid  fever 40  6  18  8 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis.  30  70  ...  yj 

Totals 2,756  409  3,117  384 

Colorado. — Denver,  175,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths, 
305 — ^42  under  5  years;  premature  and  still  births,  10;  death  rate, 
per  annum,  20.89.  Deaths  from  phthisis,  68 — "61  contracted  else- 
where"; typhoid  fever,  3  cases,  3  deaths;  smallpox,  20  cases; 
chickenpox,  i  case;  diphtheria,  32  cases,  2  deaths;  scarlet  fever, 
50  cases,  3  deaths;  measles,  180  cases,  4  deaths;  erysipelas,  18 
cases,  2  deaths;  deaths  from  heart  diseases,  10;  pneumonia,  65; 
broncho-pneumonia,  5 ;  nephritis,  1 1 ;  cancer,  9. 

Connecticut. — Bulletin  for  March:  Deaths,  1,517 — 130  more 
than  in  February  and  96  more  than  in  March  of  last  year,  and  115 
more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  March  for  the  five 
years  preceding. 
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1904.  1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.  1899. 

January   1,439  1,420  1,172  1,439  ^367  ^565 

February 1,387  1,303  1,124  1,381  1,261  1,192 

March 1,517  1,421  1,239  i>44^  ^^^gi  1,221 


Total  1st  quarter. 4,343     4,144     3,535     4,261     4,319    3,978 

■ 

The  death-rate  was  19.3  for  the  large  towns,  for  the  small  towns 
19. 1,  and  for  the  whole  State  19.2. 

The  deaths  reported  from  infectious  diseases,  including  diarr- 
heal, were  353,  being  23.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported :  Measles,  844  in  57  towns; 
scarlet  fever,  191  in  47  towns;  diphtheria  and  croup,  93  in  26 
towns;  whooping-cough,  55  in  8  towns;  typhoid  fever,  31  in  17 
towns ;  consumption,  29  in  11  towns. 

Annual  Report,  1903:  The  mortality  was  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Partly  ascribed  to  increase  of  population,  but  chief- 
ly to  greater  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  August  31,  1902 :  Total  deaths  in 
the  State,  14,248;  for  the  corresponding  period,  1903,  15,338.  Tab- 
ular statistics  and  diagrams  show  the  relative  prevalence  of  the 
infectious  diseases  and  ratios  of  mortality  severally,  for  the  two 
periods.  From  tuberculosis,  however,  there  is  a  continued  reduc- 
tion, proportional  with  the  increase  of  preventive  measures;  per- 
centage of  deaths  to  total  mortality,  9.34.  The  admirably  situated 
sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  in  New  Haven 
County,  now  approaching  completion,  is  described  with  illustra- 
tions. 

The  reports  of  the  county  health  officers  throughout  the  State 
are  eminently  creditable  to  the  service. 

The  death  rate  of  the  total  registered  mortality  of  the  year,  exclu- 
sive of  still  births,  was  15.2  per  i,ooo  of  living  population — 940,- 
785.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  July ;  the  smallest  in  June. 

District  of  Columbia,  300,902 — 91,603  colored.  Report  for 
the  week  ended  May  7:  Deaths,  117,  as  against  104  during  the 
previous  week  and  102  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1903. 
Of  the  deaths  last  week  70  were  among  the  white  inhabitants  and 
47  among  the  colored,  which  represent  a  death  rate  of  17.4  and 
26.7,  respectively ;  20.2  as  compared  with  18.7  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  17.9  for  the  previous  week.  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  responsible  for  the  mortality  of  last  week  were 
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pulmonary  consumption,  20 ;  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  10 ;  diseases 
of  the  heart,  9;  pneumonia,  11 ;  cancer,  5,  and  apoplexy,  4.  There 
were  3  suicides  and  i  homicide.  There  was  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  diphtheria,  there  having  been  4  new  cases  reported 
and  4  discharges,  leaving  as  per  last  report  9  cases  under  treat- 
ment, quarantined  in  7  different  premises.  Cases  of  scarlet  fever  in- 
creased by  I,  making  27  cases  in  all  under  quarantine  in  17  differ- 
ent premises.  Eight  new  cases  developed  and  7  were  discharged, 
including  2  by  death.  Typhoid  fever  shows  a  small  increase  of 
cases  over  those  of  last  week — ^viz.,  6  new  cases,  2  discharged, 
leaving  49  cases  in  all  under  treatment. 

Illinois,  Chicago. — Statement  of  mortality  for  the  month  of 
April,  1904,  compared  with  the  preceding  month  and  with  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1903 : 

April,  1904.  March,  1904.  April,  1903. 

Total  deaths,  all  causes 2,486 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  ...  15.68 

By  sexes — 

Males 1431 

Females i>o55 

By  ages — 

Under  i  year 387 

Between  i  and  5  years 156 

Over  60  years 563 

Important  causes  of  death — 

Acute  intestinal  diseases 100 

Apoplexy 70 

Bright's  disease 193 

Bronchitis    100 

Consumption 296 

Cancer   91 

Convulsions   53 

Diphtheria 27 

Heart  diseases 207 

Influenza  13 

Measles    4 

Nervous  diseases 102 

Pneumonia 517 

Scarlet  fever 24 

Smallpox   I 


2,609 

2,628 

15-93 

17.06 

1,564 

1,527 

1.045 

1,101 

430 

435 

176 

333 

573 

505 

96 

99 

79 

54 

157 

147 

93 

131 

332 

283 

97 

82 

61 

67 

31 

47 

181 

169 

18 

20 

2 

70 

112 

141 

621 

604 

18 

32 

0 

9 
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Suicide 32  38  38 

Typhoid  fever 35  34  33 

Violence  (other  than  suicide)  . .  122  114  loi 

Whooping-cough 3  3  40 

With  but  three  exceptions  the  April,  1904,  death  rate  is  among 
the  lowest  on  record.  In  1897  ^^^  ^^^^  was  13.84  per  1,000  of  the 
population;  in  1901  it  was  14.64  and  in  1902  it  was  15.83.  For  the 
previous  ten  years  the  average  annual  rate  had  been  17.31. 

The  2,486  deaths  reported  during  the  month  up  to  the  close  of 
office  hours  April  30  represent  an  annual  rate  of  15.68  per  1,000 — 
or  9.4  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average. 

Mayor  Harrison's  Review,  from  his  Annual  Message,  April, 
1904,  says :  I  have  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  Health  Depart- 
ment than  usual  during  the  year,  and  as  a  result  I  wish  to  bring 
somewhat  fully  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  the  present  status 
of  this  branch  of  my  administration,  the  results  of  its  work  and 
its  effect  upon  the  reputation  of  the  city. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  learn  that,  while  Chicago 
spends  the  least  amount,  per  capita,  for  health  purposes,  it  has 
the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
These  two  assertions  are  based  on  official  reports  of  the  United 
States  Census  Office  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

These  figures  show  Chicago's  death  rate  to  be  20  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  average  of  the  other  ten  cities,  23  per  cent,  lower  than 
Baltimore's,  24  per  cent,  lower  than  Philadelphia's,  32  per  cent, 
lower  than  Boston's,  and  36  per  cent,  lower  than  New  York's. 
They  show  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  health  purposes  to  be 
58  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average,  and  66.6  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  achieving  these  results  the  following  features  of  Health  De- 
partment work  are  regarded  as  important  factors : 

I.  Supervision  and  inspection  of  the  milk  supply,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  giving  Chicago  the  best  milk  and  cream  of  any  large 
city  in  the  country.  The  improvement  in  its  quality  and  conse- 
quent eflfects  on  child  life  are  shown  in  the  statement  that  in  1896 
more  than  one-third  (37  per  cent.)  of  the  samples  examined  in  the 
Municipal  Laboratory  were  found  to  be  below  grade,  and  the 
deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  were  66.6  per  10,000  of 
total  population.  In  1903  only  6.4  per  cent,  were  found  below 
grade,  and  the  children's  deaths  were  44.7  per  10,000 — an  im- 
provement of  83  per  cent,  in  milk  quality  and  a  decrease  of  33 
per  cent,  in  child  mortality. 
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I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  force  available  for  supervision  of  the  milk  supply — which 
includes  the  collection  of  samples  throughout  the  entire  city,  in- 
spection of  dairies,  stores  where  milk  is  sold,  wagons,  utensils,  etc., 
consists  of  six  milk  inspectors,  one  dairy  inspector  and  one  milk 
tester.  The  total  cost  of  this  service  for  the  year  1903,  including 
salaries,  horse  feed,  shoeing,  repairing  of  harness  and  vehicles, 
purchases  of  appliances,  bottles,  chemicals,  apparatus,  etc.,  was 
$8,915.  The  license  fees  paid  into  the  City  Treasury  amounted 
to  $45,647.  Add  to  this  the  sum  of  $7,217,  collected  in  fines  from 
violators  of  the  Milk  Ordinance,  and  the  total  receipts  by  the  city 
through  the  work  of  the  Milk  Division  amount  to  $52,864,  or  $43- 
949  more  than  its  total  cost.  I  beg  to  suggest  to  your  Honorable 
Body  that  some  part,  if  not  every  dollar,  of  this  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  would  be  profitably  employed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  services  of  the  Milk  Division  to  the  work  of  care- 
ful inspection  and  supervision  of  Chicago's  milk  supply  at  the 
points  of  production. 

2.  The  efforts  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine,  especially  with  reference  to  consumption,  diphtheria, 
influenza,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 
In  1893  the  consumption  death  rate  was  18.10  per  10,000  of  popu- 
lation. A  campaign  of  education  in  the  cause  and  restriction  of 
the  disease  was  then  begun,  and  has  been  carried  on  since.  Last 
year  the  death  rate  was  14.04 — a  decrease  of  more  than  one-fifth 
(22.4  per  cent). 

In  1894  the  city  paid  the  penalty  of  previous  years  of  neglected 
vaccination  through  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  which  cost  1,190 
lives  and  an  enormous  loss  in  money.  The  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion has  been  completely  modernized  and  persistently  pushed.  An 
up-to-date  Isolation  Hospital  has  replaced  the  old  **pesthouse," 
and  at  the  close  of  last  year  there  had  been  but  sixty-one  deaths 
from  smallpox  since  1895. 

In  October,  1895,  the  Department  promoted  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  and  assumed  its  treatment  among  the  poor  and 
destitute.  In  that  vear  the  deaths  from  this  disease  amounted  to 
1 1.66  per  10,000  of  population.  Last  year  they  were  only  3.44  per 
10,000 — a  decrease  of  70  per  cent. 

During  the  three  years  previous  to  the  first  appointment  of 
the  present  Commissioner  there  were  4,494  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever — an  average  annual  rate  of  12.86  per  10,000  of  population. 
During  the  last  three  years,  1901-1903,  there  were  only  1,898  such 
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deaths — an  average  annual  rate  of  3.46  per  10,000  and  a  decrease 
of  nearly  three- fourths  (73.1  per  cent.)  in  the  typhoid  mortality. 
The  decrease  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  information  given  to 
the  public  as  to  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  water  supply,  based 
upon  the  daily  chemical  examinations. 

3.  Chicago's  system  of  free  public  baths,  open  throughout  the 
year,  is  also  a  factor  of  public  health.  Alore  than  half  a  million 
men,  women  and  children  were,  during  the  past  year,  afforded 
bathing  facilities  without  charge.  The  Carter  H.  Harrison  bath, 
opened  in  January,  1894,  was  the  first  absolutely  free  municipal 
bath  established  in  the  world. 

Among  other  features  of  the  ten  years'  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  a  first-class  practical 
working  laboratory  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology  and 
diagnosis,  whose  scope  and  volume  of  work  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  100,000  separate  determina- 
tions and  manipulations  are  made  annually  in  the  regular  branches, 
exclusive  of  special  examinations  and  analyses ; 

— the  original  devising  and  subsequent  perfecting  of  a  system 
of  disinfection,  already  widely  copied  elsewhere; 

— the  inauguration  of  medical  school  inspection  in  1896 — the 
second  city  in  the  country  to  make  the  attempt ; 

— the  vast  improvement  in  the  registration  of  vital  statistics 
and  the  certification  of  causes  of  death ; 

— ^the  supervision  of  contagious  diseases  during  life,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  funerals  and  care  of  premises  after  death; 

— and,  above  all,  the  persistent  education  of  the  public  by  cir- 
culars, leaflets,  bulletins,  lectures  and  addresses,  whose  lessons  and 
precepts  are  disseminated  and  emphasized  by  various  civic  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  still  more  widely  by  the  public 
press. 

The  Commissioner  claims  that  the  Chicago  public  is  thus  made 
more  intelligent  on  sanitary  matters  than  is  any  other  commun- 
ity, and  largely  to  this  fact  he  ascribes  the  constantly  increasing 
healthfulness,  the  reducing  death  rates  and  the  lengthening  of 
hum^n  life  in  Chicago — facts  shown  by  the  Department's  figures 
and  corroborated  by  the  official  statistics  of  the  United  States 
authorities. 

Indiana. — The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  says :  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  State 
in  April  as  compared  with  March,  but  not  in  comparison  with  the 
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same  month  last  year.  For  three  consecutive  months  measles  has 
been  the  most  prevalent  disease.  Pneumonia,  which  was  second  in 
prevalence  in  March,  was  fourth  in  April.  The  order  of  prevalence 
was — measles,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tonsillitis,  influ- 
enza, typhoid  fever  and  diarrhoea.  Typhoid  was  more  prevalent 
than  usual,  the  deaths  being  more  than  in  the  same  month  in  the 
three  preceding  years. 

Deaths. — The  total  deaths  numbered  3,322,  rate  15.2.  In  the 
preceding  month  the  rate  was  18.  i  and  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year  12.7.  The  increase  over  April  of  last  year  lies  almost 
entirely  in  the  increase  in  typhoid,  influenza  and  pneumonia. 
Deaths  under  i  year,  532 — 16.9  per  cent,  of  total ;  i  to  5  years, 
250.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis,  385 ;  typhoid,  56 ;  diphtheria,  30 ; 
scarlet  fever,  21;  measles,  40;  whooping-cough,  14;  pneumonia, 
557;  influenza,  72;  cancer,  89;  violence,  134. 

Smallpox. — There  were  reported  260  cases,  in  29  counties, 
with  6  deaths.  In  the  same  month  last  year  590  cases,  in  56  coun- 
ties, and  21  deaths. 

Iowa. — State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  April  reports  out- 
breaks of  infectious  diseases  in  March :  Typhoid  fever  in  Vinton ; 
chickenpox,  Des  Moines;  measles  in  5  localities;  diphtheria  in  5 
localities;  smallpox  in  10  localities;  scarlet  fever  in  24  localities. 
In  February:  Chickenpox,  Spirit  Lake;  measles  in  11  localities; 
diphtheria  in  13  localities;  scarlet  fever  in  31  localities;  smallpox 
in  12  localities. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  317,000 — 84,000  colored.  Report 
for  April,  1904:  Total  deaths,  387  white;  236  colored :  623  deaths 
under  i  year — white,  106;  colored,  51;  i  to  5  years — white,  34; 
colored,  26.  Death  rates:  white,  29.93;  colored,  33.71;  23.58. 
Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  4  white,  2  colored;  pneumonia,  23 
white,  31  colored;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  42  white,  41  colored; 
Bright*s  disease,  29  white,  8  colored;  cancer,  13  white,  5  colored; 
senile  debility,  16  white,  i  colored. 

^Michigan. — The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
ports for  April,  1904,  compared  with  the  preceding  month, 
measles,  smallpox,  intermittent  fever,  inflammation  of  bowels,  re- 
mittent fever,  dysentery  and  cholera  infantum  were  more  prev- 
alent ;  and  influenza,  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  cancer,  erysipelas,  diph- 
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theria,  inflammation  of  brain,  whooping-cough,  meningitis,  mem- 
branous croup  and  puerperal  fever  were  less  prevalent. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  April  in  the  10  years,  1894-1903, 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  were  more  than  usually 
prevalent ;  and  influenza,  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  intermittent  fever, 
erysipelas,  remittent  fever,  cholera  morbus,  inflammation  of  brain, 
whooping-cough,  meningitis,  membranous  croup  and  puerperal 
fever  were  less  than  usually  prevalent.  Meningitis  was  reported 
present  at  9  places ;  whooping-cough  at  20  places ;  diphtheria  at  61 
places;  typhoid  fever  at  76  places;  pneumonia  at  115  places;  scar- 
let fever  at  128  places;  smallpox  at  151  places;  measles  at  171 
places ;  and  consumption  at  260  places. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  returned  to  the  State  Department 
for  the  month  of  April  was  3,212,  or  194  less  than  the  number  reg- 
istered for  the  preceding  month.  The  death  rate  was  15.7,  as  com- 
pared with  a  rate  of  16.0  for  March.  Deaths  under  i  year,  518; 
I  to  4  years,  172;  65  years  and  over,  1,008. 

Deaths  by  causes :  Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  235 ;  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  37 ;  typhoid  fever,  81 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  47 ;  scar- 
let fever,  25;  measles,  27;  whooping-cough,  15;  pneumonia,  302; 
influenza,  104;  cancer,  145;  accidents  and  violence,  184. 

There  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  reported  from  pneumonia  and 
influenza,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis,  240,000.  Report  for  March :  Deaths, 
231 — ^44  under  5  years.  Annual  death  rate,  10.68.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  29 ;  consumption,  23 ;  cancer,  7 ;  organic  heart  dis- 
ease, 12;  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  3;  bronchitis,  7; 
pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  27 ;  Bright's  disease,  10. 

St.  Paul,  185,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  178 — 55  under  5 
years;  death  rate,  11.54.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis,  21 ;  pneumonia, 
25 ;  typhoid  fever,  2 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  12 ;  nephritis,  6 ;  scarlet 
fever,  i ;  cancer,  6. . 

Missouri. — St.  Louis,  645,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths, 
1,174; — 218  under  5  years ;  annual  death  rate,  17.01.  Deaths  from 
measles,  7;  zymotic  diseases,  105;  scarlatina,  7;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  14;  typhoid  fever,  20;  whooping-cough,  5;  erysipelas,  12; 
consumption,  127;  pneumonia,  219;  bronchitis,  51 ;  other  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  37 ;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
85 ;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  56;  cancer,  26. 
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New  Hampshire. — The  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for 
April  reports  the  work  of  the  Food  Laboratory,  H.  E.  Barnard, 
chemist ; 

Of  290  articles  examined,  139  were  adulterated,  or  varied  from 
the  legal  standard.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  adulteration  of  47.9  per 
cent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  collecting  samples 
for  analysis  care  was  taken  to  collect  articles  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter. Therefore  the  extent  of  adulteration  of  all  food  products  is 
not  shown  by  this  figure,  and  is  represented  by  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. Apple  juice,  sweetened,  colored,  flavored,  and  pre- 
served, finds  ready  sale  in  enormous  quantities  as  raspberry,  straw- 
berry, and  currant  jellies  and  jams.  A  recent  addition  to  this  class 
of  goods  is  a  "pie  filling,*'  which  is  sold  largely  to  the  baker  trade. 
It  is  similar  to  the  imitation  butters  and  jams  in  appearance  and 
composition,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  apple  juice,  starch,  but- 
ter, eggs,  glucose,  and  a  small  amount  of  pulp  or  grated  rind  of  the 
fruit  represented.  This  product  is  found  on  our  markets  labeled 
"Lemon  Preserves,"  and  is  a  typical  illustration  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Samples  of  "Orange  Blossom  Honey/'  guaranteed  "strictly 
pure,"  and  of  "Pure  Extracted  Honey"  have  been  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  glucose  or  com  sirup.  One  sample  of  "Pure  California 
Honey,"  marked,  "This  sample  contains  a  small  amount  of  cane 
sugar,  added  to  prevent  crystallization,"  contained  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  of  cane  sugar.  Honey  compounds  purporting  to  contain  f  ropi 
twenty-fiv^e  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  honey  proved  to  be  corn  sirup  in 
which  a  piece  of  extracted  honeycomb  was  immersed. 

"Maple  Syrup." — If  every  farmer  in  New  Hampshire  owned  a 
grove  of  maple  trees  and  made  each  spring  all  the  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  possible,  the  amount  produced  would  hardly  equal  the 
quantity  sold  each  year  as  pure  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  even  in  New  Hampshire,  a  large  producer  of 
maple  products,  four-fifths  of  the  sugar  and  syrup  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets is  wholly  or  in  part  fraudulent.  An  inspection  of  three  ma- 
ple syrup  bottling  houses  in  the  city  of  Manchester  which  were 
producing  large  quantities  of  "pure  maple  syrup."  showed  that 
their  product  was  a  dilute  cane  syrup  colored  with  caramel,  to 
which  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  melted  maple  sugar  had  been 
added.  Another  manufacturer  had  dispensed  with  maple  sugar  en- 
tirely, and  was  branding  a  mixture  of  cane  syrup  and  com  symp 
as  "Pure  Maple  Syrup."  A  sample  of  "Cream  Maple  Sugar"  sell- 
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ing  for  a  high  price  as  a  superior  article  proved  to  be  brown  sugar 
and  glucose. 

**Jellies"  and  "Jams." — Of  128  samples  of  jellies  and  jams  ex- 
amined at  the  food  laboratory  of  the  State  of  Michigan  during  the 
past  year  but  seven  were  free  from  adulteration;  of  78  samples 
examined  at  the  New  Hampshire  laboratory  of  hygiene  29  were 
pure  and  49  adulterated. 

The  base  of  the  imitation  fruit  jelly,  jam,  etc..  is  apple  juice  or 
apple  pulp,  obtained  principally  from  the  waste  parings  and  cores 
of  the  apple  drying  or  evaporated  apple  factory.  These  waste 
products  are  partially  dried  at  the  factory,  packed  in  bales  or  bar- 
rels, and  shipped  to  the  manufacturer  of  fruit  products  at  a  ven^ 
low  cost.  Upon  arriving  at  the  factory  the  stock  is  boiled  for  a  time 
in  open  kettles  and  then  placed  in  large,  closed,  copper  kettles  and 
heated  by  blowing  with  superheated  steam  until  the  clear  apple 
juice  drains  out  of  the  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  It  is  then 
drawn  off  into  tanks,  and  serves  as  stock  for  making  all  varieties 
of  jellies  and  preserved  fruits. 

New  Jersey. — Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  environs), 
421,692.  Report  for  year  1903:  Deaths,  7,574 — 2,358  under  5 
years;  death  rate,  18.0.  Deaths  from  croup,  64;  diphtheria,  167; 
measles,  o;  scarlet  fever,  52;  whooping-cough,  39;  typhoid  fever, 
59;  smallpox,  2;  all  zymotic  diseases,  785;  phthisis,  899;  bron- 
chitis, 160;  pneumonia,  924;  cancer,  for  last  seven  months,  only 
107;  violence,  including  accidents  and  suicides,  471;  railroad  in- 
juries, 106:  still  births,  615. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Hudson  County  had  died  in  1903  at  the 
rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  from  1875  ^^  ^^9^  (both  inclu- 
sive) the  period  during  which  old  supply  Passaic  water  was  used 
in  Jersey  City  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  there  would 
have  been  10,205  deaths,  instead  of  7,574,  a  saving  of  2,631  lives  in 
1903.  The  average  annual  death  rate  of  Hudson  County  from  1875 
to  1896,  both  inclusive,  was  24.2  per  1,000  living.  In  the  years 
from  1897  to  1903.  inclusive,  the  average  annual  death  rate  was 
18.8  in  Hudson  County,  an  annual  reduction  of  5.4  deaths  per 
1,000  persons. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  very  notable  reduction  in  death 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  Jersey  City  since  new  water  supply  in 
1896.  In  1891,  for  example,  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  was  seven 
times  as  great  as  in  1903. 
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Ohio. — Sanitary  Bulletin,  March-April,  1904.  For  the  most 
part,  proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
and  Local  Boards  of  Health,  at  Columbus,  January  21  and  22,  of 
practical  interest  to  health  authorities  generally. 

Cases  of  and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported  to  State 
Board  of  Health  during  4  weeks,  ended  April  19,  1904,  60  places, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,194,018:  Croup  and  diphtheria, 
216  cases,  24  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  113  cases,  4  deaths;  typhoid 
fever,  353  cases,  79  deaths;  whooping-cough,  21  cases,  2  deaths; 
measles,  1,138  cases,  17  deaths.  Smallpox,  349  cases,  19  deaths. 
January  i,  1904,  to  April  9,  in  160  places,  1,945  cases,  63  deaths. 

Cleveland,  430,000. — Report  for  March:  Deaths,  678 — 97  un- 
der 5  years;  annual  death  rate,  18.91.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
50;  diphtheria  and  croup,  16;  tubercle  of  lungs,  55;  pneumonia, 
73;  broncho-pneumonia,  19;  bronchitis,  18;  cancer,  20;  heart  dis- 
eases, 25 ;  Bright's  disease,  39 ;  early  infancy — congenital  icterus, 
debility,  etc. — ^48 ;  senile  debility,  29. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  1,408,154.  Report  for  week 
ended  May  7 :  Deaths,  572 — 1 19  under  5  years ;  annual  death  rate, 
21.15.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  38;  Bright's  disease,  41;  con- 
sumption, 86 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  9 ;  measles,  3 ;  scarlet  fever,  3 ; 
diseases  of  the  heart,  54 ;  pneumonia,  66 ;  broncho-pneumonia,  20 ; 
cancer,  17;  smallpox,  5. 

Report  on  contagious  diseases,  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
vious week : 

Week  ended  April  30.  Week  ended  May  7. 
Cases.        Deaths.  Cases.     Deaths! 

Smallpox 23  8  26  5 

Diphtheria 71  9  71  9 

Scarlet  fever 89  6  102  3 

Typhoid  fever 298  45  2^/  38 

Consumption 73  . .  86 

Pittsburg,  354,000.  Report  for  the  week  ended  April  30 :  Deaths, 
157 — 54  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  23.06.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria  and  croup,  5 ;  whooping-cough,  2 ;  measles,  2 ; 
scarlet  fever,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  7 ;  tuberculosis,  19 ;  pneumonia,  20; 
cancer,  3. 

Philippine  Islands. — Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  for  the  month  of  December,  1903 :  The  most  important 
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causes  of  mortality  in  the  city  of  Manila  during  the  month,  with 
the  number  of  deaths  therefrom,  were  as  follows : 

Convulsions  of  children,  331;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  73; 
eclampsia,  nonpuerperal,  65 ;  acute  bronchitis,  56 ;  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 37 ;  beri-beri,  34;  meningitis,  26;  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  23; 
congenital  debility,  23;  senile  debility,  21 ;  dysentery,  15;  malarial 
fevers,  15;  cardiac  disease,  13;  Asiatic  cholera,  11 ;  typhoid  fever, 
10;  acute  nephritis,  6;  pneumonia,  5 ;  tetanus,  5 ;  plague,  2 ;  small- 
pox, 2. 

Both  cases  of  plague  occurred  in  Filipinos,  who  were  dead 
when  found.  The  two  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred  in  Ameri- 
cans, a  class  in  which  this  disease  assumes  an  unusually  severe 
type. 

The  deaths  from  cholera  were  reduced  during  the  month  to  11, 
there  being  a  gratifying  reduction  from  the  26  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  November,  the  118  in  October,  and  the  263  in  September. 
It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  with  continuance  of  the  present 
measures  the  infection  of  cholera  will  be  practically  eradicated 
from  the  city  during  the  month  of  January. 

Of  the  total  deaths  reported  in  the  city  during  the  month,  60.6 
per  cent,  occurred  in  children  who  had  not  completed  the  first  year 
of  life.  Of  the  total  deaths  occurring  among  the  Filipino  class  of 
the  population,  65.8  per  cent,  occurred'among  children  less  than  12 
months  of  age. 

Rhode  Island. — Newport,  23,000.  Board  of  Health  report  for 
April :  Total  deaths,  28 — 2  under  5  years.  Deaths  from  tubercle 
of  the  lungs,  2 ;  general  tuberculosis,  i ;  organic  heart  diseases,  3 ; 
pneumonia,  7;  cancer,  2;  senile  debility,  4;  annual  death  rate, 
14.61. 

Washington. — Seattle,  135,000.  Department  of  Health  report 
for  March:  Total  deaths,  no — 23  under  5  years.  Annual  death 
rate,  9.72.  Deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  1 1 ;  scarlet  fever, 
3;  diphtheria,  3;  typhoid  fever,  3;  cancer,  4;  organic  heart  dis- 
eases, 13 ;  pneumonia,  10;  broncho-pneumonia,  5 ;  Bright's  disease, 
2 ;  senility,  4. 

Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  315,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths, 
439 — 156  under  5  years;  annual  death  rate,  15.89.  Deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  5 ;  diphtheria,  7 ;  phthisis,  41 ;  pneumonia  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, 74;  bronchitis,  18;  cancer,  21;  organic  heart  dis- 
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ease,  2y ;  Bright*s  disease,  20 ;  congenital  debility,  35 ;  senile  de- 
bility, 20;  violence,  23. 

t 
Studying  Yellow  Fever  in  South  America. — ^Two  physi- 
cians of  the  Hamburg  Institute  for  Tropical  Diseases — Messrs. 
Otto  and  Neumann — ^have  gone  to  South  America  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  yellow  fever.  They  are  supplied  with  considerable 
means  furnished  by  shippers  and  merchants  of  Hamburg.  In  addi- 
tion to  scientific  studies  thev  are  to  collect  information  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  new  preventive  measures  now  used  in  South  America 
against  yellow  fever,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  heavy 
damages  which  the  German  merchant  marine  has  suffered  in  the 
several  years  of  yellow-fever  epidemics.  Further  investigations  of 
the  subject  are  of  great  interest  to  Hamburg,  as  being  in  especially 
close  connection  with  the  countries  infected  with  yellow  fever. — 
Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary  9,  1904. 

RE?k[OVED    THE    GERMS. 

Mr.  B. — Did  you  take  any  money  out  of  my  pockets  last  week, 
dear?    I've  missed  a  roll  of  bills. 

Mrs.  B. — Yes,  Charlie,  I  did.  You  know  they  say  that  old  bills 
are  so  full  of  bacteria  it  isn't  safe  to  carry  them  at  all ;  and  they 
were  all  awfully  old  ones. 

Mr.  B. — And  did  you  sterilize  them  thoroughly? 

Mrs.  B.— I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  B.— How? 

Mrs.  B. — Why,  I  exchanged  them  at  the  tailor's  for  a  new 
spring  suit. — "Detroit  Free  Press." 

Sanitary  Bakehouses. — A  number  of  bakehouses  have  been 
closed  since  the  first  of  the  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
net  complied  with  the  new  sanitary  regulations,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  London  borough  councils  to.  bring  about  purer 
bread. 

A  campaign  against  unsanitary  bakehouses  has  been  pursued 
for  several  years,  and  a  number  of  acts  were  passed  to  bring  about 
reforms,  but  all  failed  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  The  new 
law  hands  over  the  supervision  of  underground  bakehouses  to  the 
borough  councils.  If  it  fails  to  bring  about  a  drastic  reform  in 
sanitation,  the  next  step  will  be,  some  medical  officers  think, 
municipal  bakehouses,  where  all  bread  is  made  by  machinery. 
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There  are  30,000  bakers  in  London,  and  their  occupation  is  so 
unhealthy  that  they  come  third  on  the  list  of  trades  in  suicides, 
seventh  in  alcoholism,  and  eleventh  in  liver  disease. 

Scientists  took  loaves  from  cellar  bakehouses  and  cultivated 
micro-organisms  from  the  bread. 

FiREPROOFiNG  WooD.-— Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
problem  of  rendering  wood  and  other  easily  inflammable  sub- 
stances fireproof.  From  reports  in  the  German  press  it  would  seem 
that  the  process  of  a  Mr.  Gautsch,  of  Munich,  is  very  successful. 
The  timber  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  a  vacuum,  produced  by  pump- 
ing out  the  air.  The  cells  are  thereby  freed  of  air  and  the  wood  is 
then  impregnated  under  pressure  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  borax  ammonia.  The  color,  texture,  or  density  of  the 
wood  is  not  affected  thereby.  The  process  renders  it  fireproof  and 
proof  against  decay. — Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  February  29,  1904. 
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Dr.   Charles  J.   Finlat,  Havana,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cuba,  President.  Hon.  W.  A.   King,  Chief  Statisti- 

Havana,  Cuba,  December  — ,  1904.  clan  for  Vital  Statistics.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  HEALTH  OFFI- 
CERS WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE- 
HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

To   the   Officers   and  Members   of  State   and   County   Medical 
Societies: 

This  announcement  is  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  organized  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  in 
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the  improvement  of  vital  statistics  in  this  country,  and  especially 
to  secure  their  aid  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  adequate  laws 
for  the  registration  of  deaths  in  the  States  that  do  not  at  present 
possess  such  legislation. 

The  great  importance  of  such  laws  to  the  country  as  a  whcJe, 
to  the  individual  States  and  to  private  citizens,  is  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  Joint  Resolution  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  February  ii,  1903. 

Referring  to  this  resolution  of  Congress,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  its  last  annual  session  at  New  Orleans,  on  May 
5-8,  1903,  and  upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Hygiene  and  Sanitar)'  Science,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  heartily  wel- 
comes the  action  of  Congress  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  com- 
plete and  uniform  systems  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  the 
United  States,  and  congratulates  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  U.  S.  Census  Office  on  their  useful  and  ef- 
fective co-operation  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  strongly 
urges  on  the  State  medical  societies  that  special  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  advocate  and  secure  the  passage  of  satisfactory  regis- 
tration laws  in  States  that  do  not  at  present  possess  them,  that 
county  societies  support  and  aid  in  the  execution  of  such  laws 
as  far  as  possible,  and  that  physicians  individually,  throughout 
the  United  States  endeavor  to  promote  the  accuracy  and  value 
of  the  mortality  statistics  by  giving  clear  and  definite  statements 
of  causes  of  deaths  on  certificates  of  death: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Ameri- 
can Meiiical  Association  be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  cor- 
responding committees  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Boards  of  Health 
of  North  America,  and  with  other  committees  organized  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  adoption  of 
suitable  registration  laws  and  the  extension  of  the  registration 
area,  the  proper  compilation  and  presentation  of  vital  statistics 
by  States  and  cities  in  weekly  and  monthly  bulletins  and  annual 
reports,  the  use  of  the  standard  certificate  of  death,  and  also  in 
further  work  relating  to  the  extension,  improvement  and  practical 
use  of  the  International  Classification  of  causes  of  death,  the  dis- 
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position  of  jointly  returned  causes  and  preliminary  work  relating 
to  its  next  decennial  revision. 

It  is  by  the  authority  and  under  the  express  direction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  this  circular  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  the  officers  and  members  of  all  State  and  county 
medical  societies  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  special  committees  of  various  National  organizations  co-oper- 
ating in  this  work,  and  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  the  entire  medical  profession  of  this  country  will 
give  heed  to  this  appeal  and  begin  at  once,  in  vigorous,  'systematic 
efforts  in  their  own  localities  and  through  the  perfected  organiza- 
tion of  the  medical  profession,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  proper 
methods  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  especially  for 
the  immediate  record  of  all  deaths  as  they  occur,  with  their 
causes,  by  means  of  standard  certificates  of  death  and  burial 
permits. 

The  absolutely  necessary  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  law  for 
the  registration  of  deaths  have  been  formulated  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  composed 
of  practical  registration  and  sanitary  officials,  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  and  have  been  fully  indorsed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other  co-operating  agencies. 
They  have  been  specially  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Legislative  Requirements  for  Regis- 
tration of  Vital  Statistics,^'  for  the  use  of  all  who  may  desire  to 
improve  methods  of  registration.  This  relates  chiefly  to  deaths, 
but  a  second  pamphlet  on  "Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths'^ 
contains  drafts  of  model  laws  for  both  purposes. 

The  essential  requirements  of  a  law  for  the  complete  and  thor- 
ough registration  of  deaths  may  be  summarized  below,  as  taken 
from  the  authorities  cited.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  all  past 
experience  in  this  country,  that  any  proposed  law  or  draft  of  a 
bill  that  does  not  comply  with  these  fundamental  requirements 
will  prove  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  Physicians 
should  watch  all  such  legislation  and  see  that  proper  measures  are 
adopted.  It  is  better  to  have  no  law,  or  attempt  at  legislation, 
than  one  that  is  sure  to  produce  only  imperfect  and  worthless  re- 
sults, and  that  will  merely  bring  registration  methods  and  vital 
statistics  into  contempt. 

These  are  the  necessary  provisions  for  a  registration  law  for 
deaths : 
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1.  Deaths  must  be  registered  immediately  after  their  occur- 
rence. 

2.  Certificates  of  death  (standard  form)  should  be  required. 

3.  Burial  or  removal  permits  are  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

« 

4.  Efficient  local  registrars  are  necessary. 

5.  The  responsibility  for  reporting  deaths  to  the  local  registrar 
should  be  fixed. 

6.  The*  central  registration  office  should  have  full  control  of 
the  local  machinery,  and  its  rules  should  have  the  effect  of  law. 

7.  The  transmission  and  preservation  of  returns  should  be  pro- 
vided for. 

8.  Penalties  should  be  provided. 

Include  all  of  these  provisions  in  a  law  and  its  results  will  be 
reliable ;  omit  any  one  of  them  and  the  registration  will  be  more 
or  less  defective  and  worthless. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  work  for  the  next  legislative  session. 
The  first  step,  which  should  be  taken  without  fail  at  the  next  an- 
nual session  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  is  to  appoint  a  strong 
committee — strong  in  interest  in  the  improvement  of  registration 
and  in  ability  to  push  the  work,  but  preferably  few  in  number — ^to 
organize  the  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  and  with  the  Census  Bureau.  This 
committee  may  correspond  directly  with  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur, 
Expert  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Lansing,  Mich., 
who  represents  the  Government  authorities  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  registration,  and  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  Public 
Health  Committee  in  its  labors  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
the  association.  Dr.  Wilbur  will  advise  with  the  committees  of 
any  State  in  regard  to  the  details  of  a  proper  registration  bill,  and 
will,  wRen  necessary,  personally  appear  before  medical  societies, 
health  officers'  associations,  legislative  committees,  etc.,  as  may 
seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  this  work. 

Please  begin  at  once,  and,  if  immediate  results  should  not  crown 
the  first  efforts,  have  your  committee  re-appointed  at  the  next  an- 
nual session,  and  fight  it  out  until  every  State  in  the  Union  shall 
have  an  adequate  registration  of  vital  statistics.  Our  sanitary 
progress  and  the  prevention  of  disease  and  deaths  depend  upon 
our  knowkdge  of  mortality  and  sickness,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious 
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achievement  of  the  organized  medical  profession  of  this  country 
if  this  grand  result  shall  be  brought  about  through  its  efforts. 

\'ery  respectfully, 

The  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciatiofu 

Heman  Spaldinc,  M.D.,  Chairman, 

Chief  Medical  Inspector,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  C.  Gorgas.  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

W.  H.  Sanders,  M.D., 

State  Health  Officer,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  N.  HuRTY,  IM.D., 

Sec.  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D., 

Memb.  State  Board  of  Health,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Approved: 

The  Committee  on  Demography  and  Statistics  in  their  Sanitary 
Relations  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 

William  A.  King,  Chairman,  Chief  Statistician  for  Vital  Statis- 
tics, U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Ceqsus,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Division  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Department  of  State,  Lansing,  Mich. 

John  S.  .Fulton,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Henry  M.  Bracken,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jesus  E.  Monjaras,  M.D.,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  Prudential  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

« 

The  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Conference  of  State  and 
Provincial  Boards  of  Health  of  North  America, 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Secretary  State  Board  of 

Health,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Charles  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Peter  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  Secretary  Provincial  Board  of  Health 

and  Deputy  Registrar-General,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Honorary  Member. 
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United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Henry  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Treasury  Department, 
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biography  of  a  fool. 

He  didn't  have  time  to  chew 

The  food  that  he  had  to  eat. 
But  he  washt  it  into  his  throat 

As  if  time  were  a  thing  to  beat. 
At  breakfast  and  lunch  and  dinner 

'Twas  a  bite  and  a  gulp  and  go — 
Oh,  the  crowd  is  so  terribly  eager. 

And  a  man  has  to  hurry  so! 
A  bite  and  a  gulp  and  away 

To  the  books  and  the  ticker!    A  bite 
And  a  drink  and  a  smoke  and  a  seat 

At  a  card  table  half  of  the  night ; 
A  pressure,  a  click  and  a  pallor, 

A  cloth-covered  box  and  a  song; 
A  weary  old  fellow  at  forty, 

Who  is  deaf  to  the  noise  of  the  throng. 

— "Chicago  Times-Herald." 
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Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence TO  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. — By  Samuel  Gate  Pres- 
cott.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Biology,  and  Charles- 
Edward  Amory  Winslow,  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Bacteriology, 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  i2mo,  x+162 
pages.  Cloth,  $1.25.  Order  through  your  bookseller,  or  copies  will 
be  forwarded  postpaid  by  the  publishers  on  the  receipt  of  the  retail 
price.  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Limited.   1904. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  For,  while  recognizing  the  fulness  with 
which  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  water  analysis  is  treated  in 
many  works,  and  the  opportunities  given  to  students  by  lectures  in 
various  institutions,  the  authors  have  recognized  the  need  of  an 
elementary  work,  both  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  and  as  a 
manual  for  students.  Though  it  has  been  especially  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Technology,  it  appears  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to 
similar  courses  of  study  in  other  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the 
authors  would  have  it  "distinctly  understood  that  students  using 
it  are  supposed  to  have  had  beforehand  a  thorough  course  in  gen- 
eral bacteriology,  and  to  be  equipped  for  advanced  work  in  special 
lines." 

It  is  admirably  arranged  in  ten  comprehensive  chapters:  The 
Bacteria  in  Natural  Waters;  Quantitative  Bacteriological  Exam- 
ination of  Water;  Interpretation  of  the  Quantitative  Bacteriolog- 
ical Analysis ;  Determination  of  the  Number  of  Organisms  Devel- 
oping at  the  Body  Temperature ;  Isolation  of  Specific  Pathogenes 
from  Water;  Methods  for  the  Isolation  of  the  Colon  Bacillus; 
Significance  of  the  Presence  of  B.  Coli  in  Water;  Presumptive 
Tests  for  B.  Coli;. Other  Intestinal  Bacteria;  the  Significance  and 
Applicability  of  the  Bacteriological  Examination,  and  an  appendix 
upon  the  composition  and  character  of  the  culture  medium. 

The  Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and  Climates. — By 
BuRNAY  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  King's  College,  London ;  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital ;  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's  College ;  Formerly  Professor 
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of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Qinical  Thera- 
peutics in  King's  College,  and  Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Author  of  "A  Manual  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment"; "Food  in  Health  and  Disease,"  etc.  i2mo,  760  pages. 
Cloth,  net,  $3.50!  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  &  Co. 

While  this  work  makes  no  pretense  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
therapeutics  of  mineral  waters  and  climatology,  and  is  without 
reference  to  the  mineral  springs  and  climate  of  the  United  States, 
it  nevertheless  so  summarizes  and  describes  the  distinctive  propn 
erties  of  the  waters  and  climatography  of  the  mineral  springs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  some  distant  sanatoria  and  benefit  of 
sea  voyages  as  to  make  it  an  exceptionally  valuable  manual.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  I.  Mineral  Springs :  their  natural  com- 
position, classification,  uses  and  mode  of  application.  II.  Climate 
and  climate  resorts  and  their  differentiation,  and  sea  voyages ;  the 
selection  and  application,  sanatoria  treatment,  and  a  list  of  san- 
atoria. 

RoNTGEN  Rav^  Diagnosis  and  Therapy.  With  324  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  By  Carl  Beck,  M.D.  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Visit- 
ing Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  the  German  Poliklinik, 
Octavo.  Cloth,  $4.00.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  436  Fifth  Avenue,  New- 
York. 

A  pre-eminently  useful  book  for  a  clear  comprehension  and 
practical  application  of  Rontgen  science.  As  it  is  only  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  topographic  anatomy  that  the  Rontgen  rays 
can  be  effectually  utilized  the  author  has  amplified  this  necessity 
and  demonstrated  it  by  numerous  lucid  illustrations.  In  the  pan 
devoted  to  Rontgen  therapy,  the  author  has  kept  facts  and  con- 
jectures well  apart,  appreciating  the  limitations  of  this  new  field  of 
progressive  medicine,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  development. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent ;  so  rendered  by  both  the  engrav- 
er's art  and  superior  quality  of  the  paper. 

Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — Specially  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Medical  Pharmaceutical, 
Dental,  and  Veterinary  Students.  By  E.  Stanton  Muir,  Ph.G., 
V.M.D.  Instructor  in  Comparative  ^Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Third  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Crown  octavo,  192  pages,  interleaved  throughout.  Bound 
in  extra  cloth,  $2.00  net.  V.  A.  Davis  Company,  publishers,  1914- 
16  Cherry  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  concise  treatise,  but  comprehending  such  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history,  classification  and  properties  of  materia  medica, 
pharmacolog>'  and  therapeutics  as  every  physician  and  every  phar- 
macist undoubtedly  requires  for  intelligent  practice.  It  is  very 
conveniently  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and  the  details  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  so  clearly  defined  as  to  render  it 
particularly  facile  for  the  student  and  useful  as  a  handbook  for 
both  physician  and  pharmacist. 

Diagnosis  from  the  Eye. — A  new  art  of  diagnosing  with  per- 
fect certainty  from  the  iris  of  the  eye  the  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  organism  in  general  and  of  the  different  organs  in 
particular.  A  Scientific  Essay  for  the  Public  and  Medical  Profes- 
sion. Illustrated  by  Henry  Edward  Lane,  M.D.  Kosmos  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  765  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

**This  book,"  the  author  says,  *'deals  with  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated knowledge.''  Such  knowledge  of  mankind  as  to  know  there 
are  some  dupes  subject  to  imposters  who  would  live  upon  them. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  apparent  in  the  composition  of 
the  book. 

The  Foundation  of  All  Reform. — A  tuide  to  Health, 
Wealth  and  Freedom.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Diet  Question. 
By  Otto  Carque.  Kosmos  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  essay  comprehends  better  knowledge — at  least  suggests  a 
better  purpose — than  the  immediately  preceding  one.  It  adduces 
the  common  facts  to  show  the  capabilities  of  man  to  live  upon  an 
exclusively  vegetable  or  animal  diet,  raw  or  cooked,  mixed  or 
varied,  according  to  circumstances  and  his  cosmopolitan  conditions 
and  adaptations.  And  the  author  is  apparently  honest  in  his  effort 
to  persuade  people  that  they  would  enjoy  better  health  and  live 
longer  if  they  would  altogether  exclude  animal  food  from  their 
diet. 

Report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Massachusetts  on 
Fisheries  and  Game  for  1903. — Edward  A.  Brackett,  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  Secretary.  A  Comprehensive  Account  of  the 
Process,  Expansion  and  Expense  of  Fish  Culture  in  the  State  ; 
How  the  Hunting  of  Game  May  Benefit  the  State ;  Breeding  Game 
Birds  and  Animals,  Etc.,  with  an  Appended  list  of  Superintend- 
ents of  United  States  Fisheries  Stations  and  of  the  several  States ; 
a  document  of  much  interest  to  all  persons  who  would  be  informed 
on  the  importance  of  the  subjects  reported  upon. 
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PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World's  Fair.  Robert  A.  Reid,  Pub- 
lisher, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Report  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Frankford,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  at  Fort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico.  Paul  M.  Carrington,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S. 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Rational  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  with  Cases. 
F.  M.  Pottinger,  Ph.M.,  M.D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Internal  Medicine — To  What  Extent  Required  or  Elective  in 
the  Medical  Course.  S.  G.  Bonney,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Denver,  Col. 

The  Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  Herbert  Maxon 
King,  M.D.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Pulmonary  Malingering.  W.  T.  English,  M.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Improvement  in  Iron  Medication.  Archibald  Church,  M.D., 
Chicago,  111. 

Treatment  of  Pneumonia.  Delancey  Rochester,  M.D.,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. 

How  to  Write  a  Medical  Article;  A  Plea  for  Plagiarism.  G. 
Frank  Lydston,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Nontuberculous  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs  and  Pleura.  Ernest  L.  Shurly,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Practical  Clinical  Notes  on  the  Administration  and  Action  of 
2,000  Nucleoid,  or  Organic  Iodine.  G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Bulletin  M  :  The  Floods  of  the  Spring  of  1903  in  the  Mississippi 
Watershed.  H.  C.  Frankenfield,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Water  Bureau. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  AND  THE  BIRTH  RATE. 

**  'The  way  in  which  they  go.'  There  is  no  especial  fault  in  the 
content  of  their  education,  primary,  secondar}^,  collegiate  or  uni- 
versity. There  is  no  need  of  making  their  curriculum  feminine, 
lest  womanly  instincts  be  dulled.  It  is  the  way  of  taking  the 
schooling,  the  physical  demands  of  it,  that  have  been  responsible 
for  most  of  the  invalids  that  I  have  happened  to  know.  Aiiimna's 
fate  was  sealed  when  she  was  in  the  grammar  school. 
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*'\Vhen  the  bee  larvae  are  about  a  week  old,  you  remember,  it  is 
determined  whether  they  shall  be  queens  or  workers.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  nourishment;  the  queen  has  an  abundance  of  the 
best  food;  the  worker  has  a  limited  supply  of  inferior  quality. 
The  result  is  a  stunting  of  the  reproductive  bee. 

**May  it  not  be  possible  that  a  similar  effect  comes  in  some  de- 
gree to  our  women  from  our  school  system  ?  The  grammar  school- 
girl is  a  larva,  if  you  please,  at  the  age  when  she  should  develop  a 
new  system  of  her  being,  vital  both  to  herself  and  to  her  race.  To 
perfect  these  organs  she  needs  all  her  rich,  red  blood,  and  all  her 
nervous  force.  If  the  drain  claims  her  whole  vitality  how  can  there 
be  any  proper  development?  Just  as  very  young  children  should 
give  all  their  strength  for  some  years  solely  to  physical  growth  be- 
fore the  brain  is  allowed  to  make  any  considerable  demands,  so  at 
this  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  woman  nothing  should  obstruct 
the  right  of  way  of  this  important  system.  A  year,  at  the  least, 
should  be  made  especially  easy  for  her,  with  neither  mental  nor 
nervous  strain;  and  throughout  the  rest  of  her  school  days  she 
should  have  her  periodical  days  of  rest,  free  from  any  study  of 
overexertion.  Most  schoolgirls  have  many  unhygienic  habits,  all 
of  which  tend  toward  checking  her  development.  Exactly  these 
points  were  suggested  in  an  editorial  note  in  this  magazine  some 
months  ago,  I  remember.  The  physical  conditions  and  irregu- 
larities general  among  high-school  girls  are  appalling,  in  refer- 
ence both  to  their  own  enjoyment  arid  to  the  larger  interests  of  the 
race. 

"But  this  is  not  an  argument  against  our  system  of  education  in 
itself;  the  matter  is  not  one  for  school  boards  to  regulate.  The  in- 
telligent fathers  and  mothers  of  our  little  schoolgirls  of  to-day 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  remedy  these  conditions.  They  can 
make  the  girl  take  one  easy  year,  even  though  it  means  losing  a 
grade,'  the  bugaboo  of  schoolgirls,  and  they  can  keep  for  her  her 
needed  day  of  rest  throughout  her  course.  Even  a  year's  delay  in 
graduation  is  not  so  bad  as  a  dwarfing  of  development.  To  hear  a 
schoolgirl  speak  to  the  question  of  her  waiting  a  year,  one  would 
judge  that  existence  out  of  her  own  particular  class  would  neces- 
sarily separate  her  from  all  the  desirable  pupils  in  school.  But 
those  arguments — have  you  ever  noticed? — are  never  employed 
when  a  girl  is  given  a  double  promotion  and*advanced  a  class." — 
From  "Alumna's  Children,  by  an  Alumna,"  "Popular  Science 
Monthly"  for  May.  Other  valuable  papers  in  the  number :  "The 
College  of  the  West,"  by  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan ;  "A  Prefer- 
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ence  in  English  Spelling,"  Dr.  Edward  W.  Brown ;  **The  Study  of 
Physics,"  by  Prof.  Frederick  E.  Beach;  "English  Herbals,"  by 
Agnes  Robertson;  "The  Geology  and  Geo-botany  of  Asia,"  by 
Prince  P.  Kfopotkin;  "The  Royal  Russian  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Edward  F.  Williams,  and  the  usual  sum- 
mary, *'The  Progress  of  Science." 

AFTER    DEATH,    LIFE. 

We  recoil  from  death.  We  resist  its  approaches.  The  instinct 
of  life  is  strong  and  we  struggle  for  continued  existence.  We  look 
forward  to  coming  years  with  hope,  but  are  chilled  when  we  see 
a  point  beyond  which,  seemingly,  we  cannot  go.  Tlie  cry  of  the 
soul  is:  "What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  Hfe?"  Hence 
the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel.  Life  is  its  keynote.  Life  as  over 
against  death  is  its  revelation.  The  hope  of  life  is  its  inspiration. 
Not  alone,  but  as  involving  all  that  life  is  revealed  to  be.  It 
com^s  to  us  from  the  love  of  God ;  it  is  secured  for  us  by  the  death 
of  Christ ;  it  will  be  to  us  the  presence  of  God  and  fellowship  with 
the  redeemed  forever.  It  is  life  on  a  higher  plane,  life  in  greater 
fullness,  life  forever.  It  does  not  spring  from  earth,  it  comes  from 
God,  and,  therefore,  lifts  us  up  to  God. 

Jesus  said,  "I  give  unto  them  eternal  life."  This  is  repeated 
many  times  and  in  many  forms.'  **He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life."  Jesus  came  that  "whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  Hfe."  The  nature 
of  this  life  is  explained  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus: 
"Except  a  man  be  born  from  above  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God."  And  it  is  further  explained  that  this  birth  is  of  the 
Spirit.  According  to  the  universal  law  of  descent  this  new  life 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  therefore  eternal.  It 
cannot  die  because  "it  is  born  of  God."  Death  has  no  power  over 
this  eternal  life,  for  Christ  is  our  life,  and  because  He  lives  we 
shall  live  also.  Death  is  simply  the  opening  door  into  the  fullness 
of  that  which  we  already  enjoy.  We  cannot  give  too  great  em- 
phasis to  this  fact  that  eternal  life  begins  in  our  generation.  From 
the  time  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit  w^e  live  forever.  "He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life."  Now,  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  we  are  children  of  God  and  partakers  of  His  Hfe.  There 
is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  conscious  existence;  as  the  eyes 
close  to  the  world  about  us,  they  open  to  the  glories  of  the  full- 
ness of  life  with  God. 

In  this  transition  onlv  that  which  is  of  the  earth  will  be  lost.    All 
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sin  will  be  left  behind,  and  all  that  responds  to  sin  will  cease  for- 
ever. Temptation  as  we  now  feel  it  will  be  known  no  more. 
We  will  see  Jesus  as  He  is  and  will  be  like  Him;  we  will  see  God 
and  be  pure  in  heart.  The  limitations  of  this  union  with  the 
material  will  cease,  and  we  will  enter  upon  the  spirit  life  unhin- 
dered by  our  present  conditions.  But  all  that  is  essential  to  our 
nature. will  remain;  all  that  constitutes  our  personality  will  con- 
tinue. We  will  *'enter  into  life.'^  Consciousness  will  remain; 
memory  will  continue  to  minister  to  life;  the  will  power  will  be 
strong  in  perfect  holiness;  love  will  fill  the  heart  and*  control  all 
the  faculties.  We  will  be  in  a  larger  world  of  being,  in  touch  with 
all  that  is  holy  and  good,  and  all  that  ministers  to  happiness  and 
well-being. 

Life  is  a  development.  We  grow  in  stature,  we  increase  in 
knowledge,  we  enlarge  in  power.  The  child  becomes  a  man. 
With  the  years  we  come  into  manhood  and  put  away  childish 
things.  Old  age  may  bring  feebleness,  because  of  the  limitations 
under  which  we  live,  but  in  the  freedom  from  these  limitations, 
life,  true  to  its  nature,  continues  to  advance  in  knowledge,  in  its 
powers,  and  in  its  blessedness.  "Now  I  know  in  part,  then  shall 
I  know  even  as  I  am  known."  We  will  be  in  the  companionship 
of  intelligent  beings  of  our  own  and  of  higher  orders.  We  will 
have  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  We  will  have 
the  experience  of  advancing  years  and  enlarged  thought.  We 
cannot  set  any  limit  to  this  enlarging  life.  Ever  and  forever  we 
will  drink  at  the  fountain;  more  and  more,  eternally  we  will  re- 
ceive the  infinite  stores  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

This  carries  with  it  the  activity  that  belongs  to  life.  There 
will  be  no  dormant  powers  then;  there  will  be  no  unused  ener- 
gies; there  will  be  no  sealed  chambers  into  which  we  may  not 
enter.  "His  servants  shall  serve  Him."  Songs  of  praise  will  ever 
be  on  the  lips,  but  they  will  be  the  songs  of  the  faithful,  who  like 
the  angels  do  His  will.  In  what  forms  of  activity  life  will  mani- 
fest itself  we  cannot  now  know,  for  the  things  prepared  for  us  are 
as  yet  beyond  our  highest  thought,  but  it  is  against  all  we  know 
of  the  spiritual  life  to  suppose  that  our  activity  will  be  in  such 
forms  that  we  will  simply  be  recipients  of  joy.  The  blessedness 
of  life  is  not  in  being  ministered  unto,  but  in  ministering.  In- 
creasing in  knowledge,  there  will  also  be  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  Will  not  the  saints  in  glory  teach  us  who  come  after 
them  the  wonderful  things  of  heaven  and  of  love,  of  the  universe 
and  the  works  of  God?    Will  not  the  minister  continue  to  preach 
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the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ?  Will  not  parents  unfold  to 
their  children  the  infinite  love?  Or  children  lead  their  late-com- 
ing parents  into  the  beautiful  paths  of  the  Lord?  Students  we 
will  be,  with  teachers  who  can  make  no  mistake  in  their  instruc- 
tions. We  cannot  set  bounds  to  the  sphere  of  activity  there,  but 
we  may  well  feel  assured  that  the  threads  of  life  between  the  two 
worlds  are  not  all  broken,  and  that  they  who  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  bring  tidings  of  great  joy  of  the  grace  of  God 
among  those  who  are  yet  on  earth. — "The  United  Presbyterian." 


i  THE  BIBLE. 


I  contend  that  we  are  not  only  on  the  point  of  impoverishing 
life  and  literature  by  the  neglect  of  the  English  Bible,  but  that 
we  have  already  impoverished  life  and  literature.  I  am  not 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  lies  in  the  future,  I  am  speaking  of  a 
condition  which  is  at  hand.  We  are  impoverishing  life  and  litera- 
ture by  striking  out  of  our  life  and  our  reading  one  great  monu- 
ment of  our  literature,  the  source  from  which  much  of  what  is 
best  in  later  centuries  is  drawn,  the  inspiration  upon  which  the 
best  English  style  has  been  built. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  is  especially  strong  in  its 
timely  **news"  features.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  important 
topics  of  world  interest  at  the  present  time  receive  treatment  in 
the  "Review"  for  May.  It  provides  a  group  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  articles  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  cognate  topics. 
In  addition  to  the  careful  editorial  treatment  of  the  events  of  the 
month  in  "The  Progress  of  the  World,"  there  is  a  sketch  of  the 
great  sea-fighter,  Admiral  Togo,  written  by  a  Japansese,  followed 
by  "Fifty  Years  of  Japan,"  from  the  pen  of  a  Japansese  journalist, 
Adachi  Kinnosuke,  who  sums  up  in  this  paper  the  striking 
progress  of  his  people  during  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  ships  of  Commodore  Perry  opened  Japan  to  the  influ- 
ences of  Western  civilization.  There  are  also  brief  summaries  of 
"What  the  People  Read  in  Japan,"  "Japanese  Opinion  of  the 
American  Attitude  on  the  War,"  and  "The  Effect  of  the  War  on 
the  Internal  Affairs  of  Russia" ;  and  Dr.  Frank  Waldo  contributes 
an  interesting  resume  of  "Climatic  Features  of  the  Field  of  the 
War." 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  May  Atlantic  are  made  brilliant 
and  entertaining  by  the  first  installment  of  Professor  Norton's 
series  of  "Letters  of  John  Ruskin,"  illuminated  by  his  own  delight- 
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ful  and  illustrative  comments  and  explanations.  The  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "Advertising,"  which  has  been  so  favorably  received,  is  con- 
tinued with  a  paper  on  **The  Humors  of  Advertising,"  amusingly 
treated  by  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt.  Other  delightful  essays  are  "An 
Hour  with  Our  Prejudices,"  a  characteristically  humorous  paper 
by  Samuel  M.  Crothers ;  "The  Work  of  the  Woman's  Qub,"  by 
Martha  E.  D.  White,  and  BHss  Perr's  screed  on  "Fishing  with  a 
Worm,"  a  very  Waltonsey  chapter  written  by  a  worthy  disciple  of 
the  Gentle  Art  of  Angling. 

The  June  Delineator  contains  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  read- 
ing. Fashion's  foibles,  as  here  set  forth  by  pen  and  pencil,  are 
well  designed  to  delight  the  feminine  mind,  as  well  as  to  prove  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  to  the  masculine.  There  are  besides  a  great 
many  very  pretty  ideas  in  dresses  for  children,  which  will  be  wel- 
comed by  mothers.  In  the  literary  part  of  the  magazine,  the  first 
place  is  given  to  a  graceful  Japanese  tale,  "The  Giver  of  Honour," 
by  Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer,  a  sister  of  Marion  Crawford,  which  is  re- 
freshing in  its  sweetness  and  purity,  and  is  sympathetically  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  C.  D.  Weldon.  There  are  many  other  stories  and 
articles  for  both  little  ones  and  grown  folks  and  practical  papers 
on  domestic  topics  which  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  readable 
number  of  this  favorite  magazine. 


A  CERTAIN  NAVAL  OFFICER  was  very  pompous  and  conceited 
when  on  duty. 

One  day,  when  he  was  officer  of  the  watch,  and  he  could  not,  as 
usual,  find  anything  of  consequence  to  grumble  about,  he  at- 
tempted to  vent  his  spite  on  one  of  the  stokers  of  the  vessel  who 
was  in  the  engine  room  on  duty. 

Going  to  the  speaking-tube,  the  officer  yelled: 

"Is  there  a  blithering  idiot  at  the  end  of  this  tube?" 

The  reply  came  quick  and  startling: 

''Not  at  this  end,  sir!" 

The  feelings  of  the  officer,  as  he  turned  away  with  a  black 
frown,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 


SUPERUNCONTRADISTINGUISHABILITIVENESS, 

A  person  who  hasn't  the  power 
To  distinguish  the  sweet  from  the  sour. 
Nor  is  able  the  sun  from  the  sl^ower 
To  easily  guess. 
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Or  one  who's  unable  to  tell 

A  rose  from  a  cheese  by  the  smell — 

He  has  superuncontradistinguishabilitivoness. 

Not  to  know  at  the  critical  time 
The  ridiculous  from  the  sublime, 
Not  to  know  a  Canadian  di^ne 

When  it  you  possess, 
Not  to  know  that  cold  weather  will  freeze. 
Or  that  hot  weather  won't — all  of  these 

Show  superuncontradistinguishabilitiveness. 

This  superuncontradistin- 
guishabilitiveness  is  a  thing 
That's  likely  disaster  to  bring 

Or  remorse  and  distress ; 
In  short,  if  you  haven't  the  sense 
To  discover  this  poem's  immense, 

You  have  superuncontradistinguishabilitiveness. 

— David  H.  Dodge,  in  the  "New  York  Times." 


proctor's  theaters. 

Elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  add  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patrons  of  Proctor's  thea- 
tres during  the  summer  season.  Particularly  worthy  of  commen- 
dation are  the  improvements  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  Theatre,  where  among  the  decorations  at  the  rear  of 
each  floor,  a  fountain  has  been  added  to  the  foyer  of  the  orchestra 
floor.  The  evaporation  from  the  constantly  falling  stream  ma- 
terially contributes  to  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  period  for  licensing 
theatres  recently  passed,  not  a  single  one  of  the  Proctor  houses 
was  at  any  time  in  danger  of  losing  its  license,  so  careful  Mr. 
Proctor  has  been  to  provide  not  only  for  the  comfort  but  the  entire 
safety  of  his  patrons,  and  in  such  matters  as  interest  the  fire  de- 
partment and  Health  authorities,  he  has  been  in  advance  of  re- 
strictions ;  insomuch  that  when  the  Police  Commissioner  recently 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  various  houses,  although  there  were 
manv  threatened  with  extinction,  Mr.  Proctor's  houses  were  not  in 
any  way  molested.  The  Commissioner  giving  recognizance  to  the 
excellence  of  his  management  and  the  completeness  of  his  system, 
so  signally  manifested  on  the  outbreak  of  fire  at  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twentv-fifth  Street  Theatre  on  the  night  of  May  6. 
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Without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  in  the  theatre  (*' Herald"  re- 
port) the  fire  had  been  burning  for  about  ten  minutes  when  Harry 
Brunell,  the  manager,  was  notified  of  it  by  several  persons  who 
saw  the  smoke  and  flames  leaping  from  the  windows  of  a  storeroom 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  fronting  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street  and  directly  in  front  of  the  theatre  proper,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  four-foot  fire  wall. 

Mr.  Brunell  hurried  to  the  stage,  and  as  he  ordered  the  asbestos 
curtain  to  be  lowered  told  the  actors  of  the  fire.  Then,  stepping 
into  one  of  the  boxes,  he  addressed  the  audience. 

**There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  alarm,''  he  said,  **but  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  fire  in  a  neighboring  building,  and  the 
Fire  Chief  advises  that  the  audience  leave  the  theatre,  as  in  the 
course  of  time  the  fire  may  spread  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
quietly  leave.  All  of  the  exits  have  been  thrown  wide  open,  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  out." 

With  a  presence  of  mind  which  won  him  plaudits  from  the  audi- 
ence when  they  learned  later  how  close  the  fire  was  to  them,  H.  J. 
Smythe,  leader  of  the  orchestra,  gave  the  signal  to  his  men,  swung 
his  baton  and  an  air  which  was  familiar  to  every  one  was  played 
with  a  rollicking  swing. 

Realizing  the  intent  of  it  all,  some  one  in  the  audience  caught  up 
the  refrain,  and  the  next  moment  a  hundred  voices  were  joining  in 
the  air. 

Only  one  bit  of  excitement  was  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  that  was  immediately  quelled.  A  man  in  the  first  balcony 
near  the  west  side  made  a  dash  for  an  exit,  shouting  "Fire !  Fire!" 
Hardly  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  when  he  was  felled  by  a  blow 
from  a  stage  hand  and  had  to  be  carried  out  unconscious. 


UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY SECTION  OF  HYGIENE. 


In  all  civilized  countries,  during  the  last  three  decades,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  in  a  marked  manner  to  the  practical 
application  of  sanitary  science  to  everyday  life.  Rural  and  munici- 
pal hygiene  has  made  a  great  advance.  In  many  European  coun- 
tries, practical  sanitary  laws  have  been  passed  and  thoroughly  en- 
forced for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  Mexico,  progress  of  the 
highest  order  in  public  hygiene  has  been  accomplished;  also  in 
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Peru,  Chili,  Argentina,  and  other  South  American  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  all  but  three  of  the  states  have  health  laws  and 
state  boards  of  health,  and  commendable  activity  exists  in  disease- 
prevention  work.  Every  town  and  city  in  most  of  these  states  has 
boards  of  health  which  are  active  in  enforcing  sanitation.  Despite 
this  progress,  it  is  recognized  that  the  great  work  is  only  begun. 
The  possibility  of  preventing  disease  has  been  made  plainly  ap- 
parent, and  therefore  more  imperative,  by  the  science  of  bacteriol- 
ogy and  the  development  of  the  germ  theory  and  the  discovery  of 
some  causes  and  methods  of  infection.  The  gathering  together, 
therefore,  of  a  comparative  exhibit  showing  the  best  that  has  been 
done  in  hygiene  the  world  over,  is  certain  to  result  in  a  g^eat  les- 
son. Such  exhibit  will  make  it  possible  for  all  persons  to  see  and 
comprehend  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject  of  hygiene, 
and  will  furnish  opportunity  to  hygienists  themselves  to  enlarge 
and  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  best  methods  and  appliances 
known  to  sanitary  science  to  secure  health  conditions  and  for  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  the  principles  of  disease  preven- 
tion, all  foreign  boards  of  health,  all  provincial,  state  and  municipal 
boards  of  health,  colleges  and  schools  of  hygiene,  sanitary  societies, 
publishers  of  books  on  hygiene,  sanitary  engineers,  inventors  of 
sanitary  machinery  and  appliances,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  hygiene  work,  are  invited  to  make  exhibits  in 
this  department. 

Character  and  Scope  of  Exhibit. 

A  review  of  the  classification  which  follows  will  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  exhibit  will  include.  As  vital  statistics  constitute  the 
foundation  of  hygiene  work,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  illus- 
trating the  subject.  To  this  end,  all  the  registration  countries  and 
states  will  be  urged  to  make  full  exhibits.  This  will  include  their 
laws,  rules,  methods  of  collecting  vital  statistics,  methods  of  tabu- 
lation, analysis  and  reporting.  There  will  also  be  exhibited  the 
health  laws  and  rules  of  foreign  countries  and  all  the  states ;  also 
city  health  ordinances,  full  sets  of  reports,  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  results. 

Hygiene  literature,  such  as  publications  of  sanitary  associations* 
essays,  works  on  hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  etc.,  will  be  on  file. 
There  are  already  promised,  and  now  in  course  of  preparation,  full 
and  costly  exhibits  illustrating  the  propagation  of  vaccine,  diph- 
theria antitoxin,  and  all  prophylactic  serums.    It  is  expected  that 
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this  exhibit  will  be  of  extra  interest.  Prominent  sanitary  engineers 
have  promised  to  show  plans,  specifications,  elevations  and  photo- 
graphs of  water-filter  plants,  both  of  the  mechanical  and  sand-bed 
kinds;  also  of  septic  tanks,  broad  irrigation,  sand  filtration,  and 
chemical  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Photographs,  plans  and 
specifications  of  plants  already  in  operation  will  also  be  shown. 

The  foreign  and  home  schools  of  hygiene  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented, and  this  exhibit  will  be  of  unusual  value — for  all  advance  . 
in  hygiene,  as  in  other  sciences,  lies  in  education  and  discovery. 
Emergency  hospitals,  sanitary  tenements,  sanitary  dwellings,  home 
sanitary  appliances,  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  ventilation, 
lighting  and  heating  of  school-houses,  theaters,  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  railway  sanitation,  disinfection,  disposal  of  the 
dead,  etc.,  will  all  be  completely  illustrated. 

A  Hygiene  Laboratory. 
An  important  feature  of  the  hygiene  exhibit  will  be  a  modem, 
completely  equipped,  hygiene  laboratory,  in  working  operation.  In 
it  will  be  continually  conducted  all  manner  of  actual  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examinations  which  are  required  in  modern  dis- 
ease-prevention work.  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  health 
authorities  of  cities,  towns  and  country  within  five  or  six  hours* 
reach  of  St.  Louis,  to  send  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  cultures, 
samples  of  blood  for  malaria  and  typhoid  tests,  sputum  for  pneu- 
monia, influenza  and  tuberculosis  tests;  also  watere  for  chemical 
and  bacteriological  examination,  and  food  and  drugs  for  chemical 
analysis.  In  addition  to  notification  of  results  to  the  senders  of 
specimens,  bulletins  will  be  issued  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  It 
is  expected  the  laboratory'  and  its  practical  work  will  be  valuable 
in  showing  to  all  officials  and  other  citizens  how  necessary  such  an 
institution  is  if  preventable  diseases  are  to  be  efficiently  opposed. 

GROUP  140. 

Class  791. — (a)  Sanitary  Legislation.  Laws,  ordinances,  by- 
laws, rules,  under  which  exhibiting  health  boards  work. 

Class  791 — (b)  Investigation.  Explanation,  records,  charts, 
illustrations  of  investigations. 

Class  791 — (c)  Literature.  Reports  of  health  boards,  sanitary 
reports  of  national  governments,  works  on  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science,  reports  of  sanitary  societies,  health  circulars,  essays  on 
health,  works  on  foods,  etc. 

Class  792 — (a)  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases*  Methods 
of  discovery  and  reporting  of  incipient  and  pronounced  cases  of  in^ 
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fectious  diseases,  methods  of  isolation  and  quarantine,  use  of  vac- 
cines and  prophylaQtic  serums,  disinfection,  infectious  disease  hos- 
pitals and  rules  for  management,  laboratory  work,  destruction  and 
exclusion  of  insects. 

Class  792 — (b)  Municipal  Sanitation.  Street  paving,  street 
cleaning,  garbage  collecting,  garbage  disposal,  sewers,  sewer  clean- 
ing, hospitals,  dispensaries,  disinfecting  stations,  portable  disin- 
fecting apparatus,  public  drinking  fountains,  parks,  public  baths, 
public  sanitaries,  tenements. 

Class  792 — {c)  Sanitary  Engineering.  Plans,  specifications, 
elevations,  photographs  of  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Also  plans, 
etc.,  of  plants  for  the  purification  of  water,  as  sand  filtration,  me- 
chanical filtration,  electrical  purification.  Plans  of  sewer  systems, 
best  materials  for  construction,  etc.  Descriptions  and  photographs 
of  water  sheds.  Preservation  of  streams  from  pollution.  Prevent- 
ing smoke  nuisances. 

Class  792 — {d)  School  Sanitation.  Plans,  elevations,  specifica- 
tions, photographs,  illustrating  sanitary  schoolhouses.  Medical  in- 
spection of  school  children,  physical  training,  proper  seats  and 
desks,  print  of  school  books.   Drinking  fountains.    Sanitaries. 

Class  793 — (a)  Industrial  Sanitation.  Regulations  governing 
the  sanitary  conduction  of  industries.  Ventilation,  warming  and 
lighting  of  factories  and  work  rooms.  Fire  escapes  and  other  safe- 
guards against  accident  and  disease.  Production  of  vaccines,  pro- 
phylactic and  curative  serums.  Car  sanitation,  boat  sanitation,  san- 
itary care  of  public  vehicles. 

Class  793 — {h)  Home  Sanitation  in  Villages  and  Country. 
Plans,  specifications  and  elevations  of  an  .ideal  sanitary  house  or 
.dwelling.  Foundations,  cellars,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting, 
plumbing,  disposal  of  sewage  and  slops,  water  supply,  kitchen, 
bathroom,  bedrooms,  clothing,  exclusion  of  dust  and  insects.  All 
to  be  illustrated  by  drawings,  models,  photographs. 

Class  793 — (c)  Dom^rstic  and  Public  Hygiene  Appliances. 
Street  cleaning  machinery,  garbage  carts,  models  of  garbage  cre- 
matories, sections  and  models  of  street  paving,  ash  and  garbage 
receptacles,  ventilating  grates  and  stoves,  furnaces,  cooling  appli- 
ances, domestic  water  filters,  refrigerators,  domestic  water-stills, 
domestic  garbage  burners,  commodes,  earth  closets,  insect 
screens,  etc. 

Class  794 — Food  and  Drug  Inspections.  Pure  food  and  drug 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  enforcement.  Explanation  of 
methods  of  collection  of  food  and  drug  samples.  Analyses,  reports, 
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prosecutions.    Printed  reports  of  results.    Amount  of  money  al- 
lowed for  the  work. 

Class  795 — Vital  Statistics.  Laws,  rules  and  ordinances  gov- 
erning the  collection  of  vital  statistics.  Methods  for  collecting, 
tabulating,  classifying,  analyzing,  etc.  Forms  of  blanks  used,  pub- 
lished results  and  graphic  charts.  Calculation  of  death,  sickness, 
birth  and  marriage  rates. 

Cl-\ss  796 — Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Earth  Burial).  History. 
Arguments  for  and  against,  with  illustrations.  Burial  of  bodies 
dead  of  dangerous  transmissible  diseases.  Best  kind  of  soil.  Mod- 
em embalming  with  consequent  retardation  of  destruction.  Sites 
for  cemeteries.  Cremation — Literature  concerning  cremation.  Pho- 
tographs, plans,  elevations,  specifications  of  crematories;  also  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  furnaces  and  all  accessories. 

J.  N.  HuRTY,  M.  D. 
Superintendent  Section  of  Hygiene. 
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THE  SANITARIAN. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Bell  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  my  appreciation  of  The 
Sanitarian  from  my  viewpoint  as  associate  editor  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  on  the  eve  of  your  retirement  and  the  merging  of 
The  Sanitarian  with  *The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  I  will  en- 
deavor to  do  so  as  tersely  as  I  may  by  excerpts  from  its  pages, 
with  which  I  heartily  concur,  but  to  which  I  would  add,  if  I  could 
command  words  of  more  exalted  significance. 

The  Sanitarian  from  the  outset,  indeed  from  its  announce- 
ment by  prospectus*  in  February,  1873,  for  the  terseness  of  its 
stated  purpose,  "to  so  present  the  results  of  the  various  inquiries 
which  have  been,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  made  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  the  expectations  of  human  life,  as  to  make 
them  most  advantageous  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  to 
the  facts  indicating  how  beneficently  it  may  be  cultivated,  by  show- 
ing the  amount  of  ill-health  and  mortality  from  preventable  causes 
of  disease ;  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  those  causes  and  the  way 
in  which  they  operate ;  by  showing  that  such  causes  are  removable, 
and  by  exhibiting  improved  health,  longevity  and  happiness  as  the 
fruits  of  their  removal." 

This  announcement,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  in  the  early 
numbers,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  other  persons,  who  have  here  given 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  preventive  medicine. 

How  well  The  Sanitarian  has  accomplished  its  purpose  is 
measurably  shown  by  letters  addressed  to  the  editor  in  June  num- 
ber (vol.  28),  1892,  occasioned  by  an  article  in  the  same  number 
taken  from  the  ** Brooklyn  Medical  Journal"  of  two  months  be- 
fore, on  "The  Practical  Sanitarian  as  Illustrated  by  a  Life  Sketch 
of  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  by  Stephen  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.  D. 
The  inference  from  Dr.  Smith's  article,  written  nineteen  vears 
subsequently  to  the  advent  of  The  Sanitarian,  would,  at  first 
thought,  seem  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  sequel  of  what  The  Sani- 
tarian had  accomplished.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  basis 
of  it,  which  the  editor  had  taken  no  pains  to  make  known  at  the 
outset  of  The  Sanitarian,  with  evident  purpose,  as  he  in  sub- 
stance announced  that  The  Sanitarian  should  speak  for  itself. 
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The  general  appreciation  of  it  at  that  time,  and  it  has  in  no 
respect  lessened  since,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  letters  referred 
to,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1892. 
Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  : 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  have 
profited  by  your  labors  in  behalf  of  sanitary  reform.  Individually 
and  through  your  journal  sanitation,  in  the  direction  of  school- 
children, has  witnessed  development  from  small  beginning  up  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  by  which 
the  health  of  innumerable  pupils  has  been  preserved  and  education 
made  possible,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unattainable. 
This  is  only  a  single  instance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  enlightened  sanitary  inquiry,  which  in  the  manner  of 
"line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  lit- 
tle," has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 
This  branch  of  inquiry,  which  is  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration, 
including  the  site  and  construction  of  schoolhouses,  water  supply, 
drainage,  cubic  space,  the  admission  of  light,  building  of  desks 
and  seats,  hours  of  study,  and  physical  training,  shows  the  scope 
of  investigation  which  has  characterized  The  Sanitarian  during 
the  many  years  its  pages  have  teemed  with  questions  of  the  most 
vital  importance. 

When  we  consider  the  wide  range  of  topics  that  has  filled  the 
pages  of  The  Sanitarian  on  questions  embracing  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  a  summary  is  presented  of  the  history  of  a 
particular  field  of  inquiry,  encyclopaedic  in  character,  which  cannot 
be  furnished  in  any  other  form.  Indeed,  the  volumes  of  The 
Sanitarian  constitute,  in  a  shape  available  for  ready  reference, 
a  complete  presentation  of  what  has  been  contributed  to  preventive 
medicine  since  you  undertook  to  lead  scientific  investigation  in  the 
department  you  have  been  found  so  capable  of  illustrating. 

William  C.  Wey. 

• 

Medical  Department^  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  April  23,  1892. 

Dear  Dr.  Bell  :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my 
highest  appreciation  of  your  erudition  and  experience  as  a  sani- 
tarian, and  of  the  great  value,  unequaled  in  the  United  States,  of 
your  monthly  publication,  The  Sanitarian. 

Stanford  E.  Chaill4. 
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New  York,  May  2,  1892. 

Dear  Dr.  Bell  :  I  congratulate  you  on  the  well-merited  tribute 
accorded  you  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
^'Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,"  and  upon  the  ability  with  which  you 
have  conducted  The  Sanitarian,  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
its  existence.  Each  successive  number  has  shown  your  untiring  de- 
votion to  preventive  medicine,  and  to  say  that  The  Sanitarian 
occupies  the  first  place  among  the  periodicals  of  its  class  is  very  far 
from  overestimating  its  value  as  a  practical  and  popular  educator 
in  all  matters  relating  to  public  health.  On  its  pages  have  been  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  transactions  of  the  various  learned  bodies 
whose  labors  are  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  improvement 
of  human  conditions,  thus  bringing  readers  in  close  relation  to  the 
best  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  age.  In  turning  over  its  leaves 
one  finds  that  it  has  recognized  and  supported  every  public  move- 
ment promotive  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people.  This  is 
especially  shown  by  the  energy  it  has  displayed  in  the  organization 
of  national,  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  and  voluntary 
health  associations  as  means  of  securing  a  wise  system  of  sanitary 
administration,  and  creating  a  popular  interest  in  those  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  saving  of  life. 
Public  health  administration  has  at  all  times  been  carefulTv  re- 
viewed,  and  wherever  criticism  has  been  deserved,  your  dearest 
personal  friends  have  not  escaped  the  strictures  of  your  just,  even 
though  it  be  somewhat  caustic,  pen. 

The  subject  of  house  sanitation  has  at  all  times  received  due  at- 
tention, and  you  have  kept  j>ace  with  the  most  advanced  views  00 
this  important  branch  of  domestic  hygiene.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  school  hygiene,  in  the  advocacy  of  which  you  have  always  been 
found  at  the  front. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  investigation  your  readers  have  been 
kept  well  informed  of  the  results  of  bacteriological  study,  the  grad- 
ual growth  and  development  of  the  germ  theor}';  the  value,  use, 
and  methods  of  employing  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  detailing 
at  length  the  results  of  experiments  in  testing  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  several  agents  used  in  this  department  of  sanitary  science 
and  effective  practical  work. 

The  growing  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  health 
which  The  Sanitarian  has  done  so  much  to  foster  is  seen  in  the 
public  press,  heard  from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  and  is  especially 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  medical,  literary 
and  technical  inflitutions. 
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But  neither  time  nor  space  will  allow  me  to  notice  the  many 
other  features  which  render  The  Sanitarian  indispensably  to 
one  who  reads  it — as  I  have  for  the  last  nineteen  years ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  every  practical  sanitarian  who  has  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  back  volumes  will  soon  need  an  index  vol- 
ume to  aid  him  in  such  reference.  If  such  a  volume  could  be  pre- 
pared, giving  a  brief  epitome  of  the  more  important  articles,  I  am 
sure  your  subscribers  would  support  you  in  the  undertaking. 

E.  H.  Janes. 
(Assistant  Sanitary  Superintendent,  Department  of  Health,  New 

York.) 

New  York,  May  3,  1892. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Bell:  I  have  read  with, great  interest  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Smith's  interesting  account  of  your  life  and  life-work  as  a 
practical  sanitarian.  Certainly  no  man  in  this  country  has  done 
more  than  yourself  to  call  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
general  sanitation,  and  inculcating  individual  sound  doctrines  in 
your  writings  upon  these  important  subjects  will  not  be  questioned 
by  any  sanitary  expert. 

»  I  trust  that  your  valuable  journal,  The  Sanitarian^  may  re- 
main under  your  direction  for  many  years  to  come,  in  which  case 
it  will  no  doubt  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  attained  as  the 
leading  sanitarian  periodical  in  America. 

George  M.  Sternberg, 
Deputy  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

COLDWATER,  MiCH.,  MaV  3,    1892. 

My  Dear  Bell  :  I  have  read  Dr.  Smith's  paper  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  "Brooklyn  Medical  Journal."  To  show  what  The 
Sanitarian  alone  has  done  would  require  an  index  catalogue.  If 
it  were  read  and  consulted,  and  the  suggestions  it  suggests,  the 
helps  that  help,  and  the  advice  that  advises,  applied  in  their  useful- 
ness, sanitation  would  be  more  advanced.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
you  have  done  so  much  so  worthily.  T.  J.  Turner, 

Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Navv. 

■ 

To  the  foregoing — and  I  wish  I  had  room  for  more — permit  me 
to  add  a  condensed  abstract  of  your  address  at  the  **Quarter  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health," 
August  9,  1898.  It  is  a  virtual  summary  of  the  status  of  sanitary 
science  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
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and,  it  appears  to  me,  eminently  suited  to  the  merging  of  The 
Sanitarian  with  its  contemporary,  ''The  Popular  Science 
Monthly: 


}} 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SANITARY  WORK. 

'*  .  .  .  For,  while  I  concur  with  the  general  belief  that  of  all 
the  centuries  since  the  first  one  of  the  Christian  era,  there  has  been 
greater  progress  in  civilization  in  the  present  one  than  in  any  other, 
1  venture  to  think,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  of  all  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge  that  have  contributed  to  human  welfare,  pre- 
ventive medicine  excels;  and  the  more  because  it  has  been  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  art  of  medicine  has  been  transformed 
into  a  science. 

"The  advent  of  cholera  in  England  in  1831,  despite  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  which  at  that  time  obtained,  gave  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  occasion  to  observe  that  whatever  infections  property  there 
might  be  in  the  disease,  it  was  particularly  prone  to  prevail  under 
filthv  conditions, 

"It  was  no  new^  thing  that  dirt  propagated  disease,  but  why 
had  never  been  searched  for.  And  the  good  results  of  the  energy 
displayed  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  co-workers  appears  for  the 
time  to  have  stifled  scientific  inquiry. 

"It  is  an  especially  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  General 
Board  of  Health  did  not  then  have,  and  had  not  had  hitherto,  a 
medical  man  among  its  members  or  officers.  And  that  it  did  not 
have  a  medical  member  until  in  1850. 

"Dr.  Rumsey,  referring  to  this  subject  some  years  later  in  the 
preface  of  his  'Essays  on  State  Medicine,'  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  *Who  would  have  thought  that  in  the  last  decade 
of  advancing  civilization,  and  in  a  nation  boasting  of  its  intellect- 
ual and  material  resources,  of  its  administrative  energy  and  effi- 
ciency, the  whimsical  experiment  should  have  been  actually  tried 
of  appointing  three  non-medical  authorities — two  lords  and  a 
^  barrister — to  preserve  the  health  of  the  living;  and  then,  after 
a  year  or  so  of  doubtful  success,  calling  in  a  physician  to  bury  the 
dead."* 

"Indeed  it  appears  that  what  Lord  Bacon  said  of  the  medicine 
of  his  day,  that  it  stood  for  judgment  on  quite  diflFerent  merits  than 
did  other  learned  pursuits,  was  scarcely  less  true  at  the  beginning 
of  this  quarter-century  than  at  the  time  of  his  utterance. 

"  'Other  arts  and  sciences,'  he  said,  'are  judged  of  by  the  power 

*  English  Sanitary  Institutions.     John  Simon,  p.  219. 
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and  ability  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  them  by  their  professors, 
and  not  by  success  or  events.  The  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  skill  of 
his  pleading,  not  by  the  issue  of  the  trial ;  the  pilot  by  his  skill  in 
directing  the  course  of  his  ship,  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage. 
But  the  physician  can  form  no  particular  act  by  which  his  ability 
can  be  directly  demonstrated,  and  therefore  he  is  principally 
judged  by  the  result,  which  is  very  unjust.  For  who  shall  decide, 
if  a  patient  die  or  recover,,  whether  the  good  or  the  evil  is  brought 
about  by  art  or  by  accident  ?  Whence  imposture  is  frequently  ex- 
tolled and  virtue  decried.  Nay,  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men 
is  such  that  they  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  a  cunning  woman  to 
a  learned  physician.  So  the  accidents  made  iEsculapius  and  Circe 
brother  and  sister  and  both  children  of  Apollo.  Hence,'  he  adds, 
'physicians  say  to  themselves,  in  the  words  of  Solomon:  "If  it  be- 
fall to  me  as  befalleth  fools,  why  should  I  labor  to  become  more 
wise?"  And  therefore  one  cannot  wonder  that  they  commonly 
study  some  other  art  or  science  more  than  their  profession,  be- 
cause they  find  the  mediocrity  and  excellence  in  their  own  art 
makes  no  difference  in  profit  or  reputation,  for  man's  impatience  of 
diseases,  the  solicitude  of  friends,  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  the  in- 
ducements of  hope,  make  them  depend  upon  physicians  with  all 
their  defects.' 

**With  a  few  exceptions,  this  estimate  of  the  art  of  medicine  by 
Lord  Bacon  obtained  until  the  eve  of  the  quarter-century  of  our 
particular  consideration.  Omitting  the  rest,  one  exception  is  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  mention — ^Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination — 
for  never  was  discovery  more  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  than  this,  based  on  a  considerable  period  of  observation 
and  repeated  experiments  before  it  was  announced.  It  was  a  con- 
tribution toward,  though  not  to,  the  science  of  medicine.  It  stood 
alone  for  half  a  century. 

*'  'The  vaccine  disease,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  prevention  of  the 
smallpox,  but  the  smallpox  itself — ^that  is,  the  horrible  form  under 
which  it  appears  in  its  contagious  state  is  (as  I  conceive)  a  malig- 
nant variety.  Now,  if  it  should  ever  be  discovered  that  the  plague 
is  a  variety  of  some  milder  disease,  generated  in  a  way  that  may 
even  elude  our  researches,  and  the  source  should  be  discovered 
whence  it  sprang,  this  may  be  applied  to  a  great  and  grand  pur- 
pose. The  phenomena  of  the  cow-pox  open  many  paths  for  special 
action,  every  one  of  which  I  hope  may  be  explored.' 

"Yet  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  attenuate  other  diseases  be- 
sides smallpox,  as  suggested  by  Jenner,  until  it  was  brought  about 
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by  Pasteur's  researches  into  the  causes  of  certain  forms  of  disease 
in  French  vineyards.  There  were  earlier  discoveries  of  bacteria 
by  Leeuwenhoeck  and  others,  in  almost  every  kind  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  process  of  decomposition,  but  the  part  they  played  in  disease 
was  not  even  hinted  at. 

**In  1840  Henle  announced  that  the  cause  of  miasmatic  infective 
contagious  diseases  must  be  looked  for  in  similar  minute  living 
organisms.  He  was  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  experimental 
proof  of  his  theory,  however.  But  his  argument  in  favor  of  it 
created  a  profound  impression,  and  from  that  time  forward  greatly 
increased  attention  was  given  by  medical  and  other  microscopists 
to  all  infective  diseases. 

"In  1862  Pasteur  published  his  paper  on  organized  corpuscles 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  showed 
that  unless  organisms  were  introduced  into  the  organic  fluids  from 
without,  by  some  means  or  other,  no  putrefaction  could  take  place 
— that  is,  until  some  organisms  were  present  which  could  grow 
and  multiply  in  the  fluid,  no  evidence  of  organic  life  would  make 
its  appearance. 

"This  paper  of  Pasteur  on  'Organized  Corpuscles  in  the  Air' 
was  the  prelude  to  Professor  Lister's  experiments  on  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds,  first  undertaken  three  years  after  Pasteur's 
paper.  His  experiments  at  the  first  were  crude  and  difficult  of  ap- 
plication, but  with  a  persistence  commensurate  with  his  nobleness 
of  purpose,  after  two  years'  perseverance  he  had  rendered  them  so 
facile  and  so  successful  in  his  hands  that,  in  1867,  he  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  excluding  special  bacterial  organisms  from 
wounds. 

"It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  results  of  follow- 
ing Professor  Lister's  practice  in  the  application  of  knowledge  of 
disease  germs  and  germicides,  draum  from  the  store  of  facts  de- 
veloped by  sanitary  work,  to  surgical  procedure,  to  invite  attention 
to  the  even  more  brilliant  results  that  have  followed  the  like  re- 
course to  Professor  Lister's  by  medical  practitioners.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  surgical  results  is  more  apparent  only  because  it  is 
more  easily  demonstrated  than  the  results  of  medical  practice. 

"In  1872  Bollinger  demonstrated  the  presence  of  spores  in  the 
bacillus  anthracis.  He  also  showed  that  if  blood  from  a  cow  af- 
fected with  splenic  fever  were  kept  for  some  time,  the  rods  disap- 
peared, but  the  blood  still  retained  its  virulence.  This  virulence  he 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  spores,  which,  though  remaining  in- 
active under  unfavorable  conditions  to  the  existence  of  the  anthrax 
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bacillus,  still  retained  their  vitality ;  and  by  the  recurrence  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  their  development  they  assumed  the  form  of  the 
bacillus  and  were  then  capable  of  setting  up  the  disease.  He 
pointed  out  the  important  bearing  of  this  retained  vitality  of  germ 
spores  on  the  question  of  infection  of  the  soil ;  and,  by  indicating 
that  the  so-called  epidemic  diseases  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  were  favorable  or  otherwise — perhaps  intermittently — 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  anthrax  organisms,  he  not  only 
discovered  the  etiology  of  those  diseases,  but,  by  pointing  out  the 
conditions  under  which  the  vitality  of  their  germs  were  main- 
tained, he  displayed  the  feasibility  of  preventing  or  stamping  out 
such  diseases  by  sanitary  work. 

**Closely  related  in  substance  to  Bollinger's  discovery  were  Dr. 
George  M.  Sternberg's  observations  on  the  soil  in  New  Orleans, 
as  reported  by  him  to  the  National  Board  of  Health  in  1881.  'The 
fact  observed  by  myself,'  he  says^  'that  during  the  summer  months 
the  mud  in  the  gutters  of  New  Orleans  possesses  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  virulence,  shows  that  pathogenic  varieties  of  bacteria  are 
not  alone  bred  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals.  The  more  I  study 
this  subject  the  more  probable  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  direction 
lies  the  explanation  of  many  problems  which  have  puzzled  the  epi- 
demiologists, and  that  the  sanitarians  are  right  in  fighting  against 
filth  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  production  of  epidemics — a  factor  of 
which  the  role  is  easily  understood,  if  this  view  is  correct.  The 
presence  of  septic  organisms  possessing  diflferent  degrees  of  viru- 
lence, depending  upon  the  abundance  and  kind  of  papulum  fur- 
nished them,  and  upon  meteorological  conditions  more  or  less  fa- 
vorable, proves,  in  my  opinion,  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  wise  men  were  wont  to  speak  of  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  cloak  of  ignorance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gutter 
mud  of  to-day,  with  its  deadly  septic  organisms,  is  the  dust  of  to- 
morrow, which  in  respiration  is  deposited  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  passages  of  those  who  breathe  the  air 
loaded  with  it.' 

"Moreover,  foremost  in  sanitary  work  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
quarter-century  of  our  contention,  was  that  as  a  whole,  which  the 
paragraph  just  above  quoted  brings  to  mind,  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  during  the  period  of  its  active  existence, 
1879-81.  How  earnestly  and  successfully  it  battled  with  and 
stamped  out  the  yellow  fever  in  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  is 
popular  history.  But  this  was  but  a  mere  item  of  its  work.  It 
promptly  revised  the  situation  and  appointments  of  the  quarantines 
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of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports ;  established  refuge  sta- 
tions for  infected  vessels ;  instituted  sanitary  inspection  of  vessels, 
railways  coaches  and  persons  at  infected  ports  and  places  of  de- 
parture ;  established  a  sanitary  police  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  in 
time  of  yellow  fever  at  any  port  or  landing  place  thereon ;  required 
thorough  cleansing,  disinfection  and  aeration  of  all  houses,  river 
vessels  and  boats,  in  which  there  had  been  cases  of  yellow  fever.  To 
notice  in  detail  the  investigations  made  by  Drs.  Chaile  and  Stem- 
berg  in  fevers ;  Drs.  Wood  and  Formand  on  diphtheria ;  Professors 
Remsen  and  Smyth  on  the  dangers  of  carbonic  oxide  and  soil 
gases;  Professors  Mallet,  Martin  and  Pumpelly,  on  the  organic 
matter  in  potable  water ;  Colonel  Waring  and  Mr.  Bowditch's  re- 
port on  sewerage  and  drainage  in  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Rudolph 
Herring's  report  upon  sewerage  works  in  Europe,  and  many  other 
scientific  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
and  their  practical  results,  would  require  much  more  space  than 
this  occasion  affords. 

"In  1875  Klebs  first  described  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
again,  with  Eberth,  more  accurately,  in  1880;  in  1884  Koch  dem- 
onstrated the  bacillus  of  cholera,  and  Loeffler  that  of  diphtheria; 
but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  category,  literature  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  is  filled  with  it.  Equally  important  to  our  conten- 
tion is  the  relation  of  these  discoveries  to  measures  for  their  pre- 
vention or  destruction.  Hitherto  the  use  of  disinfectants  had  been 
an  art  only  and  empirical.  Certainty  of  their  utility  awaited  their 
application  to  disease  germs  as  a  test  of  their  efficiency,  and  thus 
disinfection  has  become  a  scientific  procedure.  Steam  had  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  and  had  won  the  confidence  of  all  who 
used  it  by  its  recognized  result  as  an  efficient  disinfectant,  for  many 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  1884,  when  Dr.  Sternberg  reported 
that  by  actual  experiment  it  was  fatal  to  all  of  the  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  organisms  tested,  in  the  absence  of  spores  (with 
the  single  exception  of  sarcina  lutea),  at  a  temperature  of  143.6°, 
which  placed  its  use  on  a  scientific  basis,  that  it  has  since  that  time 
been  generally  accepted. 

"EflPorts  for  the  protection  and  purification  of  water  supplies 
seem  to  have  awaited  conditions  somewhat  analogous  to  the  use 
of  disinfectants — the  discovery  of  disease  germs  in  polluted  water. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  only  since  the  discoveries  of  Eberth  and  Koch 
that  chemists  and  engineers  have  become  convinced  that  sewage  is 
unwholesome,  no  matter  how  much  diluted. 

"Allied  to  the  protection  of  the  water  supplies  is  the  protection 
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of  milk  and  other  food  supplies,  which  has  been  a  signal  illustra- 
tion of  sanitary  work,  State  and  local,  so  extensive  and  so  gener- 
ally acknowledged  as  to  require  no  details. 

"And  what  may  now  be  said  of  the  crusade  that  has  but  just 
now  begun,  as  it  were,  against  tuberculosis,  omitting  any  attempts 
to  discuss  that  phase  of  it  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  in  the  destruction  of  cattle — further  than  to  rivet  attention, 
if  possible,  to  the  liability  of  children  to  intestinal  tuberculosis, 
and  since  children  are  the  great  milk  consumers — to  insist  upon 
this  fact  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  destruction  of  tubercu- 
lous cows,  and  for  the  most  rigid  supervision  of  the  milk  supply  by 
the  sanitary  authorities. 

"But  our  present  reference  is  more  particularly  to  Koch's  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle  bacillus  fifteen  years  ago.  And  since  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  communicabflity  of  tuberculosis  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  baccilli  from  the  dried  dust  of  the  sputum  of  consumptives, 
the  question  of  how  to  prevent  this  danger  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  afflicted  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  practical  sanitation.  That  there  are  various  means  adapt- 
able to  the  different  conditions  of  exposure  and  the  proper  care  of 
consumptives,  subject  to  sanitary  supervision,  every  sanitarian 
knows.  And  the  salutary  results  are  proven  by  the  diminishing 
death  rate  from  consumption  wherever  it  has  been  imposed.  The 
restrictive  measures  of  sanitary  authorities  in  this  regard  have 
been  an  educational  force  among  the  people  at  large.  And  no  per- 
sons have  become  more  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  tuberculosis 
sputum  than  consumptives  themselves,  who  would  be  the  last  to 
afflict  in  like  manner  those  who  are  dear  to  them  or  other  persons. 
While,  therefore,  their  sensitiveness  in  this  regard  should  always 
be  respected,  the  day  has  gone  by— even  with  them — when  such 
sensitiveness  should  be  an  obstacle  to  the  protection  of  human  life. 
Consumption  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  family  disease — ^much  less 
a  community  disease — but  a  personal  c»ie ;  a  disease  that  is  ordi- 
narily contracted  by  inhaling  the  dust  of  dried  sputum,  and  above 
all  by  persons  whose  resisting  powers  are  below  par  from  any 
cause,  though  no  person,  however  well,  can  be  considered  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  the  danger  of  such  exposure. 

"When  we  consider  that  an  impure  atmosphere  is  one  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  propagation  of  tubercle  bacilli 
and  reflect  upon  the  facility  of  their  reproduction  and  marvelous 
distribution,  we  may  well  wonder  how  is  it  possible  to  escape  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible.    But  from  the  scientific  basis  on  which 
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preventive  medicine  rests,  we  can  fight  them,  and  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  subdue  and  conquer  them,  we  can  so  cultivate  our 
powers  of  resistance  to  them  as  to  measurably  defy  them." 

"'Stamina  is  an  educational  force  of  primary  importance  to  both 
body  and  mind.  All  understand  that  a  pure  atmosphere  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  owing  to  the  wonderful 
facility  which  the  human  body  possesses  of  accommodating  itself 
to  circumstances,  it  frequently  happens  that  school  assemblies 
breathe  a  most  unwholesome  atmosphere  day  after  day,  or  per- 
haps for  weeks,  without  apparently  suffering  from  it,  while  one 
after  another  of  the  pupils  is  continually  dropping  out — overtaken 
by  some  epidemic  disease. 

*' Sanitary  work  has  been  not  only  eminently  successful  in  the 
promotion  of  school  hygiene  in  the  United  States  during  the  era 
of  our  consideration,  so  evident  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  but  it 
has  concerned  itself  with  eminent  success  in  the  promotion  of 
medical  education. 

** All  of  our  State  laws  for  the  prevention  of  quackery,  commonly 
designated'  Medical  Practice  Acts,  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
the  influence  of  our  State  Boards  of  Health."  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  leading  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  the  Medical  Practice 
Acts,  the  late  John  H.  Ranch,  we  know  of  no  better  description  of 
the  relation  of  such  Acts  to  sanitary  w-ork  than  the  summary 
prefacing  the  Sixth  (1883)  Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health : 

"  'Boards  of  Health  are  created  and  maintained  for  the  con- 
servation pf  the  interests  of  health  and  life.  Ordinarily  their  func- 
tions are  limited  to  dealing  with  sanitary  questions;  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  preventable  disease  and  premature  death. 
This  Board,  however,  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State;  and  thus  the 
medical  profession,  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  which  is 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  health  and  life,  is  brought  within 
the  scope  of  sanitary  legislation.  To  improve  the  status  of  the 
individual  practitioner,  and  to  develop  a  well-trained  and  thor- 
oughly educated  medical  profession,  must  result  in  increasing  the 
value  of  this  force  in  sanitary  science  and  public  hygiene;  a  force 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  always  exist  so  lc«ig  as  there 
are  physicians  and  patients ;  and  the  character  and  influence  of 
w*hich  must  always  hold  a  direct  relation  to  the  tone,  attainments, 
and  the  competency  of  those  by  whom  it  is  exerted.' 

"In  an  address  Dr.  Ranch  delivered  as  Chairman  of  Section  of 
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State  Medicine,  at  the  session  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1886,  he  submitted  certain  propositions  which  he  con- 
sidered germane  to  needful  action  of  that  body  in  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  attainable  standard  of  medical  education,  and  in 
order  to  give  practical  effect  to  them  he  specifically  suggested : 

*'  *That  the  American  Medical  Association  should  put  itself  upon 
record  at  .that  session  as  recommending  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  study  to  four  years,  and  of  attendance  upon  lectures  to  three 
full  terms,  with  ample  hospital  practice  and  clinical  instruction, 
as  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  medicine/ 

**The  Association  did  not  so  put  itself  upon  record  uritil  six  years 
afterward.  But  Dr.  Ranch  ceased  not  to  so  urge  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Denver  Dr. 
Rauch's  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  special  resolu- 
tions. 

"Well  did  Tyndall  observe,  as  a  physicist  twenty-three  years 
ago:  *If  recent  theories  on  the  propagation  of  disease  by  germs 
were  proved  to  be  correct,  and  if  the  laws  which  govern  the  propa- 
gation or  destruction  of  those  germs  were  known,  the  art  of  the 
physician  would  be  raised  from  dependence  on  empirical  observa- 
tion into  the  position  of  an  exact  science.  *  *  *  For  never  be- 
fore,' he  said,  *was  medicine  manned  and  officered  as  it  is  now. 
*  *  *  On  the  old  Baconian  lines  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  work  is  carried  on.  The  inter-communication  of  scientific 
thought  plays  here  a  most  important  part.  *  *  *  While 
physiologists  and  physicians  in  England  and  elsewhere  were  draw- 
ing copiously  from  the  store  of  facts  furnished  by  the  researches 
of  Pasteur,  that  admirable  investigator  long  kept  himself  clear  of 
physiology  and  medicine.  *  *  *  The  union  of  scientific  minds 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  organic.  They  are  parts  of  the  same  body,  in 
which  every  member,  under  ptnalty  of  atrophy  and  decay,  must 
discharge  its  due  share  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  whole.  *  *  * 
In  observational  medicine  one  fine  piece  of  work  may  be  here  re- 
ierred  to — ^the  masterly  inquiry  of  Dr.  Thorne  into  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  at  Caterham  and  Redhill.  Hundreds  were  smitten 
by  this  epidemic  and  many  died.  The  qualities  of  mind  illustrated 
in  Dr.  Thome's  inquiry  match  those  displayed  by  William  Budd 
in  his  memorable  investigation  of  a  similar  outUreak  in  Devon- 
shire. Dr.  Budd's  process  was  centrifugal — ^tracing  from  a  single 
case  in  the  village  of  North  Lawton  the  ravages  of  the  fever  far 
and  wide.  Dr.  Thome's  process  was  centripetal — ^tracing  the  epi- 
demic backward  from  the  multitude  of  cases  first  presented  to  the 
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single  individual  whose  infected  excreta,  poured  into  the  well  at 
Caterham,  were  the  cause  of  all.' 

"Finally,  my  friends,  the  good  time  a-cc«iing,  announced  by 
Tyndall  twenty  years  ago,  has  arrived !  The  sanitary  work  of  the 
quarter-century  of  our  contention  with  correlation  with  the  facts 
it  has  evoked  in  conjunction  with  collateral  delvers  into  the  foul 
soil  it  has  cleansed,  into  the  impure  waters  it  has  clarified,  into 
the  marshes  it  has  drained,  the  air  that  it  has  screened  from  ma- 
lignant organisms  are  the  notes  of  its  triumphant  song  in  praise  of 
sanitary  methods.  Yours  truly, 

"T.  P.  CORBALLY,  M.D." 

To  the  foregoing  summary  by  my  esteemed  associate,  to  whom 
I  am  under  lasting  obligations  for  aid  in  the  declared  purpose  of 
and  for  the  results  achieved  by  The  Sanitarian,  I  have  but  lit- 
tle to  add. 

Contemporaneously  The  Sanitarian  and  "The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly"  (beginning  just  one  year  before  The  Sanitarian) 
have  maintained  most  congenial  relations,  but  time  now  calls  for 
change  of  conditions.. 

The  opposite  page  is  self-explanatory.  Sanitation  has 
lost  none  of  its  attractiveness  to  the  subject  of  the  picture,  by 
his  many  years  devotion  to  the  means  of  prcnnoting  health  and 
longevity.  Quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  But  all  the  while  Prospect 
Park  has  become  more  and  more  alluring  in  the  recurring  season 
of  fragrant  flowers  and  singing  birds,  hence  he  has  now  arranged 
for  a  rest.  Has  merged  The  Sanitarian  with  "The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,''  which  takes  up  its  role. 

The  retired  editor,  still  being  blessed  with  good  sight,  promises 
occasional  contributions. 

All  correspondence,  business  communications  and  subscriptions 
beyond  those  already  made  for  The  Sanitarian  should  be  ad- 
dressed, 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

Sub-station  84,  New  York  City. 

All  subscriptions  due  for  The  Sanitarian  and  all  personal  cor- 
respondence for  the  undersigned  should  be  addressed  as  hereto- 
fore— 337  Ginton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Bell,  M.D. 
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